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THE    PLAIN    SPEAKER, 


On  t.]ie  Prose  Style  of  Poeti} 

"Do yon  reador  iing?    iryou  slug,  yoaaingrery  ill." 

I  HATE  bat  aa  indifferent  opinion  of  the  prose-stjle  of 
poets :.  not  tbat  it  is  not  BometinieG  good,  nay,  oscellent ;  but 
it  is  never  the  better,  and  generally  tlio  woree,  from  the 
habit  of  writing  vorac.  Focts  are  winged  oniniBlB,  and 
din  clenve  the  aii",  like  birdsj  with  caeo  to  thcmselvcB  and 
delight  to  tho  bcholdeiB  ;  but  like  those  "  feathered,  two- 
legged  tbingB,"  when  they  light  npoa  tho  ground  of  proso 
uid  mnttor-of-f^tct,  they  seom  not  to  have  tho  same  nse  of 
their  feet. 

What  le  a  little  extraordinary,  there  is  a  want  of 
Thgthmitg  and  cadouoo  in  what  they  write  without  the  help 
of  metrical  rules.  Lite  persons  who  have  been  acens- 
tomod  to  sing  to  music,  they  arc  at  a  loss  in  tho  absence 
(if  the  habitual  accompaniment  and  guide  to  their  judg- 
ment. Thoir  style  halts,  tottere,  is  loose,  disjointed,  and 
itithout  expressive  pauses  or  rapid  movements.  The 
measured  cadence  and  regular  sing-aoitff  of  rhyme  or  blank 
rcTse  have  destroyed,  b£  it  were,  their  natural  ear  for  the 

'  Tbe  otigiiial  M.S.  of  (his  Easily  is  now  before  me,  aad  oxhibita 
iriiuioDal  vQiiulioas  from  tbs  pcintBil  cnpy ;  (ho  Intter,  however, 
majr  be  presumed  to  cuntnin  the  more  authoritiitEvc  text  and  tho 
•nitei's  latest  correctionB. — Ed. 
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mere  characteriatic  harmony  which  ought  to  Btibsiet 
between  the  Bonnd.  and  the  sense.  I  shoulil  almoBt  guoea 
the  Author  of  Waverley  to  te  a  writer  of  amhling  versea 
from  tho  desultory  vacillation  and  want  of  fimmess  in 
the  march  of  his  stylo.  There  is  neither  nwmeatv.m  nor 
elasticity  in  it ;  I  moan  aa  to  the  score,  or  effect  upon  the 
ear.  He  has  improved  since  in  his  other  works ;  to  be 
sure,  he  has  had  practice  enough.'  Foots  either  get  into 
this  incoherent,  undetermined,  shuffling  style,  made  up  of 
"  unpleaaing  flats  and  sharps,"  of  unaccountahle  starts  and 
pauses,  of  doubtful  odds  and  ends,  flirted  about  like  straws 
in  a  gust  of  wind  ;  or,  to  avoid  it  and  steady  themselves, 
mount  into  a  sustained  and  measured  proso  (like  tho 
translation  of  Ossian's  Puei»is,  or  some  parts  of  Shaftes-- 
bury'a  CliaToclcristke)  which  ia  more  odious  still,  and  as 
had  as  being  at  sea  in  a  calm.  Dr.  Johnson's  style  (par- 
ticularly in  his  BambJer)  is  cot  free  from  the  last 
objection.  There  is  a  tune  in  it,  a  mechanical  recurrence 
of  tho  same  rise  and  fall  in  the  clausee  of  his  sentences, 
independent  of  any  reference  to  tho  meaniag  of  the  tpxt, 
or  progress  or  inflection  of  the  sense.  There  is  yjfl 
alternate  roll  of  his  cnmbroiis  cargo  of  words ;  his 
periods  complete  tlieir  revolutions  at  certain  stated 
intervals,  let  the  matter  be  longer  or  shorter,  rough  or 
smooth,  ronnd  or  square,  different  or  tho  same.  This 
monotonous  and  balanced  modo  of  composition  may  be 
compared  to  that  species  of  portrait-painting  which  pre- 
vailed about  a  century  ago,  in  which  each  face  was  cast 
in  a  I'cgular  and  preconceived  mould.  The  eyebrows 
were  arched  mathomatieally  as  if  with  a  pair  of  com- 

'  la  it  not  a  collateral  proof  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  Anthor 
of  Waverhij,  that  ever  dncc  theso  novels  bs^^on  to  appear,  his  Moss 
haa  been  iiilent,  till  the  pabliEation  of  Halidim  Hilll 

[On  the  bftek  of  Ilia  first  leaf  of  tliifl  Esaaj,  in  the  MS.,  are 
kveveral  loo^  jottings,  as  follow:  Rerondile  ttgle — Wttrd  mem. — 
l3raciUatioii— -Shambling — I'ratance  ovi  of  IPaieriey. — Ed.] 
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passes,  luid  tlie  distances  betveen  tlio  uusc  and  mouth, 
the  forehead  oud  chin,  determined  ncoording  to  a  "  fore- 
gone conclusion,"  and  the  features  of  tho  idontioal 
individual  were  aftecwards  accomiaodated  to  them,  how 
thej  oonld  I ' 

Home  Tooko  ased  to  maintain  that  no  oue-eoSId  write 
B  good  proBe  st^le.  who  whb  not  acctuitomed  to  oipress 
himself  viva  voce,  or  to  talk  in  company.  Ho  argued  that 
this  was  the  fault  of  Addison's  prose,  and  that  its  smooth, 
equable  nniformity,  und  naiit  of  gharpiioss  and  spirit, 
wose  from  his  not  having  familiarised  his  ear  to  the 
loand  of  bis  own  voice,  or  at  leaBt  only  among  his  &ieuds 
and  odmirere,  where  there  was  but  little  collision,  dramstic 
Sactoation,  or  sudden  contrariety  of  opinion  to  provoke 
mimated  discussion,  and  give  hirth  to  diffetcnt  intoua- 
tions  and  lively  transitions  of  speech.  His  style  (in  this 
Tiew  of  it}  was  not  indented,  nor  did  it  project  from  the 
nir&cc.  There  was  no  stress  laid  on  one  word  more  than 
another — it  did  not  hurry  on  or  stop  short,  or  sink  or 
swell  with  the  occasion :  it  was  throughout  equally 
insipid,  flowing,  and  Itarmonioug,  and  Lad  the  effect  of  a 
itadied  recitation  rather  thnn  of  a  natui'al  discourse. 
TluB  would  not  have  happened  (so  the  Member  for  Old 
Suum  contended)  had  Addison  laid  himself  out  to  argue  at 
tiis  club,  or  to  speak  in  public  ;  for  then  his  ear  would  have 
caught  the  necessary  modulatioos  of  sound  arising  oat  of 
the  feeling  of  the  momeut,  and  h^  would  have  transferred 
them  unconsciously  to  paper.  Much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  :^  but  Mr.  Tooke  was  himself 
111  onintfintional  confirmation  at  his  own  argument;  for 
the  tone  of  his  written  compositions  is  as  flat  and  nmraised 

■  Eoe  the  PortniitB  of  Kni:tlcr,  Bichaidson,  and  otliers. 

>  Goldamith  was  not  a  talker,  though  he  blurted  out  his  gooil 
Ihings  now  and  then:  yet  bis  stjle  ia  gay  and  Tolublo  enough. 
Pope  was  aiaa  a  Bilont  men :  and  his  prose  is  timid  and  ooostrainedf 
ud  his  Torse  iDclining  to  the  monotououB, 
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as  his  maimer  of  spealdng  was  hard  and  dry.    Of  the  poet 

it  ie  said  by  Bomo  one,  that 

Uo  murmurs  by  the  TQcntiig  brooks 
A  mmic  sweeter  than  their  own. 

Oa  the  contrary,  the  colehiated  pereon  just  alluded  to 
might  he  said  to  grind  the  sentences  between  hie  teeth 
which  he  afterwords  committed  to  paper,  and  threw  out 
crusts  to  the  critics,  or  bon-iaols  to  the  Electors  of  West- 
minster (as  we  throw  boaes  to  the  dogs)  without  altering,. 
a  muscle,  and  without  the  smallest  tromulousncss  of  Toioa 
or  eye  1 '  I  certainly  bo  far  agree  with  the  ah'SVe  theory 
as  to  conceive  that  no  stylo  is  worth,  a  farthing  that  is  not 
«alculatod  to  be  read  out,  or  that  is  not  allied  to  spirited 
conversation  :  but  I  at  the  same  time  think  the  process  of 
■jaodulation  and  inflection  may  be  quite  as  complete,  or 
?nore  bo,  without  the  external  cmmciation ;  and  that  an 
-anthor  had  bettor  try  tha  effect  of  his  scatenceB  on  his 
.stomach  than  OtT'hiB  oar.  He  may  ho  deceived  by  tha 
last,  not  by  the  £rst.  No  person,  I  imagine,  can  dictate  a 
good  style,  or  spout  his  own  compositions  with  impunity. 
In  the  former  case,  he  will  floundei'  on  before  the  sense  or 
words  are  ready,  sooner  than  suspend  his  voice  in  air  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  he  can  supply  what  intonation  he  pleases, 
without  consulting  his  readers,  Furliamcntury  speeches 
sometimes  read  well  aloud ;  but  we  do  not  find,  nhen  such 
persons  sit  doivn  to  write,  that  the  prose-style  of  public 
speakers  and  groat  orators  is  the  best,  most  natural,  or 
varied  of  all  others.  It  has  almost  always  either  a  pro- 
fessional twang,  a  mechanical  ronnding  oC^  or  else  is 
stunted  and  unequaL     Charles  Fox  was  the  most  rapid 

'  Ab  a  fiiugiiliir  example  of  Blesdioesa  of  nerves,  Mr.  Tooke  on 
ono  nocairion  hnd  got  upon  tlie  table  ol  a  pnbUe  dinner  to  retoru 
(hankg  for  UU  heallh  having  been  drunk.  He  held  a  bDin|)er  of 
■viino  in  liie  Lnnd,  hut  ho  was  ro™iTed  with  couaiderable  oppositiou 
b;  one  party,  iind  at  the  end  of  the  disturbance,  wbieh  lasted  for  > 
quarter  of  on  hear,  he  found  the  wine  glaea  still  full  to  the  brim 
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■nd  even  httried  of  speaJcers ;  but  Ms  written  style  holts 
■ad  creeps  slowly  along  the  groiuid.'  A  speaker  ia  necea- 
arily  kept  Tritliin  boonds  in  elpreBSmg  certain  tliingB,  or 
ID  pronoTinciiig  a  certain  nninbcr  of  words,  by  the  limite 
of  the  brcfttb  or  powEir  of  reBpim-tioa  :  certain  Boutids  ajc 
observed  to  join  inharrooaiouBly  or  happily  with  others:  an 
emphatic  phrase  must  not  be  placed  where  the  power  of 
ntterance  ia  enfeebled  or  exhaueted,  &c.  All  this  mnat 
be  attended  to  in  writing  (and  will  bo  so  imconscioiiBly 
by  a  practised  hand),  or  there  will  be  liialug  in  manu- 
Kfiptit.  The  words  must  bo  so  ajranged.  in  order  to 
make  an  efficient  readable  stylo,  aa  "  to  tome  trippingly 
(ff  ttie  longueT'  Hence  it  seems  that  there  ia  a  natural 
iDeasnre  of  prose  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject  and  Ha 
power  of  expression  in  the  voice,  as  there  is  an  artificial 
o&e  of  verae  in  the  nninber  and  co-ordination  of  the 
sjllables  ;  and  1  conceive  that  the  traminols  of  the  lost  do 
not  (where  they  hare  been  long  worn)  greatly  assist  the 
froedom  or  the  eiactncae  of  the  first. 

Again,  in  poetry,  from  the  restrnints  in  many  respects, 
k  greater  number  of  inversions,  or  a  latitude  in  the  truns- 

'  I  have  been  told,  thut  when  SheTidan  tab  Srst  introduced  to 
St.  Foi,  what  cemented  na  immediale  iutimftcy  botwecn  tUoiu  was 
&e  fcrlkiwing  circumBtDuc?.  Mr.  ^heriilnn  had  been  the  night 
helore  to  the  House  ot  Cnrnmons;  and  bomg  asked  Vihat  his 
Impnsuon  was,  aaid  he  had  been  ptincipallj  striiek  nitli  the 
diflbKluw  afnuuiacc  belwocD  Mr.  Fax  and  Lord  Stormont.  The 
blti^r  began  by  declaring  in  a  slow,  Eoleiun,  dtawling,  dqbsI  tone 
Umt  "when  ho  oonaidered  the  enoroiily  and  the  xincunalitutional 
Itsdcaoy  of  tlie  mcoauies  jitst  proposed,  he  was  hurried  away  in  a 
tmrent  of  pftasion  and  o  whirlwind  of  impetuosity,"  piiusing 
Mween  every  word  and  aylloble;  whUe  fbe  first  said  (speaking 
iritii  the  nipidilj  of  lightning,  and  with  brenlideaa  anxiety  and 
iopntience),  that  "  snch  was  the  mngnituile,  sueli  tliB  imporlanoe, 
ineh  the  vitol  interest  oE  this  question,  that  he  could  not  help 
imploring,  he  coald  not  help  adjuring  Iho  Houfio  Lo  come  to  it  with 
the  ubnost  cahnneBB,  the  uttaoft  coolneas,  the  utmost  dcUbaration." 
Thi*  trail  of  discrimination  instanlly  won  Mr.  Fox'e  heart. 
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pMdtion  of  woids  is  allowed,  vliich  is  not  ccmformablo  to 
the  strict  lairs  of  prora.  Coasoqaently,  a  poet  will  bo  at 
•  lofl^  asd  flounder  about  for  the  common  or  (us  \v 
nnduBhuid  it)  maturvl  order  of  words  in  proee-compositioo 
Dr.  Jotmsoo  end«ivi>ared  to  gire  an  air  of  dignity  and 
novelty  to  his  diction  bv  affecting  the  order  of  wor 
usnal  in  poetry.  Milt<m>  prose  has  not  only  this  draw^ 
bock,  but  it  has  also  the  disadyanbtge  of  being  formed  os 
a  cluasic  modpl.     It  is  like  a  fine  translatioD  &om  thq 

\  Xattn;  and  indeed,  he  'n-roto  originBlly  in  liStin.  The 
frequency  of  epithets  and  ornaments,  too,  is  a  resom'cc  for^ 
'which  the  port  feds  It  difficnit  to  obtain  on  equivalent. 
C  A  direct,  nr  Einiple  proee-slj'le  seems  to  him  hold  nnd  flat ; 
and  instead  of  fiircing  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  Eomitj 
of  di-scriptiou  aud  reasoning,  lie  is  repelled  from  it  slto- 
gother  by  the  absence  of  those  obvioiM  and  mcrotriciona 
allumnctite  by  nhioh  his  senses  and  his  imeigination  hnve 
boon  hitherto  stiinnlated and  daxtled.  Tbtis  there  is  oltei 
at  tlte  eame  time  a  vnint  of  splendour  and  a  nant  of  energy] 
in  wl»l  he  \Tritc8,  vrithont  the  invooition  of  the  Hnse — 
iiirt'tti  JtfiHorrtl.  It  is  like  setting  a  tope^ucer  to  perform 
ft  tanibtcr'^  trioks — Uie  hardness  of  i^e  ^roiin3~^ra  hia 

i.fiSOnWf  or  it  IS  the  ftante  thing  ii£  a  ^uiintir's attempting  to 
I  V/i  curve  a  bleck  of  niarblo  for  the  first  time^thc  coldness 
'^■JiuhilU  hiui,  tho  colourless  unifennity  distracts  him,  the 

Ppnolalon  of  furai  demandeil  dishearteJiB  him.   So  in  prose- 

'  writing  the  severity  of  cooipositioii  required.  daBtpa^-£ha 
eiithuiuasm,  and  cuts  off  the  resouTiv-  of  tlio|get.  He  is 
liioktut;  fur  K'aiity.  when  ho  sliould  be  seeking  for  truth  ; 
and  uinia  at  pleiifutre,  which  he  can  only  communicate  by 
iiiervHaiii^;  the  sense  of  power  in  the  reader.  The  poet 
Mjirends  thit  colours  of  lancj,  the  illusjons  of  liiis  own 
liilnd,  round  every  object,  ad  libilam  ;  the  prose-wriier  is 
coni)H>lletl  to  e\triict  his  materials  jMitienfly  and  bit  by 
hit,  fh>nt  Lin  H\ilijeut.  What  he  ndds  of  ornament,  what 
lu  thv  peiioil,  must  bo  sparing,  and  jndi-j 
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dmiBly  insoitod-  The  first  pretonde  to  nothing  bat  the 
immediate  intlnlgence  ~of  MB '  IBBBHUB  {  tlie  last  hta  n 
nmntA  pptfiticjii  jnq^y!^  'I'hG  one  Btroljfi  "out  into  llie 
adjoining  fields  or  groTea  to  gather  flowers  :  tho  other  has 
II  joamoj  to  go,  sonic-times  throiigli  dirty  roads,  and  at 
others  through  imtroddtin  find  difficult  ways.  It  is  thiE 
edbminacy,  this  immersion  in  sensnal  idcEifi,  or  craving 
after  continual  excitement  that  spoils  the  poet  for  his  proae- 
kahs.  lie  cannot  wait  till  the  effect  comeg  of  itself,  or 
ansoB  out  of  the  oceaeion :  he  must  force  it  upon  all 
occauoBS,  or  bis  epirit  droops  and  flags  under  a  supposed 
ifflpatation  of  didneaa.  He  con  never  drift  with  the 
Giment,  but  is  always  hoistiug  -sail,  and  has  his  streamers 
fljing.  Ho  has  got  a  striking  simile  on  hand  ;  be  lug»  it 
in  with  the  tirat  opportunity,  and  with  little  connexion, 
uid  so  defeats  his  object.  He  has  a  story  to  teU  :  he  tells 
it  in  the  first  page,  and  whore  it  would  come  in  well,  has 
nothing  to  say;  like  Goldsniith,  who  having  to  n-ait  Upon 
a  Noble  Lord,  wns  go  fall  of  himself  and  of  the  fignie  he 
should  make,  that  he  addressed  a  set  speech,  which  he 
had  studied  for  the  occasion,  to  his  Lordship's  butler,  and 
had  jnst  ended  as  the  nobleman  made  his  appearance.' 
The  proee-omamentg  of  the  poet  are  f^c:[^^en^fJ  t^i^tifiil, 
rit!m°ffl"".  *^"*  ''"  Tinii  f>°°'°^  *>■"  gqJ)|eGt>  They  are 
pifliiring  excrescences — hindraoices,  not  helps  in  an  argu- 
ment. The  reason  is,  his  embelliahmenta  in  his  own 
Titti  irV'*'  ""^  "f  thS  fflbi?"*  ^y  nntm-al  association;  that 
1^  beauty  gives  birUt  to  kindred  beauty,  grandeur  leads 
^jie  mind  on  to  greater  ^^deur.      But  in  treating  a 
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cominon  snbject,  the  link  is  tnith,  force  of  illustration, 
weight  of  argument,  not  a  graceful  harmony  in  the  imme- 
diate ideas;  and  hence  the  obvious  and  habitual  clue 
wUch  before  guided  him  is  gone,  and  be  bangs  on  his 
patchwork,  tinsel  finery  at  random,  in  despair,  without 

'  Tbe  Duku  of  Xortliiuubeiliuid :  tiie  story  ia  loo  vol]  keown  to 
litBr  TCpelition. — Ed, 
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f,  aai  vi&gnt  <CaeL     The  poetini  prose-irTitor 
I  to  4^^^^^  tm  olject,  if  be  admires  it,  or  thinks  it 
«n  bo«r  to  be  iwelX  os :  tbe  genuine  pioso-writer  only 
to  cr  cfcarMtcrina  it  in  pHEoog,  and  nith  refer- 
to  Ub  — lyet.    Tte  pt«ee<-irriter  is  master  of 

t ;  the  poet  is  tbe  shtre  of  ids  style.  Evetytlung 
.  warj^^aMf  aSmtoaat  tenpts  him,  and  he  repcaes 
I  My  «■  il :  he  ks  bent  «n  jJlmjbpi,  not  on  hnsisess.  Ha 
naa  •(  «CKt,  »t  oftinkiBg  tbe  reader,  and  vet  is  con- 
taM«A  with  1 1  ■■■wjlanii  ofTimonti,  lathci  than  none. 
liiiMi^  this  last  KBill  iBHt  nyriinarily  fi>Uow,  n-her», 
Umm  is  SB  aiiiWltm  to  driae,  widiaDt  the  effort  to  dig  for 
)*««k*  ia  IW  B^M  eC  tnrth.     The  habita  of  a  roet's  mind 

his  imftKea  come  Ja 
jthett;  and  '"  )""yi-F"'11"^  "Sa 
fcrt  Mid  tiaut  reaaoniiy,  t^n  ntitnriil 
otter  tiaxa  nxas  and  roTiseg-  dnBnrtji. 
{«  wm  &0  nnhalloweid  TiQons,  he  is 
hy  M)  ihjitrnili  All  is  tame,  literal,  and 
W«lk,«iAcM  ^  Niim.  Kw  docs  ho  collect  his  strength 
to  itottM  k»  froH  &•  tttit  bjr  th<?  sh&rpn<«s  of  collisionj 
bflt  Ih*  Mftc*««>  of  has  Uovi&  He  gathers  roses,  h&* 
t  mAmk  (twu  the  raiulMxr.  He  lives  on  nectar  and 
U«  "  teeaia  Um  primrosu  pnth  of  datlianee," 
W  >i»!l>i|i  *>  U*  bi^hirt  ktoWA  of  iuvcnttoti."  or  faUs  flitt 
to  tk»  «t««wll.     A*  i»  MlUly,  t>'  thil  /Mci/ul .' 

I  efcttU  |Wwc«<i  to  esylaui  thc«o  remarks,  as  well  as  ! 
Wk  Kv  a  tew  iMtoiMvs  ia  point 

U  baa  atw«jra  ap|vaK\l  to  um  that  the  most  ptrfec 
lf*^'*»-M,TK  Ih*  UMrt   pawerM,  tbe  most   dazaling,  thL 
toM4  <W«(.  tb*t  wUcb  'n*!  tbe  imrtst  to  the  verge  oP 
)r«*^9««*A  yiMMtwfcU  evH.wu  Boike'B.     It  has  the 
wMi^  wal  •fwkbuc  eflbct  of  lb»  dkmwid  :   aU  otheij 
p»  wr^^  w  Kin  n«Kik  puto  or  Brietol-EUkDm  in  theH 
W»»M*»'«.     Httte^  ((yW  is  »iry.  flighty,  advfajtnroos, 
hMAiMow  V*Me%til«r  tbe«il««cti  nay.  is  always  i« 
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Kintftct  witli,  and  derives  its  increased  or  Taiying  impulse 

from  it.     It  may  be  said  to  pass  yamiing  gnlfs  "  on  the 

noBtedfast  footing  of  a  spear  :"    still  it  has  an  actual 

leetiDg-pIace  and   tangible  support  under  it — it  is  not 

sospendod  on  nothing,     ll  difiers  from  poetry,  as  I  con-  \ 

eeive,  like  the  chamois  bota  the  eagle :  it  climbs  to  an 

tlmost  equal  height,  touches  upon  a  cloud,  overlooks  a 

precipice,   is  pictui'esqne,   snblime — but  all    the    wliile^ 

instt^  of  Eoaring  through  the  air,  it  stauda  upon  a  rocl^  i 

cli^  clambeis  up   by   abrupt   and  intricate  nays,    aod 

hrowzes  on  the  roughest  bark,  or  crops  the  tender  flower. 

The  principle  which  guides  his  pen  is  truth,  not  beauty— 

'    Bfit  pleasure,  bat  power.     He  Las  no  choice,  so  selectiun 

III  subject  to  flatter  the  reader's  idle  taste,  or  assist  hia 

mm  fancy :  be  must  toko  what  comes,  and  make  the  most 

of  it.    He  works  tlio  most  striking  efiects  out  of  the  most 

unpromising  materials,  by  the  mere  activity  of  hia  mind. 

He  rises  with  the  lofty,  descends  with  the  mean,  luxuriates 

in  heanty,  gloats  over  deformity.     It  is  all  the  same  to 

tim,  so  that  be  loses  no  particlaof  the  exact,  cboractor- 

istic,  extreme  impression  of  the  thiag  ho  writes  about,  and 

that  be  communicates  this  to  the  reader,  after  cshausting 

wtry  possible  mode  of  illustration,  plain  or  abstracted, 

Sgurative  or  literaL    Whatever  stamps  the  original  image 

ttcire  distinctly  on  the  mind,  is  welcome.     The  nature  of 

hlBtmilj    prpfliiHf«  ryniiniTnl    ^inmity  ;    hilt,  it  dflM   Jjpt  pm- 

dode  continual  in°enoit.y,  force,  originality.  He  had  to 
Deat  of  politicAl  questiims,  mixed  modes,  abstract  ideas, 
uid  his  fancy  (or  poetry,  if  you  \Till)  was  ingrafted  on 
lliesc  artiflcially,  and  as  it  might  sometimes  be  thought^ 
lielently,  instead  of  growing  naturally  oat  cf  them,  as  it 
"uidd  spring  of  its  own  accord  from  individual  objects 
■nd  fBclings.  There  is  a  rcsistanco  in  the  mailer  to  the 
illostration  applied  to  it—the  concrete  and  abstract  are 
hardly  co-ordinal« ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  when  the  first 
difficulty  is  overcome,  they  must  agree  more  closely  in  the 
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edsential  qnalitieB,  in  order  that  the  aoInoidoDca  may  be 
complete.  Otherwise,  it  ia  good  for  nothing ;  and  you 
jnatly  charge  the  aathor's  style  with  being  loose,  vague, 
flaccid,  and  imbecile.     TLo  poet  has  boon  said 

To  make  ua  lamia 
Of  trutli  and  pmo  delight  in  endleaa  lays. 

Hut  80  the  prose-writer,  who  always  mingles  clay  with  his 
gold,  and  often  scparat^B  truth  from  mere  pleasure.  Ho 
can  only  ftrriye  at  the  last  through  tho  first,  fefootrj^ 
one  pleasing  or  Gtrikiug  image  obviously  suggests  another ; 
tlio  increasing  the  scnae  of  beauty  or  grandeur  is  the 
principle  of  composition  :  in.  prose,  tho  professed  object  is 
to  impart  conviction,  and  nothiug  csui  he  admitted  by  way 
of  ornament  or  itliif,  that  dotia  not  add  new  force  or 
alearneas  to  the  urigimil  c.i.mc option-  The  two  classes  of 
~ABU  bntlgllt  LugcHit  r  by  llie  orator  or  impassioned  prose- 
writer,  to  wit,  the  gonerul  subject  and  the  particnlaT 
imngo,  are  so  far  incompatible,  and  the  identity  most  be 
more  Htrtct,  more  marked,  more  determinate,  to  make  them 
coalesce  to  any  practical  purpose.  Every  word  should  be 
i\  blow :  every  thought  should  instantly  grapple  with  its 

I  follow.  Tlicro  must  be  a  woigbt,a  precision,  a  conformity 
IViiin  associnlion  in  tho  tropes  and  figures  of  animated 
jiitwu  to  ftt  thoin  to  their  place  in  the  argument,  and  mako 
thorn  (tfU,  which  may  bo  disjtensed  with  in  poetry,  where 
Ihsn  ia  Honietlnng  mucli  more  congenial  between  the 
iubjuot-iuftttcr  aud  thu  illiietratioQ— 
l.lko  brautv  lusliiiig  IxNtutiftd  old  rimo  I 
: 


I 


Whki  oui  bo  mare  romole,  for  instwioe,  and  at  the  samei 
liUM  lUOro  npi'iisilo,  ineto  l*r  tame,  than  tho  following 
contjwrjaun  i>f  iho  lvii]jl)»U  Coustitution  to  "the  proud 
Kstbof  WiiuWr,"  in  tlto  oelobrntol  LetUr  to  a  Noblai 

"Bnoh  M«  (Krir  iJvM;  eucb  fi«ir  religion,  and  sncltl 
Un,     lliil  M  (i>  vw  ouualrir  tuid  ow  ntoe,  as  long  a«| 
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'o  /        the  well'Compacted  etnicture  of  our  GLorch  and  SUte,  tha 
•anctnaiy,  the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  lair,  defanded 
by  tererence,  defended  by  power— a  fortress  at  once  and  & 
temple' — shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  broiv  of  the  British 
Sioa  ;  as  long  as  the  British  MouarcLy — not  more  limited 
tban  fenced  by  the  orders  of  tha  State — shaU,  like  tho 
{ovad   Keep  of  Windsor,  rising  ia  the  inajosty  of  pro- 
portJou,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and 
co«Tal  towers ;  as  long  as  this  awfnl  stmctore  shall  oversee 
and  goard  the  eabject«d  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and 
dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  kvel  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  &om  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  leyellers  of  France. 
Afi  long  as  our  Sorereiga  I^rd  the  King,  and  his  faithfal 
eahjecta,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  realm — the  triplsi 
cord  which  no  man  caa  break ;  the  solemn,  eworn,  con- 
stitutional &ank-pledgo  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guaranteea 
of  each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  lights ;  the  joint 
and  eeveral  securities,  each  in  its  plact;  and  order,  for  every 
land,  and  evety  quality  of  property  and  of  digni^— Aa 
long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the  l)uke  of  Bedford  is  safe : 
and  70  are  all  safe  together — the  high  from  tho  blights 
envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapadty ;  tho  low  &om  thfli 
iron  hand  of  oppression   and  the  insolent  spurn  of  cou' 
tempt.     Amen  I  and  bo  be  it :  and  so  it  will  be, 

Deud  domua  MneiE  Capitoli  immubile  Baxum 
Aooolct;  impcriumqne  patct  BomaDua  habeliit." 

Xothong  can  well  be  more  improcticahle  to  a  simile  than 
tho  vague  and  complicated  idea  which  is  here  embodied 
in  one  ;  yet  how  finely,  how  nobly  it  etnnda  out,  in  natural 
grandeur,  in  royal  stato,  with  double  barriers  round  it  to 
answer  for  its  identity,  with  "buttress,  frieze,  and  coigne 
of 'vantage "  for  the  imaginatioa  to  "make  its  pendant 
bed  and  procieant  cradle,"  till  the  idea  is  confounded  with 
tiie  object  representing  it — the  wonder  of  a  kingdom ;  and 


\ 
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1  ■■Teiuplniu  in  nicdum  orcis." 

rwi'iw,  I'/tAe  Tem^  of  JeratnUm. 
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Iliaa  bow  Bbriking,  tonr  dedenninod  the  descent,  "  at  one 
fell  swoop,"  to  the  "low,  fct,  Bedford  level!"    Poetry ( 
irould  liave  beem  boond  to  m&m^in  a  certain  decoram,  a 
regnlni  bEklance  bctn'ccn  these  two  ideas;  ettrliug  prose 
throws  aside  aU  such  idle  respect  to  appearances,  and  wiy» 
its  pen,  like  a  sword,  "'sharp  and  sweet,"  lays  open  the  i 
naked  truth  I    The  poet's  Muse  is  like  a  mistress,  whom  J 
wo  keep   only  while   she  is  yonng  and  beaatifiil,  durante] 
batn  jjaeilo ;  the  Alnse  of  prose  is  like  a  wife,  whom  wol 
take  during  life,  forbetter/or  worse.     Burke's  eieciition, 
like  ihat  of  all  good  prose,  savours  of  the  teitnro  of  what ' 
he  describee,  and  his  pen  slides  or  drags  over  the  grouncl 
of  his  subject,  liko  the  painter's  pencil.     The  most  rigid 
fidelity  and  the  most  fanciful  extravagance  meet,  and  are 
reconciled  in  bis  pages.     I  never  pass  Windsor  but  I 
think  of  this  passage  is  Bnrke,  and  hardly  know  to  which 
I  am  indebted  most  for  enriching  my  moral  sense,  that  or 
tho  fine  pictnresciue  stanza  in  Gray, 


From  WindBQc'a  hcigbtH  the  espanae  below 
Of  mead,  of  lawn,  of  wood  aurvof ,  £c. 
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I  might  mention  that  the  so-much- admired  description 
in  one  of  the  India  Bpccches,  of  Hyder  Ally's  army  (I 
think  it  is)  which  "now  hung  like  a  clond  npon  the  moun- 
tain, and  now  burst  upon  the  plain  liko  a  thimdorbolt," 
would  do  oc[UBlly  woll  for  poetry  or  prose.  It  is  a  bold 
and  striking  illustration  of  a  naturally  impressivo  object. 
Tbis  ia  not  the  case  with  the  Abbe  Sieyos's  far-famed 
"  pigeon-boles,"  nor  with  the  comparison  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  "  tho  Leviathan,  tumbling  about  his  unwieldy 
bulk  in  the  ocean  of  royal  hoaaty."  Nothing  here  saves 
the  description  but  the  force  of  the  invective ;  the  start- 
ling truth,  tho  vehemence,  tho  remoteness,  the  aptitude, 
the  perfect  peculiarity  and  coincidence  of  the  allusion. 
No  writoi  would  ever  have  thought  of  it  but  himself;  no 
reader  can  ever  forget  it.     What  is  there  in  common,  ono 
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tnigbt  Bay,  between  a  Peer  of  the  Bcalm,  and  "  that  eea- 
heast,"  of  those 

Created  hiigi->Et  that  swim  the  owan-etteam? 

Tet  !Barke  bos  knit  the  two  ideas  together,  and  no  man 
can  put  tbem  asunder.  No  matter  how  Blight  and  pre- 
cimouB  the  connection,  the  length  of  lino  it  ie  DecossoTf 
for  the  fancy  to  give  oat  in  keeping  hold  of  the  object  on 
which  it  has  fastened,  he  seems  to  have  "  put  bis  hook  in 
the  Boetrils"  of  this  enormons  creature  of  the  crown,  that 
empurples  all  its  track  through  tho  glittering  expanse  of  a 
profound  Emd  roBtlees  imagination  ! 

In  looking  into  the  Irta  of  lost  week,  1  find  tho  following 
[tts&ages,  in  an  article  on  the  death  of  Lord  Costlereagh. 

'■  The  splendour  of  Majesty  leaving  the  BritiBh  metro- 
polia,  careering  along  the  ocean,  and  landing  in  tho  capital 
of  the  North,  is  diBtiiiguished  only  by  glitapaee  through 
the  dense  lUTBy  of  clouds  in  which  Death  hid  himself, 
nhile  he  strnck  down  to  the  dust  the  statebest  courtier 
oear  tho  throne,  and  the  broken  train  of  which  pureuce 
and  crosses  the  Boyal  progress  wherever  its  glories  are 
presented  to  the  eye  of  imagination 

"  The  same  indefatigable  mind — a  mind  of  all  work — 
wliith  thns  ruled  the  Continent  with  a  rod  of  iron,  tho 
(word — mthin  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  ruled 
a  more  distracted  region  with  n.  more  subtle  and  linely- 
tempcrod  weapon,  the  tonguo ;  and  truly,  if  this  wag  the 
only  weapon  his  Lordship  wielded  there,  where  ho  linil 
daily  to  encounter,  and  frequently  almost  alone,  enemies 
more  formidable  than  Buonaparte,  it  must  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  achieved  greater  victories  than  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero  ever  gained  in  for  nioro  easy  fields  of  strife; 
nay,  he  wrought  miracles  of  speech,  outvying  those 
miracles  of  song,  which  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  performed, 
irhcn  not  only  men  and  brutes,  hut  rocks,  woods,  and 
moiuttaina,  followed  the  sound  of  bis  voice  and  lyre.  •  p  . 
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"Bnt  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  tlie  gourd  that 
flonrtHhed  over  his  hcnd  in  the  brightest  eunshine  of  & 
court;  both  pQi'ished  in  a  night,  and  in  the  moniiiig,  that 
which  had  been  his  glory  and  his  shadow,  covered  him 
like  a  shroud ;  whUe  the  corpse,  notwithstanding  all  hia 
honours,  and  titles,  and  offtces,  lay  unmoved  in  tho  place 
whore  it  fell,  till  a  judgment  had  been  passed  upon  him, 
which  the  poorest  peasant  escapes  when  ho  dies  in  the 
ordinary  conrae  of  nature."  ' 

This,  it  must  bo  confessed,  is  very  unlike  Burke ;  yet 
Mr,  Montgomery  is  a  very  pleasing  poet,  and  a  strenuona 
politician.  Tho  whole  is  travelling  out  of  lite  record,  ni-l 
to  no  sort  of  purpose.  The  author  is  constantly  getting 
away  fi'om  the  impression  of  hia  subject,  to  envelope  him- 
self in  a  cloud  of  images,  which  weaken  and  perplex, 
instead,  of  adding  force  and  clearness  to  it.  Provided 
he  is  figurative,  he  does  not  care  how  commonplace  or 
irrelevant  tho  figures  are,  and  he  wanders  on,  delighted  in 
a  labyrinth  of  words,  like  a  tmant  schoolboy,  who  is  only 
glad  to  have  escaped  from  his  task.  He  has  a  very  slight 
hold  of  his  subject,  and  is  tempted  to  let  it  go  for  any  fal- 
lacious oi'nament  of  style.  How  ohseure  and  circuitons 
is  the  allusion  to  "  tho  clouds  in  which  Death  hid  himself, 
to  striko  down  the  stateliest  conrtier  near  the  throne !" 
How  hackneyed  is  the  reference  to  Demosthenes  and 
Oicero,  and  how  utterly  quaint  and  unmeaning  is  the 
ringing  the  changes  upon  Orpheus  and  his  train  of  men, 
beasts,  woods,  rocks,  and  mountains  in  connection  with 
Lord  Castlereaghl  But  he  is  better  pleased  with  this 
classical  iable  than  with  the  death  of  the  ^bTohlc  Peer,  and 
delights  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  however  little  use.  So  he  is 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  a  gourd; 
not  to  enforce,  bnt  as  a  relief  to  his  reflections;  and 
points  hia  conclusion  with  a  puling  sort  of  commonplace- 
that  a  peasant,  who  dies  a  natural  death,  has  no  Ooroner'i) 
•  Sbepidd  Adeertiser,  Aug.  20,  1823. 
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laqnest  to  sit  upon  him.  All  thcRc  are  the  faults  of  the 
Drdinary  poutical  etyle.  Poets  think  tlioy  are  bound  by  the 
tecour  of  their  iadenturee  to  the  Muses,  to  "  elevate  and 
snrpriBe  "  in  every  lino ;  and  not  haying  the  usual  resources 
in  common  or  abstracted  subjects,  aspires  to  the  end  with- 
out the  means.  They  make,  or  pretend,  an  eitraordinnry 
interest  where  there  is  none.  They  are  ambitious,  vain, 
and  indolent — more  busy  in  preparing  idle  ornaments, 
whicli  they  take  their  ehanco  of  bringing  in  somehow  or 
other,  than  intent  on  eliciting  truths  by  fair  and  honest 
inqniry.  It  shonld  seem  as  if  they  considered  prose  as  a  , 
sort  of  waiting-maid  to  poetry,  that  could  only  be  expected  ! 
to  wear  Lor  mistress's  cast-off  finery.  Poets  have  been" 
nid  to  succeed  best  in  fiction ;  and  the  account  here  given 
may  in  part  explain  tho  reason.  That  is  to  say,  they  must 
choose  their  own  subject,  iu  sucli  a  manner  as  to  afford 
Qtom  continual  opportunities  of  appealing  to  the  senses 
anil  exciting  the  £i.ticy.  Dry  details,  abstruse  speeulationa 
do  not  give  scope  to  fividnesa  of  description  ;  anil,  na  they 
cannot  bear  to  he  considered  dull,  they  become  too  often 
afiectcd,  extravagant,  and  insipid. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleridge  for  tho  comparison  of  ' 
poetic  prose  to  tho  secondhand  finery  of  a  lady's-maid 
(jnst  made  use  of).  He  himself  is  an  instance  of  his  own 
olsorvation,  and  (ivliat  is  oven  worse)  of  the  opposite 
fault — «n  affectation  of  quaintness  and  originality.  With 
hits  of  tarnished  lace  and  worthless  frippery,  he  assumes 
a  sweeping  oriental  costume,  or  borrows  tho  stiff  dresses 
of  our  ancestors,  or  starts  an  eccentric  fashion  of  his  own. 
He  IB  Bwelling  and  turgid — everlastingly  aiming  to  be 
greater  than  his  subject ;  filling  his  fancy  with  fmnes 
knd  vapours  in  tho  pangs  and  throes  of  miraculous  por- 
tmition,  and  bringing  forth  only  ilUl  birllis.  Ho  has  an 
incessant  craving,  as  it  were,  to  esalt  every  idea  into  a 
metaphor,  to  expand  every  sentiment  into  a  lengthened 
mystery,  voluminous  and  vast,  confused  and  cloudy.     His 
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etj'Ie  ia  not  euccinct,  bat  incumbered  with  a  train  ot 
woids  ftiid  images  that  have  no  practical,  and  only  b 
possible  relation  to  one  another — that  add  to  its  statclinesa, 
but  impede  its  march.  One  of  his  sentences  winds  its 
"forlorn  way  obseuro"  OTOr  the  page  like  a.  ptitriorchal 
procession  with  camels  laden,  wreathed  tiirbons,  household 
wealth,  the  whole  riches  of  the  author's  mind  ponred  out 
upon  tho  baiTeu  waste  of  his  subject.  The  palm-troe 
spreads  its  sterile  branches  overhead,  and  tho  land  o: 
promise  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Ail  this  is  owing 
to  his  wishing  to  overdo  everything — to  make  some- 
thing more  out  of  everything  than  it  is,  or  than  it  ia 
worth.  Tho  simple  truth  docs  not  satisfy  him — no  direct 
proposition  fills  np  the  moulds  of.  his  understanding. 
All  is  foreign,  farfetched,  irrelevant,  laboured,  impro- 
dnotiTe.  To  read  one  of  his  disquisitions  is  like  hearing 
tho  YHriationa  to  a  piece  of  music  without  tho  score. 
Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  ho  is  not  like  a  man  going  a 
journey  by  tho  stage-coach  along  the  highroad,  but  ia 
always  getting  into  a  balloon,  and  mounting  into  tho  air, 
abovB  the  plain  gi-ound  of  prose.  Wlcther  ho  soars  to 
the  ompyroBii,  or  dives  to  the  centre  (as  he  sSmetimeB 
docs),  it  IB  equally  to  got  away  from  tho  question  before 
F  him,  and  to  prove  that  li'e  owes  everything  to  Msown 
■  inind.  His  object  is  to  invent;  bo  scorns  to  imitate. 
The  buE,io<'f;s  of  prnse  is  tlic*  Cdntravy.  But  Mr,  Coltridga 
1   is  a  poet,  and  liis  tlionfjlits  tiro  free. 

I  tbffiif  t)ie  poet-laureate'  ia  a  much  better  prose- 
writer.  His  style  has  an  antique  qiiaintness,  with  a 
jnodom  familiarity.  He  has  just  a  sufficient  sprinkling 
of  archaisms,  of  allusions  to  old  Fuller,'  and  Burton,'  and 

'  Sonthey.— Ed. 

-  In   ceCpronoe,    eliiefly,  to   Fuller'a  better-known  works,  tha  ' 
WoTlhirs  of  England,  16G2,  and  tho  Ilnlij  and  Profane  State.— E\i, 

'  Batton'B  Analomy  of  IHeliwchoI;;,   first  printcfl  in  1621,  bjiJ 
mnoli  ottered  in  anbsequent  editions. — Ed. 
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Latimer,*  to  set  off  or  qualify  tliQ  Binart  flippant  tono  of 
hie  apologies  for  eiistiog  abuaea,  or  tho  ready,  galling 
TirnlBiico  of  his  personal  inTectives.  Mr.  Sonthcy  is  a 
fiijtlifiil  hiBtorian,  and  no  inefficieat  piirtiaui.  In  the 
former  character  hia  mind  in  teaaciooa  of  facts ;  aad  in 
tlio  latter,  his  spleen  and  jealousy  prevent  the  "  extra- 
Tagnnt  and  erring  spirit''  of  tbo  poet  from  losing  itself 
in  Fancy's  endless  maze.  Ho  "  stoops  to  earlh"  at  least, 
and  prostitutes  his  pen  to  some  purpose  (not  at  the  same 
lime  losing  hie  own  soul,  and  gaining  nothing  by  it)^ 
Mid  hevililiesEeform,  andpraisesthe  reign  of  George  III. 
in  good  set  terms,  in  a  sS'a.ightforward,  intelligible, 
practical,  pointed  way.  Ha  is  nut  buoyed  up  by  conscious 
power  out  of  the  icach  of  common  apprehensions,  but 
makes  the  most  of  tiie  obvious  advantages  ho  possesses. 
Ton  mny  complain  of  a  pettiness  and  petulonee  of  manner, 
bnt  certainly  there  is  no  want  of  spirit  or  facility  of 
eiecntion.  He  does  not  wasto  powder  and  shot  in  tho 
air,  but  loads  his  piece,  takes  a  level  aim,  and  hits  his 
mark.  One  would  say  (though  hia  Muse  is  ambidexter) 
that  he  wrote  prose  with  his  right  hand ;  there  is  nothing 
awkward  or  circuitous,  or  feeble  in  it.  "  The  words  of 
Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  aougs  of  Apollo ;"  but  tltis 
ronld  not  apply  to  him.  Hia  prose-lucubrations  ore 
pleasanter  reading  than  bis  poetry.  Indeed  he  is  equally 
pnetised  and  Toluminous  in  both ;  and  it  is  no  improbable 
cunjectiiro,  that  Mr.  Soutlicy  may  have  had  some  idea  of 
rivalling  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  in  the  extent,  the  spirit, 
and  the  versatility  of  his  productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
except  that  he  has  written  no  tragedies  but  Wat  Tyler ! 

To  my  taste,  the  Author  of  Rimini,  and  Editor  of  the 
Examiner,'  is  among  the  best  and  least  corrupted  of  our 
poetical  prose- writers.     In  his  light  but  well-supported 

'  Bishop  Ltilimer'a  Seven  Serraoni  Before  JEdward  TI^  delivered 
ud  puUiahtd  !□  l.'i'in, — Ed. 
*  Leigh  Uant. — Ed.  ir   i     , 
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oolonms  we  find  the  racinesa,  the  ehorpuees.  and  sparkling 
effect  of  poetry,  with  little  that  is  extravBgaut  or  foi^ 
fetched,  and  no  turgidity  or  pompous  pretension.  Por- 
liaps  there  is  too  mnch  the  appearance  of  relasation  and 
trifling  (as  if  he  had  escaped  the  ehackles  of  rhyme),  a 
caprice,  a  levity,  and  a  disposition  to  innovate  in  vorda 
and  ideas.  Still  the  genuine  masttr  spirit  of  the  prose- 
iriiter  is  there ;  the  tone  of  lively  sensihle  conversation; 
and  this  may  in  part  arise  &om  the  anther's  being  himself 
an  animated  talker.  Mi-.  Hnnt  wants  something  of  the 
heat  and  carncstnoss  of  the  political  partisan ;  bnt  his 
funiliar  and  luiscellaneous  papers  have  all  the  ease,  grace, 
and  point  of  tho  best  stylo  of  Essay-writing.  Many  of 
his  eftnsions  in  the  hidicaior  show,  that  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  oxoIuBivoly  to  that  mode  of  writing,  ho  inherits 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than  any  man  since  his  time. 

Lord  Byron's  prose  ia  bad ;  that  is  to  say,  heavy, 
laboured,  and  coarse  i  he  tries  to  knock  some  one  down 
with  the  bntt-end  of  every  line,  which  defeats  his  object 
— and  the  style  of  the  Author  of  Wmerley  (if  ho  cornea 
fairly  into  this  discussion)  as  mero  style  is  villainous. 
It  ia  pretty  plain  he  iaapoet;  for  tho  sound  of  names 
runs  meehauicaUy  in  his  ears,  and  he  rings  tho  changes 
unuonsciously  on  the  same  words  in  a  sentence,  like  the 
same  rhymes  in  a  coupleL 

Not  to  spin  out  this  discussion  too  much,  I  would  con- 
clude by  observing,  that  some  of  the  old  English  prose- 
writers  (who  were  not  poets)  are  tho  best,  aud,  at  the 
Eome  time,  tlio  most  poetical  in  the  iavourable  sense. 
Among  these  wo  may  reckon  some  of  the  old  divines,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  at  the  head  of  them.  There  is  a  flush 
like  tho  dawn  over  his  writings ;  the  sweetness  of  the  rose, 
tho  freshness  of  tho  morning  dew.  There  is  a  sofhiess 
in  his  stylo,  proceeding  from  tho  tenderness  of  his  heart : 
but  his  head  is  firm,  and  his  hand  is  &ee.  His  materials 
are  as  finely  wrought  up  as  they  ore  original  and  attrac- 
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tiro  in  themaelTes.  Hiltrai's  ptoae-stfle  saronn  too 
mooli  of  poetry,  and,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin.  Dryden's  lb  perfectly  nnexcep- 
tiooable,  and  a  modd,  in  simplicity,  strength,  and  perspi- 
coity,  for  the  anhjeets  be  treated  of. 


On  Dreams, 


Db.  SpDazHKUt,in  treating  of  the  PkyHdogy  of  the  Brain,^ 
has  the  following  coriona  passage : 

"  The  state  of  aomnamlmliam  equally  proves  the  plurality 
of  &e  organs.  This  is  the  state  of  inoomplete  sleep, 
wherein  several  organs  are  watching.  It  is  known  that 
Sta  brain  acts  npon  the  external  world  by  means  of  rolmi- 
tary  motion,  of  the  vdoe,  and  of  the  five  external  senses. 
Now,  if  in  sleeping  some  organs  be  active,  dreams  take 
place ;  if  the  action  of  the  brain  be  propagated  to  tho 
nmsdes,  there  follow  motions ;  if  the  action  of  the  bnun 
be  propagated  to  tho  vocal  organs,  the  sleeping  person 
speaks.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  sleeping  persons  dream 
and  speak ;  others  dream,  speak,  hear,  and  answer ;  others 
Etill  dream,  rise,  do  varions  tbinge,  and  walk.  This  latter 
state  lis  called  somnambalism,  tbat  is,  the  state  of  walking 
during  sleep.  Now,  as  the  oar  can  bear,  so  the  eyes  may 
see,  while  tbe  other  organs  sleep ;  and  there  ore  facts 
quite  positive  which  prove  that  several  persons  in  the 
state  of  somnambulism  have  seen,  but  always  with  open 
ayes.  There  are  also  convulsive  fits  in  which  the  patients 
see  without  hearing,  and  vice  versa.     Some  somnambulists 

'  Dr.  Spurzlieim  published  ia  1818,  8vo.,  Obeercationi  >ur  la 
Fhrenologie,  and  in  1820,  8to.,  Eieai  Fhilosopliique  sur  la  Nalure 
Morale  el  IntdleclueUe.  But  the  work  which  suggested  tho  present 
Essay  was,  The  Fhyaiogaamical  System  of  Dt».  Gall  and  Spuriheim, 
foanded  on  an  Anatomical  and  Fhyiulogical  Exami-aation  of  Oie 
Kerrouf  Syelem  ia  general,  and  0/  the  Brain  ill  parlicular.  1815, 
%m.    But  compare  Essay  XII.  otSeeond  Series.— Ed, 
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do  things  of  wliich  they  are  not  capnble  ia  a  eUte  of 
wutcLing ;  and  dreaming  persons  reason  aomcitimes  bettor 
than  thoj  do  nhun  awako.  This  phenomeiion  is  not 
OBtonishing,"  &c.* 

There  is  here  a  very  singnlar  mixing  up  of  the  flattest 
tniisms  with   the  moBt  gratuitous  assumptiose ;   bo  that 
the  ono   being  told  with  great  gravity,  and  the  othepj 
delivered  \yith  the  moet  familiar  air,  ono  is  puzzled  iu  i 
cursory  perusal  to  dietiagniBh  wliich  is  which.     Tliia  is 
an  art  of  staltifjiug  the  reader,  like  tliat  of  the  juggler 
who  Bhowa    you  some    plain    matter-of-fiict    eiperimenli 
just  as  he  is  going  to  play  off  his  capital  trick.     The  mino 
is,  by  this  alternation  of  stylo,  tlirown  off  its  guard  ;  anc 
between  wondering  first  (it  the  absurdity,  and  then  at  tliel 
Buperficiality  of  the  work,  becomes  almost  a  convert  to  it^ 
A  thing  exceedingly  questionable  is  stated  so  roundlyj 
you  think  there  must  be  something  in  it :  the  plainest  pro- 
position is  put  in  so  doubtful  and  cautions  a  manner,  yor 
conceive  the  writer  must  see  a  great  deal  farther  luto  the 
Bubject  than  you  do.     You  mistrust  your  cars  and  eyes 
Bud  are  in  a  fair  way  to  resign  the  nso  of  your  under- 
standing.    It  is  a  fine  stylo  of  vii/Hifyivi/.    Again,  it  is  the 
practice  with  the  German  school,  and  in  particular  witl 
Dr.  Spurzbeim,  to  run  oonntor  to  common  sense  and  the 
Ijest  authenticated  opinions.     They  must  always  be  mow 
knowing  than  everybody  else,  and  treat  the  wisdom  of  the 
'(Ticionts,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  modemB,  much  iii  the 
uarae  supercilious  way.     It  has  been  tuken  for  gmntodj 
generally  that  people  see  with  their  eyes  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  stated  la  the  above  passage  as  a  discovery  of  the  author,! 
"imparted  ia  dreadful  aecresy,"  that  sleep-walkers  always 
Bee  with  their  eyes  open.     The  meaning  of  which  is,  thaii 
we  are  not  to  give  too  implicit  or  unqualified  an  assent 
the  principle,  at  which  modem  philosophers  have  arrii 
with  Bomo  pains  and  difBcnlty,  that  we  acquire  our  ide 

'  F:^i:S!inC^:;{i-ai  $3*lar,  of  Dn.  Gall  and  Sjmnheifa,  p.  2\7. 
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of  external  objccte  through  the  bcdscb.  The  Irameendenial 
HiphistB  wish  to  bai:k  out  of  that,  as  too  conclusiTO  and 
well-defined  a  puaition.  They  would  be  glad  to  throw 
ttie  whole  of  what  has  beon  done  on  this  question  into 
voufiision  again,  in  order  to  begin  de  novo,  like  children 
who  coQGtnict  Louaos  with  cards,  and  when  the  pack  is 
htiilt  up,  shufild  them  all  together  on  the  table  again, 
These  intellectual  Sjsiphuses  are  always  rolling  the  etoae 
uf  knowledge  up  a  hill,  for  tho  porverHe  pleasure  of 
rolling  it  down  again.  Having  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in 
the  direction  of  reason  and  good  sense,  rather  than  seem 
piasire  or  tho  alavcs  of  any  opinion,  tliey  turn  back  with 
n  wonderful  look  of  sagacity  to  all  sorts  of  exploded 
prejudices  and  absurdity.  It  is  a  pity  that  wo  cannot  let 
icelt  done  alone,  and  that  after  labouring  for  centuries  to 
rcmoTe  ignorance,  wo  Bet  our  faces  with  tho  most  wilfnl 
oScionauQsa  against  tho  stability  of  knowledge.  The 
Phyeiognomictd  i^'ijelem  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzhoim  is  full 
'if  this  sort  of  disgusting  cant.  We  are  still  only  to 
iii-liere  in  all  xivbcUef — in  what  they  tell  ua.  Tho  leas 
credulous  wc  are  of  other  things,  tho  more  faith  we  shall 
bave  in  reserve  for  them :  hy  exhausting  our  stock  of 
scepticism  and  caution  on  such  obvious  matters-of-fact  as 
Uiat  people  alwajs  see  with  their  eyes  open,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  swallow  their  crude  and  extravagant  theories 
tvhole,  and  not  bo  astonished  at  "  the  phenomenon,  that 
persons  sometimes  reason  better  asleep  than  awake  1" 

I  have  alluded  to  this  poBsage  because  I  myself  am 
(ur  used  some  time  ago  to  he)  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  know 
Low  the  thing  is.  In  this  sort  of  disturbed,  unsound 
sleep,  the  e;es  are  not  closed,  and  are  attracted  by  tho 
light.  I  used  to  get  up  and  go  towards  the  window,  and 
make  violent  efforts  to  throw  it  open.  The  air  in  some 
meaflore  reviveil  me,  or  I  might  have  tried  to  fling  myaelt 
out  I  aaw  objects  indistinctly,  tho  houses,  for  instance, 
facing  me  on  the  opposito  side  of  the  street ;  bnt  still  it 
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was  BDiUG  time  before  I  could  rocognise  tbem  cir  reoollect 
wliero  I  va,B :  that  ie,  I  was  still  oaloep,  and  tlie  dinincsB 
of  my  EcnBes  (as  fur  as  it  prevailed)  was  occasioned  by 
the  greater  nmnbnesB  of  my  memory,  Thia  phenomenon 
is  nut  astonishing,  imlesB  wo  cbooEO  in  all  Bueh  cases  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  For  in  fact,  it  is  the  mind 
that  sleeps,  and  the  aenaes  (so  to  apeak )  only  follow  the 
example.  The  mind  dozes,  and  the  eyelids  close  in  coq- 
Bec|uence :  we  do  not  go  to  sleep  becanae  we  shut  onr 
eyes,  I  con,  however,  speak  to  the  fact  of  the  eyes  being 
open  when  their  aenae  is  shnt ;  or  ratlier,  when  we  aro 
unable  to  draw  just  inferences  from  it.  It  is  generally 
in  the  night-time,  indeed,  or  in  a  strange  place,  that  tha 
circumstance  happens ;  but  as  soon  as  the  light  dawnB 
on  the  recollection,  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  the' 
senses  clear  np.  The  estemal  impression  is  mode  before, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  after  wo  are  awake  ; 
but  it  does  net  load  to  (ho  uaual  train  of  associations 
connected  with  that  impression ;  e.  17.,  the  name  of  the 
street  or  town  where  wa  are,  wlio  lives  at  tho  opposite 
house,  how  we  came  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  wo  are, 
&D.  ;  all  which  are  ideas  belonging  to  our  waking  ex- 
perience, and  are  at  this  time  cut  off  or  greatly  disturbed 
by  sleep.  It  is  jast  tlio  same  as  when  persons  rceoTer, 
from  a,  swoon,  and  fix  their  eyes  nnoonsciously  on  those 
about  thorn,  for  a  coaBidorablo  time  before  they  recollect 
where  they  are.  Would  anyone  hut  a  German  physi- 
ologist think  it  necessary  to  assure  us  that  at  this  time 
they  see,  but  with  their  eyes  open,  or  protend  that  though 
they  have  lost  all  memory  or  understanding  during  their 
fainting  fit,  their  minds  act  then  more  vigorously  and 
freely  than  ever,  because  they  are  not  distiitcted  by  out- 
ward impresfdous  ?  Tho  appeal  is  made  to  the  outward 
sense,  in  the  instances  we  havo  seen ;  but  the  mind  is 
deaf  to  it,  because  its  functions  are  for  tlie  time  gono. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  with  this  author,  that  in  sleep 
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•oine  of  the  organs  of  tho  misd  lest,  while  others  are 
ftctivc :  it  might  as  ytell  be  prctondcd  that  in  deep  one 
eye  watches  while  the  other  is  shut.  The  stupor  is 
general;  the  iacult^  of  tboogbt  itself  is  impaired;  and 
whatever  ideas  we  have,  instead  of  being  confined  to  any 
particnlor  bcslty  or  the  iniprcBsions  of  any  one  eonso, 
and  invigorated  thereby,  flont  at  random  &oia  object  to 
object,  from  one  clnsB  of  impressiouB  to  another,  without 
coherence  or  control.  The  contcitma  or  connecting  link 
between  our  ideas,  which  forms  them  into  separate  groups 
or  compares  different  jHirta  and  views  of  a  subject  to- 
gether, seems  to  be  that  which  is  principally  wanting  in 
deep ;  so  that  any  idea  that  presents  itself  in  this  anarchy 
of  the  mind  is  lord  of  the  oeccudant  for  the  moment,  and 
is  driven  out  by  the  nest  straggling  notion  that  comes 
across  it.  The  bundles  of  thought  are,  as  it  were,  untied, 
looaened  from  a  common  centre,  and  diift  along  the 
stream  of  fancy  as  it  happens.  Hence  the  confusion  (not 
the  concentration  of  the  facidtieB)  that  continually  takes 
plovo  in  this  state  of  holf-porccption.  The  mind  takes 
ill  lint  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  ono  part  of  a  subject,  and 
therefore  cannot  correct  its  sudden  and  heterogeneous 
transitions  from  one  momentary  impression  to  another  by 
a  larger  grasp  of  nnderstanding.  Thus  we  confound  one 
pc-rsiin  with  another,  merely  from  aomo  accidental  coin- 
cid'.'ncQ,  the  name  or  tho  place  where  we  have  seen  them, 
vt  their  having  been  concerned  with  us  in  some  particular 
tmitsaotioD  tho  evening  before.  They  lose  and  regain 
tlieir  proper  identity  perhaps  half  a  dezen  times  in  this 
rambling  way ;  nor  are  wo  able  (though  wo  are  somewhat 
incroduloua  and  surprised  at  these  compound  creations) 
to  detect  the  error,  from  not  being  prepared  to  trace  the 
■Hmc  connected  subject  of  thought  to  a  number  of  varying 
and  successive  ramifications,  or  to  form  the  idea  of  a 
uhalf.  We  think  that  Mr.  6uch-a-oue  did  so  and  so; 
icn,  from  a  sooond  face  coming  across  ns,  like  the  slides 
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vt  n  iTinHto  Inntiirii,  it  wm  not  he,  but  another ;  then  soma 
mill  i'ilIIm  liiiii  I>,r  liii  ri(i;)it  uiunQ,  and  he  is  himself  again. 
W"  iirii  Hull)  nlnidlioil  nl  l.lioso  groes  contraJictionfl ;  for 
if  tlio  iiiliii]  WHN  on]inblu  of  percoiving  them  in  all  their 
ithmii'itll.y.  II  wiiiiM  iint  bn  liable  tu  fall  into  them.  It 
niiin  IfiI.'i  tlimii  fur  llio  Himio  TooBrin  that  it  is  budlj 
OUliOokxiN  v!  llifliu  wlinii  miulo. 

'I'liiit  wlili'li  wnt  iinw  rt  hono,  a,  bear,  a  cloud, 

ttVMi  witli  <i  UinIikIiL  tlio  ruck  'ligliiima, 

Aixl  iimkiiN  \l  Indlntlnut  in  wittoT  [«  In  water. 

Till  i1ilT>iriiiuii>.  H'l  fur  thnri,  Wivcon  Blocpiog  and  waking 
Mdinii  til  lin,  Uiitl  ill  t)i(i  Intlur  wo  linvo  a  greater  range  of 
iiiiiiHiiliiiiM  r'U'iitlimliiiinH,  u  larjjor  dii!conT80  of  reason,  and 
(iNNiioliibi   iili'iiN  hi  I'irigor  trains  and  more  as  tbey  u« 

mini lull    "iiK    ivltli    iiiiirlliiir   in   the   order   of  natnre ; 

wliiiNHM  111  llii)  fi)riii(ir,  uiiy  two  imjirGSsionB,  that  meet  or 
itro  ullkii,  Jiilii  L*i)nijHi)iy,  and  tbon  are  parted  again,  with- 
iiiil  tKilliie,  like  the  ffilh  from  the  wave.  So  in  madness, 
Hmni  In,  1  ubiiiibl  ii]i]pniliiiiiii,  the  same  tyranny  of  the 
liii»|;;liiiil,inii  iiviir  tlii>  jiiil;f;ini.-nt ;  that  is,  the  mind  bos 
ii)l|>jii<il  il.M  i'ilIiIi),  unit  hIuj^Io  imagoH  meet,  and  jostle,  and 
■uili'1  Ni|il<Ii)iily  tiiK'ithur,  witliout  any  power  to  arrange 
nr  iiii]ii|iar[t  tlimii  witli  iilhorii  with  whieb  they  are  con- 
tioutni]  ill  tbu  woi'ld  of  Toality.  Tbere  is  a  continnol 
|ihiitil.itNiiiaK"i'iii  -  wlintover  ebapcs  and  colours  come 
tjiKolliiii'  (ii'ii  liy  tbn  bout  and  violence  of  tbe  brain  re- 
I'hiTiiil  III  'ixloiTial  nature,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
tiiiKi,  |ihu'i>,  or  riminiKtaiino.  From  the  same  want  of 
continuity,  wo  ufton  forgot  our  di'eoms  bo  speedily:  if  we 
cannot  cati'.b  them  an  they  uro  passing  out  at  tbo  door, 
we  iiiiver  m^t  eyes  uu  tbem  again.  There  is  no  clue  or 
thread  of  imugination  to  trace  tbem  by.  In  a  morning 
•umotiinoi  wo  buvo  bad  a  dream  that  we  try  in  Tain  to 
rocollucl ;  il  in  gone,  like  tbe  rainbow  from  tbe  cloud. 
At  other  times  (so  cvanoscent  is  their  texture)  we  forget 
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vo  have  droamt  at  (ill;  and  at  these  times  the  miad 

seems  to  have  been  e.  merci  blanlc,  and  sleep  presents  only 
an  imnge  of  death.  Heuce  has  arisen  the  fumous  dispute, 
WlKther  (lie  tout  Ihijilta  almaijg  f — on  which  Mr.  Looks 
mi  diffurent  writers  have  bestowed  so  much  tedious  und 
im]Trr>fitablu  discussion;  eomo  maintaining  that  the- mind 
u'BE  likg  ft  watch  that  goes  continually,  though  more 
uluirlj  and  irregnlarly  at  one  time  than  another ;  while 
the  opposite  party  contended  that  it  often  stopped  tilto- 
{^elher,  bringing  the  example  of  sound  sleep  as  an  argU' 
ineat,  and  desiring  to  know  what  proof  we  could  have  of 
thonghts  passing  through  the  mind,  of  which  it  was  itself 
perfectly  unconeeious,  and  retained  not  the  slightest 
m:ollection.  I  grant,  we  often  sleep  so  sound,  or  have 
aooh  fiunt  imagery  passing  throngU  the  brain,  that  if  we 
untke  by  degrees,  we  forget  it  altogether :  wo  recollect 
uuT  first  waking,  and  perhaps  some  imperfect  suggestions 
of  fancy  juet  before ;  but  beyond  this,  all  is  mere  ob- 
livion. But  I  have  observed  that  whenever  I  have  been 
naked  np  suddenly,  and  not  left  to  myself  to  recover 
from  this  stale  of  mental  torpor,  I  have  been  always 
dreaming  of  something,  i.  e.,  thinking,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  qnestion.  Let  anyone  call  you  at  any  time, 
liowover  fast  asleep  you  may  be,  you  make  out  their 
voice  in  the  fiiat  surprise  to  be  like  some  one's  you  wore 
Ihinkiog  of  in  your  sleep.  Lot  aa  accidental  noise,  the 
iiiUing  of  something  in  the  neit  room,  rouse  you  up,  you 
constantly  find  something  to  associate  it  with,  or  translate 
it  hack  into  the  language  of  your  slumbering  thoughts. 
You  are  never  taken  completely  at  a  nonplus — summoned, 
ns  it  were,  out  of  a  state  of  nonexistence.  It  is  easy  for 
anyone  to  try  the  experiment  upon  himself;  that  is,  to 
Gxamino  every  time  ho  is  waked  up  suddenly,  so  that  his 
waking  and  sleeping  state  are  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  whether  he  has  not  in  all  such  cases  been  dream- 
ing of  something,  and  not  fairly  caiigld  napping.     For 
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myself,  I  think  I  caa  speak  with  certainty.     It  would 

indeed  be  rather  odd  to  awake  out  of  such  an  absolute 
privation  and  suspense  of  thought  as  is  contended  for 
by  the  pai'tiMins  of  the  contrary  theory.  It  would  be 
a  peep  into  the  grave,  a  consciouBuese  of  death,  an  escape 
from  the  woi'id  of  nonentity  ! 

The  vividnesa  of  our  iniprcsBionB  in  dreanis,  of  which 
flo  much  has  been  said,  seems  to  bo  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  or,  if  this  mode  of  expreSHion  should  be  ohjected  to 
as  unwarrantable.  I'sther  phyeicel  than  mental.  It  is  a 
Tftpour,  a  fnmc,  the  effect  of  the  "  heat-oppressed  brain." 
The  imagination  gloats  over  an  ide^i,  and  doats  at  the 
Bftmo  time.  However  wai'm  or  brilliant  the  colouring  of 
these  changing  appearanceB,  they  vanish  with  tho  dawn. 
They  are  put  out  by  our  waking  thoughts,  as  the  auu  puts 
out  a  caudle,  It  is  unlucky  that  wo  sometimes  remember 
the  heroic  sentiments,  the  profound  discoveries,  the  witty 
repartees  we  have  uttered  in  our  sleep.  The  one  turn  to 
bombast,  the  others  are  more  truisms,  and  the  last  abso- 
lute nonsense.  Yot  we  clothe  them  certainly  with  a 
fancied  importance  at  the  moment.  This  seems  to  be 
merely  the  effervescence  of  the  blood  or  of  the  brain, 
phynicAUy  acting.  It  is  an  odd  thing  in  sleep,  that  we 
not  ouly  fancy  we  sec  different  persons,  and  talk  to  them, 
but  that  wo  hear  them  make  answers,  and  startle  us  with 
an  observation  or  a  piece  of  news ;  aud  though  we  of 
coarse  put  the  answer  into  their  mouths,  we  have  no  idea 
beforehand  what  it  will  he,  and  it  takes  us  as  much  by 
Burpriso  ns  it  would  in  reality.  This  kind  of  suocessfal 
venti'iloquism  which  we  practise  upon  ourselves  may 
perhaps  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  from  tho 
shortsightedness  and  incomplete  consciousness  which 
nrero  remarked  above  as  tho  peculiar  charactoristios  of 
Bleep. 

Tho  power  of  prophesying  or  foreseeing  things  in  our 
sleep,  ns  from  a  higher  and  more  ohstracted  sphere  of 
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tboDglit,  need  not  be  liere  argued  npon.     TLore  is,  how- 
ever,  a  sort  of  profundity  in  sleep  ;  and  it  may  be  usefully 
oonsnltod  as  an  oracle  in  this  way.     It  may  be  said  that 
the  Tolnctary  power  is  Gusponded,  and  tilings  como  upon 
US  Bfi  nncipccted  rcvolotiona,  vrliich  we  keep  out  of  onr 
Ihoaglits  at  other  times.     We  may  be  aware  of  a  danger 
yet  we  do  not  choosQ,  while  we  have  tbo  full  oom- 
id  of  our  faculties,  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves :  the  im- 
pending event  ivill  then  appear  to-  us  afi  a  dream,  and  we  eball 
most  likely  find  it  verified  afterwords.    Another  thing  of  no 
an&U  consequence  is,  that  we  may  somotiraos  discover  our 
it,  and  almost  unconscious  sentiments,  mtb  respect  to 
na  cr  things  in  the  same  way.     Wu  are  not  hypo- 
crites in  onr  sleep,      I'he  curb  is    taken  off  from   our 
pteeions,  and  our  imagination  ivauders   at  ivill.      When 
awftke,  we  check  these  rising  thoughts,  and  fancy  we  have 
Ibcm  not.     In  dreams,  when  we  are  off  our  guard,  they 
return  securely  and  unbidden.     We  may  make  this  use  of 
Uie  infirmity  of  onr  sleeping  metamorpLosis,  that  we  may 
Kpress  any  feelings  of  this  soirt  that  wo  disapprove  in 
Aeir  incipient  state,  and  detect,  ere  it  bo  too  late,  on 
unwarrantable  antipathy  or  fatal  passioD.    Infants  cannot 
disguise  their  thoughts  from  others;    and    in    sleep  wo 
loreal  the  secret  to  ourselves. 

It  should  appear  that  I  have  never  been  in  lovo,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  never  dream  of  the  face  of  auyono  1  am 
partionlarly  attached  to.  I  have  thought  almost  to  agony 
of  the  same  person  for  years,  nearly  without  ceasing,  so 
to  have  her  face  always  before  mo,  and  to  be  haunted 
a  perpetual  eossciousnoss  of  disappointed  passion,  and 
yet  I  never  in  all  that  time  dreamt  of  this  person  more 
than  once  or  twice,  and  then  not  vividly,  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  this  perseverance  of  the  imagination  in  a 
fruitless  track  must  have  been  owing  to  mortified  pride, 
to  an  intense  desire  and  hope  of  good  in  tbo  abstract, 
more  than  to  love,  which  I  consider  as  an  individual  and 
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iDVolimtar^  passion,  and  which  therefore,  whoii  it  in 
strong,  must  predominate  over  the  fiinoy  in  sleep.  I 
think  myeelf  into  love,  and  di'eam  myself  out  of  it. 
I  should  hftva  made  a  very  bi»d  Endymion,  in  this  sense ; 
for  all  tho  time  the  heavenly  Goddess  was  shining  over 
my  head,  I  should  never  have  had  a  thought  ahout  hur, 
K  I  had  waked  and  found  her  gone,  I  might  have  Iweu  in 
a  considerable  taking.  Ooieridge  used  to  laugh  at  mo  for 
my  want  of  tho  faculty  of  dreaming ;  and  onco,  on  ray 
saying  that  I  did  not  like  tho  pretomntural  stories  in  the 
Arahian  Nighls  (for  tho  comic  parts  I  love  dearly),  he 
said,  "  That  must  be  because  you  never  dream.  Tliere  is 
a  class  of  poetry  built  on  this  foundation,  which  is  surely 
no  incOQsidertAile  part  of  our  nature,  since  we  aro  asleep 
and  building  up  imaginations  of  this  sort  half  our  time." 
I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  it  was  one  of  his  con- 
jectural aubtlotiea,  in  which  ho  Mcels  all  tho  persons  I 
«ycr  knew  ;  but  1  had  sod:io  satisfaction  in  finding  after- 
wards that  I  had  Bishop  Atterbmy  expressly  on  my 
side  in  this  question,  who  has  recorded  his  detestation 
of  Sirdiad  the  Sailor,  in  «n  intercstiug  letter  to  Pope, 
PorJiaps  ho,  too,  did  not  dream ! 

Yot  I  dream  sometimos ;  I  dream  of  tho  Louvre — Inliu 
et  in  enie.  J  di'eamt  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
that  the  old  scene  returned — that  I  looked  for  my 
favourite  pictures,  and  found  thom  gone  or  erased.  Tho 
dream  of  my  youth  came  upon  me ;  a  glory  and  a  vision 
unutterable,  that  comes  no  more  but  in  darkness  and  in 
sleep :  my  heart  rose  up,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept,  and  I  awoke.  I  also  dreamt 
a  little  while  ago,  that  I  was  reading  the  Neto  Eloiac  to 
an  old  friend,  and  camo  to  tho  concluding  passage  in 
Julia's  farewell  letter,  which  had  mueh  the  same  effect 
upon  me.  Tho  words  are,  "  Trap  heureuse  iTacheter  an  prix 
dc  ijio  tic  lo  droU  dt  t'aimer  Icrajoure  sans  crime  et  de  fe  le  dira 
encore  wne/ow,  avanl  que  je  meuri  I"     I  used  to  sob  over 
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tills  pasEage  twenty  years  ago ;  and  in  tliis  dream  about  it 
lately,  I  seemed  to  live  these  twenty  years  over  again  in 
one  short  moment  I  I  do  not  dream  ordinarily ;  and 
tijere  are  people  who  never  conld  see  anything  in  tlie 
New  Eltiiae.     Arc  wo  not  ijnits  1 
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As  author  ia  bound  to  write — well  or  ill,  wisely  oi 
foolishly :  it  ia  his  trade.  But  I  do  sot  see  that  he  is 
hound  to  talk,  any  mure  than  he  is  boned  to  dance,  or  ride, 
firfenee  better  than  other  people.  Heading,  study,  eilence, 
tliought,  are  a  bad  introduction  to  loquacity.  It  would 
be  Hooner  learnt  of  chambennaids  and  tapsters.  Ho 
imderstandE  tho  art  and  mystery  of  his  own  piofeagion, 
which  is  bookmnking:  what  right  has  anyone  to  expect 
or  require  him  to  do  more — -to  make  a  bow  gracefnlly  on 
entering  or  leaving  a  i^oom,  to  make  lovo  charmingly,  or 
to  make  a  fortune  at  all  ?  In  all  things  there  is  a  division 
of  labour.  A  lord  is  no  less  amorous  for  writing  ridi- 
tnloua  love-lettcrs,  nor  a  general  less  successful  for 
wanting  wit  and  honesty.  Why,  then,  may  not  a  pour 
nathor  say  nothing,  and  yet  pass  muster  ?  Set  him  on  the 
lijp  of  a  stagG-coach,  be  will  make  no  figure ;  he  is  inum- 
(lionce,  while  tho  slang-wit  flies  about  as  fast  as  tho  dust, 
irith  tho  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  clatter  of  tlie  horses' 
put  him  in  a  ring  of  bosors,  he  is  a  poor  creature — 
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And  of  bi£  port  ob  monk  as  ia  a  maid. 


Introduce  him  to  a  tea-party  of  milliners'  girls,  and  tliey 
lire  ready  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing  at  hitn  :  over 
his  bottle,  he  ia  dry  :  in  the  drawing-room,  rude  or  awk- 
ward :  ho  is  too  refined  for  the  vulgar,  too  clownislt  for 
the  fashionable  : — "  hfi  is  one  that  cannot  make  a.  good 
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teg,  one  that  cumot  cat  a  meEs  of  Lrotli  clesnlj,  one  &ai 
caimot  ride  a  horse  without  spnr-galliiig.  ddo  that  cannot 
Bslnte  a  woman,  and  look  on  her  directly  :" — in  courts,  in 
camps,  in  town  and  conntry,  he  is  a  cjpber  of  a  butt :  he 
is  good  for  nothing  bnt  a  laoghtng-stock  or  a  scarecrow. 
Yoa  can  scarcely  get  a  word  out  of  him  for  love  or  money. 
He  kiiowB  nothing.  He  has  no  notion  of  pleafiitre  or 
bnsinesa,  or  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world ;  he  does  not 
understand  cookery  (nnless  he  is  a  doctor  in  divinity),  nor 
surgery,  nor  chemistry  (unless  he  is  a  qaidnunc),  nor 
mechanics,  nor  husbandry  and  tillage  (unless  he  is  as 
great  an  admirer  of  Tnll's  HuAaadry,  and  has  profited  as 
much  by  it  as  the  philosopher  of  BotleyJ — no,  nor  music, 
painting,  the  drama,  nor  the  fine  arts  in  general. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  it  then,  my  good  sir,  that  he  does 
nnderstand,  or  know  anything  about  ?" 

-BOOKS,  VENDS,  BOOKS T 

"What  books?" 

"  Not  receipt-books,  Mftdona,  nor  account-books,  nor 
hooka  of  pharmacy,  or  the  vcterinnry  art  (they  belong  to 
their  respective  callings  and  handicrafts),  but  hooks  of 
liberal  taste  and  general  knowledge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  general  knowledge  which 
implies  not  a  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  bul  an 
ignoranee  (by  your  own  account)  of  every  one  in  par- 
ticular :  or  by  that  liberal  taste  which  scorns  the  pursuits 
and  acquirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  succession, 
and  is  confined  eiclnsiyely,  and  by  way  of  excellence,  to 
what  nobody  takes  an  interest  in  but  yourself,  and  a  few 
idlers  like  yourself?  Is  this  what  the  critics  mean  by 
the  bdlcs-ldlre^,  and  the  study  of  humanity  ?" 

Book-knowledge,  in  a  word,  then,  is  knowledge  comvtii- 
nicdlile  hij  hoolcg :  and  it  is  general  and  liberal  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  intelligible  and  interesting  on  the  bare 
saggestion.  That  to  which  anyone  feels  a  romantic^ 
attochmcnt,  merely  from  finding  it  in  a  book,  must  be 
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Qg  in  itself :  that  wliioh  he  coastontl;  forms  a 
lively  tuid  eatire  conception  o^  from  seeing  a  few  marks 
ud  scratches  upon  paper,  must  be  token  from  common 
latnre :  that  which,  the  first  time  yon  meet  with  it,  seizes 
apoQ  the  Attention  as  a  curious  Bpeculation,  must  exercise 
the  general  faculties   of  the  human  mind.     There   are 
certain  broader  aspects  of  society  and  viows  of  things  oom- 
mon  to  every  subject,  and  more  or  less  cognisable  to  every 
mind;  and  these  the  scholar  treats,  and  founds  his  claims 
Id  general  attention  upon  them,  without  being  chargeable 
with  pedantry.     The  minnte  descriptions  of  fishing-tackle, 
of  baits  and  flies  in  Wnlioti't  Oomplele  Angler,  moke  that 
work  a  great  favourite  with  sportsmea :  the  alloy  of  an 
amiable  Jmmanity,  and  the  modest  bat  touching  doscrip- 
tioas  of  familiar   incidents  and  rural  objects  scattered 
throDgh  it,  have  made  it  an  equal  favourite  with  every 
reader  of  taste  and  feeling.     Mtiiitaigne'a  Eamys,  Dilwfuih's 
SpeHing   Book,  and    Fcarn's    Treatise  'in  Contingent  Me- 
mainiiera,  are  all  equally  books,  but  not  equally  adapted 
for  all  classes  of  readers.     The  two  last  are  of  no  use  but 
to  eohoolmasters  and  lawyers  :  hut  the  first  is  a  work  we 
may  recommend  to  anyone  to  read  who  has  ever  thought 
at'oll,  or  who  would  learn  to  think  justly  on  any  subject. 
Persons  of  difioront  trades  and  professions — the  mechanic, 
the  shopkeeper,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  artist,  &c, 
may  all  have   great   knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  their 
ceveral  vocations,  the  details  of  which  will  be  very  edify- 
ing to  themselves,  and  just  as  incomprehensible  to  their 
uoighbours:  but  over   and  above  this  professional  and 
tochnicol  knowledge,  they  must  be  euppuged  to  have  a 
Block  of  common  sunse  and  common  feeling  to  fnrnisb 
subjectB  for  common  converBation,  or  to  give  them  any 
pleasure  in  each  other's  company.     It  is  to  this  common 
stock  of  ideas,  spread  over  the  eurface,  or  striking  its  roots 
into  the  very  centre  of  society,  that  the  popular  writer 
appeals,  and  not  jn  vain ;  for  he  finds  teadcrs.     It  is  ot 
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this  finer  essecco  of  wisdom  anil  humanity  "  etherial 
mould,  sky-tinctureil,"  tbat  boolta  of  tho  better  sort  are 
made.  Thoy  contain  the  language  of  thought.  It  must 
happen  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  tho  variety  of 
human  capacity,  soino  persons  will  have  struck  out  finer 
obEeryationB,  reflections,  and  Eentimenta  than  others. 
These  they  have  committed  to  books  of  memory,  have 
bcqacathed  as  a  lasting  Itgacy  to  posterity ;  and  auch 
peraonfl  have  become  standard  anthora.  We  visit  at  the 
shrino,  drink  in  some  measure  of  the  inspiration,  and 
cannot  easily  "  breotbe  in  other  air  less  pure,  aecUHtomed 
to  immortal  fruits."  Are  we  to  he  blamed  for  this 
beeivuBC  the  vulgar  and  iUiternte  do  not  always  understand 
us  ?  Tho  fault  ia  rather  in  them  who  are  "  confined  and 
cahin'd  in  "  each  in  their  own  particulai'  sphere  and  eom- 
partiQOQt  of  ideas,  and  have  not  the  same  refined  medimn 
of  communication  or  abstracted  topics  of  discourse. 
Bring  a  number  of  literary,  or  of  illitcrato  persons  to- 
gether, perfect  etmngers  to  ench  other,  and  see  which 
party  ivili  make  the  best  company.  "  Verily,  we  Lave  our 
rowaid."  We  have  made  our  election,  and  have  no  reason 
to  repent  it,  if  we  were  wise.  But  the  misfortune  is,  we 
wish  to  hnve  all  the  advantages  on  one  eido.  We  grudge, 
and  cannot  reconcile  it  to  oureelves,  tbat  anyone  "  should 
go  about  to  cozen  fortune,  without  the  stamp  of  learning !" 
Wo  think  "  because  we  aro  sckolam,  there  shall  be  no 
iQore  cakes  and  ale  !"  We  don't  know  how  to  account  for 
it,  that  barmaids  should  gossip,  or  ladies  whisper,  or 
bullies  roar,  or  fools  langh,  or  knaves  thrive,  without 
having  gone  through  tho  same  course  of  select  study  that 
vc  bave !  This  vanity  is  preposterous,  and  carries  its  own 
])uuishuient  with  it.  Books  ai-o  a  world  in  themselves,  it 
is  true  ;  but  thoy  aro  not  tho  only  world.  The  world  it- 
self is  a  volume  larger  than  all  the  libraries  in  it. 
LEarning  is  a  sucred  <lepoBit  from  the  experience  of  ages ; 
but  it  has  not  put  all  futuro  experience  on  the  shol^  or 
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debarred  tlie  common  held  of  mankmd  from  the  nso  of 
tlieir  hands,  tongues,  eyee,  ears,  or  understandings.     Taste 
is  a  luxury  for  the  privileged  few :  bat  it  would  be  hard 
xipcia  tLoee  who  bave  not  the  same  etnndord  of  refinement 
in  their  own  minds  that  •kh  Bujpnse  onrselveB  to  have,  if 
this  ehonld  prevent  tbem  from  having  recourse,  aa  usual. 
to  their   old  frolics,   coarse  jokes,  and  horse-play,  aad 
getting  throngb  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  with  gnch 
liomely  sayiogs  and  shrewd  helps  as  they  may,     Happy 
is  it,  that  the  mass  of  manldnd  cat  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
Rod  perform  tbeir  several  tasks,  aad  do  aa  they  like  with- 
out ns — caring  nothing  for  onr  scribblings,  our  carpings, 
and   our  qnibbles ;  and  moving  on  the  same,  in  spite  of 
our  fine-spnn  distinctions,  fantat;tic  theories,  and  lines  of 
demikrcatton,  which  are  like  chalk-Jignres  drawn  on  ball- 
room  floors  to  be  danced  ont  before  morning  I     In  the 
field  opposite  the  window  wbeio  I  write  this,  there  is  a 
conntrj-girl  picking  stones  :  in  the  one  next  it,  there  me 
aerveral  poor  women  weeding  the  blae  and  red  flowers  from 
the  com :  farther  on,  are  two  boys,  tending  a  flock  of 
sheep.     What  do  they  know  or  care  about  what  I  am 
writing  about  them,  or  ever  will?— or  what  would  they  bo 
&e  better  for  it,  if  thoy  did  ?     Or  why  need  we  despise 

TLo  wretched  alave, 
"Wlio  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  the  set, 
8wtata  in  the  eye  of  PhmbuB,  and  oil  night 
Slmpa  in  Eljsium ;  nest  (lay,  after  dawn. 
Doth  riae,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 
And  foUowa  ao  ths  cvcr-runoiag  year 
With  profltalile  Ltbont  (a  his  grave  ? 

Ib  not  this  life  as  sweet  as  writing  Ephcmerides?  But 
we  put  that  which  flutters  tho  brain  idly  for  n  moment, 
and  tiiea  ia  beard  no  more,  in  competition  with  nature, 
which  exists  everywhere,  and  lasts  always.  We  not  only 
imdemtte  the  force  of  nature,  and  make  too  mnch  of  art 
— but  we  also   overrate   our   own  accomplishments  and 
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advautagca  derived  train  art.  lu  tho  prcEcnoo  of  clownish 
ignorance,  or  of  persons  without  any  great  pretensionB, 
reftl  or  affected,  we  are  very  much  ioclined  to  take  npon 
ouraelveB,  bb  tho  virtual  representatives  of  Bcience,  aii^ 
and  litcTLiture.  We  have  a  strong  itch  to  show  off  and  do 
tho  honoui's  of  civilization  for  all  the  great  men  whose 
works  we  have  ever  reail,  and  whose  namea  our  auditors 
baVQ  never  hcnrd  of,  as  noblemen's  laequeys,  in  the 
abaeuco  of  their  masters,  give  themselves  airs  of  BnperiorifrC 
over  everyone  else.  But  though  we  have  read  Congreve, 
a  stage- coachman  may  be  an  over-match  for  us  in  wit  r 
though  wa  are  deep-versed  in  the  escelicnce  of  Shak- 
epeare's  colloquial  style,  a  village  heldam  may  outscold. 
UB  :  though  wo  have  read  Machiavel  in  the  original  Italian, 
we  may  be  easily  outwitted  by  a  clown ;  and  though  wi 
have  cried  our  eyes  out  over  the  Neio  Eloi»e,  a  poor  shep-' 
herd-lad,  who  hardly  Imows  how  to  spell  bia  own  name, 
may  "  tell  his  tale,  under  tho  hawthorn  in  the  dale,"  and; 
prove  a  more  tliriving  wooer.  What  then  is  the  advantagi 
we  pcesBss  over  the  meanest  of  the  mean?  Why  thli 
that  we  have  read  Congreve,  ShakBpearo,  Mftchiavel,  thi 
Weir  Eloise; — not  that  wo  are  to  havo  their  wit,  geniuS,' 
shrewdness,  or  melting  tondcracBs. 

From  speculative  piirsaits  wc  must  be  satisfied  wit 
speculative  benefitB,  From  reading  too,  we  learn 
write.  If  wo  havo  had  the  pleaanro  of  studying  thi 
highest  models  of  perfection  in  their  kind,  and  can  ho 
to  leave  anything  ourselves,  however  slight,  to  be  lookei 
upon  as  a  model,  or  oven  a  good  copy  in  its  way,  we  ma; 
think  ourselvoB  pretty  well  off,  without  engrossing  all  tb 
■privOeges  of  learning,  and  all  the  blessings  of  ignoranc' 
into  the  bargain. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  there  havo  n. 
been  individuals  iu  common  life  of  greater  talents  and 
powers  of  mind  than  the  most  celebrated  writers — whether, 
for  instance,  such  or  such  a  Liverpool  merchant,  or 
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Chester  matntfactarer,  was  not  a  moro  soneiblc  man  tJiaa 
Uotitaignc,  of  a  longer  reach  of  iinderGtanding  tlian  the 
TiscoDnt  of  St.  Albans.  There  is  uo  Baying,  unless  soma 
of  these  illuskious  obscure  had  communicated  their  im- 
portant  diecoveries  to  the  world.  But  then  tbey  would 
have  been  authors  !  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  a  Bet  of 
critics  who  fall  into  the  contrary  error ;  and  suppose  that 
Dnlees  the  proof  of  capacitj  is  laid  before  nil  tho  world, 
the  capacity  itself  cannot  exist ;  looking  upon  all  those 
wbo  hnvie  not  cenunenccd  authors,  as  literally  "  stocks  and 
stones,  and  worse  than  senseless  things."  I  remember 
tryiag  to  convince  a  person  of  this  class,  that  a  young 
Udy,  whom  he  knew  nothing  of,  the  nieco  of  a  celebrated 
anAoress,'  bad  just  the  same  sort  of  fine  lad  and  ironical 
torn  in  conversation,  that  her  relative  had  shown  in  her 
wrifciiigB  when  young.  The  only  angwer  1  could  get  was 
an  iBcreduIous  smile,  and  tho  observation  that  when  she 
•Tote  anything  as  good  as  Evelina,  or  CedUa,  he  might 
think  her  as  clever.  I  said  oU  J  meant  was,  tliat  she  hud 
the  same  family  talents,  and  asked  whether  he  thought 
that  if  Miss  Eumey  had  not  been  very  clover,  as  a  mere 
girl,  before  she  iwoto  her  uovcIh,  she  would  over  have 
nitten  thom  ?  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  still  stuck  to  hifl 
tort,  and  was  convinced  that  the  niece  was  a  little  fool 
oumparod  to  her  atmt  at  the  same  ago ;  and  if  he  had 
known  the  aunt  formerly,  he  would  have  had  just  th-  ^  -xq 
opinion  of  /ler.  My  friend  was  one  of  thoso  who 
•cttled  persnosien  that  it  is  the  book  that  makes  tlio 
knthor,  and  not  the  author  tho  hook.  That's  a  strange 
upinioD  for  a  great  philosopher  to  hold.  But  ho  wilfully 
■Inta  bis  eyes  to  the  genns  and  indistinct  workings  of 
getuofi,  and  treats  them  with  HUpercilious  inilifference,  till 
Ihey  Btoro  him  in  the  face  through  the  press ;  and  then 
lakes  coguisonco  only  of  the  overt  acts  and  published 
•ividence.  Thie  is  neither  a  proof  of  wisdom,  nor  the  v^y 
I  SUaa  BumBy. — En. 
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to  be  wise.     It  is  partly  pedantry  aud  prejudice,  and  partly  j 
foebleneaa  of  judgment  and  want  of  mBgunniinity.      Hal 
dare  as  little  commit  liimaelf  on  the  cbaraeter  of  books, ; 
of  individuals,  till  tliey  are  stamped  by  the  piibUo.     If  you] 
Bbow  him  any  work  for  his  approbation,  he  asks,  "  Whosej 
is  the  Bupei'scription  1"  — ■  He  judges   of  genius  by  itaJ 
shadow,  reputation— of  tho  metal  by  the  coin.     He  is  just! 
the  reversG  of  another  person  whom   I   know — for,   asi 
Godwin  never  allows  a  particlo  of  merit  to  anyone  till  iti 
is  acknowledged  by  tho  whole  world,  Coleridge  nithholdal 
his  tribute  of  applause  from  every  person  in  whom  onyj 
mortal  but  himaelf  can  descry  the  least  glimpse  of  under 
standing.     Ho  would  be    thought  to  look  further  into  i 
millstone  than  anybody  else.     He  would  have  others 
with  his  eyas,  and  take  their  opinions  from  him  on  trust 
in  spite  of  their  senses.     The  more  obscure  and  defective 
the  indications  of  merit,  tho   greater  his  sagaeity  and 
candour  in  being  tho  first  to  point  them  out.     Ho  loot 
upon  what  he  nicknames  a  man  of  geniae,  but  as  the  breatl 
of  his  uoGtrils,  and  the  clay  in  the  potter's  bands.     If  ani 
such  inert,  unconscious  mass,  under  the  fostering  care 
the  modem  Prometheus,  is  kindled  into  life, — begins 
see,  siienk,  and  move,  so  iis  to  attract  the  uotioo  of  othepj 
jieople, — our  jealous  patroniser  of  latent  worth  in  that  oaB 
throws  aside,  scorns,  and  hateii  his    own  handiwork  ;  and 
deserts  his  intellectual  o&pring  irora  the  moment  thej 
can  go  alone  and  shift  for  themselves. — But  to  puss  on  ' 
our  more  immediate  subject. 

The  conversation  of  authors  is  not  so  good  as  might 
imagined :  but,  such  as  it  is  (and  with  i-arc  esceptioub)  : 
is  better  than  any  ether.     Tha  proof  of  which  is,  that 
when  you  are  used  to  it,  you  cannot  pnt  up  with  any  otherJ 
That  of  mixed  company  becomes  utferly  intoloi-ablc — yop 
cannot  sit  out  a  common  tea  oad  card  party,  at  least, 
they  pretend  to  talk  at  all.     You  ore  obliged  in  desiiuir 
to  cut  all  your  old  actjuaintancos  who  arc  not  an  fait  on 
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Ihe  prevniliiig  and  inoet  smartly  contested  topics,  who  are 
Dot  imbued  ivith  the  high  gueto  of  eriticiem  oud  miiit. 
Ton  cannot  beor  to  hpar  a  friend  wliom  you  have  not  seen 
for  maay  years,  toll  at  how  much  a  yard  ho  sella  his  Iftces 
tnd  tapes,  WiJGn  ho  means  to  move  into  hie  next  house, 
idicn  be  hoard  litBt  from  his  relations  in  tho  country, 
whetbor  trade  is  olive  or  dead,  or  wLother  Mr.  Such-a-ono 
gets  to  look  old.  Thia  sort  of  neighbourly  gossip  vrill 
not  go  down  after  the  high-raised  tone  of  literary  con- 
TCTsation.  The  hist  may  be  absurd,  very  unsatisfactory, 
»nd  full  of  turbulence  and  heartburnings ;  but  it  has  a 
lest  in  it  which  more  ordinwy  topics  of  news  or  family 
■&irs  do  not  Eiipply. 

Neither  will  the  conversation  of  what  wo  understand  by 
jeiitleiaen  and  men  of  fashion,  do  aftor  that  of  men  of 
letters.  It  is  flat,  insipid,  stalo,  and  unprofltablo,  in  the 
comparison.  They  talk  about  much  the  somo  things — 
pictures,  poetry,  politics,  plays;  but  they  do  it  worse,  and 
at  a  sort  of  vapid  secondhand.  They,  in  fact,  talk  out  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  what  loe  TCrlte  Oiere.  They  do 
aot  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  subjects  they  affect  to 
Loadle  with  an  air  of  faHhionable  condesoension,  nor  havs 
rfiey  the  same  knowledge  of  them,  if  thoy  were  ever  so 
ouch  in  earnest  in  displaying  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
vino  and  tho  dessert,  no  anthor  in  bis  senses  would  accept 
a  invitation  to  a  wcll-drossed  dinner-party,  except  out  of 
pnro  good'Uature  and  unwilliagness  to  disoblige  by  his 
tefosaL  Persons  in  Jiigb  life  talk  almost  entirely  by  roto. 
There  are  certain  established  modes  of  address,  and  certain 
answers  to  them  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  point 
«f  eticiuette.  The  studied  forms  of  poUtonoss  do  not  give 
Ibe  greatest  possible  scope  to  an  exuberance  of  wit  and 
£uicy.  The  fear  of  giving  offence  destroys  sincerity,  and 
without  sincerity  there  can  be  no  true  enjoyment  of 
FOciety,  nor  unfettered  exertion  of  intellectual  activity. 
Thoea  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  with  the  great 
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■ro  liftrdly  oonEidered  as  conversable  persona  in  literary^ 
■(xdety.  They  are  not  to  be  talked  with,  any  more  than 
jmppots  or  echoes.  They  have  no  opinions  but  what  will 
ploftBo  ;  and  you  naturally  turn  awny,  as  a  waste  of  time' 
iind  words,  ii-om  attending  to  a  person  who  jnat  before 
KSHuiitod  to  what  you  said,  and  whom  you  find  the  moment 
after,  from  something  tliat  nnexpeetedly  or  perhaps  by 
design  drops  from  him,  to  be  of  a  totally  diSbrent  way  of 
tiiinlu'ug.  This  hash-fyhfinif  is  not  regarded  as  iiiir  play^' 
niuong  scientific  men. 

As  faehiouablo  conversation  is  a  sacrifice  to  politeness,' 
BO  the  Qonvcrsntion  of  low  life  is  nothing  but  rudeness.- 
They  contradict  you  withont  giving  a  reason,  or  if  the; 
do,  it  is  a  very  bad  one— swear,  talk  lond,  repeat  the  same 
thing  fifty  times  over,  get  to  calling  names,  and  fromrj 
words  proceed  to  blows.  You  cannot  make  companion^ 
of  servants,  or  persons  in  an  inferior  station  in  life.  You' 
may  talk  to  them  oa  matters  of  business,  and  what  they 
have  to  do  for  yen  (as  lords  talk  to  bmisers  on  subjects' 
of  fanet/,  or  country  squires  to  their  grooms  on  horse- 
racing),  bnt  out  of  that  narrow  sphere,  to  any  general 
topic,  you  cannot  lead  them  ;  the  conversation  soon  flags, 
Kid  you  go  back  to  the  old  question,  or  are  obliged  to 
hreak  up  the  sitting  for  want  of  ideas  in  common. 

The  conversation  of  authors  is  better  than  that  of  most 
JirofoEsions.  It  is  better  than  that  of  lawyers,  who  talk 
nothing  but  double  entendre — than  that  of  physicians,  who 
talk  of  the  approaching  deaths  of  the  College,  or  the 
marriage  of  some  new  praetitioner  with  eoino  rich  widow  M 
— than  that  of  divines,  who  talk  of  the  last  place  theyfl 
dined  at — than  that  of  University-men,  who  make  stale 
puns,  repeat  the  refuse  of  London  newspapers,  and  affect 
an  ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics;  it  is  better  Uian 
that  of  players,  who  talk  of  nothing  but  the  green-room, 
and  rehearse  the  scholar,  the  wit,  or  the  fine  gentleman, 
like  a  part  on  the  stage ;  or  than  that  of  ladies,  who,  what- 
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ever  yea  talk  of,  tHiJc  of  nothing,  luid  expect  yon  to  ihiak 
«f  nothing,  but  themselves.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  a 
ccoiTersation  with  women  in  company.  It  is  thought  a 
piece  of  mdeness  to  differ  from  them :  it  is  not  quite  fair 
Id  ask  them  a  reason  for  what  they  say.  Ton  are  afraid 
of  pressing  too  hard  upon  them  :  but  where  yon  cannot 
diSer  openly  and  anresorvedly,  yon  cannot  heartily  agree. 
It  is  not  so  in  Franc&  There  the  women  talk  of  things 
IB  general,  and  reason  better  than  the  men  in  this  country. 
Tley  are  miftresses  of  the  intellectnal  foils.  They  ore 
idepts  in  all  the  topics.  They  know  what  is  to  be  said 
lot  KoA  against  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  are  lively  and 
bill  of  mischief  into  the  bargain.  They  are  very  subtle, 
^ey  pnt  yon  to  your  tmmps  immediately.  Your  logic 
is  more  in  requisition  even  than  your  gnllantry.  Ton 
mnst  argne  as  well  as  bow  yourself  into  the  good  graces 
of  these  modern  amazons.  What  a  situation  for  an 
EngliEbman  to  be  placed  in  I  * 

The  faalt  of  literary  conversation  in  general  is  its  too 
great  tcnaciousness.  It  fastens  upon  a  subject,  and  will 
not  let  it  go.  It  resembles  a  battle  rather  than  a  skirmish, 
and  makes  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Perhaps  it  does  this  from 
neoessity,  from  a  consciousness  of  wanting  the  more 
fiimilifti*  graces,  the  power  to  sport  and  trifle,  to  touch 
lightly  and  adorn  agreeably,  every  view  or  turn  of  k 
^eetion  en  patganl,  as  it  arises.  Those  who  have  a  repu- 
tation to  lose  are  too  ambitious  of  shiufhg,  to  please.  "  To 
excel  in  conversation,"  said  an  ingenious  man,  "  one  must 
not  be  always  striving  to  say  good  things :  to  say  one 
good  tiling,  one  must  say  many  bad,  and  more  indifferent 


'  The  topitiB  of  mefaphjaicol  argument  hnving  got  into  femalo 
wdetjr  in  Franci?,  ia  a,  proof  how  much  they  must  haro  been 
dismiiacd  there  generally,  and  how  nnroimdcd  the  charge  is  which 
He  bring  ngaiofit  Ihcm  of  excessive  Ihnughtlt'ssneaa  and  frivolity, 
Tbii  Ffcnch  (taltcn  nil  together)  are  a  more  seuEiblc,  reflecting 
Kid  belter  informed  people  than  the  EDglixb.    [Ii|l25,] 
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ones."  This  d<^o  to  Bhine  without  tlie  meona  at  liand, 
often  makos  men  silent; —  •  '  | 

I 
The  fear  of  beioK  silont  atrlkes  ns  dumb. 

A  Tmter  wLo  bns  been  accnetomed  to  take  a  connectacl 
■view  of  a  difficult  quostion  and  tu  worl;  it  out  gradually  in 
all  its  bearings,  may  be  very  deficient  in  that  quickness 
and  easo  which  men  of  the  world,  who  we  in  the  habit  of 
boating  a  variety  of  ojiinionB,  who  pick  up  an  observation 
on  ono  Kuhjcict,  and  another  on  anothoi',  and  who  caro 
about  nono  any  farther  than  the  passing  away  of  an  idle 
hour,  usually  acijQire.  An  imthor  has  studied  a  pai*ticoTar 
point— ho  haa  rood,  he  has  intiuired,  he  has  thought  a 
great  dcnl  upon  it ;  ho  is  not  couti^utcd  to  take  it  up 
casually  in  common  with  others,  to  thrnwout  a  hint,  to 
propose  an  objection  :  ho  will  either  remain  silentj  uneasy, 
and  dissatisfied,  or  ho  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go 
through  with  it  to  the  end.  He  is  for  taking  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  himself.  Ho  would  bo  thought  to 
imdorstand  tlie  subject  better  than  others,  or  indeed  would 
show  that  nohudy  else  knows  auytluug  about  it.  There 
are  always  throe  or  four  points  on  which  the  literary  novica 
at  his  first  oulsot  in  life  fencios  be  can  enlighten  every 
oempany,  and  boar  down  all  opposition ;  hut  he  is  cured 
of  this  quixotic  and  pugnacious  spirit,  as  he  goes  more 
into  the  world,  where  he  finds  that  there  are  other  opinions 
and  other  protensious  to  bo  adjusted  hesidea  hia  own. 
When  this  asperity  weiu's  off,  and  a  certain  scholastic 
precocity  is  mcUowud  down,  the  conversation  of  men  of 
letters  becomes  both  interesting  and  instrnctivo.  Men  of 
the  world  have  no  fiied  principles,  no  groundwork  of 
thought :  mere  scholars  hnvo  too  much  an  object,  a  theory 
always  in  view,  to  which  they  wrest  everything,  and  not 
unfrequontly,  common  sense  itself.  By  mixing  with 
society,  they  mb  off  their  hardness  of  manner,  and  imprac- 
tioable,  offonsivo  singularity,  while  they  retain  a  greater 
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deptb  and  cobcronce  of  imderBt&iidiug.  There  is  more  to 
be  leamt  frnm  thwn  tliao  from  their  booka.  This  was  a 
muark  of  BousseauX  and  it  is  a  vei'y  true  one.  In  the 
eonfidence  and  nnrcsorve  of  private  intercourse,  tbcy  ore 
moro  at  liberty  to  saj  what  tlicy  thiuk,  to  put  the  sobjeat 
in  different  and  opposite  points  of  view,  to  illustrate  it 
more  brieSy  and  pithily  by  iamiliar  expressiuua,  by  aa 
appisal  to  individual  chai'octoi'  and  personal  knowledge — 
to  bring  in  the  limitation,  to  obylate  miecon caption,  to 
etate  difficulties  on  their  own  side  of  the  argunieut,  and 
answer  them  as  well  as  they  can.  This  would  hardly 
agree  with  the  prudery,  and  somewhat  osteutatiuus  claimB 
of  authorship.  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  in  Eoswell's 
Life  is  much  better  than  his  published  works :  and  tho 
fragments  of  the  opinions  of  celebrated  men,  prosorvod  in 
their  letters  or  iii  anecdotes  of  them,  aro  .justly  sought 
tStcr  as  invaluable  fur  the  some  reason.  For  instance, 
what  a  fund  uf  sense  there  is  in  Grimm's  Memoirg !  "We 
thus  get  at  tho  essence  of  what  is  contninod  in  tlioir  mora 
laboured  productions,  ivithout  the  afFectntiou  or  formality. 
Argument,  again,  is  the  death  of  coavorsation,  if  carried 
OD  in  a  spirit  of  hostility :  but  discussion  is  a  pleasant  and 
frofitable  tbing,  where  you  advance  and  defend  your 
opinions  as  fax  as  you  can,  and  admit  the  truth  of  what  is 
objected  against  tbcm  with  equal  impartiality  :  in  short, 
where  you  do  not  pretend  to  set  up  for  an  oracle,  but 
freely  declare  what  you  really  know  about  any  question, 
or  suggest  nhat  baa  struck  you  as  throwing  a  new  light 
Bpon  it,  and  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  woi-th.  This  tone 
of  conversation  was  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
he  said  of  some  party  at  which  Lo  bad  been  present  the 
night  before^"  We  bod  a  good  talk,  sir !"  As  a  general 
rale,  there  is  no  eonvorsation  worth  anything  but  between 
friendf^  or  those  who  agree  in  the  same  leading  views  of  a 
subject.  Nothing  was  ever  learnt  by  either  side  in  a  diB- 
[nitc.    Ton  contradicl:  one  another,  will  not  allow  a  grain  of 
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sense  iu  what  yoni'  adversary  adyiLQCos,  are  blioct  to  wh&t- 
OTcr  mnkes  agtusBt  yourself,  dare  not  look  tlio  qnestioQ 
fairly  in  the  face,  bo  that  you  cannot  avail  yourself  eveii 
of  yonr  real  advantages,  insist  most  on  what  you  feel  to 
be  the  weakest  points  of  your  argument,  and  get  more  and 
more  absurd,  dogmatical,  and  violent  every  moment.  Dis- 
putes for  victory  generaUy  end  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  all 
parties ;  und  the  one  recorded  in  ^7  Bias  brtsaks  up  jnat 
as  it  ought.  I  once  knew  a  very  ingenious  man,  than 
whom,  to  take  him  in  the  way  of  common  chit-chat  or  fire- 
side gOHsip,  no  one  could  be  more  entertaining  or  ration&L 
He  wonld  mtike  an  apt  classical  quotation,  propose  an  ex- 
planation of  a  cnrioua  passage  in  Shokspcare's  Tenas  ajid 
Adonis,  detect  a  metaphyHicol  error  in  Locke,  would  infer 
tho  volatility  of  the  French  character  from  the  chapter  in 
Steme  whero  the  Count  mistakes  the  feigned  name  of 
Yorick  for  a  proof  of  his  being  the  identical  imaginary 
character  in  Hamlet  (El  vovs  eles  Torkk  !)—thn6  con- 
founding words  with  things  twice  over — but  lot  a  difference 
of  opinion  be  once  hitched  in,  and  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
TTiti  only  object  from  that  time  ivas  to  shut  out  common 
Bcnse,  and  to  be  proof  against  conviction.  He  wonld 
argnc  the  most  ridiculous  point  (such  as  that  there  were 
two  original  langiwges)  for  hours  together,  nay.  throagh 
tho  horologe.  You  would  not  suppose  it  was  the  Bome 
person.  He  was  like  an  obstinate  runaway  horse,  that 
takes  the  bit  in  his  moutli,  and  becomes  mischievous  and 
unmanageable.  He  hod  mode  up  his  mind  to  one  thing — 
not  to  admit  a  singlo  particle  of  what  anyone  else  said  for 
or  against  him.  It  was  all  the  difference  between  a  man 
drunk  and  sober,  sane  or  mod.  It  is  the  same  wlien  he 
onco  gets  the  pen  in  his  hand.  He  has  been  trying  to 
prove  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  viz.,  that  the  Bonrbons  have  the  same  right  to  the 
throne  of  France  that  the  Brunswick  family  have  to  tlia 
throne  of  England.    Many  people  think  there  is  a  want  ot. 
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boncety  or  a  want  of  iiiidcrstasiling  in  tHe.  There  is 
aether.  But  he  will  perEiet  in  an  argument  to  the  last 
pincb ;  he  -will  yield,  in  abeordity,  to  no  man ! 

This  litigious  hmnDiir  is  bad  enough :  but  there  is  one 
diaraoter  still  worse — that  of  a  person  who  goes  into 
company,  not  to  contradict,  but  to  lalk  at  yon.  This  is 
dtt  greatest  nuiEanco  in  ciTilised  society.  Bitch  a  person 
doea  not  como  amiGd  to  defend  himself  at  all  pointe, 
bat  to  imsettlo,  if  he  can,  and  throw  a  slur  on  all  your 
fiiToarite  opinions.  If  he  has  a  notion  that  aoyone  in 
Ihe  room  is  fond  of  poetry,  he  immediately  volunteers  a 
oontemptoouB  tirade  ogiiinBt  the  idio  jingle  of  verse.  If 
he  suspects  you  have  a  delight  in  pictures,  he  endeavours, 
not  by  fair  argument,  but  by  a  aide-wind,  to  put  yoa  ont 
of  conceit  with  so  frivolous  an  art.  If  you  have  a  taste 
for  moBic,  he  doea  not  think  much  good  is  to  he  done  by 
fliia  tickling  of  the  oars.  If  you  speak  in  praise  of  a 
mmedy,  ho  does  not  see  the  nse  of  wit :  if  you  say  yon 
have  been  to  a  tragedy,  ho  shakes  his  head  at  this  mockery 
of  hom&n  misery,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
He  tries  to  &id  oat  beforehand  whatever  it  is  that  yoa 
take  a  particular  pride  op  pleasure  in,  that  he  may  annoy 
your  self-love  in  the  tendereat  point  (as  if  he  were 
probing  a  wound)  and  make  yoa  dissatisfied  with  yourself 
and  your  pursuits  for  several  days  afterwards,  A  person 
mi^t  as  well  make  a  piactieo  of  throwing  out  scandalous 
•eperffione  against  your  dearest  friends  or  nearest  rela- 
tkms,  by  way  of  ingratiating  Iiimself  into  yonr  favour. 
Snoh  ill-timed  impertinence  is  "  villainous,  and  shows  a 
pitifnl  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 

The  soul  of  conversation  is  sympathy. — Authors  should 
converse  chiefly  with  authors,  and  their  talk  should  be 
of  books.  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the 
tog  of  war."  There  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  pretending 
not  to  be  pedantic.  So  man  can  get  above  Ms  pnrsnit 
in  life :  it  is  getting  above  himself,  which  is  impossible. 
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There  ia  a  frQemasouiy  in  all  tliingg.  You  con  only 
speak  to  be  imderBtood,  but  this  you  cannot  be,  esoept 
bj  those  wbo  are  in  tbo  Bocrot.  Honco  an  argument  has 
been  drawn  to  supersede  the  neceasitj  of  conversation 
altogether;  for  it  has  been  said,  that  there  ia  no  ubo  in 
talking  to  people  of  sense,  who  know  all  that  yon  can  tell 
them,  nor  to  fools,  who  will  not  he  instructed.  There  is, 
however,  the  Bmallest  encouragement  to  proceed,  when 
you  are  couBcions  that  the  more  you  really  enter  into  a 
subject,  tho  farther  you  wiU  be  from  tho  comprehension 
of  youi'  hoarora — nad  that  the  more  proofs  you  give  of 
any  position,  tho  more  odd  ond  onfc-of-tho-way  they  will 
t-biiiTf  your  notions.  Coleridge  ia  tlio  only  person  who 
can  talk  to  all  Borts  of  people,  on  all  Borta  of  subjects, 
without  caring  a  farthing  for  their  underBtanding  one 
word  ho  says — and  he  talks  only  for  admiration  and  to  be 
listened  to,  and  accordingly  the  least  interruption  puts 
him  out.  I  firmly  bolievo  he  would  make  just  the  some 
impression  on  TinH'  his  audiences,  if  he  purposely  repeated 
absolute  notmcnse  with  the  same  voice  and  manner  and 
ineihaustiblo  flow  of  imdulating  speech  !  In  general, 
wit  aliinos  only  by  reflection.  You  must  take  your  cue 
from  your  company — must  rise  as  they  rise,  and  sink  as 
they  fall.  You  must  Bee  that  your  good  things,  yonr 
knowing  alluBions,  are  not  flung  away,  like  the  pearls 
in  tho  adage.  What  a  chock  it  is  to  he  asked  a  foolish 
question ;  to  find  that  the  flrst  principles  are  not  under- 
stood 1  You  arc  thrown  on  your  back  immediately,  tbe 
conversation  is  stopped  like  a  country-donee  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  figure.  But  when  a  set  of  adepts,  at 
iUuminati,  get  about  a  question,  it  ia  worth  while  to  hear 
them  talk.  They  vxaj  snarl  and  quarrel  over  it,  like 
dogB ;  but  they  pick  it  bare  to  tho  boir.e,  they  mastioata 
it  thoroughly. 
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The  Same  Subject  continued. 

Tms  was  tLa  case  formerly  &t  Lamb's — whero  we  nsed 

to  haTe  many  lively  skirmiBbes  at  their  Tharaday  evetung 

parties.     I  donbt  wliether  the  Small-cool  man's  mneic^ 

fftrtieD  could  exceed  them,'     OLI  for  the  poa  of  John 

Bnncle  to  consecrate  a  petit  toureair  to  their  memory ! — 

TTiere  was  Lamb  himself,  the  most  deJightful,  the  most 

proToking,  the  most   witty  and   Henaible  of  men.)  J  He 

always  made  the  beat  dod,  and  the  best  remark  in  the 

oourse  of  the  eveniiig.  iHis  fierious  conTersation.  lite  hie 

serious  writing,  is  his  best.  1  No  ona  ever  stammered  out 

snch  fine,  piqnant,  deep,  eloquent  tbings  in  half  a  dozen 

lulf-sentences  as  he  does.      His  jeets  scald  like  tears : 

and  he  prohes  a  question  with  a  play  upon  words.     What 

&  keen,  Isughing,  hair-brained  Toin  of  home-felt  truth ! 

Wtftt  choice  venom !     How  often  did  we  cut  into  the 

haunch    of  letters,  while   we  discussed   the    haunch  of 

mutton  on  the  table !     How  wo  ekimmeil  the  cream  of 

criticism  I     How  we  got  into  the  heart  of  controversy ! 

How  we  picked  out  the  marrow  of  authors  I   "  And,  in  our 

flowing  eups,  many  a  good  name  and  true  was  freshly 

remembered."     Becolleot  (most  sage  and  critical  reader) 

that  in  nil  this  I  was  but  a  guest !     Need  I  go  otot  the 

names?     They  were  but  the  oH  everlasting  set — Milton 

and  Shftkspeare,  Pope  and  Dryden,  Steelo  and  Addison, 

Swift  and  Gay,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Stemo,  Eichordson, 

Hogarth's  prints,  Claude's  landscapes,   the  cartoons   at 

B^ptoD  Court,  and  all  those  things  that,  having  onoe 

been,  roust  ever  be.     The  Scotch  novels  bod  nut  then 

beea   hoard   of:    so   wo  said  nothing  about  them.      In 

general,  we  were  hard  upon  tho  moderns.     The  author 

'  ThomiiB  Brittnn.     IIo  waa  a  nclivc  of  Wellingborough,  connly 
NorthBluploTi.  See  n  good  aocotint  ut  him  in  Ediquiae  Heamianae. 
I II.  a3B.— EC. 
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m  Life 

Mr  oa 

a»  pwtnt  fann^  I 

Or  one 

L  ■  Hrt  of  pasnnbBOM 
toawgiM  rtaahead 
ftf  whoBwen  F^dn  Khit^Sir  noMM  Btvsae,  and 
Dr.FnEtas— lwt«elkdd«IMEMrtflriiKlHt!'    But 

w^  ^at  •  gnste  vocld  ke  deembe  Us  bnarite  mlhora, 
DoiB^  or  8a  Rolip  Sda^,  ari  call  Art  HnBt  crabbed. ! 
TMgSB  MHM»r      Ot  tned  ths  on   lua  palate  wJ 

epicttres  taste  oUt^  aod  tm  ohamatio«n  bd  a  anaok  in  I 
them,  like  a  roagbness  om  f^  tw^ne,    Willi  what  Am-\ 
oimination  he  hinted  a  defert  in  wbat  lie  admiied  most —  j 
as  in  saying  that  the  display  of  the  smnptnoiB  banqnet 
in  ParaJae  Begaiiud  was  not  in  tine  keeping,  tts  the 
■trnplcBt  &re  vas  all  that  was  nec«ssaiy  to  tempt  the 
exttcmity  of  hnnger — and  stating  that  Adam  and  Eve 
in  ParaJix  Lotl  vere  too  much  like  married  people.  I 
He  has  fhmished  many  a  text  for  Coleridge  to  preach 
npon.     There  wae  no  fnss  or  cant  abont  him  ;  nor  were 
his  sweets  or  He  eonre  ever  diluted  irith  one  particle  of 
affectation.     I  cannot  say  that  the  party  at  Lamb's  were  ' 
all  of  one  description.     There  were  honomiy  members, 
lay-brothers.      Wit  and  g'jod  fellowship  wiis  the  motto 
inscribod  over  the  door.     When  a  strangir  came  in,  it ; 
was  not  asked,  "Has  he  written  anything?" — we  were  | 
above  that  pedantry ;  bnt  we  waited  to  sea  what  he  could 
do.     If  he  could  take  a  hand  at   piquet,  he  traB    welconui 
to   sit  down.      If  a  person   liked  anything,  if  he   took 
ennff  heartily,  it  was  sufficient.     He  wouM  nnderstand,  | 

'  This  subject  ia  Ircattnl  more  iit  large  in  the  Essay  On  Feraoia  | 
one  looufil  icUk  la  have  teen,  in,  the  vi^lumc  entitled  I>  inUriUne, 
1850.  p.  35.     See  Xtnwirt  of  Vnilmiii  nazliti,  18ff7,  cap.  18,— E 
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lij  analogy,  the  pnngeacy  of  otbor  things  besides  Irish 
Usckgaard  or  Bootah  rappee.  A  cluirocter  was  good  I 
aayvhore,  in  «  room  or  on  paper,  Bnt  we  abho 
JB^idit;,  affectatioB,  and  fine  gentlemen.  There  was 
one  of  our  party  who  never  fiuled  to  mark  "  tno  for  his 
Sob  "  at  cribbage,  and  he  was  thougbt  no  mean  person. 
Una  was  Ned  Phillips,  and  a  better  fellow  in  hia  way 
breftUies  not.  There  was  ,  who  asserted  some  in- 
credible matter  of  fact  as  a  lively  paradox,  and  settled  all 
controTereies  by  an  ipse  dixil,  a  Jial  of  liis  nill,  hammoring 
out  many  a  hard  theory  on  the  anvil  of  his  brain — 
the  BoTun  Mnncbansen  of  politics  and  practical  philo- 
Bophy :  there  nas  Captain  Bnmey,  who  bad  you  at  an 
advantage  by  never  anderstandisg  yoa :— there  was  Jem 
White,  tht!  Antbor  of  Faistaff"*  Letters,  who  the  other 
day  left  this  dull  world  to  go  in  search  of  more  kindred 
eidnts,  "  turning  like  the  latter  end  of  a  lover's  late ;" — 
there  was  Ayrton,  who  sometimes  dropped  in,  the  Will 
Kmeycomb  of  our  set— and  Sirs.  Beynolds,  wbo  being 
of  a  quiet  torn,  loved  to  bear  a  noisy  debate.  An  utterly 
iminformed  person  might  have  supposed  this  a  scene  of 
ndgar  confusion  and  uproar.  While  the  most  critical 
qnestion  was  pending,  while  the  most  difficult  problem 
in  philosophy  was  solving,  Phillips  cried  out,  "  Tbafa 
game,"  auJ  Martin  Burncy  muttered  a  quotation  over  the 
last  remains  of  a  veal-pio  at  a  side  table.  Once,  irnd  oucc 
only,  the  literary  interest  overcame  tho  general.  For 
Coleridge  was  riding  the  bigh  German  horse,  and  demon- 
strating the  Categories  of  the  Trauscendcntal  Philosophy 
to  the  Author  of  the  Moad  to  Ruin  ;  wbo  insisted  on  bis 
knowledge  of  German,  and  German  metaphysics,  having 
read  the  Critique  of  Pure  Season  in  tho  original.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  llulcroft,"  said  Coleridge,  in  a  tone  of  infinitely 
provokinf;  conciliation,  "  you  really  put  mo  in  mind  of  a 
sweet  prc'lty  German  girl,  about  fifteen,  that  I  met  with 
in  tho  Hartz  forest  in  Goimany^and  who  one  day,  as  I 
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was  ceodiDg  the  Limits  oftheKnoaable  and  the  UainouxAte, 
the  profonndeBt  of  all  Hs  works,  with  great  attention, 
came  bebmd  my  chikir,  tLiid  leamng  over,  aiud,  '  What,  you 
read  Kant  ?  Why,  /  that  um  a  German  born,  don't  under- 
stand him  !'  "  This  was  too  mach  to  bear,  and  Holcrof^ 
etartingap,  called  oot  in  DO  njooeored  tone,  "  Mr,  Coleridge, 
you  are  the  most  eloqaent  man  I  ever  met  with,  and  tho 
moat  troublesome  with  yonr  eloquence !"  Phillips  held 
the  cribbage-peg  that  was-  to  mark  him  game,  Buspended 
in  bis  hand ;  and  the  whist  table  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
I  saw  Holcroft  downstaire,  and,  on  coming  to  the  landing 
place  at  Mitre  Conrt,  he  stopped  me  to  observe,  that  "  he 
thought  Mr.  Coleridge  a  very  clever  man,  with  a  great 
command  of  language,  but  that  he  feared  he  did  not  nlw^aya 
affix  very  precise  ideas  to  the  words  ho  used,"  After  ha 
waa  gone,  we  had  cur  laugh  out,  and  went  on  with  tho 
argmnent  on  the  nature  of  Beason,  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Will,  I  wish  I  conld  find  a  publisher  for  it ;  it  would 
make  a  supplement  to  the  Siografhia  Literaria  in  a  volume- 
and-o-lialf  octavo. 

Those  days  are  over !  An  ©vent,  the  name  of  which  I 
wish  never  to  mention,  broke  np  our  party,  like  a  bomb- 
shell thrown  into  the  room :  «nd  now  we  seldom  meet 

LikQ  imgels'  vJtiita,  Hliort  and  far  between^ 

There  is  no  longer  the  same  set  of  personB,  nor  of  associa-  ' 
tions.     Lamb  does  not  live  where  he  did.     By  shifting 
his  abode,  his  notions  seem  less  fixed.    Ho  does  nut  wear 
his  old  sauff-K^olourcd  coat  and  breeches.     It  looks  like  aa  . 
alteration  in  his  style.     An  author  and  a  wit  should  havai 
a  separate  costume,  a  porticnlat  oloth  :  he  should  present] 
something  positive  and  singular  to  the  mind,  liki3  Mr.  Donoe  i 
of  the  Museum,     Our  faith  in  the  religion  of  letters  will 
not  bcw  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  again  by 
caprice  or  accident,  '  Leigh  Hunt  goes  there  Bomotirae*. 
Be  has  a  fine  vinouG  spirit  about  him,  and  tropical  blood 
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m  his  v^as  :  bnt  he  is  bettor  at  liia  own  table.  He  lias 
t«  great  flow  of  plcasaiitiy  and  daligbtful  aaimal  spirits : 
'bot  bis  hits  do  not  tell  like  LumL's  ;  jou  cannot  repeat 
tliem  the  next  day.  Ho  requires  not  only  to  be  appreciated 
Wt  to  bave  a  select  circle  of  admirers  and  dovotoos,  to 
feel  himself  quite  at  home.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  a  party 
vith  great  gaiety  ami  grace;  has  an  elegant  manner  and 
turn  of  features ;  is  never  at  a  loss — aUqaaadosit^aminandut 
erat — has  continual  sportive  sallies  of  wit  or  fancy;  tells" 
■  ttoiy  capitally;  mimics  on  actor  or  an  acquaintance  to 
kdmiration  ;  laughs  with  great  glee  and  good  humour  at 
Us  own  or  other  people's  jokes  ;  uaderstoiids  the  point  of 
an  eqnivoqae,  or  an  observation  immediately  ;  lifts  n  taata 
and  knowledge  of  books,  of  music,  of  medals ;  manages  an 
argmncRt  adroitly  ;  is  genteel  and  gallant,  and  Las  a  set 
I  of  bye-pbrases  and  quaint  aUuaioiiB  always  at  hand  to  pro- 
duce a  laugh : — if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  be  does  not 
listen  so  well  as  he  speaks,  is  impatient  of  intorrnption, 
tad  is  fond  of  being  looked  up  to,  without  considering  by 
whom.  I  believe,  however,  lie  has  pretty  well  soon  the 
folly  of  this.  Neither  is  his  ready  display  of  personal 
Bocomplisbnient  and  variety  of  resources  an  advantage  to 
his  writings.  They  sometimos  present  a  desultory  and 
slipshod  appearance,  owing  to  this  very  circumstance. 
The  same  things  that  tell,  perhaps,  best  to  a  private 
circle  roond  the  fircBido,  aro  not  always  intelligible  to  the 
pablic,  nor  does  he  tnke  pains  to  make  them  so.  Ho  is 
too  confident  and  secin-o  of  his  audience.  That  which  may 
be  entertaining  enough  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
liveliness  of  manner,  may  read  very  flat  on  paper,  becanao 
it  is  abstracted  from  all  the  circumstances  that  had  set  it 
ofif  to  advantage.  A  writer  should  recollect  that  he  has 
only  to  trust  to  the  immediate  impression  of  words,  like  a  ' 
musician  who  singe  without  the  accompaniment  of  an  in- 
etroment.  There  is  nothing  to  help  out,  or  slubber  over, 
tbo  defects  of  the  voice  in  the  one  ease,  nor  of  tho  stylo  in 
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tbe  other.  The  render  miij,  if  he  pleases,  get  a  veiy  good 
idea  of  Loigh  Hunt's  eonv-ersfttion  from  a  very  ogcoeablo 
paper  ho  has  lately  pnbliehod,  colled  the  Indicator,  ttum. 
which  nothing  con  bo  laoK  happily  conceived  or  eseeui 

The  art  of  cnnveraBtion  is  the  art  of  hearing  as  well  as 
of  hoiog  heard.  Authors  in  general  are  not  good  list- 
eners. Some  of  the  best  tallicrs  arc,  on  this  account,  the 
worst  company ;  and  sonie  who  are  very  indifferent,  but 
very  great  talkers,  are  as  bad.  It  is  eometimes  wonderful 
to  see  how  n  person,  who  has  been  entertaining  or  tiring 
a  company  by  the  hour  together,  drops  his  countenance  as 
if  ho  bad  been  jhgt,  or  hnd  been  seized  with  a  sndden 
lockjaw,  the  moment  anyone  interposes  a  single  observft- 
tioa.  The  best  conversor  I  know  is,  however,  tho  best 
listener.  I  mean  Mr.  Northcote,  the  painter.  Painters 
bythoir  profession  arc  not  bound  to  shine  in  convoreation, 
and  they  ehino  tho  moro.  He  lends  his  ear  to  an  obser- 
vation as  if  you  had  brought  him  a  piece  of  news,  and 
enters  into  it  with  as  miicb  avidity  and  earneatness  as  if  it 
interested  himself  personally.  If  he  repeats  an  old 
remark  or  story,  it  is  with  the  same  freshness  and  poiat 
as  for  the  first  time.  It  always  arises  out  of  the  occasion, 
and  has  the  stamp  of  oiliginality.  There  is  no  parroting 
of  himself.  Hia  look  is  a  continual,  ever-varying  history- 
piece  of  what  posses  in  his  mind.  His  face  is  a  book. 
There  need  no  marks  of  interjection  or  interrogatioii  to 
what  he  says.  His  manner  is  quite  picturesque.  There 
is  an  excess  of  character  and  naivete  that  never  tires.  "Bia 
fboughts  bubble  up  and  sparkle  like  beads  on  old  wine. 
The  fund  of  anecdote,  the  collection  of  curiouR  particulars, 
is  enough  to  set  up  any  comnmn  retailor  of  jests  that 
dines  ent  every  day  ;  but  these  are  not  strung  together 
like  a  row  of  gaUoy-slavea,  but  are  always  introduced  to 
illustrate  some  argument  or  bring  oat  some  fine  distinc- 
tion of  character.  The  mixture  of  spleen  addB  to  the 
aharpnesB  of  the  point,  like  poisoned  arrows.     Sir.  Iforth 
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cote  enlarges  with  entlinBitkem  on  tbo  old  painters,  and 
telle  good  things  of  the  new.  The  only  thing  ho  ever 
fBxed  mo  in  -was  his  liking  the  Oaiahgite  EaUonnee.  I 
iiai  almost  ss  soon  hear  him  talk  of  Titian's  pictures 
(whioh  ha  does  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  jnat 
like  them)  as  seo  the  original^,  and  I  hnd  r&thcr  hear  him 
talk  of  Sir  Joehna's  than  see  them.  Ho  is  the  last  of  that 
school  who  knew  GoldamiUi  and  Johnson.  How  finely 
he  deecribes  Pope  I  Uis  elegance  of  mind,  his  figure,  his 
dianctcr  wcte  not  unlike  his  own.  He  does  not  resemhle 
B  modem  Sngliabmao,  but  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  BomBin 
furiiinnl  or  B,  Spanish  im^nisitor.  I  never  ate  or  drank 
vith  Mr.  Northcote ;  but  I  have  lived  on  hie  oonTersation 
vilh  nndiminished  relish  ever  since  I  can  remember, — 
ud  when  I  leave  it,  I  come  out  into  the  street  with 
leeUngSv  lighter  and  more  ethereal  than  I  have  at  any 
other  time.  One  of  his  lUe-h-Uteg  would  at  any  time 
make  an  Essay ;  but  he  cannot  write  himself,  because 
he  loses  bimaclf,  in  the  connecting  passages,  is  fearful 
of  the  efiect,  and  wants  the  habit  of  bringing  his 
ideas  into  one  focus  or  view,  A  len*  is  neoeaaary  i 
to  collect  the  diverging  rays,  the  refracted  and  broken  I 
uigular  lights  of  conversation,  on  paper.  Contradio- 
tion  is  half  the  battle  in  talking — the  being  startled 
by  what  others  say,  and  having  to  answer  on  the  spot, 
Ton  have  to  defend  yourself,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
pari'Utlicsis  within  parenthesis.  Perhaps  it  might  be  sup- 
pueed  that  a  person  who  excels  in  oonversation  and 
cannot  write,  wonld  succeed  better  in  dialogue.  Bnt  the 
atimnlos,  the  immediate  irritation  would  be  wanting ;  and 
the  work  would  read  flatter  than  ever,  from  not  having 
the  very  thing  it  pretended  to  have. 

Lively  sallies  anil  connected  discourse  are  very  diffe- 
rent things.  There  are  many  persons  of  that  impntienl 
pnil  restless  tnm  of  mind,  that  they  cannot  wait  a  moment 
for  a.  conclusion,  or  follow  op  the  thread  of  any  argoment 
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In  tha  huny  of  conveTsntion  their  ideas  arc  Bomehow 
liuddlod  iato  sense ;  but  in  tho  intoTvale  of  thought,  leave 
a  great  gup  botwecn.  Mo-ateBquiou  said,  he  often  lost  an 
idea  before  he  could  find  words  for  it :  yet  he  dictated,  by 
way  of  Baving  time,  to  an  amauueusis.  This  last  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a.  vile  method,  (md  a  soleciam  in  authorahip. 
Homo  Tooko,  among  other  poradoxeH,  used  to  maintain, 
that  no  one  conld  write  a  good  style  who  was  not  in  the  _ 
habit  of  talking  and  hearing  the  Bonnd  of  his  own  voice,  m 
He  might  as  well  have  said  that  no  one  could  relish  a  ^ 
good  stylo  without  reading  it  aloud,  as  we  find  common 
people  do  to  assist  their  approheuEion,  But  there  is  a 
method  of  trying  periods  on  the  ear,  or  weighing  them 
with  tho  scales  of  the  breath,  without  any  articulate 
sound.  Authors,  as  they  write,  may  bo  said  to  "  hear  a 
sound  so  fine,  there's  nothing  lives  'twixt  it  and  silence." 
Even  musicians  generally  compose  in  their  heads.  Ill 
agree  that  no  style  is  gixid  that  is  not  fit  to  be  Bpokon  or 
rood  aloud  with  effect.  \  This  holds  true  not  only  of 
emphasis  and  cadence,  but  also  with  regard  to  natnral 
idiom  and  colloquial  freedom.  Sterne's  was  in  this  ra- 
Bpect  the  best  style  that  ever  was  writtea.  Ton  fancy  that 
you  hear  the  people  talking.  For  a  contrary  reason, 
\  \  I  no  college-man  writes  a  good  style,  or  understands  it 
,  I  r.when  written.  Fine  writing  is  with  him  all  Terbiage4-'*' 
"  and  monotony — a  translation  into  classical  centos  or 
hexomo  tor-lines . 

That  wluch  I  have  jnst  mentioned  is  among  many 
instances  I  could  give  of  ingenious  absurdities  advanced 
by  Mr.  Touke  in  the  heat  and  pride  of  oontroversy.  A 
person  who  know  him  well,  and  greatly  admired  his 
talents,  said  of  him  tbnt  he  never  (to  his  recollection) 
heard  him  defend  an  opinion  wliich  he  thought  right,  or  ■ 
in  which  he  believed  him  to  he  himself  sincere.  He  ' 
indeed  provoked  his  antagonists  into  the  toils  by  the  very 
--^avaganco  of  his  assertions,  and  the  teasing  sophistry 
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ty  vbicli  he  renderod  them  plausible.  Hie  temper  me 
prompter  to  liis  bHII.  He  Iiad  the  luannerB  of  a  mftn  of 
the  world,  vrith  great  scholaatic  resources.  He  flung 
eferyaae  elee  off  his  guard,  and  was  himself  immovable. 
1  never  knew  anyone  who  did  not  admit  his  superiority 
in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Ho  put  a  full-stop  to  one  of 
Coleridge's  long-winded  prefatory  apologies  for  his  youth 
md  ioeiperienee,  by  saying  abruptly,  '■  Sjieak  up,  young 
man  f '  and,  at  another  time,  silenced  a  learned  professor 
by  desiring  an  explanation  of  a  word  which  the  other 
frequently  nsed,  and  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  many 
years  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of,^the  copulatiTe  Is! 
He  was  the  best  iutellectual  fender  of  his  day.  He  made 
strange  havoc  of  Fuseli's  fantastic  hieroglyphics,  violent 
humours,  and  oddity  of  dialect.  Curran,  who  was  some- 
times of  the  some  party,  was  lively  and  animated  in  con- 
vivial conversation,  but  dull  in  argument ;  nay,  averse  to 
anything  liko  reasoning  or  serious  ohservation,  and  had 
the  worst  taste  I  ever  Ifnew-  His  favourite  critical  topics 
were  to  abnse  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Roiaeo  and 
Jtdiel.  Indeed,  he  confessed  a  want  of  sufficient  ao- 
quaintanee  with  books  when  he  foimd  himseli'  iu  literary 
society  in  London.  He  and  Sheridan  once  dined  at  John 
Kemble's  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mary  Woolfitonecroft, 
when  the  discouTBo  almost  wholly  turned  on  Love  "  from 
noon  to  dewy  eve,  a  summer's  day !"  What  a  snbject ! 
What  speakers,  and  what  hearers  I  What  would  I  not  give 
ta  have  been  there,  had  I  not  learned  it  all  from  the  bright 
eyesof  Amaryllis,  and  may  one  day  make  aTahle-tatk  of  it  [ 
Peter  Pindar  was  rich  in  anecdote  and  grotesque  fanmonr, 
■nd  profound  in  technical  knowledge  both  of  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  but  ho  was  gross  and  overbearing. 
Wordsworth  sometimes  talks  like  a  man  inspired  on  fluV 
jecta  of  poetry  (his  owa  out  of  the  quostien)^-Coleridge 
well  on  every  subject,  and  Godwin  on  none.  To  finish 
this  Eubject — Mrs.  Montagu's  oonversation  is  oa  fine-ont 
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OH  her  featorcB,  and  Z  li3:o  to  ait  in  the  room  with  that 
sort  of  coronet  faco.fl  What  she  saye  leaves  a  floTour,  like 
(fiao  graen  ton.  Hunts  is  like  champagne,  and  Northcoto's 
like  anchovy  sandwiches,  Hnjdon'a  ia  liko  a  game  Bt 
trap-bnll :  Lamh'a  liko  snap-drogon ;  and  my  own  (if  I  do 
not  nuBtake  he  matter)  is  not  vorj  much  nolike  a  gamo 

at  ninepins  I One  source  of  the  conversatian  of 

authors  is  the  chamcter  of  other  anthoi's,  and  oa  that 
they  are  rich  indeed.  What  things  they  say  I  "Wliat 
stories  thoy  tell  of  one  another,  more  particularly  of  their 
friends !     If  I  durst  only  give  some  of  theso  confidential 

coromnni  cations  1 The  reader  may  perhaps  think 

the  foregoing  a  specimen  of  them— but  indeed  he  is 
mistaken. 

'  I  do  not  know  of  any  groator  impertinence  than  for  an 
obsonre  individual  to  set  about  pumping  a  character  of  1 
celebrity,  "  Bring  him  to  me."  said  a  Doctor  Tronchin, 
speaking  of  Rousseau,  "  that  I  may  see  whether  ho  has 
anything  in  him."  Before  you  con  take  moa£ure  of  the 
capacity  of  others,  you  onght  to  be  sure  that  they  have 
not  ttiken  measure  of  yours.  They  may  think  you  a  spy 
on  them,  and  may  not  like  their  company.  |If  you  leally 
want  to  know  whether  another  person  can  talk  well,  begin 
by  saying  a  good  thing  yourself,  and  you  will  havo  a  right 
to  look  for  a  rejoinder  J  "The  best  tennia-playere,"  says 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  "make  the  best  matches." 

For  wit  ia  lite  a  rest 


Held  up  at  tannlB,  wtiioli  men  dj  tlie  beat 
With  the  best  playara. 

'  We  hear  it  often  said  of  a  great  author,  or  a  great 
ftottess,  that  thoy  are  very  stupid  people  in  private.  But 
ho  was  a  fool  that  said  so.  TcU  me  your  company,  and  I'll 
tell  you  joitr  manners,  la  conversation,  as  in  other  things, 
the  uution  and  reaction  should  bear  a  certain  propoitioii 
to  each  other.     Authors  may,  in  some  sense,  be  looked 
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npoa  as  fordigBQTs,  who  arc  not  nutnnilized  even  in  their 

DBtiTB  sail,  j  Lttmb  once  came  down  into  tjio  conntrf  to 
see  QS.'  So  was  "  Uko  the  most  capricious  poet  Ovid 
among  the  Goths."  The  country  jteople  thought  h'T"  on 
oddity,  itiiii  did  not  understand  hiK  jokes.  It  would  be 
Etrmpoif  thsy  hail;  fnp  lir.  jlir]  nnt  iTinl-.i  n;iy  ivlijlp  tin 
afaypil.  /  But  when  we  crusaed  the  country  to  Oxford,  thea 
lie  sj>oye  a  little.  He  and  the  old  colleges  were  "  hail- 
fellow  \rell  met ;"  and  in  the  quadrangles,  ho  "  walked 
gowned." 

There  is  a.  character  of  a,  gentleman ;  so  there  is  a 
chaructor  of  e.  scholar,  which  is  no  less  easily  rccogoieod. 
^  The  one  has  an  air  of  books  about  him,  as  the  other  Las 
of  good-tvacding.  The  one  wears  his  thoughts  as  the 
other  does  his  clothes,  gracefiilly ;  and  even  if  they  ore  a 
little  old-fashioned,  they  are  not  ridiculous :  they  have 
Iiad  their  day.  The  gentleman  shows,  by  hie  nuumor, 
that  he  has  been  used  to  rmspuct  &om  others ;  the  scholar 
that  he  laye  claim  to  self- respect  and  to  a  curtain  inde- 
jKadence  of  opinion.  Tbo  one  has  been  accuBtomed  to 
the  beet  company  ;  the  other  has  passed  his  time  in  culti- 
vating  an  intimacy  with  the  best  authors.  There  is 
nothing  forward  or  vulgar  in  the  behoviour  of  the  one; 
oothing  shrewd  or  petulant  in  the  observations  of  the 
other,  OB  if  he  should  astonish  the  bystanders,  or  was 
astonished  himself  at  hie  own  discoveries.  (  Good  taste 
and  good  seneo,  like  common  politeness,  are,  or  are  eup- 
poBed  to  be,  matters  of  course.y  One  ie  distinguished  by 
an  ftppeoranee  of  marked  attention  to  every  one  present ; 
the  other  manifests  an  habitual  air  of  abstroetion  and 
absence  of  aiuid.)  The  one  is  not  an  upetart,  with  all  the 
self-important  airs  of  the  founder  of  Ins  own  fortune ;  nor 
the  other  a  eelf-taught  inan,  with  the  repulflive  self- 
Bofficioney  which  aiises  fi-om  an  ignorance  of  what  hun- 

'  Vfbilg  Ihs  Author  aail  Mrs.  Haditt  were  Btayiag  at  Wiutocslow, 
unr  Bolietiur;,  in  1S09.    See  Mem.  of  IF.  if.,  i.,  1T2-4.— Ed.  m 
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dreds  Lavo  known  before  him.  Wu  must  excuse  perhaps 
D.  little  conscious  family  pride  in  the  one,  and  a  little 
harmless  pedantry  in  the  other.  As  there  ia  tt  claea  cf 
the  first  character  which  sinks  into  the  mere  gentlemani 
that  is,  which  has  nothing  but  this  sense  of  respectability 
and  prcpriety  to  sapport  it — so  the  character  of  a  Bcholnr 
not  unft^qnently  dwindles  down  into  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  till  nothing  is  left  of  it  hnt  the  mere  bookworm. 
There  is  often  something  amiable  as  well  as  enviable  in 
this  last  character.  I  know  one  snch  instance,  at  least. 
The  person  I  mean  has  on  admiration  for  learning,  if  ha 
is  only  dazzled  by  its  light.  He  lives  among  old  anthora, 
if  ho  does  not  enter  much  into  their  spirit.  Ho  handles 
tho  covers,  and  turns  oyer  the  page,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  names  and  dates.  He  is  busy  and  self-involved.  Ho 
hangs  like  a  film  and  cobweb  npon  letters,  or  is  like  the  dust 
upon  the  outside  of  knowledge,  which  should  not  be  mdely 
brushed  aside.  He  follows  learning  as  its  shadow ;  bat  as 
such,  ho  is  respectiLble.  He  browses  on  the  hnak  and  leaves 
of  books,  as  tlio  young  fawn  bro'veses  on  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  trees.  Saohaone  lives  all  his  life  in  a  dream  of  learning, 
and  bos  never  onco  had  his  sloep  broken  by  a  real  sense  of 
things.  Ho  believes  implicitly  in  genius,  tmth,  virtue, 
liberty,  because  he  fiuils  the  names  of  these  things  in 
books.  Ho  thinks  that  love  and  friendship  are  the  finest 
things  imnginahlo,  both  in  practice  ftnd  theory.  The 
logeud  of  goo(l  women  ia  to  him  no  fiction.  Wbon  he 
steals  from  the  twilight  of  his  cell,  the  scene  breaks  npon 
him  like  an  illuminated  missal,  and  all  the  people  he  sees 
aro  but  so  many  figures  in  a  cainera  oiteara.  He  reads 
tlio  world,  like  a  favonritc  volume,  only  to  find  beauties 
in  it,  or  liko  an  edition  of  some  old  work  which  he  is 
*tru]HU'iug  fur  the  press,  only  to  moke  emendations  in 
it,  and  correct  tho  errors  that  havo  inadvertently  slipt 
in.  Ho  and  bis  ilog  Tray  are  much  the  same  honest, 
siiuplo-huortod,    faithful,  affectionate  creatures — if  Tra^ 
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eoitld  bnt  read  \  His  nuod  CAonot  take  the  impreseloii  of 
fic« :  bnt  tbc  ge&tleaesB  of  his  catnre  tnms  gall  to  milk. 
He  irotiI<l  not  hurt  a  By.  He  draws  tbe  picture  of  man- 
kind  &om  the  gmlelese  eimplicitT'  of  his  own  heart :  and 
irben  he  dies,  his  spirit  will  take  its  smiling  leave,  with- 
out having  ever  had  an  ill  thought  of  others,  or  the 
conscioneness  of  one  in  itself ! 


On  Beaaoa  and  Imagination. 

I  BITE  people  who  have  no  notion  of  anything  hot 
geoeralitios,  and  foru^  and  creeds,  and  naked  propositiana, 
evea  worse  than  I  dislike  those  who  cannot  for  tlie  eonl  of 
Aem  arrive  at  the  comprehension  of  an  abstract  ides. 
Tbere  are  those  {eren  among  philosophers)  who,  deeming 
that  all  troth  is  contained  within  certain  outlines  and 
common  topics,  if  jon  proceed  to  add  colour  or  relief  &om 
individnBlity,  protest  againat  the  ose  of  rhetoric  as  an 
Hlogictd  thing;  and  if  yon  drop  a  bint  of  plenanre  or 
pain  as  ever  entering  into  "this  breathing  world,"  raise  a 
prodigions  outcry  against  all  appeala  to  the  passions. 

It  is,  I  confeEs,  strange  to  me  that  men  who  pretend  to 
morB  than  usual  accuracy  in  distingaishiiig  and  analysing 
ehould  insist  that  in  treating  of  human  nature,  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  the  nominal  difforcuces  are  alone  of  any 
vahie,  or  that  in  describing  the  fcc-lings  and  motives  of 
men,  anything  that  conveys  the  smallcBt  idea  of  what 
those  feelings  are  in  any  given  circumstances,  or  can  by 
pari^  of  reason  ever  be  in  any  others,  is  a  deliberate 
■ttempt  at  artifice  and  delusion — as  if  a  knowedge  or  re- 
pi^entation  of  things  as  they  really  eiist  (rules  and 
definitions  apart)  was  a  proportionable  departnre  from  the 
truth.  They  stick  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  never 
open  the  volume  of  the  mind.  They  are  for  having  maps, 
not  pictures  of  the  world  we  live  in  :  as  much  as  to  say 
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HaX  a  bird's-eye  view  of  thiugs  coutniiis  the  troth,  ths 
wholo  tnitb.  mill  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  70a  want  to 
lixik  fur  thi!  situntiou  of  a  piuticular  spot,  they  turn  to  a 
puatobonrd  globe,  on  which  they  &c  their  wondering  gaze ; 
ftiid  becauiio  you  caonot  find  the  objeot  of  yonr  search  iu 
tliuir  bftlJ  "  abridgcmonta,"  t«U  you  there  is  nogudi  plaue, 
or  tliftt  it  is  not  worth  inquiring  after.  They  had  better 
Oiuifiuo  their  studies  to  the  celestial  sjiliere  and  the  signs 
of  thi>  Botliat' ;  for  thori>  they  will  meet  with  no  petty 
dotftild  ti)  boggle  at,  or  contradict  their  Tagne  conclnEions. 
finch  persons  would  make  excellent  theologians,  but  ore 
Tory  iitdiflereut  pbilosopliers.  To  pursue  thie  geographical 
rnwniiiinj  a  little  fiulher. — They  may  say  that  the  map  of 
k  oonnlry  or  tJiire,  for  instance,  is  too  large,  and  oonveye 
•  disproportiouati'  idea  of  its  relation  to  the  whole.  And 
«•  Wf  tlint  their  map  of  the  globe  is  too  small,  and 
«Mnj*  no  iiIm  of  it  at  all. 

r  the  nwlil's  valmiie 

U«r  Britain  dMwa  u  of  il,  but  uM  in  *l ; 

biafnatpaolama'a  mA^ 

bul  )■  il  n«UT  BO  ?  VThat !  llie  tastakg  i»  bigger  than  the 
luap  at  any  ntto;  tbo  reiireeenlatkia  falls  short  of  the 
tvalily  by  a  million  degrves.  and  yon  wonld  omit  it 
Allogothor  iu  order  to  arrive  at  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
nWMililJM  of  (lie  nuderstontting,  and  call  this  beeping 
within  llii>  Kmmls  of  »<nsc  and  roHBon  ;  imd  whatever  does 
Hot  i'>>iiii<  v>illun  those  nilf^niade  limits  is  to  be  set  aside 
»fii\,l.>!>  ,v  nioudtnuia.  Hut  "there  ore  more  tliingB 
bitlnii'ii  lii^u  I'll  auit  earth  Ihau  nvro  ever  dreamt  of  in  this 
|ihUo*»pl;,v."  They  eouuot  get  them  all  in,  0/  the  the  of 
l(A^  and  IhiMffare  tliey  tvylueo  ihcm  on  a  graduated  scale, 
lii\  Ihay  Utink  tli«y  nui.  So  ho  it,  for  certain  necessary 
Hid  gotmnl  pvrposM.  and  in  compliance  with  the  infirmity 
•f  klUMMl  inhiUMit :  bill  at  oUicr  times,  let  us  enlarge  our 
fOtMil|ttlona  to  Iho  iliuiousioiia  of  the  original  objectG ;  nor 
>  t>wMM*.  iii.  4. 
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let  it  bo  pretended  tliat  we  liave  outraged  tmtU  and 
nature,  because  we  have  enoroaclied  ou  your  diminutiye 
mecbanical  Btaadard.  TfaenL_^JioJaiiguoge,^o_deHerip- 
tion  that  ciUL  strictJy  coiao  up  to  the  truUi  and  foioo  of 
r™*liiy:  "-l^  wo  hftvo  to^o  jsjto  guide  our  descriptions  and 
CQDcIaBions  by  the  Tp-ol'tf-  A  certain  proportiou  must  be 
kept :  we  most  not  invert  the  ruloB  of  uioral  perspective, 
Lpgic  should  enrich  ftiidinvipnii-ftte its  decisions  by  the  nso 

«f    jina^jl<iLt\nTi  -  na    rViptnn'fi   eliould   bo    guveined    in    ite 

flUJiVfltif",  ""'^  gimrilpjl  jVi  irn_B.Tiiifln  bj  the  cbocks  of  the 
DDderEtunding.  Ifoither,  I  Apprehend,  is  sufQcient  alone. 
The  mind  can  conceive  only  one  or  a  few  things  in  their 
integrity :  if  it  proceeds  to  more,  it  must  have  recourse 
to  artificial  fiobstitutea,  and  judge  by  comiiai'isou  merely. 
In  the  former  caae,  it  may  solect  the  least  wortby,  and  so 
distort  the  truth  of  things,  by  giving  a  hasty  preferencB  : 
in  the  latter,  the  danger  is  tbat  it  may  refine  and  abatraoi 
so  macL  as  to  attach  no  idea  at  all  to  them  corresponding 
with  their  priictical  value,  or  their  influoDco  on  tbo  minds 
of  those  concerned  with  them.  Mcu  iii;t  fitiui  individual 
I'mprfatiininH ;  and  tO  know  mtujliiid,  Wrj  should,  bc  ac-  \t 
nn^inted  ffi|h  Tl"-'^'"'  Mou  uut  IVi.iiii  puijsii.n ;  luidwe  can  ■» 
tmlyjndg^  of  pusaion  \<y  sjii]j)atliy.  Porsous  of  the  dry 
and  liu^^  class  above  spoken  of,  often  s£em  to  think  oveu 
oatnre  itself  an  interloper  on  their  flinisy  theories.  They 
prefer  the  shadows  in  Plato's  cave  to  the  actual  objects 
without  it,  They  consider  men  '■  us  nioo  in  an  air-pump," 
fit  only  for  their  espcrimonts  ;  and  do  not  consider  the 
rest  of  the  nniverse,  or  "  all  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and 
ear,"  as  worth  any  notice  at  all.  This  is  making  short, 
bnt  not  sure  work.  Truth  does  not  lie  in  vai-uo,  any  more 
than  in  a  well.  We  moat  improve  our  concrete  eiperienee 
of  persons  and  things  iolu  tlio  contemplation  of  general 
roles  and  pSffilipIes;  Lot  without  being  grounded  in, 
individual  facts  aud  fccliug^a,  wc:  shall  end  oa  we  began,  io 
Ignorance.  ' 
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It  is  mentioned  in  a  short  acconnt  of  the  Laxl  MomeuOi 
of  Mr.  Fox,  tliat  the  conversation  at  the  house  of  Lord 
HoUond  (where  he  died)  turning  upon  Mr.  Burke's  style,  j 
that  Noble  Person  objected  to  it  as  too  gaudy  and  mer&-  | 
tricions,  and  eaid  that  it  was  more  profuse  of  flowers  than 
fruit.  On  which  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  though  this  waa 
a  common  objoctioo,  it  appeared  to  him  altogether  an  un- 
founded one ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  flowers  often  con- 
cealed the  fruit  beneath  them,  and  the  ornaments  of  etylo 
were  rather  an  hindrance  than  an  advantage  to  the  senti- 
meats  they  were  meant  to  set  off.  In  coafirmatiDn  of  this 
remark,  he  offered  to  take  down  the  book,  and  translate  a 
page  anywhoTG  into  his  own  plain,  natural  style  ;  and  by 
his  doing  so.  Lord  KoUand  was  convinced  that  lie  had 
ofton  missed  the  thoaght  from  having  his  attention  drawn 
off  to  the  dazzling  imagery.  Thus  people  continually  find 
fault  with  the  colours  of  style  as  incompatible  with  the 
truth  of  tho  roasoning,  bnt  without  any  fonndatiDn  what- 
ever. If  it  wore  a  question  about  tho  figure  of  two 
triangles,  and  any  person  wcro  to  object  that  one  triangle 
was  green  and  the  other  yellow,  and  bring  this  to  bear 

\npon  the  acuteness  or  obtasenega  of  the  angles,  it  would    _ 
be  obvions  to  remark  that  the  colour  had  nothing  to  do  ■ 
with  the  question.     But  in  a.dispnto  wLother  two  objects 
are  coloured  alike,  the  discovery,  that  one  is  green  and 
the  other  yellow,  is  fatal.      So  with  respect  to  moral 
truth  (as  distinct  from  mathematical),  whether  a  thing,  ig 
good  or  eTJl,  depends  on  tho  quantity  of  passion,  of  feeling, 
of  ple^uie  and  poia  connected  with  it,  ondjdih_T^ioh_ 
Tve  most  bo  made  acquainted  in  order  to  come  to  a  sound 
conclusion,  and  not  on  tbe  inquiry  whether  it  is  round  of 
squaxe.     Passion,  in  short,  is  the  ossence,  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  moral  truth  ;  and  the  waiTath  of  passion  is  Bore'to 
kindle  the  light  of  unagination  on  the  objects  around  it. 
The  "wurds  tlmt  gkiw  "  are  almost  inseparable  from  the 
"thoughts  that  bu'n."    Hence  logical  reaaon  and  practi 
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trnt)^  ura  Hit^fi^Ux.  It  is  oasy  to  miee  an  outcry  againet 
violent  invectives,  to  talk  loud  ngaiust  extravagauco  and 
enthuaiaBin,  to  pick  a  quarrel  witL  everything  but  the  most 
calm,  candid,  and  qualified  statement  of  facta :  but  there 
are  euormitiflH  |y  w||iVti  nn  •atmAa  ran  ^q  adciuato  justice. 
Are  we  then,  iu  order  to  form  a  complete  i'h-.t  of  IhuDi,  to  i 
omit  every  circwnstanoo  of  aggiavatioa,  oi  to  suppress 
every  feeling  of  impatience  thnt  arises  out  of  the  details, 
leet  we  ehonld  bo  nccuaod  of  giving  way  to  the  influenoo  ' 
<d  prejudice  and  passion  'i  This  would  be  to  falsify  the  i 
impression  altogether,  to  misconstruo  reason,  and  fly  in 
die  face  of  Datuio.  Suppose,  for  instauce,  that  in  the  dia- 
cuBBionfi  on  the  Slave  Tiado,  a  doacripticn  to  the  life  was 
^ven  of  the  hoirora  of  tho  Middle  Pasgage  (as  it  was 
termed),  that  you  saw  the  manner  iu  which  thousands  of 
wretches,  year  after  year,  were  slowed  together  in  the  hold 
of  a  slnve-Ehipi  without  air,  without  light,  without  food, 
without  hope,  so  that  what  they  suffered  in  reality  was 
brought  home  to  you  in  imagination,  tiU  you  felt  in  sick- 
ness of  heart  as  one  of  them,  could  it  be  sud  that  this  was 
a  prejudging  of  the  case,  that  your  knowing  the  extent  of 
the  evil  disqualified  you  irom  pronouncing  sentence  Qpon  , 
i^  and  that  your  disgust  and  abhorrence  were  tho  effects  of  \\ 
•  heated  imagination  ?  No.  Those  evils  that  inflame  the 
imagination  and  make  tho  heart  sick,  ought  not  to  leave 
the  head  cool,  This  is  the  very  test  and  measure  of  the 
degrco  of  tho  enormity^ that  it  involuntarily  staggers  and 
wpaJa  tbe  mind.  If  it  were  a  common  iniquity,  if  it  were 
■u^t  and  partial,  or  necessary,  it  would  not  have  this 
affbct ;  but  it  very  properly  carries  away  the  feelings,  and 
(if  you  will)  overpowers  the  judgment,  because  it  is  a  mass 
of  evil  BO  monstrous  and  vm.warrivnted  aa  not  to  bo  endured 
©ran  in  thought.  A  man  on  the  rack  docs  not  suffer  the 
less  because  the  extremity  of  anguish  takes  away  his 
command  of  feeling  and  attention  to  appearances.  A 
puLg  inflicted  on  humanity  is  not  the  leas  real  because  iX 
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stirs  up  sympatty  in  the  breast  of  humftnity.     Would  yoa 
tamo  down  tUe   glowing   language   of  juBti£abIo   passion 
into  tlittt  of  cold  indifferonce,  of  aclf-complacent,  sceptical 
reasoning,  and  thus  take  out  the  stmg    of    indignation 
&om  the  mind  of  the  spectator  ?     Not,  surely,  till  you 
have  removed   the   nuisance  by  the    lovers  that  strong  ' 
feeling  alone  can  set  at  work,  and  boTC  thus  taken  away  ' 
the  pang  of  suffering  that  caitsed  it  1     Or  say  that  the  ] 
question  wore  proi)oeed  to  jou — whether,  on  soma  occasion,  ] 
yon  shoald  thrust  your  hand  into  the  flames,  and  wer»J 
ooolly  told  that  you  wore  not  at  all  to  consider  the  pain  I 
and  anguish  it  might  givo  you,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  bal 
led  away  by  any  such  idle  appeals  to  natural  sensibility ,J 
but  to  refer  the  decision  to  some  abstract,  technical  gioundi 
of  propriety, — would  you  not  laugh  in  your  adviser's  face ' 
Oh  1  no  ;  whcro  our  own  interests  ore  concerned,  or  whe 
we  are  sincere  in  our  professions  of  regard,  the  protends 
diBtinotton  hetwpp.n  tjonfifl  jiidgnient  and  liyely'Siafiinaj: 
'"'  llllir''^r  "^""fl  «''rn^_»j^^.     But  l  wonld  not 


'  OF  more  philosophical  standard  of  moiaUty 
'  that  we  should  think  and  feel  towards  others  as  we 
should  if  it  were  our  own  case.  If  we  look  for  a.  higher 
standard  than  this,  we  shall  not  find  it ;  bnt  shall  lose  the 
substance  for  the  shadow !  Again,  suppose  an  extreme 
or  individual  instance  is  brought  forward  in  any  general 
question,  as  that  of  the  cargo  of  sick  slaves  that  were 
_thrown  overboard  as  so  much  live  lumber  by  the  captain  of 
a  Guinea  vessel,  in  the  year  1775,  which  was  one  of  the 
things  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
nefarious  traffic,'  or  tho  practice  of  suspending  contuma- 
cious negroes  in  cages  to  have  their  eyes  peeked  out,  ani 
to  bo  devoured  alivo  hy  birds  of  prey.  Does  this  form  no 
rule,  because  tho. mischief  is  solitary  or  excessive? 
role  is  atsohito;  for  wo  feel  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
oonld:  t^e" place,  or  ha  -tolorated  for-  nn  instant,  in  aay 

'  See  M'tnofn  of  GniitriVa  f^hnrp.  liy  Princn  Honrf,  Esq. 
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system  ^Jityifl  Tii>t  rotten  at  tTie  oore.  If  such  things 
i&e  ever  dcme  in  any  circTHSBIffibes  with  impanity,  we 
know  what  muBt  be  done  eveiy  day  nnder  the  same 
nmotion.  It  BhowH  that  there  is  on  uttei  detidueBs  to 
every  principle  of  justice  or  feeling  of  huioanity ;  and 
where  this  is  the  cnse,  we  mtiy  take  out  oar  tables  of 
abstraction,  and  sot  down  what  ia  to  follow  through  every 
gradation  of  petty,  galling  vexation,  and  wanton,  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.  A  stuto  of  things,  where  n  single  iastanco 
of  the  kind  caiLpossililj  happen  withont  esoiting  general 
oonstemntion,  ought  not  to  exist  for  half  an  hour.  The 
puent,  hydra-headod  iojustico  ought  to  bo  crushed  at 
enoe  with  all  its  viper  brood.  Froctioe^,  the  mention  of 
which  makes  the  flesh  creep,  and  that  affi'ont  the  light  of 
day,  onght  to  he  put  down  tho  instant  they  are  known, 
withont  inquiry  and  without  c^peal. 

There  was  an  example  of  eloquent  moral  reasoning  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  given  in  the  work  just  referred 
to,  which  was  not  the  less  solid  and  profound  because  it 
(CBS  produced  by  a  burst  of  strong  personal  and  momentary 
feeling.  It  is  what  follows : — "  'ITio  name  of  a  person 
having  been  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Naimbanna  (a 
yonng  Afiican  chieftain),  who  was  nnderstood  by  him  to 
Lave  pnbUcly  asserted  something  very  degrading  to  the 
general  character  of  Africans,  he  hroko  out  into  violent 
ud  vindictive  lan^age.  He  was  immediately  reminded 
of  the  Christian  duty  of  forgiving  hia  enemies  ,■  npon 
lehioU  he  answered  nearly  in  tha  following  words ; — '  If  a 
man  should  rob  mo  of  my  money,  I  can  forgive  him ;  if  a 
man  should  shoot  at  me,  or  try  to  stab  me,  I  can  forgive 
him ;  if  a  man  should  sell  me  and  all  my  family  to  a  slave- 
ahip,  Eo  that  we  should  pass  all  the  rest  of  our  days  in 
slasrery  in  tho  West  Indies,  I  can  forgive  him ;  but '  (added 
he,  rising  from  his  seat  with  much  emotion)  '  if  a  man 
takes  away  tho  character  of  the  people  of  my  country,  I 
never  can  forgive  him,'     Being  asked  why  ho  would  not 
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extend  his  forgivoness  to  those  irha  took  away  the  cha>'f 
rocter  of  the  people  of  his  country,  ho  answered  :  '  If  a 

I         man  ahoold  try  to  Vill  me,  or  should  sell  me  and  my  family 

\  for  slaveB,  he  would  do  au  injury  to  as  many  as  he  might 
kill  or  eell ;  but  if  nnyono  takes  nway  the  character  of 
Black  pooplo,  that  man  iajnies  Blnck  people  all  over  the 
world ;  and  when  he  has  onco  tukon  away  thoir  character, 

I  Ihere  is  nothing  which  he  may  not  do  to  Black  people 
ever  after.     That  man,  for  instance,  will  beat  Black  men, 

I  and  8ay,  O/i,  it  ia  only  a  Black  man,  why  tkoald  not  I  beai 
him  f  That  man  will  make  slaves  of  Black  people  ;  for, 
when  he  has  taken  away  their  character,  ho  will  say,  Oh, 
Oieij  are  only  Slack  people,  vshy  ghovlA  not  I  taahe  them 
riacfls  ?  That  man  will  take  away  all  the  people  of  Africa 
if  he  can  catch  them ;  and  if  you  ask  him,  But  why  do  you 
take  away  all  these  people?  he  will  say,  Oh,  they  are 
only  Black  people— they  are  noi  like  White  people — why 
should  I  not  lake  Ihem  f     That  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot 

'  forgive  ths  man  who  takes  away  the  character  of  the 
people  of  my  country.' "  * 

I  conceive  more  real  light  and  vital  heat  is  thrown  into 

the  argument  hy  this  struggle  of  natural  feeling  to  relieve 

itself  fi^m  the  weight  of  a  false  and  injurious  imputation, 

than  would  be  added  to  it  by  twenty  volumes  of  tables 

and  calculations  of  the  pros  and  cong  of  right  and  wrong; 

>f  of  utility  and  inutility,  in  Mr.  Bentham'e  handwriting. 

In  allusion  to  this  celebrated  person's  theory  of  morals,  I 

will  here  go  a  step  iarthcr,  and  deny  that  the  dry  calcu~ 

lation  of  consequences  is  the  sole  and  unqualified  test  of 

right  and  wrong ;  for  we  are  to  take  into  the  account  (aa 

well)  the  re-action  of  these  consequences  upon  the  mind 

of  tie  individual  and  the  commuuily.     In  morals,  the  cnl- 

"^  tivation  ota^woral  tense  is  not  the  last  tEng  to  be  atten3cir' 

^     to — ^nay,  it  is  the  &rat.     Almost  the  only  unsophisticated  , 

I  or  spirited  remark  that  we  meet  with  in  Faley's  MoraSM 

*  UeBuiin  of  GrannllB  Sliarp,  p.  3G9.  fl 
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Philoaophy,  is  oaowluch  is  always  to  be  fDimd  in  Tuckcr'e 
Light  of  JTo/ure— namely,  that  in  disponBiug  cLarity  to 
Oommun  beggars  wo  arc  not  to  cousidor  so  much  tlie  good 
it  may  do  tho  object  of  it,  as  tbo  Larm  it  will  <1d  tbe  peison 
vlio  refuses  it.  A  sense  of  compaBsion  is  involuntarilf 
excited  bj  the  immeilialB  appeamnco  of  distress,  and  ft 
■violeace  and  injury  is  done  to  tlielcindly  feelings  by  witb- 
holding  tbe  obvious  relief,  tUe  trifling  pittance  in  our  power. 
This  ia  a  remark,  I  think,  worthy  of  tlio  ingenious  and 
amiable  author  from  whom  Palcy  burrowed  it.  80  with 
respect  to  the  ati'ocitics  conuuitted  in  the  slave-trade,  it 
coold  not  be  set  up  as  ft  doubtful  plea  in  their  favour,  that 
the  actual  and  intolerable  sufferings  inflicted  oa  tbe  indi- 
vidvials  were  compensated  by  certain  advantages  in  ft  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  view — in  a  moral  sense  they 
&mnat  be  compeusiitod.  They  hurt  tlio  public  mind  :  they 
harden  and  scar  tho  natural  feelings.  The  evil  is  mon- 
strous and  palpable ;  tbe  protended  good  is  remote  and 
contingent.  In  morals,  as  in  philosophy,  jOe  -non  appa- 
Tentibut  et  jton  e.aslcnUbii«  eadem  eat  ratio.  What  does  not 
touch  the  hcart^j;^ciime  home  to  the  feelings,  goes  00m- 
pmntively  for  little  or  aothiag.  A  benefit  that  eiiats 
merely  in  possibility,  and  is  judged  of  only  by  tho  forced 
dictates  of  the  understanding,  is  not  a  set-ofi'  against  an 
evil  (say  of  equal  magnitude  in  itself)  that  etrikee  upon 
the  ecnsci!,  that  haunts  the  imagination,  and  lacerates  tba 
hnman  heart.  A  spectacla  of  dcliborato  cruelty,  that 
shocks  everyone  that  eeea  and  heoi's  of  it,  ia  not  to  be 
justified  by  any  caleulatioaB  of  cold-blooded  self-interest 
—is  not  to  ha  permitted  in  any  case.  It  is  prejudged  and 
self-couJcmned,  Necessity  has  been  tberofore  justly  called 
"  the  tyiwit'a  plea."  It  ia  no  better  with  tho  mere  doc- 
trine of  utility,  which  is  the  sophist's  plea.  Thug,  for 
example,  an  infinite  number  of  lumps  of  sugar  put  into 
Mr.  Henthain's  artificial  ethical  scales  would  naver  weigh 
■gainst  tho  pounds  of  human  flesh,  or  drops  of  human 
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I     blood,  that  are  sacrificod  to  prodnco  them.     The  taste  of 
tho  former  on  tho  pnlato  is  ovanoBccnt ;  but  the  others  ait 

1  \  heavy  on  the  soul,  Tho  one  aro  an  object  to  tho  imagiuB- 
Y  Ition:  the  others  ooly  to  tho  uudcrstandiug.  But  mita 
'is  an  animal  compounded  both  of  imaginatioQ  nnd  iindcr- 
atanding ;  and,  in  treating  of  what  is  good  for  man's 
natrnw,  it  is  necossary  to  consider  both.  A  calculation  of 
the  more  ultimate  adTantages,  without  regard  to  natural 
feelings  and  affectionB,  may  improve  tho  external  face  and 
physical  comforts  of  society,  but  will  leave  it  heartless 
and  worthless  in  itself.  In  a  word,  the  sympathy  of  the 
individual  with  the  coneequencea  of  his  own  act  is  to  be 
attended  to  (no  less  than  tho  consoqnences  themselves)  in 
every  soimd  system  of  morality ;  and  this,  must  he  deter- 
mined by  certain  natural  laws  of  the  human  minil,  and  no) 
by  rules  of  logic  or  arithmetic. 

The  nspcdt  of  a  moral  question  Is  to  bo  judged  of  very 
much  like  the  face  of  n  country,  by  the  projecting  points, 
by  what  is  striking  and  memoi-able,  by  that  which  loaves 
traces  of  itself  behind,  or  "  casts  its  shadows  before." 
Millions  of  acres  do  not  niako  a  picture  ;  nor  the  calcu- 
lation of  all  the  consequences  in  tho  world  a  sentiment. 
"We  must  have  some  outstanding  object  for  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  eye,  to  dwell  on  and  to  recur  to — something 
marked  and  decisive  to  give  a  tone  and  texture  to  the 
moral  feelings.  Nut  only  is  the  attention  thus  roused 
and  kept  alive  ;  but  wLa,t  is  most  important  as  to  the 
principles  of  action,  the  desire  of  good  or  hatred  of  evil  is 
powerfully  excited.  But  all  individual  facts  and  lii'rtnry 
oomo  under  the  head  of  what  these  people  call  Ima/jixiation. 
All  full)  true,  and  particular  accounts  they  consider  as 
romantic,  ridiculous,  vague,  inflammatory.  As  a  caao  in 
point,  one  of  this  school  of  thinkers  declares  that  he  was 
qualifiod  to  write  a  better  History  of  India  from  bavin; 
I  Dover  been  there  than  if  he  had,  as  the  last  might  lead  to 
local  distinctions  or  party  prejudices ;  that  is  to  Boy,  that 
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le  could  describe  a  couuttj  bettor  at  seconilLand  than 
from  origiiial  observation,  or  that  &oia  having  seen  no 
one  object,  jilace,  or  pereon,  Lo  could  do  ampler  justice  to 
tbe  whole.  It  migbt  bo  maiintuincd,  much  on  tho  same 
principle,  thitt  an  nrtist  would  paint  a  better  likenei^e  of  a 
person  after  be  was  dead,  from  descriptinn  or  different 
sketches  of  tlie  face,  than  from  liaving  seen  tho  individual 
liying  man.  On  the  contrary,  I  humbly  coaceive  that  tho 
seeing  half  a  dozen  wandering  Lascnrs  in  tho  streets  of 
London  gives  one  a  better  idea  cf  the  soul  of  India,  that 
ondle  of  tho  world,  and  (as  it  were)  garden  of  tho  sun, 
.  Aan  all  tho  charts,  records,  and  statistical  reports  that  can; 
be  sent  over,  oven  undoi'  the  classical  administration  of 
Mr.  Canning,  jib  uno  dhce  onmes.  One  Hindoo  differ^ 
mure  &om  a  citizen  of  London  than  he  docs  from  all  other 
Hindoos ;  and  by  seeing  the  two  first,  man  to  man,  yon 
know  comparatively  and  essentially  what  they  are,  nation 
tu  nation.  By  a  very  few  spociroens  you  lis  the  gi'oat 
leading  differences  which  are  the  same  throughout.  Any 
one  thing  is  a  better  represtntativo  of  its  kind  than  all 
the  words  and  definitions  in  tho  world  ciin  be,  Tho  sum-  / 
total  ia  indeed  different  from  the  particulars;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess  at  any  general  resnlt,  without  some  previous 
induction  of  particulars  and  appeal  to  experience. 

What  can  we  reoson,  but  from  what  wo  know  ? 

Again,  it  is  (juita  wrong,  instead  of  tho  most  strildng 
illostrations  of  human  natoro,  to  single  out  the  stalest 
and  tritest,  as  if  they  were  most  authentic  and  infallible  j 
not  considering  that  from  the  extremes  you  may  infer  the 
IU0BD3,  bnt  you  cannot  from  the  means  infer  the  oxtremeB 
in  any  case.  It  may  be  said  that  tho  extreme  and  indi- 
vidaal  coses  may  be  retorted  upon  us  : — I  deny  it,  nnlesa 
it  be  with  truth.  Tho  imagination  is  an  anociaimg  aim- 
ciple ;  and  has  an  inatmctive  [lerce^ition  whcin  a  thing 
Belongs  to  a  sS'l3t(-"m,  UJ  Iti  ail  esception  to  it.    For  instauce. 
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the  exceeacB  CDirimitted  bj  the  victorious  besiegers  of  ft 
town  ilu  nut  [Lttiidi  to  tlio  nutiou  conimittiug  tLeiii,  but  tt> 
tliQ  nature  of  that  sort  of  warfurc,  nud  axe  oommuii  to  botU 
sides.  Thej  may  be  struck  off  the  score  of  natural  pi'c- 
jodices.  Tho  cruelties  ereroised  upon  slaves,  on  the  other 
band,  grow  out  of  the  relation  between  mostor  and  bIevo  ; 
and  tho  mind  intuitively  revolts  at  them  oa  such.  The 
cant  about  the  horrors  of  tho  French  Ilevolution  is  mere 
cant — everybody  knows  it  to  bo  so ;  each  party  would 
have  retaliated  upon  the  other :  it  was  a  civil  war,  like 
that  for  a  disputed  succeBsion  ;  tho  general  principle  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  change  remained  natouehed. 
Neither  would  these  horroi's  have  taken  place,  except  from 
Prussian  maidfeatocs,  and  troacbery  within:  there  were 
aooo  in  the  American,  and  havo  been  nouo  in  the  Spanish 
E«volution.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  arose  ont 
of  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  exterminates  with 
£ie  and  sword,  and  keeps  uo  faith  with  heretics.  If  it  be 
Boid  that  nicknames,  party  watchwords,  bugbears,  the  cry 
of  "  No  Popery,"  &c.,  are  continually  played  off  upon  the 
imagination  ivitli  the  meet  mischievous  effect,  I  answer 
that  most  of  these  bughears  and  terms  of  vulgar  abiiso 
have  arisen  out  of  abstruse  speculation  or  barboi'oua  pre- 
judice, and  have  seldom  had  their  root  in  real  facts  or 
natural  feelings.  Besidea,  arc  not  general  tuples,  ruloe, 
exceptions,  endlessly  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  balanced  oua 
against  the  other  by  the  most  learned  disputants?  Havo 
not  three-fourths  of  aU  the  wars,  schiams,  heartburninga 
in  tho  world  bcgim  on  more  points  of  controversy  1  Thera 
ore  two  classes  whom  I  have  fuund  given  to  ibis  kind  uf 
reasoning  against  the  uso  of  our  senses  and  feelings  ia 
what  lioucerns  human  nature,  viz.,  knaves  and  fools.  Tho 
lost  do  it  because  they  thiuk  their  own  slialloiv  dogmas 
settle  all  >]^uestions  best  without  any  farther  appeal ;  aud 
the  first  do  it  because  they  know  that  tho  rofine- 
ments  of  the  head  are  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
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enggeetdoTiB  of  the  heart,  aud  that  a  Etrong  senso  of  iujtiHtioe, 
excitod  by  a  particulnr  cbbq  in  all  its  aggra  vat  ions,  telle 
more  againat  them  than  itll  the  distiuctious  of  the  jiiriste. 
Facte,  concrete  exiatenoes,  are  Btuhborn  things,  and  are 
not  BO  soon  tampered  n'ith  or  turned  about  to  aoj  point 
we  pleaEO,  as  mere  names  and  abstractluna.  Of  these  last 
it  may  be  eaid, 

A  bieath  can  mar  tUem,  wliom  a  broatii  Laa  madu : 

and  they  are  liable  to  be  puffed  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  or  baffled  by  every  plea  of  convenience.  I  wonder 
thftt  Bouseeau  gave  in  to  this  cant  about  Uio  want  of  soimd- 
oess  in  rhetorical  and  iniaginati-ve  reasoning  ;  and  was  bo 
fond  of  tliis  subject  as  to  make  an  abridgniL'ut  of  Plato's 
rlmpsodies  upon  it,  by  which  ho  was  led  to  expel  poets 
from  bis  commonwc>Hlt1i.  Thus  two  of  the  most  flowery 
vrriterB  are  those  who  have  exacted  the  greatest  scycrity 
of  style  from  others.  'Boussoan  was  too  ambitious  of  an 
exceedingly  technical  and  scientific  mode  of  reaeoning, 
scarcely  attainable  in  the  mixed  questions  of  human  life 
(as  may  be  seen  in  hie  Social  C:mlract — a  work  of  great 
ability  but  extreme  formality  of  structure),  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  led  into  this  error  in  seeking  to  overcome  Ilia 
too  great  warmth  of  natural  temperament  to  indulge  merely 
the  impulses  of  passion.  Burke,  who  was  a  man  of  fine 
imagination,  had  the  good  sense  (without  an?  of  thie  false 
modesty)  to  defend  the  moi-al  uses  uf  tho  imagination,  and 
ie  himself  one  of  tho  grossest  instances  of  its  abuse. 

It  is  not  merely  tho  fashion  among  philo^iipherB— the 
poets  also  have  gut  into  a  way  of  scouting  individuality  as 
beneath  the  sublimity  of  their  piotensions,  aud  tho  univer- 1 
Kality  of  their  genius.  The  philosophers  have  become 
mere  logicians,  and  their  rivals  more  rhctoidcians  ;  fur  as 
these  last  must  float  on  the  sui-faco,  aud  are  not  allowed 
to  be  harsh  and  crabbed  and  recondite  like  the  others,  by 
leaving  out  the   iuiUvidnal,  tbcy  become  cummouplaoe. 
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Tliey  cannot  Teneon,  and  they  must  declaim,     Modeiii ! 
tregedf,  in  particular,  ie  no  longer  like  a  vessel  maldng 
the  voyage  of  life,  and  toesed  about  by  the  winds  and 
waves  of  poesion,  bnt  is   converted  into  a  handsomely' 
oonBtnicted  steainboat  tlmt  is  moved  by  tbe  sole  expansive 
power  of  words.      Lord  Byron  has  launched  several  of) 
theso  ventniea  lately  (if  ventures  they  may  be  called)  and 
may  coutinno  in  the  same  strain  as  long  as  ho  ploasoB. 
Wo  have  not  now  a  number  of  dramalu  pergnnae  aflfocted 
by  particular  incidents  and  speaking  according  to  their ' 
feelings,  or  as  the  occasion  suggests,  but  each  mounting 
the  rostrum,  and  delivering  his  opinion  on  fato,  fortune, 
and  the  entire  consummation  of  things.     The  individual 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  his  own  thoughts 
or    the    thoughts    of  others.      The   poet  fills  his  page , 
with  grander  pemiea.     Ho  covers  the  face  of  nature  with 
the  beauty  of  Lis  Be&timentB  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ' 
paradoxes.     ^Vo  have  the  subtleties  of  the  heail,  instead  of) 
the  workings  of  the   heart,   and   possible  justifications! 
'infitead  of  the  actual  motives  of  conduct.     This  all  Beeraa.| 
to  proceed  on  a  false  estimate  of  individual  nature  and 
the  value  of  human  life.     We  have  been  so  used  to  count 
by  miUions  of  late,  that  we  think  the  units  that  composej 
them  nothing ;  and  are  so  prone  to  trace  romoto  prin-l 
ciples,  that  wo  uoglect  the  immediate  results.     As  tu^l 
instance  of  the  opposite  style  of  dramatic  dialogue,  in' 
which   the  persons  speak  for    themselves,   and   to   one : 
another,  I  will  give,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  paaaago  from 
an  old  tragedy,  in  which  a  brother  has  just  caused  bia 
Bister  to  be  pnt  to  a  violent  death. 


JSouHx.    Fix  your  eye  here. 

Jferdinanil.    Conatanlly. 

Jlotola.    Ih)  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  siDB  only  epciik  ;  murtbcr  Bhrieka  out ; 
Tlie  elemunt  of  wntcr  moiateGS  tlie  eaiih ; 
But  blood  flii'fi  cp^Tjirde,  a.ntl  bedews  Uio  heavens. 
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Ferditiand.    Cotei  her  face :  miao  eyes  dazzle ;  the  died  jomg. 

JSocoIa.     I  tbiiik  not  so:  ber  infelicitj 
Eeem'd  to  haTe  jeare  too  manj. 

Ferditumd.    She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  Bhonld  I  die  this  iiutaiit,  I  had  lived 
Het  tilQe  to  a  miaDte.' 

How  fine  is  the  conetancy  with  which  he  firEt  fixes  kia 
eje  on  fhe  dead  body,  with  a  forced  coiirage,  and  then,  as 
bis  rescdntion  waveis,  how  natural  ia  his  tiiming  his  face 
away,  and  fhe  reflection  that  strikeB  him  on  her  youth  and 
beauty  and  nntimely  death,  and  the  thought  that  they 
were  twins,  and  his  measuring  his  life  by  hers  ap  to  the 
preeeut  period,  as  if  all  that  was  to  come  of  it  weto 
notiiing  I  Now,  I  would  &in  ask  whether  there  is  not  in  this 
contemplation  of  the  interval  that  separates  the  beginning 
tram,  the  end  of  life,  of  a  life,  too,  so  varied  from  good  to 
ill,  and  of  tite  pitiable  termination  of  which  the  person 
Bpealdiig  has  been  the  wilfol  and  gailty  canse,  enoogh  to 
"give  the  mind  pause?"  Is  not  that  revelation  as  it  were 
of  the  whole  extent  of  onr  being  which  is  made  by  the 
flaabes  of  passion  and  stroke  of  calamity,  a  subject  snf* 
fidently  stt^gering  to  have  plaee  in  legitimate  tragedy  ? 
Are  not  the  straggles  of  the  will  with  untoward  events  uid 
the  adverse  passious  of  others  as  intereetisg  and  iustructive 
in  the  reprcBontatioE  as  reflections  on  the  mutability  of 
fortune  or  inevitablenees  of  destiny,  or  on  the  passions  of 
men  in  general  ?  ^e  tragic  Muse  does  not  merely  utter 
muffled  sounds :  but  i^  gee  the  paleness  on  the  cheek,  and 
tEe'  lifeHooS"  gushing  from  the  heart !  The  interest  we 
~{alEe  in  our  own  lives,'  in  our  succosBes  or  disappointments, 
and  the  Acme-feelings  that  arise  out  of  these,  when  well 
described,  are  the  clearest  and  truest  mirror  in_which  we_ 
can  see  thpiJA!^^.  "f  ^  -i  ■"  °  -"  - 1'  ^"  -p  For  in  this  sense 
each  ui^~is  a  microcosm.     What   he  is,  the  rest  are; 

'  Dticiflw    c/  Malfg.  Act  iv.  Scene  2.     [Wf>«tcr'B  Works,  ed. 
Hazlitt,  ii.  217-8."; 
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^fttevor  his  joys  nnd  Borrows  are  compoeed  of,  theirs  are 
the  game — no  more,  no  less. 

One  taioli  of  naturu  miikcH  tlia  wliole  wnrlil  Idn. 

Ent  it  must  ha  the  gonuino  touch  of  BRturo,  not  the  ont- 
ward  floiu'ishes  noil  Tornish  of  ai't.  The  spouting, 
oracular,  didnctiu  fignro  of  tlio  poet  no  more  naswers  to 
Hie  living  man,  tlian  tlio  lay  figure  of  tlie  painter  does. 
Wo  may  well  say  to  such  n  one — 

Thou  linst  Tifi  apcciilntinn  in  tlioaB  eyes 

That  thou  ilnst  ^lur^  witL :  tliy  lionea  axe  marronJess, 

Thy  hWA  is  ould  ! 

Man  is   (so  to  Kpoali)  an  endless  and  infinitely   varied 
repetition  ;  and  if  wo  know  what  one  mna  focis,  we  so  far 
tnow  what  a,  tliousatid  fuel  in  Iho  sanctuary  of  their  being. 
Our  fij(diug-ot'  gwieiaL  hiinia.nHy  ia  at  once  an  itfj|^;t:Qg;)te  of 
a  thouBaiiil  difl'erent  truths,  and  it  iw  u.l,mi  the  sanie  ti'Uth 
a  thousand  times  tuld.     Aj^  ia   oui'  perception  of  this 
I  original  truth,  the  root  of  our  imaginatiuu,  so  will  the 
■    force  and  richness  of  Iho  general  imprcBsioa  proceeding 
from  it  be.     Tho  iJOTindary  (if  our  sympaOiy^s  n  cixclc 
wliich  enlarges  itself  according  to  its  propulsion  from  tbo 
ei'utre — the  heart.      If  \\a  are  imbued  with  a  deep  sense 
of  individual   i\eal   or  «iii',  we  bIibII  he  awcstruelt  at 
idea  of  humauity  in  geiiunil.      If  we  know  little  of  it  but 
its  abstract  and  conmiuu  properties,  wltliciiit"  tEc^ 
eular  application,  their  force  or  degrees,  wc  shall  caro-^Jiet-l 
US  little  as  we  know  either  about  the  wholo  ortlie  individualB. 
If  wo  understand  tho  texture  and  vital  fooling,  we   then 
can  fill  np  tho  outlino,  but  we  cannot  supply  tho  former 
from  having  the  latter  given.      Moral  and  poetical  trutli , 
ia  like  espression  in  a   picture— tho   ono  is  not   to  bo- 
attained  by  smearing  over  a  largo  canvas,  nor  the  other  jjj__ 
lieatridiitg  a  vagno   topic.      In   such  matters,   tlio  myst' 
"pompons  seidlists  ore  accordingly  found  to  ho  the  greatesti 
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eontenmeis  of  human  lifa  Bat  I  defy  an;  great  tngio 
writer  to  deapige  that  nature  which  ho  nnderatanda,  or 
that  heart  which  he  has  probed,  with  all  its  rich  bleeding 
materials  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  snbjoct  may  not  bo  a 
wnrce  of  much  triamph  to  him,  from  its  alternate  light 
and  abode,  bat  it  can  never  become  one  of  snperciliouB 
indifTerence.  He  mtut  feel  a  Btrong  reflex  interest  in  it, 
correspondiiig  to  that  which  he  has  depicted  in  the  cha- 
racters of  otbete.  Indeed,  the  object  and  end  of  playing, 
"  both  at  the  first  and  now,  is  jo  hold  the  mirroriip  to 
natore."  to  enable  m  tp  f*"'  f"*-  ntl"'"'  as  fur  ourselves,  or 
to  ambodv  a  distinct  interest  nn^  pf  fnn-^lv^jf  hy..*^". force 
of  imaginii^inn  p-J  ]«.»..!..■■  '1'l.jg  ig  Bunimcd ,  n£  in  the 
wish  of  thejoet— 

To  feul  '•lukt  others  nre,  and  kuow  mjsetC  a  man. 

If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  loses  both  its  dignity  and  its 
jffoper  use. 


On  Applieation  to  Siudif. 

No  one  is  idle  who  can  do  anything.  It  is  conscious  in- 
ability, or  the  sense  of  repeated  failure,  that  prevents  us 
from  nndertaking,  or  detei'S  us  &om  the  prosecution  of 
any  work. 

Wilson,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rale,  for  he  was  said  to  be  an  indolent 
num.  Afler  bestowing  a  few  touches  on  a  picture,  be 
grew  tired,  and  said  to  any  friend  who  called  in,  "  Now, 
let  Its  go  somewhere !"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson 
could  not  finish  hie  pictures  minutely  ;  and  that  those 
few  masterly  touches,  ctirelessly  thrown  in  of  a  morning, 
were  all  that  he  could  do.  The  rest  would  have  been 
labour  lost.  Morland  lias  been  referred  to  iis  another 
jaxa  of  genins,  who  con  only  be  brought  to  work  by  fits 
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and  BnatcheB.  But  his  landscapes  and  figures  (whatever 
degi'ee  of  merit  they  might  poRSess)  were  mere  hasty 
Bkotchos ;  and  he  conld  produce  al!  that  he  was  capable 
of.  in  the  first  half-hour,  as  well  as  in  twenty  years. 
Why  bestow  additional  pains  without  additional  effect  ? 
"What  he  did  was  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  from 
the  lively  improesion  of  some  coarse  but  striking  object ; 
and  witb  that  impulgo  bis-  efforts  ceased,  as  they  jnstly 
ought.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring,  inmta  Minerea — 
nor  any  difScuIty  in  it,  when  the  Mnse  is  not  averse. 

Tbe  Inlxmr  we  delight  ia  physiLfi  pain. 

Denser  finished  hie  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  without  being  ever  weary  of  his  fruitless  task ; 
for  the  essence  of  his  genius  was  industry.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces  and  by  Fortune,  was 
hardly  ever  out  of  his  painting-room ;  and  lamented  a  few 
days  at  any  time  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a  noble- 
man's sent  in  the  country,  as  go  much  time  lost.  That 
darkly-illmninftted  room  "  to  him  a  kingdom  was :"  his 
pencil  was  the  sceptre  that  lie  wielded,  and  the  throne  on 
which  his  sitters  were  placod,  a  throne  for  Fame.  Here 
he  felt  indeed  at  home ;  bere  the  current  of  his  ideas 
flowed  full  and  strong ;  hero  he  felt  most  self-possessiQii, 
most  command  over  others ;  and  the  sense  of  power 
urged  him  on  to  liis  delightful  task  with  a  sort  of  vernal 
ohoerfulaoBS  and  vigour,  cvou  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would  have  made  his 
hand  soon  falter,  would  liave  rebutted  him  from  his 
object;  or  l:ad  the  canvas  mocked,  and  lieen  insensible  to 
his  toil,  instead  of  gradually  turning  tu 

A  lucid  mirror,  in  wliicli  nature  eow 
All  lipr  ruBected  features, 

ho  would,  like  BO  many  others,  have  thrown  doim  his 
j)encil  in  despair,  or  proceeded  reluctantly,  without  spirit 
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and  without  bqcccbs.  Clatido  LoiraiDo,  in  like  manner, 
Bpeut  whcle  morniagB  oa  tlie  banks  of  tlia  Tiber  or  in  He 
Btiidj,  eliciting  beauty  after  beauty,  adding  toucU  to 
toucli,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  luxuriating 
in  endless  ffilieity — ^not  merely  giving  tiio  salient  points, 
but  filling  up  the  whole  intermediate  space  with  OOD' 
tinuons  grace  and  beauty  1  What  farther  motive  was 
neceesary  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  but  the  bounty  of 
his  fute  ?  What  greater  pleasure  could  he  seek  for,  than 
that  of  seeing  the  peifoct  imago  of  his  mind  reflected  in 
the  work  of  his  hand  ?  But  as  is  the  pleasure  and  the 
Gonfidenoe  produced  by  consummate  skill,  so  is  the  pain 
and  the  detipondiug  effect  of  total  failure.  When  for  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  we  only  see  an  unsightly  blot  issuing 
from  our  best  endeavouTB,  then  the  nerves  slacken,  the 
tears  Ull  the  eyes,  and  the  painter  turns  away  from  hie 
art,  as  the  lover  from  a  mistress,  that  soorna  him.,  Alas  I 
how  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  says, 


^ 


Began  ia  glailneEg ; 
SVbermf  has  ccmc  In  the  end  dcupoiideDcy  huiI  mndaesa — 


I 


not  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh !  no,)  but  for  lack  of 
power 

Hence  it  is  that  those  often  do  best  (up  to  a  certain 
point  of  commonplace  success)  who  Lave  least  knowledge 
and  least  ambition  to  cscel.  Their  taste  keeps  pace  with 
their  capacity  ;  and  they  ai'o  not  deterred  by  inaurmonnt' 
able  difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no  idea,  I  Lava 
known  artists  (for  instance)  of  considerable  merit,  and  a 
certain  nutive  rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who 
have  beau  active  and  enterprising  in  their  profession,  but 
who  never  seemed  to  think  of  any  works  but  those  which 
thoy  had  in  hand;  they  never  spoke  of  a  picture,  or  ap- 
peared to  have  seen  one;  to  them  Titian,  Raphael, 
KubeuB,  Eembrandt,  Corroggio,  were  as  if  thoy  had  never 
baas:    no  tones,  mellowed  by  time  to  soft  perfoction,^ 
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lured  tliem  to  their  luakloss  doom,  no  divma  foiiivi  baffled 
their  vaiu  omhniuQ  ;  no  sound  of  immortnlity  rang  in 
their  ears,  or  ilruw  off  thoir  uttoiitiou  from  tha  calla  of 
creditors  or  of  hunger :  they  wiilkoil  through  colIuctiouB  of 
the  finest  works,  likti  the  "  Cliihlreii  iu  tha  Fiery  Furnrxco," 
untouched,  imapproaehed.  With  tliUBO  truo  /trcit  Jilii  tho 
art  seemed  to  begin  and  end ;  they  thought  ouly  of  the 
auhject  of  their  next  production,  tbo  size  of  tlieir  next 
canvas,  tho  grouping,  the  gotting  of  the  figuros  in  ;  and 
conducted  their  work  to  its  conclusion  with  as  little  dis- 
traction of  mind  and  as  few  misgivings  as  a  stago-coach- 
luan  conducts  a  stuge,  or  a  carrier  delivers  a  bale  of 
gooda,  ftucoriiing  to  its  deatiuntion.  Sucli  poraons,  if  they 
do  not  rise  above,  lit  loaat  soldoiu  sink  helow  themselves. 
They  do  not  soar  to  tlie  "  highest  heaveu  of  invention," 
nor  penetrate  tlie  inmost  riicesses  of  the  heart ;  hut  they 
succeed  in  all  thai  they  attempt,  or  are  capable  of,  as 
men  of  busiuoas  and  industry  iu  their  calling.  For  them 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Art  is  not  runt  usiinder,  and  it 
ia  well:  one  glimpse  of  tho  Sanctuary,  of  the  Holy  of  the 
Holies,  might  palsy  thoir  hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for 
ever  after  ! 

I  think  there  are  two  mistakes,  common  enough,  on  this 
subject — viz^  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  first  rate  capacity, 
do  little,  except  by  inti'rujittunt  fits,  or  jier  ealtuw^-auA 
that  they  do  that  little  iu  a  slight  and  siovcaly  manner. 
There  may  be  instances  of  this ;  but  they  are  not  the 
highest,  and  they  are  the  exceptions,  net  the  rule.  On 
tho  contrary,  tho  grcotest  artistH  havtj  in  general  boon  tha 
most  prolilie  or  the  most  elaborate,  as  tho  best  writers 
have  been  frequently  the  most  voluminoua  ns  well  as  in- 
defatigable. Wo  have  a  great  living  instance  among 
writers,  that  the  quality  of  n  man's  productions  is  not  to 
bo  estimated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  qunntity — I  mean. 
in  the  Author  of  Wacerlei/ ;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pou 
is  no  less  admirable  than   its  felicity.     Shakespeare  is 
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anothoT  ingtance  of  the  Mme  piodigtlity  of  genias;  hU 
juflterials  being  eodlesaly  poured  forth  with  no  niggftrd  or 
fiutidious  Land,  and  the  masteiy  of  the  oxecutioa  boing 
{in  many  tespccts  at  leaat)  equal  to  the  boldueaa  of  th« 
design.  Aa  one  example  among  othen  that  I  might  cite 
of  the  attention  which  be  gave  to  hia  subject,  it  ia 
SDffi(5eut  to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any 
of  hia  more  Btrildng  jwasages  that  can  be  altered  for  the 
better.  If  any  peraoi^  for  instance,  is  trying  to  recollect 
a  favonrite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon  some  particnlai  ex- 
preeaion,  it  ia  in  vain  to  think  of  enlist  itnting  soy  other 
so  good.  That  in  the  <aiginal  text  ia  not  merely  the  beat, 
bat  it  aeems  the  only  right  one.  I  will  stop  to  illostrata 
this  point  a  little.  I  was  at  a  loss  the  other  day  for  the 
line  in  Henry  T. — 

Nies  mutanu  cartes;  to  great  Idogs. 

I  conld  not  recollect  the  word  nice ;  I  tried  a  nmnber  of 
others,  such  as  old,  grate,  ic— they  would  none  of  them 
do,  but  seemed  all  heavy,  lumbering,  or  from  the  purpose ; 
tbe  word  nice,  on  tho  contrary,  appeared  to  drop  into  its 
place,  and  bo  ready  to  asaiat  in  paying  the  reverence 
rec^uired.     Again — 

A  jilt's  prorptnly  Mas  in  the  ear 
Of  liim  that  hears  it. 

I  thought  in  quoting  fi-ora  memory,  of  "  A  jest's  succws," 
"  A  jest's  renoum,"  &c.  I  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and 
there  found  the  very  word  that  of  all  others  expressed  tbe 
idea.  Had  Shakespeare  searched  through  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have  lighted  on  another  to  convey 
BO  exactly  what  he  meant— a  rasual,  hollow,  sounding 
euccessl  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that  1 
am  sure  the  reader  will  easily  supply  them  himself ;  and 
they  show  sufficiently  that  Shakespeare  was  not  (as  he  is 
often  represented)  a  loose  or  clumsy  writer.     The  bold 
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happy  teiture  of  Hs  style,  in  which  every  word  is  promi- 
nont,  and  yot  counot  be  turn  from  its  piflco  irithont 
violonco,  any  mure  thun  ft  limh  from  tho  body,  ia  (one 
should  think)  the  result  either  of  vigilant  painstakiiig  or 
of  unerring,  intuitive  perception,  and  not  tho  mnrlc  of 
cmdo  conceptiona,  and  "tho  random,  blindfold  blows  of 
Ignuranco." 

There  cannot  bo  a.  greater  contradiction  to  tho  common 
prejudioe  that  "  GeuiuB  is  naturally  a  truant  and  a 
vagabond,"  than  tho  aatoniBiiing  and  (on  this  hypothesis) 
unacoountablo  number  of  cltefsd'o^i-re  loft  behind  thorn 
by  tho  old  mastLTB.  Tho  stream  of  thoir  invention  sup- 
plies the  tasto  of  eiicceBBivc  gonorationa  like  a  rivor  : 
they  fiimisli  a.  hundred  galleries,  and  preclude  competi- 
tion, not  more  by  tho  excollonce  than  by  tho  number  of 
their  performances.  Take  Raphael  and  Kubena  alone. 
There  are  works  of  theirs  in  single  collections  enough  to 
occupy  a  long  and  laborioaa  life,  and  yet  their  works  ai-e 
spread  through  nil  the  collectiona  of  Europe.  They  seem 
to  have  coat  them  no  more  Iflboiu'  than  if  they  "  hod  drawn. 
in  their  breath  and  puffed  it  forth  again,"  But  we  know 
that  they  made  drawings,  studios,  sketches,  of  all  theprin- 
cipal  of  these,  with  the  caro  and  caution  of  tho  merest  tyros 
in  the  art ;  and  they  remain  c^iiitl  proofs  of  their  capacity 
and  diligence.  The  cartoons  of  Baphacl  slono  might 
have  employed  many  years,  ami  made  a  life  of  illustriona 
labour,  though  thoy  look  as  if  they  had  been  struck  off  at 
a  blow,  and  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  produced  in 
his  short  but  bright  career.  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo 
lived  longer,  but  thoy  wortod  as  hard  and  did  as  well. 
Sliall  wo  bring  in  competition  with  esamplos  liko  these 
some  trashy  coricatnriat  or  idle  dauber,  who  has  no  sense 
iif  the  infinite  rosonrcoa  of  natui'o  or  art,  nor  cons&iuontly 
any  power  to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  any  length 
of  time  or  to  any  pnrposo,  to  prove  that  genius  and  regnlaz 
indostry  aro  incompatihle  q^ualities? 
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In  my  opinioD,  the  lery  snjicriorily  of  tho  works  of 

the  great  painters  (instead  of  being  a  bnr  to)  ncuoimte  for 
their  multiplicity.  Power  is  plooam'e ;  niul  pleasure 
sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thua  describes  thu  offoot  of 
^  Bight  of  nature  oa  bis  mind  : 


I 


TLo  soupdlng  cnlnnict 


HdUiiLoil  luG  like  n  [ui^ion  :  thv  kill  toi^li. 
The  nmuntnin,  and  the  ilecp  and  gloomy  ivncid. 
Their  rnlnurii  mid  Iheir  tomis  n-i>rii  tbeii  to  me 
An  flpptlitB,  a  fePliug,  lUid  a  love, 
Tliat  had  do  need  of  n  nuiutoi  oliarm 
By  thought  BUppliL^d,  or  uiij-  iiittroat 
Dobcnowed  from  tho  eye. 


So  the  forme  of  nature,  or  tlio  bimifta  form  diviuc,  Btucul 
before  the  great  artistB  of  old,  nor  required  any  other 
stimulnfi  to  lead  the  eye  to  survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody 
them,  than  the  pleasure  derived  from  tho  inspiration  of 
the  subject,  and  "  propuleive  force  "  of  tho  mimic  creation. 
The  grandeur  of  their  works  was  an  argument  with  tliciii, 
not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  cnuld  have  no 
higher  excitement  or  Eatisfaction  than  in  tho  exercise  of 
thoir  art  and  endless  generation  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Success  prompts  to  exertion ;  and  habit  facilitates  success. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  wo  can  eibauat  nature ;  and  tho  moro 
we  employ  our  own  faculties,  the  mora  we  Btrcngthon  them 
and  enrich  our  stores  of  obBcivation  and  invention.  The 
more  we  do,  the  moro  we  can  do.  Not  indeed  if  wo  get 
our  ideaa  out  of  oar  omn  heads — that  stuck  is  soon  ex- 
honsted,  and  we  recur  to  tiresome,  vapid  imitatious  of 
ourselves.  But  this  is  tho  diOcrenco  botn-ecu  real  and 
mock  titlent,  between  geniua  and  aQ'cctation.  Nature  is 
not  limited,  ncr  does  it  become  elfete,  like  our  conceit 
and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  roEiicB 
upon  us ;  it  expands  as  we  eolarge  and  shift  our  view ; 
it  "grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength."     The  subjects  ai'c  endless;  and  ear  caijwicltj 


so 
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IB  invigorated  us  it  is  called  out  by  occaHion  and  ncccs' 
eity.  Ho  nlio  does  uotbing,  renders  hinisulf  incQpablo  of 
doing  anything  ;  bnt  while  we  are  eiecutiug  any  work, 
we  n.re  prepiiriug  and  qualifying  ourselves  to  undertake 
anothor.  The  principles  ore  the  same  in  all  nature  ;  and 
wo  iinderBtand  them  better,  na  we  verify  them  by  experi- 
ence and  practice.  It  is  not  as  if  there  were  a  given 
number  of  subjects  to  work  upon,  or  a  set  of  innate  or 
preconceived  ideas  in  our  miuda  which  we  encroached 
npon  with  every  new  design  ;  the  subjects,  as  I  eaid  before, 
nre  endless,  and  wo  acquire  idi^as  by  imparting  them. 
Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  makes  us  riuh  : 
we  can  only  be  liberal  as  wit  have  previously  accumu- 
lated the  means.  By  lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we 
ore  confined  to  the  swiie  trite,  narrow  round  of  topics : 
by  continuing  onr  efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards  in  m 
road,  we  extend  our  views,  and  discover  continually  new 
tracts  of  country.  GoniuB,  like  humanity,  rusts  for  want 
of  use. 

Habit  also  gives  promptness  ;  and  the  soul  of  despatch 
is  dccisian.  One  man  may  write  a,  book  or  paint  n 
picture,  while  another  ia  deliberating  about  the  plan  or 
the  titlepago.  The  great  painters  were  able  to  do  eo 
miicli,  because  they  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do, 
and  bow  to  sot  about  it.  They  wcro  thoroughbred  work- 
men, and  were  not  learning  their  urt  wliile  they  were 
exercising  it.  One  can  do  a  great  di.al  in  a  shoi't  time 
if  ouo  only  knows  how.  Thus  an  autlior  may  become 
very  voluminous,  who  only  eniploya  an  hour  or  tivo  in  a 
day  in  study.  If  he  has  once  obtoineil,  by  habit  aud 
reflection,  a  use  of  his  pen,  with  plenty  of  materials  to 
work  ujion,  the  pages  vauisli  before  him.  The  time  lost 
is  in  beginning,  or  in  stopping  oilier  we  have  begun.  If 
wo  only  go  forward  with  spirit  and  confidence,  wo  shall 
Boon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  practised 
writer  ought  never  to   hesitate  for  a  sentence  from   ths 
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moment  he  seta  pen  to  paper,  or  think  about  tlie  course 
he  IB  to  take.  He  must  tnist  to  his  preTions  knowledge 
of  the  Bul^ject  uid  to  hia  tnuuedutte  impolBee,  aud  he  will 
get  to  the  oloee  of  his  task  witkoat  accidents  oi  loaa  of 
time.  I  can  easily  nnderetand  bow  the  old  divines  and 
coBtrorersHllwts  produced  their  folios:  I  could  write 
folios  myiri(  if  I  roso  early  and  sat  np  late  at  this  kind 
of  oocnpation.  Bat  I  confess  I  should  soon  be  tired  of 
it,  bemdes  wearying  the  reader. 

In  one  aenae,  art  ia  long  and  life  ia  abort.  In  another 
sense,  this  aphorism  is  not  tme.  The  best  of  us  are  idle 
half  our  time.  It  is  wonderful  how  muck  ts  done  in  a 
short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it  properly,  and  give 
our  minds  wkolly  to  it.  Let  anyone  devote  himself  to 
any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
faave  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  half  a 
dozen  other  acquirements.  Leonardo  dn  Yinci  was  a 
mathematician,  a  musician,  a  poet,  and  an  anatomiat, 
besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  hia  age. 
The  Prince  of  Faiutera  was  n  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond 
of  dress  and  company,  Michael  Augelo  was  a  prodigy 
of  versatility  of  talent — a  writer  of  Sonnets  (which 
Wordsworth  has  thought  worth  translating)  and  tho 
admirer  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  luteniat  and  a  satiriat. 
Titian  was  an  elegant  letter-writer  and  a  finished  genUo- 
man.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Diecouriee  are  poliEhed  and 
classical  even  than  any  of  his  pictures.  Let  a  man  do  nil 
he  can  in  any  one  branch  of  study,  he  must  either  exhaust 
himaelf  and  doze  ovnr  it,  or  vary  his  purBuit,  or  else  lie 
idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  mind 
makea.  at  some  period  or  other,  one  herculean  effort,  and 
the  rest  is  mechanical.  Wo  have  to  climb  a  Bteep  and 
narrow  precipice  at  first ;  but  after  that,  the  way  is  broad 
and  easy,  where  we  may  drive  several  accompli ahmenta 
abreast.  Hen  should  have  one  principal  pursuit,  which 
may  be  both    agreeably  and  advantageously   diversified 
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with  other  lighter  ones,  aB  the  Bubordiniite  parte  of  & 
picture  may  bo  moaiagcd  so  as  to  give  effect  to  tho 
centre  group.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  eeuaible  man,' 
that  the  having  a  regular  occupation  or  profeEeional 
duties  to  attend  to  is  no  escuso  for  putting  forth  au 
inelegant  or  iaaccurato  work ;  for  a  habit  of  industry 
braces  and  stiengtiicns  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  wield 
its  enorgiea  with  additional  ease  and  steadier  purpOHc, 
Were  I  allowed  to  iustance  in  myself,  if  what  I  write  nfc 
present  is  worth  nothing,  at  least  it  costs  mo  nothing. 
But  it  cost  me  a  great  deal  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
added  little  to  my  Btock  siiicB  then,  and  taken  little 
from  it  I  "unfold  tho  book  and  volnme  of  tho 
brain,"  and  transcribe  tlio  charaeters  I  see  there  oa 
meebanically  as  anyone  might  cojiy  tho  letters  in  a 
sampler.  I  do  not  say  they  coiiio  there  mechanically 
— I  transfer  them  to  tbe  paper  meehoaically.  After  eight 
or  ten  years'  hard  study,  an  author  (at  least)  may  go 
sleep. 

I  do  not  conceive  rapidity  of  execution  neceasarily 
implies  slovenliness  or  crudeness.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  often  prodnctive  both  of  slioi'pncss  and 
freedom.  The  eagerness  of  eomposition  strikes  out 
sparkles  of  fauey,  and  runs  the  thoughts  more  naturally 
and  closely  into  ono  another.  There  may  be  leas  formal 
method,  but  there  is  more  life,  and  spirit,  and  truth.  la 
the  play  and  agitation  of  tho  mind,  it  runs  over,  and'we 
dolly  with  the  subject,  as  tho  glassblower  rapidly  shapes 
tho  vitreous  fluid.  A  number  of  new  thoughts  rise  up 
Bpontaneously,  and  they  come  in  the  proper  plooeB, 
because  they  arise  &om  the  occasion.  Tliey  are  also  sure 
to  partake  of  the  warmth  and  vividness  of  that  ebullition 
of  mind,  from  which  they  spring.  Splrilus  preeipitandaB 
eat.     In  theEe  sort    of  voluntaries  in   composition,   the 

'  The  RcT.  W.  BliL'pheid,  of  Guteaeie,  in  the  Preface  to  hig  L^  J 
of  Poggio, 
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moment  be  Bets  pen  to  {wpcr,  or  tliinli  ehont  tlie  course 
be  is  to  take.  Ho  niuet  trust  to  liia  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Buliject  and  to  Kis  immediate  impulses,  osd  lie  wiU 
get  to  tlie  clofie  of  Hb  tiisk  without  oceidenta  ot  lees  of 
time.  I  can  easily  nnderstaud  how  the  old  divines  and 
controveraialieta  produeed  their  folios :  I  conld  wi-ite 
folios  myaal(  if  I  roKo  early  and  sat  up  late  at  tLia  Idnd 
of  occupation.  But  I  confees  I  should  soon  be  tired  of 
it,  bcsidoB  wearying  the  reader. 

In  one  sense,  art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  In  another 
sense,  this  aphorism  is  not  trnc.  The  beat  of  us  are  idle 
half  our  time.  It  is  wonderful  bow  much  is  done  in  a 
flhort  space,  provided  wo  set  about  it  properly,  and  give 
our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Lot  anyone  devote  himself  to 
any  firt  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
liave  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  haU  a 
dozen  other  ocquiromcuts.  Leonardo  iln.  Yinei  was  a 
natliematician,  a  musician,  a  poet,  and  ou  anatomist, 
besidea  being  one  of  the  grcntost  painters  of  Lis  age. 
The  FrincG  of  Painters  was  n  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond 
of  dress  and  company,  Michael  Augelo  was  a  prodigy 
of  versatility  of  talent— a  writer  of  Sonnets  (which 
Wordsworth  has  thought  worth  translating)  and  the 
tdmiror  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  lutcnist  and  a  satirist. 
Titian  was  an  elogant  letter-writer  and  a  finished  gentle- 
loan.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  IHscoursea  are  polished  and 
classical  even  than  any  of  his  pictures.  Let  a  man  do  all 
ho  con  in  any  one  branch  of  study,  be  must  either  exhaust 
himself  and  dozo  over  it,  or  vary  his  pursuit,  or  elae  lie 
idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  mind 
makes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  herculean  eftbrt,  and 
iJie  rest  is  mechanical.  We  have  to  elinib  a  steep  and 
imiTow  precipice  at  first ;  hut  after  that,  the  way  is  broad 
and  easy,  where  we  may  drive  several  accompli sbmenta 
alirenst.  Men  should  have  one  principal  pursuit,  which 
may  be  both    agreeably  and  advanlagoously    dWeiai&iii. 
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Ittbarioas  details.  But  tliie  masterly  Btylo  of  execution  is 
Tery  different  from  coarse  doubint;,  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  pains  or  polish  an  artist  beetows  upon 
his  works  necessarilj  interferes  witb  their  number.  He 
only  grows  more  onamoured  of  his  task,  proportionally 
patient,  indefatigable,  and  devotes  more  of  the  day  to 
study.  Tbe  time  wo  lose  is  not  in  ovenloing  what  wo 
are  about,  but  in  doing  nothing,  fiuhens  bad  great 
facility  of  osccntion,  and  eeldom  went  into  tbe  details. 
Yet  Baphaol,  whose  oil-pictures  were  eiaet  and  laboured, 
achieved,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  lived,  very 
nearly  aa  much  as  ho.  In  filling  np  tho  parts  of  his 
pictures,  and  giving  them  tbe  last  perfection  they  were 
capable  of,  be  filled  up  his  leisni'e  hours,  which  other- 
wiso  would  have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  huve  some- 
times accennted  for  the  slow  progress  of  certain  artists 
from  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  havo  left  thoir 
works  at  last.  These  were  evidently  done  by  fits  and 
throes — there  was  no  appearance  of  continuous  labour — 
one  figure  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  venture,  and  thou 
another  i  and  in  the  intervals  between  thcso  convulsive 
and  random  efforts,  more  time  had  been  wasted  than  could 
have  been  spent  in  v^orking  up  each  individual  figure  on 
the  sura  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  nature,  to  the  utmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Some  persons  ore  afraid  of  tbeir  ovm  works ;  and 
having  made  one  or  two  successful  efforts,  attempt  notbinf 
ever  after.  Tbey  stand  still  midway  in  tho  road  to  fame 
from  being  startled  at  the  shadow  of  thoir  own  reputation. 
This  is  a  needles  alarm.  If  what  they  have  already 
dono  posBoBscB  real  power,  this  will  increase  with  eserciGo  ■ 
if  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  them 
lasting  fame.  Such  delicate  pretenders  tremble  on  tho 
brink  of  ideal  perfection,  like  dowdrops  on  the  edge  of 
flowers ;  and  are  fascinated,  like  so  many  Narcissoaes, 
with  the  imoge  of  themselves,  reflected  from  the  public 
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admlratioii.  It  is  seldom.  Indeed,  that  this  cantioai 
repose  will  answer  its  end.  Wliile  soeking  to  snatAin  our 
repntation  tX  the  height,  we  are  forgotten.  Sh&kespeor 
gare  difierent  advice,  and  himself  acted  upon  it. 

PsneTerance,  dear  mj  lord. 

Keeps  boDOor  bright    To  have  done,  is  to  liang 
Quite  oat  of  fashioii.  like  a  nutj  mail, 
In  moDmuGDtal  mocherj.    Take  tb'  instant  wb;  ; 
Foi  bonooT  tiavelB  in  a  itiait  ki  narrow, 
Where  one  bnt  goea  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  puth ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thoniand  aoni. 
That  one  by  one  parsue ;  If  yen  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  eater'd  tiile,  they  all  ruth  by, 
And  leave  yon  biodmoat : 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  tor  pavement  to  the  abjeet  rear. 
(VeRiin  and  trampled  on :  then  what  thej  do  in  pieaeut, 
Thongh  less  than  jours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fnshiouabla  iiosC, 
That  slightly  ehnkes  hia  parting  giirst  by  tlic  liand. 
And  nitb  his  arms  outetretcli'd,  ns  lie  would  Uy, 
Gmsps-in  the  comer:  welwime  CTcr  umiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Beniunetstion  for  tho  thing  it  nns ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charily,  are  subieeta  all 
To  envious  and  culumniating  Time. 
I  One  tonch  of  nature  makes  the  nbolo  world  kin. — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  newborn  gauds. 
Though  they  arc  mode  and  nioiildi-d  of  things  poHti 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  n  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dustcil. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  objict.' 

I  cannot  very  well  conceive  liow  it  is  that  some  writers 

(cTcn   of  taste  and  genius)  spend  whole  years  in  mere 

corrections  for  tho  press,  as  it  were — in  polisliing  a  line 

or  adjusting  a  comma.    They  take   long  to  consider, 

>  TtoHhi  and  Creuida,  iii  3.    [Dyce's  Second  Edit.  1868,  vi.,  5T.| 
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exactly  as  there  ia  nothiug  worth  the  trouhiG  of  a  moment's 
thought;  and  the  more  they  (lelihGrate,  the  farther  they 
are  from  deciding :  for  their  faHtidiouanesa  iiicrcftBeB  with  ^ 
tho  iudulgeuce  of  it,  nor  is  thure  any  real  ground  for  I 
preference.  They  aixs  in  tho  situution  of  Nod  Softly, 
in  the  TaUer,  who  was  a  whole  inoruing  debating  whether 
»  liiio  of  a  poetical  epistle  should  rim — 


OP, 


You  aing  your  Bong  with  so  much  nrt ; 
Tont  Bong  yon  sing  trith  bo  much  art. 


( 


These  are  points  that  it  ia  impoaaihle  ever  to  come  to  a 
determiniition  about ;  and  it  ie  only  a  proof  of  a  little 
mind  ever  to  hnve  entertained  the  question  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  pereons  whoso  minds  seem  to  move 
in  an  element  of  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled 
in  trifling  difScultics,  nad  incapable  of  estricating  thcm- 
Belvea  from  them.  There  was  a  remarkable  inataueo  of 
this  improgresaive,  ineffectual,  restless  activity  of  temper 
in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landscape-painter. 
"  Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely 
made  up  of  points  and  fraetious,  nor  could  he  by  any 
means  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or  a  valuable  whole.  He 
made  it  his  boast  that  he  never  sat  with  his  bands  bofore 
him,  and  yet  ho  never  did  anything.  His  powers  and  his 
time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy, 
fidgety  attention  to  little  things.  The  first  picture  he  ^ 
ever  painted  {when  a  mere  boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  father's  U 
house;  and  he  began  it  by  counting  the  number  of  bricks 
in  the  front  upwards  and  lengthways,  and  then  made  a 
scale  of  them  on  Lis  canvas.  This  literal  style  aod 
mode  of  study  stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  Ho  was  pnt 
under  Wilson,  whoso  example  {if  any  could)  might  have 
cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  conception ;  but  nature 
prevailed,  as  it  almost  always  does.  To  take  pains  to  no 
purpose,  Ecemcd  to  bo  his  motto,  and  the  delight  of  Ilia 
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life.  He  left  (when  he  died,  not  long  ago)  heaps  flf 
caiiTBseB  with  elaborately-fisiBhed  pencil  ontliues  on 
them,  and  with  perhspe  a  little  dead  colouring  added  here 
and  there.  In  this  state  the;  were  thrown  aeide,  as  if  he 
grew  tired  of  hia  occupation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promiso 
of  taming  to  account,  and  his  whole  object  in  the  pursnit 
of  art  vas  to  erect  scafioldings.  The  some  intense 
interest  in  the  most  frivolous  things  extended  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  letters, 
the  labelling  of  hia  books,  and  the  inventory  of  his 
wardrobe,  Tet  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  who  Baw  the  follj 
and  the  waste  of  time  in  all  this,  and  could  warn  others 
against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own  weaknesses  enables 
us  to  give  others  excellent  advice,  but  it  does  not  teaob 
OS  to  reform  them  ourselves.  |'  Fbjsician,  heal  thyself !"  i 
is  the  hardeet  lesson  to  follow.  Nobudy  knew  better  than 
our  artist  that  repose  is  necessary  to  great  efforts,  and 
that  he  who  is  never  idle,  labours  in  vain ! 

Anothet  error  is  to  spend  one's  life  in  procraetination 
and  preparations  for  the  future.  Persona  of  this  turn  of 
mind  stop  at  the  threRbold  of  art,  and  accumulate  the 
means  of  improvement,  till  they  obstruct  tbeir  progress  to 
the  end.  They  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and 
excuse  themselves  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  some 
new  aHd  indispensable  coiuse  of  study.  Their  projects 
are  magnificent,  but  remote,  and  requite  years  to  complete 
or  to  put  them  in  execution.  Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon, 
and  flies  before  them.  Like  the  recreant  boastful  knight 
in  Spenser,  they  turn  their  backs  on  their  competitors,  to 
make  a  great  career,  but  never  return  to  the  charge. 
They  make  themselves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawing, 
of  perspective:  they  collect  prints,  casts,  medalhona; 
make  studies  of  heads,  of  hands,  of  the  bones,  the  muscles ; 
copy  pictures ;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as  they 
went.  They  fulfil  the  proverb,  "  When  you  are  at  Rome, 
jon  must   do   as  those  at  Borne  do."     This  circuitous, 
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eiTStic  piiTBuit  of  art  can  come  to  no  good.  It  is  only  aa 
apology  for  idlenesa  and  vanity.  Foreign  trayel  especially 
makes  man  pedants,  not  artists.  What  wo  seek,  we  muet 
find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  da  great  things  is 
to  Bot  ahont  Homething,  and  ho  who  cannot  find  roBoni'ces 
in  himself  or  in  his  own  painting-room,  will  perform  the 
grand  tour,  or  go  through  the  circle  of  artu  and  sciences, 
and  end  just  where  ho  began  ! 

The  Bamo  romarka  that  have  been  here  urged  with 
resjiect  to  on  application  to  the  study  of  art,  will  in  a 
great  measure  (though  not  in  every  particular)  apply  to 
an  attention  to  business ;  I  mean  that  exertion  will 
generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it 
docB  confidence  and  talent  in  the  other.  Give  u  man 
a  motive  to  work,  and  he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  is 
regularly  food,  seldom  neglects  to  look  over  his  briofa : 
the  more  bueineas,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we  have  anything 
to  do  when  we  got  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  lied,  to  ft  cer- 
tainty. Thomson  the  poet  was  found  late  in  bod  by 
Dr.  Barney,  and  asked  why  ho  bad  not  risen  earlier. 
The  Scotchman  wisoly  answered,  "  I  had  no  motive, 
young  man!"  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writing 
the  SeoBons,  but  to  dream  out  the  rest  of  his  existence, 
unless  it  were  to  write  the  Cwitle  of  Ittthlenee  I ' 
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On  Lojidoners  and  Countrij  People, 

I  DO  not  agi'oc  with  Mr.  Bhfheoud  in  hia  definition 
the  word  "  CJocknoy."     He  means  by  it  a  person  who  has 

'  Scliooliinjs  attend  to  their  tnaka  aa  aoon  us  Ihcj  H<»]nira  a  rctiili 
for  Btudj,  ttiid  apply  to  thai  fnr  wliicli  fhey  fiud  llii'y  have  a  eopn- 
citj.  If  a  liny  tilii>WB  no  in^^linntinn  fur  tho  Latin  tonguo,  it  ia  ]t 
sign  be  hiia  not  a  turn  for  looming  longuages.  Vet  he  diincca  well. 
Give  np  the  thnugbt  of  mnking  n  aoholar  of  Mm,  and  bring  liim  up 
to  be  H  daucing-maBter  t 
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Iwppened  at  any  time  to  lire  in  London,  and  who  is  not « 
Tot; :  I  mean  by  it  a  person  who  has  never  lived  oat  ol 
London,  and  who  has  got  all  his  itleae  from  it 

The  true  Cockney  has  never  travelled  hoyond  the  pnr- 
liena  of  the  metropoliB,  either  in  the  body  ot  the  spirit. 
Prjmroee  Hill  ia  the  Ultima  Halle  of  his  moat  romantio 
desii'ea ;  Greenwich  Pork  stands  him  in  stead  of  the  Vales 
of  Aicady.  Time  and  space  are  lost  to  him.  He  ie  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present  moment.  He  sees 
everything  near,  superficial,  little,  in  hasty  snccession 
The  world  toms  round,  and  his  head  with  it,  like  a 
roimdabont  at  a  fair,  till  he  becomes  etnnnod  and  giddy 
with  the  motion.  Figoies  glide  by  as  in  a  cama^a  obtatra. 
There  ia  a  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a  crowd 
abont  him ;  he  sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  thii^s, 
and  knows  nothing.  He  is  pert,  raw,  ignorant,  conceited, 
ridionlons,  ahallow,  contemptible.  Kis  senses  keop  him 
alive;  and  he  knows,  inquires,  and  carea  for  nothing 
further.  He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and  without 
ceremony  treats  himself  to  an  imaginnry  ride  in  it.  Ho 
notices  iJie  people  going  to  court  or  to  a  ctty-feost,  and  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  show.  Ho  iokcs  the  wall  of  a 
lord,  and  fancies  himself  as  good  as  he.  Ho  sees  an 
infinite  quantity  of  people  pass  along  the  street,  and 
thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life  or  a  knowledge  of 
character  to  ho  fonnd  out  of  London.  "Beyond  Hyde 
Park  all  is  a  desert  to  him."  He  dcspiaea  the  country 
because  ho  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  town  because  he  is 
familiar  with  it.  He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's 
as  if  he  hud  built  it,  and  talks  of  WeBtminetcr  Abbey  and 
Poets'  Comer  with  groat  indifference.  The  King,  the 
Bonse  of  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  his  very  good  friends. 
He  knows  the  Members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by 
sight,  and  bows  to  tho  aherifi's  or  thii  sheriffs'  men.  He 
is  hand-and-glove  with  the  chairman  of  some  committee. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  proiy,  and  comes  so  ofton 
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laborioos  details.  Bat  ttia  masterly  etyle  of  oxecntion  i 
Tory  different  from  cooree  daubiui*.  I  do  aot  think. 
liuwcT<:r,  that  tLe  poine  or  polish  on  ortiEt  bestows  upou 
fais  works  necessarily  interferes  witb  their  number.  He 
only  grows  more  enamoured  of  bis  taek,  proportionally 
patient,  indefatigable,  and  devotes  more  of  the  day  to 
stndy.  The  time  we  lose  is  not  in  ovenloing  what  we 
are  abont,  but  in  doing  notbing.  Kubens  bad  great 
&cilitj  of  execution,  aoil  seldom  went  into  the  details. 
Yet  fiapbttel,  whose  oil-piclures  were  euict  and  laboured, 
achieved,  according  to  the  length  of  time  ho  lived,  very 
nearly  as  much  as  he.  In  filling  up  the  ports  of  his 
pictures,  and  giving  them  the  last  perfection  they  were 
copablo  of,  he  fiUod  up  liis  leisure  hours,  which  other- 
wise would  have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  hare  some- 
times accounted  for  the  slow  progress  of  certain  artists 
from  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  have  left  their 
works  at  last.  Theee  wore  evidently  done  by  fits  and 
thiuee— there  was  no  appearance  of  continuous  labour — 
one  figure  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  veuture,  and  then 
another;  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  convulsive 
and  random  efforts,  more  time  had  been  wasted  than  could 
have  been  spent  in  working  np  each  individual  figure  on 
the  sure  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  nature,  to  the  utmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Some  persons  are  afraid  of  their  own  works ;  and 
having  made  one  or  two  snccessful  efforts,  attempt  nothing 
ever  after.  They  stand  still  midway  in  the  road  to  fiune 
bom  being  startled  at  the  shadow  of  their  own  reputation. 
This  is  a  needless  alarm.  If  what  they  have  already 
done  po«8etscs  real  power,  this  will  incrc«se  with  exercise  ■ 
if  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  them 
lasting  fame.  Such  delicate  pretenders  tremble  on  the 
brink  of  ideal  perfection,  like  den^drope  on  the  edge  of 
flowers;  and  ai«  Ckscinnt^  liko  so  numy  Narcissuses, 
witb  tfao  imng«  of  themscdves,  reflecteil  from  the  publio 
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•dtniration.  It  is  seldom, .  indeed,  that  this  cftntiona 
repose  will  answer  its  end.  While  seeking  to  snstain  our 
repatatiou  at  the  height,  we  aie  forgotten,  Shakeapeor 
frave  different  advice,  and  himself  acted  upon  it, 

PereeTeranOfl,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  hononi  bright.    To  have  done,  ia  to  hang 
Quite  ont  or  Elliot),  lEke  a  nuly  mail. 
In  moamnental  mockeiy.    Take  th'  instant  vray ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  atrait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  bnt  goes  abreast ;  keep,  then,  the  path ; 
For  emulation  bath  a  thousand  bods, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  nay. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'i]  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost : 
Or,  liite  a  gaUani  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  lo  the  abject  rear, 
O'emin  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  preeeut, 
Though  less  than  j-ours  in  past,  niust  o'ertop  yours: 
For  time  is  tibe  a.  fnshiouable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  bis  parting  guest  by  tlie  hand, 
And  with  liis  arms  oulstretch'd.  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-iu  the  comer  :  welcome  over  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  Btek 
Bemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  eiinmniating  Time. 
lOne  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  coneeDt,  praise  newborn  gauds. 
Though  Ihey  are  made  and  moulded  ot things  past; 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gill  o'er  dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  obji^ct.' 

I  cannot  very  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  some  writera 
(even  of  taste  and  genius)  spend  whole  years  in  mere 
corrections  for  the  press,  as  it  were— in  polishing  a  line 
or  adjusting  a   comma.     They  take    long  to  consider, 

>  Tnnlas  and  Crttiida,  lii.  3.    [Dyce's  Second  Edit.  1868,  vi.,  37.\ 
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ei&ctly  as  there  is  nothiiig  worth  tho  tronble  of  a  momenf  a 
thonglit;  and  the  more  they  deliberate,  the  farther  they 
ftre  from  deciding  i  for  tlieir  ioEtidionsncss  increases  with 
the  iudulgence  of  it,  nor  ia  there  any  real  ground  foe 
preference.  They  are  in  tho  situation  of  Ned  Softly, 
in  tho  Taller,  who  was  a  whole  TOOi'ning  debating  whether 
a  lino  of  a  poetieal  epistle  should  mn — 


or. 


You  aiiig  your  song  nith  Bo  moch  art ; 
YooT  song  you  sing  liritli  so  much  art. 


These  are  points  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  come  to  a 
determination  about ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  a  Utile 
mind  ever  to  have  entertained  fhe  q^nestion  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whoso  minds  seem  to  move 
in  an  element  of  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled 
in  trifiing  difficulties,  and  incapable  of  estricating  them- 
selves from  them.  There  was  a  remai'kable  instance  of 
this  improgresflive,  ineffectaal,  restless  activity  of  temper 
in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landscape-painter. 
" Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely 
made  up  of  points  and  fractionB,  nor  could  he  by  any 
means  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or  a  valuable  whole.  He 
made  it  his  boast  that  ho  never  sat  with  his  hands  before 
him,  and  yet  ho  never  did  anything.  His  powers  and  his 
time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy, 
fidgety  attention  to  littlo  things.  The  first  picture  he 
ever  painted  (when  a  mere  boy)  was  a.  copy  of  his  father's 
house ;  and  he  began  it  by  counting  the  number  of  briclra 
in  the  front  upwards  and  lengthways,  and  then  made  a 
scale  of  them  on  his  canvas.  This  liteittl  style  and 
mode  of  study  stuck  to  him  to  tho  last.  Ho  was  put 
midor  Wilson,  whoso  example  (if  any  could)  might  have 
cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  conception ;  hut  nature 
prevailed,  as  it  almost  always  does.  To  take  pains  to  no 
parpose,  seemed  to  bo  hia  motto,  and  the  delight  of  his 
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life.  He  loft  (when  lie  died,  not  long  ago)  heaps  of 
CAD  vases  with  elaborately- tin  iabod  poueil  outlines  on 
them,  iLud  with  pcrhnps  a  little  dead  cclouring  added  hero 
nud  there.  In  this  state  thej  were  thrown  itHide,  as  if  he 
grew  tired  of  his  occupation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promise 
of  turning  to  account,  and  his  whole  object  in  the  pursuit 
of  art  was  to  erect  scaffoldings.  The  same  intense 
interest  in  the  mast  frivolous  things  eilenJcd  to  lite 
comnion  conemnB  of  life,  to  the  orruugiug  of  liia  letters, 
the  LLbclliug  of  his  hooks,  and  the  inventory  of  Lis 
wardroba.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  seuMO,  who  saw  the  folly 
and  the  waste  of  time  in  all  this,  and  oonld  warn  others 
against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own  weaknesses  enables 
ns  to  give  others  escellent  advice,  but  it  does  not  teach 
03  to  reform  them  ourseives.  fTLyeician,  heal  thyaell'I"  i 
is  the  hardest  lesson  to  follon'.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
onr  artist  that  repose  is  necessary  to  great  efforts,  and 
that  he  who  is  never  idle,  labours  in  vain  I 

Another  error  is  to  spend  one's  life  in  procrastination 
end  preparations  for  the  future.  Persons  of  this  turn  of 
mind  stop  at  the  threshold  of  art,  uud  uucmuulate  the 
means  of  improvement,  till  they  obsti'uet  their  progress  to 
the  end.  They  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and 
escuse  themsclvoB  for  doiug  nothing  by  eommeneing  some 
a»w  aed  indispensabla  course  of  study.  Their  projects 
arc  magnificent,  but  remote,  and  require  years  to  complete 
or  to  put  them  in  eieeutiou.  Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon, 
and  flics  before  them.  Like  tbo  roereaiit  boastful  knight 
in  Spenser,  they  turn  their  backs  on  their  competitors,  to 
make  a  great  career,  but  never  return  to  the  charge- 
They  make  themselves  uutstere  of  anatomy,  of  drawing, 
of  perspective:  they  coUect  prints,  casts,  medallions; 
make  studies  of  heads,  of  hands,  of  the  bones,  the  muscles ; 
copy  pictures ;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as  they 
went.  They  fulfil  the  proverb,  "  When  yon  m*  at  Rome, 
jon  must    do   as   those  at  Borne  do,"     This  uircuitous, 
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cmtic  pnranit  of  art  can  come  to  no  good.  It  is  only  bji 
apology  for  idleuess  and  vanity.  Foreign  tiuTel  especially 
makes  mctn  peduitB,  not  ai-tiata.  Wiiat  we  eeck,  we  must 
find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  tlo  great  things  is 
to  Bet  abont  something,  and  he  who  cannot  find  resonrceH 
in  himself  or  in  hia  own  painting-ioom,  will  perform  the 
grand  tour,  or  go  throngh  the  circle  of  arte  and  sciences, 
and  end  just  where  he  began  1 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  here  nrged  with 
respect  to  an  application  to  the  stndy  of  art,  will  in  a 
great  measure  (though  not  in  every  particular)  apply  to 
an  attention  to  buBiness :  I  mean  that  exertion  wilt 
generally  foUonr  succeee  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it 
does  confidence  and  talent  in  the  other.  Give  a  num 
a  motive  to  work,  and  he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  is 
regularly  feed,  seldom  neglects  to  look  over  his  briefs ; 
the  more  business,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  ]irepofiterou8.  If  wo  have  anything 
to  do  when  wo  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  bed,  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Thomson  the  poet  was  found  late  in  bed  by 
Dr.  Burney,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen  earlier. 
The  Scotchman  wisely  answered,  ■'  I  had  no  motive, 
young  man  !"  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writing 
the  Seasons,  bat  to  dream  out  the  rest  of  his  eiiBtenoe, 
unless  it  were  to  write  the  CagSe  of  Indolence  ! ' 


On  Londoners  and  Counirij  People. 

I  DO  not   agree  with  Mr.  Slackicood  in  his  definition  of 
the  word  "  Cockney."     Se  moans  by  it  a  person  who  has 

'  Bel lOolboyB  attend  to  thpir  tnsliB  as  soon  bb  fhey  acquiro  a  relifib 
for  study,  and  apply  to  that  Tor  ntiicli  thoy  find  th^y  have  a  capa- 
city. If  a  boy  sliiiwB  no  inclinotioti  for  the  Latin  loagne,  it  ia  a 
sign  ho  hna  not  a  turn  for  learning  InnguageH.  Yet  he  dnncei  well. 
Qivo  up  tliii  thought  of  making  a  nchclar  of  bbu,  and  bring  him  up 
(o  bo  a  danoiog-iuaBttM'  I 
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happened  at  acr  tinie  to  liye  in  London,  tmd  who  is  not  ft 
Tory :  I  menu  by  it  a  person  who  has  never  lived  out  ot 
London,  and  who  has  got  all  hie  ideas  from  it. 

The  tmo  Cockney  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  pup- 
lieuB  of  the  mctropollE,  either  in  the  body  or  the  spirit. 
Primrose  Hill  is  the  Ultima  Thiile  of  his  meet  romantic 
desires  ;  Greennich  Pork  gtands  him  in  stead  of  the  Yates 
of  Arcwly.  Time  and  space  arc  lost  to  him.  Ho  is  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present  luoment.  He  sees 
eveiything  near,  sapcrficial,  little,  in  hasty  succceaion 
The  world  turns  round,  and  his  head  with  it,  like  a 
ronndahont  at  a  fair,  till  lie  becomes  etiumed  and  giddy 
with  the  motion.  Figures  glide  by  as  in  n  camera  obgcura. 
There  is  u  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a  crowd 
aboat  h'"! :  he  sees  and  hears  a  vast  niunber  of  things, 
knd  knows  nothing.  Ho  is  pert,  raw.  ignorant,  conceited, 
ridionlous,  efaaUow,  contemptible.  Uis  senses  keep  him 
aliTe ;  and  he  knows,  inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing 
fiirtlier.  He  meets  the  Lord  Moyor's  coach,  and  without 
ceremony  treats  himself  to  an.  imaginary  ride  in  it.  Ho 
notioes  the  people  going  to  court  or  to  a  city-feast,  and  is 
quite  Butisfied  with  the  show.  He  takes  tho  wall  of  B 
lord,  and  fancies  himself  as  good  oa  be.  He  sees  an 
infinite  quantity  of  people  pass  along  the  street,  and 
thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life  or  a  knowledge  of 
character  to  bo  found  out  of  London.  "Beyond  Hyde 
Park  all  is  a  desert  to  him."  He  despises  tho  country 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  toivn  because  he  is 
familiar  with  it.  He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's 
as  if  he  had  built  it,  and  talks  of  WestminBtor  Abbey  and 
Poets'  Corner  with  great  indifference.  The  King,  tho 
Hoose  of  Lords,  and  Cemmons.  are  liis  very  good  friends. 
He  knows  the  Members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by 
si<rht,  and  bows  to  the  sheriffs  or  the  sheriffs'  men.  He 
is  hand-and-glove  with  the  chairman  of  some  committee. 

e  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  proiy,  and  oomoa  so  oftou 
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in  contact  with  fine  porsouB  mid  things,  timt  he  mbe  off  a 
littla  of  the  gilding,  and  is  surcharged  with  a  aort  of 
secoudhand,  vapid,  tingling,  troublesome  self-imporbmoo. 
Hia  personal  yanity  is  thus  coutinnally  flattwed  and 
perked  up  into  ridiculons  self-complacency,  whilu  hia 
iniBgination  is  jaded  and  inipaii'ed  by  daily  misuse. 
Everything  is  Tulgarised  in  his  mind.  Nothing  dwells 
long  enough  on  it  to  produce  an  interest;  nothing  is 
contemplated  anfSciently  at  a  distance  to  excite  curiosity 
or  wouder.  Yo:ir  true  Cockney  is  your  onli/  true  leveller. 
Let  him  ho  aa  low  as  he  will,  he  fancies  he  is  as  good  as 
anybody  else.  He  tas  no  ruspect  for  himself  and  still 
less  (if  possible)  for  you.  He  cures  little  about  his  oivn 
advantages,  if  he  can  only  make  a  jest  at  yours.  Every 
feeling  comes  to  him  tbrongh  a  medium  of  levity  and  im-  ' 
pertinence ;  nor  does  he  like  to  have  tins  habit  of  mind  fl 
disturbed  by  being  brougbt  into  collision  with  anything 
serious  or  respectable.  Ho  despairs  (in  soch  a  crowd  oi 
competitors)  of  distinguishing  himself,  but  tatighs  heartily 
at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  other 
people's  pretensions.  A  Cockney  feels  no  gratitude. 
This  is  a  first  principle  with  him.  He  regards  any 
obligation  yoQ  confer  upon  him  as  a  speuiea  of  imposition, 
a  ludicrous  assumption  of  faacied  superiority.  He  talks 
ahont  everything,  for  he  has  heani  something  about  it ; 
and  undeiEtaading  nothing  of  the  matter,  concluiles  ho 
has  as  good  a  right  as  you.  He  is  a  polttieian,  for  he  has 
Been  the  Parliament  House :  he  is  a  critic,  becsose  be 
knows  tbo  principal  actors  by  sight ;  has  a  taste  for 
music,  because  he  belongs  to  a  glee-<^lub  at  the  West 
End;  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes  frci^uenting 
the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A  mere  Londoner,  in  fact,  from 
the  opportunities  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  n 
Dumber  of  objects  (and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  him* 
self  a  sort  of  privileged  person ;  remains  satisfied  vrith 
Ibe  Assiunj>tioD  of  merits,  bu  mDch  the  more  imijaostinuable 
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M  ihej  u«  not  Ui  owa ;  sad  frcn  beng  4iKded  wilb 
■owe,  sIioT,  nd  npfff  imw,  m  le«  npaUe  of  pnag  » 

iKmnest  jc— Mit  ^bcn  ak  greater  bvycn,  anfavc, 
pkiittecs,  phfloeof&en,  poets,  [^ycrs  in  Loodoa,  Aan  ib 
^aj  olber  put  of  tlie  Uniud  KiBgdom :  be  is  a  LondoBer, 
utd  thflKCoiQ  it  wonU  be  ttrvige  if  be  did  not  know 
more  at  Ian*,  abqvom^  art,  philoeophj,  poetry,  acting, 
than  anjvae  wilhoitt  liia  locaJ  adfuttages,  and  who  is 
inerelj  from  the  ootmtry.  Tliis  is  a  tioa  te^hr ;  and  it 
oonstaoti;  appears  bo  wben  put  to  tlie  l««t 

A  nal  Cockney  is  the  poorest  creature  in  the  iradd, 
the  moat  literal,  the  most  mechantca],  and  ;el  he  too  fim 
in  A  world  of  rcananco — a  birjland  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  London;  and  this  abetraction  Ic^ds  his  ima- 
^nation  the  finest  dance  in  the  world.  London  is  the  first 
tity  OD  the  habitable  globe;  and  therefore  he  mnst  be 
nperiot-  to  everyone  who  lives  ont  of  it.  There  aro 
more  people  in  London  than  anywhero  else ;  and  though 
a  dwarf  in  ststnre,  his  person  swelle  out  and  expands  into 
uh^  importance  and  borrowed  ntsgnitode.  He  resides  in 
a  garret  or  in  a  two-paii^-of-stairs  back  room ;  yet  he  talks 
of  the  mitgcificence  of  London,  and  gives  himeelf  airs  of 
ccnBeqnenee  upon  it,  as  if  all  the  houses  in  Portmnn  or  in 
GrasTCBor  Squnre  were  his  by  right  or  in  revei'sion, 
"  He  is  owner  of  all  he  enrveys."  Tho  Moaiiiueiit,  the 
Tower  of  London,  St.  James's  Palace,  tho  Munsion  House, 
Whitehall,  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Let  ns  snp- 
poee  him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  half-a-guinea  a  week ; 
bat  he  knows  the  Inna  of  Court,  tho  Teniplo  Gardons,  and 
Graj's-Inn  PaRsago  — sees  the  lawyers  in  theii'  wigs 
walking  up  and  down  Chancery  Lauo,  oud  has  ailvanced 
within  half-a-dozen  yaids  of  the  CLnucoUov's  eliair: — 
rho  can  doubt  that  he  unilerstands  (by  implicutiou) 
point  of  law  (however  intricate)  hotter  than  the 
st  eq)ert  country  practitioner?     He  is  a  shopman,  and 
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nailed  all  daj  bohind  the  conntor  :  but  he  ecob  hnndieds 
aTid  thousands  of  guy,  woll-dreBsed  people  pass — an  ond- 
lesa  phantasmagoria — and  enjoys  their  liberty  and  gaudy 
flattering  pride.  He  is  a  footman — but  ho  rides  behind 
bpttuty,  throngb  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  visits  a  thousand 
shops.  Is  ho  a  tailor — that  last  infirmity  of  human 
nature  ?  Ths  stigma  oa  his  profession  is  lost  iu  the 
elegance  of  tho  patterns  he  provides,  and  of  the  persons 
ho  adorns ;  and  he  is  Bomething  very  difitirent  from  a 
mcro  country  botcher.  Nay,  the  very  scavenger  and 
uightman  thinks  tho  dirt  in  tho  street  has  something 
precious  in  it,  and  liis  employment  is  solemn,  silent, 
sacred,  peculiar  to  London !  A  harktr  in  Monmonth 
Street,  a  slopsMiUer  in  KatcUffo  Highway,  a  tapster  at  ft 
night-cellar,  a  beggar  in  St.  Giles's,  a  di-ab  in  Fleet  Ditch, 
live  in  the  eyes  of  millions,  and  eke  out  a  dreary, 
wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existonce  fi'om  the  gorgeous, 
bnsy,  glowing  scone  arouud  them.  It  iaa  common  saying 
among  such  persons  that  "tliey  had  rather  be  hanged  in 
London  than  die  a  naturiil  ileiLih  out  uf  it  anywhere  else  " 
— -Bach  IB  the  force  of  habit  and  imagination.  Even 
the  eye  of  childhood  is  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the 
polished  splendour  of  tho  jewellers'  shops,  the  noatnoaa 
of  tho  turnery- ware,  the  festoona  of  artificial  flowers,  the 
ooufectionery,  the  chemists'  shops,  t)ie  lamps,  the  horses, 
the  carriages,  the  sodiiu-chairs ;  to  this  was  formerly 
added  a  Bet  of  traditional  asaociatious — Wluttington  aud 
hisCnt,  Guy  Fawkes  and  tho  Gunpowder  TreaBon,  tho  Fire 
and  tho  Plague  of  London,  and  the  heads  of  the  Scotch 
rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  in  17i5.  These 
have  vanished,  and  in  their  stead  the  curious  and  romantitt 
eye  roust  bo  content  to  poro  in  Pennant '  for  the  site  of 
old  London  Wall,  or  to  peruse  the  sentimental  milestone 

'  rcnnftct'a  Acoonat  of  Loadoii,  of  whicli  there  WGro  Beveral 
editinnH,  wim  funnorly  in  estoem  as  the  beat  lucidem  and  populuT 
descrijjlign  of  the  raelropolis.     It  hns  long  been  aiiperseded. — Kd. 
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Ibnt  marks  the   distance  to  the  place  "  where  Hitkcs's 
Hall '  formerly  st.iod  V 

The  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejndiues  and 

positive  illusions ;  and  wlitn  he  is  turned   ont  of  it,  lie 

hardly  knows  how  to  etond  or  move.    Ho  vcutures  tliroiigli 

Hyde  Park  Comer,  at;  a  cat  crosses  a  gutter.     TLe  trees 

pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly.     The  country  has  n  strouge 

blank  appearance.     It  is  not   lined  witli  houses  all  the 

way,  like  London.     Ho  comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or 

heard  of.     He  finds  the  world  is  higger  than  ho  thought 

for.     He  might  have  dropped  from  the  moou  for  anytbing 

he  knowsof  the  matter.     Ueiamightily  disposed  tolaugh, 

but  IB  half  afraid  of  making  aomehlunder.    Between  sheep- 

isbncsB  and  conceit,  he  is  in  a  very  ludiovous  situation. 

Ho  finds  that  the  people  walk  on  two  legs,  and  wonders 

to  bear  them  talk  a  dialect  so  dtfiereut  from  his  own. 

He  perceives  Lomlon  fashioos  Lave  got  down  into  the 

country  before   him,   and  that  some  of  the   better  sort 

are  dressed  as  well  as  he  is.     A  drove  of  pigs  or  cattle 

stopping  the  road  is  a  very  troublesome   interruption.      A 

crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a  hedge,  are  to  him  very  odd 

ftniinalB— be  cau't  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  bow  they 

live.    He  does  not  altogether  like  the  accommodation  at  the 

inns — it  is  not  what  ho  has  hecn  used  to  in  town.     He 

begins  to  he  communicative— says  ho  was  "born  within 

the  sound  of  Bow-bclJ,"  and  attempts  some  jokes,  at  which 

no    one  laughs.     He  asks  the  coachman  a  question,  to 

which  he  receives  no  answer.     All  this  is  to  him  very  un- 

ftcconntablo  and  unexpected.     He  arrives  at  his  journey's 

end;  and  instead  of  being  the  great  man  ho  anticipated 

jUDOug  his  fiiiends  and  country  relations,  finds  that  they 

are  bavoly  civil  to  him,  or  make  a  butt  of  him  ;  have  topics 

of  their  own  whicli  he  is  as  completely  iguomnt  of  as  thoy 

are  indifferent  to  what  ho  says,  so  that  ho  is  glad  to  get 

Inck  to  London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his  favourite 

'  Built  by  Sir  Baptist  Hioks,  firat  Viatouat  Cnmpdan. — Ed, 
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indalgcnces  and  aesociatea,  and  fancies  tbe  whole  world  is 
cnpicd  with  what  be  hearu  and  eeea. 

Co<:kuoy  lciv<:s  a  tea-garden  in  summer  as  he  loves 
the  play  or  the  Cider-Cellar  in  winter^where  lie  sweetens 
the  air  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  makes  it  echo  to  the 
Nound  of  bis  own  voice.  This  kind  of  snhnrlian  retreat  is 
a  rvlief  to  tho  close  and  confined  air  of  a  Citj  life.  The 
imagination,  long  |>ont-up  behind  a  counter  or  between 
brick  wnlls,  with  noiaomo  smells  and  dingy  objects,  cannot 
boar  ut  once  to  Inimch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
country,  but  "  shorter  excursions  tries,"  coveting  some 
thing  between  tlio  two,  and  finding  it  at  White  Conduit 
lloiiso,'  or  tho  Rosemary  Branch,'  or  Bognigge  Wells, 
T!io  Inndlnily  ia  soon  at  a  bow-window  in  near  perspective, 
with  jiunchhowla  and  lemons  disponed  orderly  around — 
the  limcftroea  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to  "  catch  tho 
bi'ooKy  air,"  through  which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense 
cloud  that  hangs  over  the  metropolis,  curls  up  the  thin, 
blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  and  oronooko — the 
benches  arc  ranged  in  rows,  the  fields  aud  hedgerows 
spread  out  their  verdure ;  Hampstead  and  Highgate  are 
seen  in  tlio  bitckgrouml,  aud  contain  tho  imagination  within 
gontlo  limits— hero  the  holiday  people  are  playing  ball ; 
boro  thoy  are  playing  bowls— Lore  they  are  quaffing  ale, 
Lhore  sipping  ton— hero  tho  loud  wager  ia  heard,  there  the 
political  debate.  In  a  soqueatorod  nook  a  slender  youth 
with  purple  face  aiid  drooping  head,  nodding  over  a  glass 
of  gin  tudily,  breathes  in  tender  accents— "There's  nonght 
HO  Bivoet  on  eartli  ris  Love's  young  dream  ;"  while  "Eosy 
Ann"  tidtes  its  turn,  and  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' Wallace 
blod  "  is  thuudweil  forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the 
dead,     lu  aiiothur  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute 

■  At  Ullii)(tau:  Boe  a  dcscrlptlan  oC  it  in  Braylty's  Londiniana, 

a.  uis.-Eo. 

'  Theru  wpro  wvonJ  liioeniary  BrancSiw  of  old— one  ut  Cember 
well.     Svo  auiori/o/ Siq*-boartb,  ISUT.  p.  238.— Ed. 
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the  score  of  the  reckoning  or  the  gnmc,  or  cavil  at  the 
taste  and  ejcLTition  of  the  tcoald-be  Brahams  and  DunisetB. 
Of  this  latter  class  wiu)  Dr.  Gondinmi,  a  mau  of  other 
tinit-B — I  mean  of  those  of  Smollett  and  Defoe — who  was 
curious  in  tipinioa,  obstinate  in  the  ivrong,  great  in  little 
things,  and  inveterate  in  petty  warfare.  I  vow  ho  held 
me  an  argument  once  "  an  hour  hy  St.  Dunstan'a  clock," 
while  1  held  an  umbrella  ovor  hia  head  (the  friendly  pro- 
tection of  wkicli  ho  was  unwilling  to  quit  to  walk  in  the 
ruin  to  Cambeirwell)  to  prove  to  me  that  Eichard  Pinch 
was  neither  a  fives-player  nor  a  pleasing  eingor.  "  Sir," 
Eoid  he,  "  1  deny  that  Mr,  Pinch  plays  the  game.  He  is  a 
cunning  player,  but  not  a  good  one.  I  grant  hia  tricks, 
little  mean  dirty  ways,  but  he  is  not  a  manly  anto- 
ist.  He  has  no  hit,  and  no  left  hand.  How,  then,  can 
he  set  up  for  a  superior  player  ?  And  then  as  to  his 
alvfays  striking  the  ball  against  the  side-wings  at  Copen- 
hagen Honae,  Cavanagb,  air,  used  to  say,  '  The  wall  was 
moide  to  hit  at  I'  I  h&vo  no  patience  ^dth  such  pitiful 
shifts  and  advantages.  They  are  an  insult  upon  so  fine 
and  athletic  a  game  1  And  ag  to  his  setting  np  for  a  singer, 
it's  qoite  ridiculous.  You  know,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  to  be 
u  really  excellent  singer,  a  mitn  must  Iny  claim  to  one  of  two 
things;  in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a  naturally 
fine  ear  for  music,  or  secondly,  an  early  education,  ezelu- 
Bively  devoted  to  that  study.  But  no  one  ever  suspected 
Mr.  Pineh  of  refined  sensibility  ;  and  his  education,  as  we 
all  know,  Lna  been  a  little  at  largo,  Thenagain,  why  should 
he  of  all  others  be  always  singing  '  Kosy  Ann,'  and '  Scots 
who  hoe  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ? 
It's  preposterous,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I'm 
euro,  withuut  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the  first  of  these 
admired  songs,  the  sentiment  is  voluptuous  and  tender, 
and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now  Pinch's  romance  never 
woniiered  from  behind  his  counter,  and  his  patriotism  Hea 
in  his  breechcs'pocket.     Sir,  the  utmost  ho   should  aspire 
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to  voaUteloiJk]rBpaB  tiw  Jen'hvpr  ThisEtotr 
Ikb  Jes^  bnp  litiled  mom  of  Pinck's  frieaids,  Tho  garo 
ham  miam»  kinte  of  it,  vliidi  aemrij  diora  lam  mad,  tOl 
k  JMBorered  «b«t  it  ne  ;  for  tho^^  ■<>  jut  ik  arcasm 
««er  h^  ^  least  edbet  i^aa  Ub.  j>e(  ba  cuMit  bwr  to 
tlni^  Oat  Oun  dod2  ha  any  job  ofdus  ki^  about  him 
aad  ba  not  is  lbs  aeoet :  it  Mabaa  -q-'— *  tbat  iwwtMf 
<lMiact»  wbidt  ba  ao  aacb  altntn.  Kiick  is  in  one 
repeat  a  wifilntrr  »prf  jmni  nf  a  CoebaeT.  He  nerer  lias 
■■TtbiDg  to  saj,  ai:d  ret  ie  oever  at  a  leas  ior  an  uiswer. 
^lat  is,  his  pertniesg  k«^e  eiaet  paea  witb  his  ilalness. 
Hia  friaid,  the  Doctor,  ased  to  eouplaia  of  this  in  good 
aet  faoDB : — ~  Ton  can  nerer  make  aaj-tbiBg  of  Mr.  Pinch," 
be  voald  ny.  "  Apply  tba  moet  catting  reniaik  to  him, 
■ad  hia  floly  snsver  is,  *  IV  mtme  lo  jwa,  «v.'  If  Slwko- 
spair  were  to  rise  fraoi  tike  dead  to  «onAite  kim,  I  finnly 
beliB*«  it  KoBld  be  to  no  paipose.  I  assore  yon.  I  bare 
CbsBd  it  BCk  I  oaee  tbongfat  indcwl  I  had  tiit^  at  a  di&- 
II  il  I  ■iitapi.  but  J  <ras  mi'tatom.  Xtm  akall  bear,  sir.  I 
bad  been  nading  the  faHowiag  MmtiBieBt  in  a  modern 
l^y— Tie  AW  to  fina,  by  the  Ute  Mr.  HoktofI  i— 
'  For  how  daoald  the  eool  of  Socntes  inhabit  the  body  of 
a  atoehiag-weaver "?  This  was  pat  to  the  point  (yon  know 
our  fri— '^  is  >  hoeier  uid  hftberdasher) ;  I  caste  fnll  with 
it  to  kei^  an  i^paintmciit  I  h*J  with  Pindi,  he;gan  a  game, 
qnaneUad  with  him  in  the  middlv  of  it  on  paipoee,  vent 
wptfaTm  to  drees,  and  as  I  was  mahing  my  hands  in  the 
dop-faasin  (watching  my  <q>portiuuty)  turned  coi^y  ronnd 
aod  eaid, '  It*s  impossible  there  should  be  any  sympathy 
between  yon  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch :  for  as  the  poet  Gays, 
'Haw  i^oald  the  foal  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  botly  of  a 
atocking-weaTcr  ?  '  Ay,'  says  he,  ■  dt*c6  the  poet  say  so  ? 
iJkem  Ut*  MMC  lo  yoa,  *tV .''  I  was  confounded ;  I  gare  opfl 
Ao  attempt  to  cofK^ner  him  in  wit  or  argnntent.  Ba' 
pose  the  Ik<il,  sir,  by  his  '  Ti«  tame  to  jwa,  mV.'" 
*  another  ioke  against  Biohud  Piuck,  to  wkiob  dti 
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Doctdr  WIS  Dot  a  panj,  wltidt  v«a,  Hut  being  asked  «Aei 
flw  n^eetabQitj' of  Uw  Hdtt  in  ^  W«U.  >t  tbe  tiiae  tlttt 
'P^yyl'll  took  it,  lie  —— <inil  quite  antxinsctoosly.  "  Oh! 
it*E  a  Toy  gmted  glace.  I  go  Uioe  0178^  wTmrtiinnrrr 
Dr.  GaodmB  ww»  deaecaded  liy  the  nHdm^  aide  from 
the  poet  Jago,'  was  a  fcifste  gBnthanam  in  town,  and  a 
nwdiod  dileltaiili  in  the  ooantry.  diriding  bis  time  eqiiaD;f 
between  bosiiieH  and  plcacnre;  had  an  iwrhanBttMa  fay 
of  worda.  at)d  an  imperturiaable  v&nitv,  and  held  "  stoat 
nottoDs  on  the  metaphysical  score.''  He  maint^ed  the 
&eo  agency  of  loan,  with  the  Epirit  of  a  martyr  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  «it  and  pleasure  abont  town — UHA  me 
he  had  a  cnrions  tract  on  Qtat  Bobject  by  A.  C.  (Anthooy 
Collins)  which  ho  carcfolly  locked  ap  in  his  box.  lest  any- 
one shonld  see  it  bat  himself  to  the  detriment  of  their 
dtaiacter  and  morals,  and  pat  it  to  me  tvbether  it  was  not 
hard,  on  the  principles  of  pAiVoftipiiVu/  necetfifff,  for  a  man 
to  come  to  be  hanged  ?  To  which  I  replied,  "  I  thought  it 
hard  on  any  terms  T  A  knavish  marker,  who  had  listeaed 
to  the  dispate,  laaghed  at  thiE  retort,  and  seemed  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  it,  snppoeing  it  might  one  day  be  his  own  case. 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangton^  in  Etxiina,  are  the 
mieAt  possible  examples  of  the  spirit  of  Oockneyism.  I 
once  knew  a  linendraper  in  the  City,  who  owned  to  me  he 
did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Miss  Bumcy'd  noveL  He 
said,  "  I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  where  there  are 
young  ladies  in  the  hoose  :  they  sometimes  hare  company, 
and  if  I  am  oat,  they  ask  me  to  lend  them  the  use  of  my 
tpartment,  which  I  readily  do  oat  of  politeness,  or  if  it 
is  an  agreeable  par^,  I  perhaps  join  them.  All  this  if 
so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that  I  &ney  myself  a 
B<jrt  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am  not  qnite  easy  at  it  !*' 
This  was  mentioned  to  the  f(ur  Aathoress,  and  she  was 
delighted  to  Snd  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an 

'  Richard  Jsgo,  a  foigotten  writer,  whose  poctioal  reoiaina  idb; 
b«  found  in  tbe  ITth  Talame  af  Chatmen'  CoUeolwa.  iHln.— V.n.^^ 
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actual  peraun  fancied  himself  to  be  one  of  them.  Tin 
reseniblBDCB,  howsTer,  was  only  iii  tlic  externals ;  and  the 
real  modesty  of  the  isdlvidoal  stumbled  on  the  likeness 
to  a  City  coicomb  ! 

It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persons  brought  np  in 
certain  occupations  in  a  great  city,  are  shut  up  &om  a 
knowledge  of  tlio  world,  and  carry  their  simplicity  to  a 
pitch  of  nuheord-of  eKtravagsuco.  London  is  the  only 
place  in  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into  tlie 
man,  I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  in 
the  way  of  childish  ignorance  and  self-pleasing  deloaion, 
exceeded  anything  to  be  met  with  in  Bhakespear  or  Ben 
Jonson,  or  the  old  comedy.  For  instance,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  true  sketch.  Imagine  a  person  with  a 
florid  shining  complexion  like  a  ploughboy,  large  staring 
teeth,  a  merry  eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fashion  with  ■ 
curling-irons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent  ~ 
Kuit  of  black — add  to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
schoolboy,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  thriving  tradesman, 
and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of  London — 
and  you  havu  5Ir.  Dunster'  before  you,  the  fishmonger  in 
the  Poultry.  You,  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  over  his  enp^ 
aud  exults  in  his  private  opinions.  ''  I'll  play  no  more 
with  you,"  1  said,  "Mr.  Dnnater — you  are  five  points  in 
the  game  better  than  I  am."  I  had  jnst  lost  three  half- 
crown  rubbers  at  cribbaga  to  him,  which  loss  of  mine  he 
presently  thrust  into  a  canvas  pouch  (not  a  silk  purse) 
out  of  which  he  had  produced  jiist  before,  first  a  few  half- 
pence, then  hidf  a  dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handful  _ 
of  guineas,  and  lastly,  lying  perdu  at  the  bottom,  a  fifty-  I 
pound  bank-note.  "  I'll  tell  yon  what,"  I  said,  "  I  shoold 
like  to  play  you  a  gume  at  marbles  "^this  Mas  at  a  sort 
of  Christmas  party  or  TwcKth-Night  murrymaking. 

''Marbles!"  said  iJunster,  catching  up  the  sound,  and 

'  Hia  real  tume  was  Fisher.     See  Memoirs  of  W.  E.    ISST, 

u.  3111.— Eo, 
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Lis  £178  brighteuuig   mtb  childish  gloe,  "  What  1  you 
mcna  riiig-taw  f" 

"Yob." 

"  I  should  beat  yon  at  it  to  a  cortainty.  I  was  one  of 
the  best  ia  our  school  (it  naa  at  Olaphom,  sir — Iho  Bev, 
Mr.  Denman's,  at  Claipham,  was  tho  placo  whoro  I  was 
brought  up),  though  thore  wots  two  others  thoro  hotter 
than  me.  They  wtre  the  best  that  ever  were.  I'll  toll 
you,  BIT,  I'll  give  you  an  idea.  There  was  a  water-butt 
or  ciBtfint,  sir,  at  our  school,  that  turued  with  a  cock. 
Now  suppose  that  braBS  ring  that  the  window  curtain  iB 
faetsned  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these  boys  were 
standing  whore  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off — woll,  sir, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  tbom  do.  One  of  them  had 
a  favourite  taw  (or  idlei/  as  wo  used  to  call  them) ;  he'd 
toko  aim  at  the  cock  of  the  ciBtom  with  this  marble,  as  I 
may  do  now.  Well,  sir — will  you  believe  it  ? — such  was 
bis  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim,  ho'd  liit 
it,  turn  it,  let  the  water  out,  and  thon,  sir,  when  the 
water  had  mm  out  aj^  much  as  it  was  wanted,  the  other 
boy  (he'd  just  the  same  atrengtli  of  kuuckle  and  certainty 
of  eye)  he'd  aim  at  it  too,  be  sure  to  hit  it,  tui'n  it  round, 
and  stop  the  water  from  runnJTig  out.  Yes,  what  I  tell 
you  ie  very  remarkable,  but  it's  true.  One  of  these  boys 
was  named  Cock,  and  t'other  Butler," 

"  They  might  have  been  named  Spigot  and  Fawcott, 
my  dear  sir,  from  your  account  of  them." 

"I  should  not  mind  playing  you  at  fives  neither, 
thongh  I'm  out  of  practico.  I  think  I  should  beat  you 
in  a  week :  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  tliat.  A  pret^ 
game,  sir  I  I  hod  the  finest  ball  th»t  I  suppose  ever  was 
seeiL  Hade  it  myself;  I'll  tell  you  how,  sir.  You  see, 
I  put  a  piece  of  coi'k  at  the  bottom,  then  I  wound  some 
tiDo  worsted  yam  round  it,  then  I  had  to  bind  it  round 
with  6ome  fine  packthread,  and  than  sew  the  cose  on. 
You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  was  tho  envy  of  the  wlwla 
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M-iiool  for  that  ball.  Thej  all  nauted  to  get  it  &om  tue, 
but  lord,  eLt  !  I  would  let  none  of  tbeot  come  near  it. 
1  kept  it  in  my  waistcc«t  pocket  all  day,  and  at  night  I 
used  to  take  it  to  bed  witLmeand  pnt  it  nndec  my  pillow. 
1  oooldn't  Bleep  ea^  nithont  it." 

The  same  idle  veia  might  be  found  in  the  coantry,  but 
I  doobt  whether  it  wonLI  find  a  toiigne  to  give  it  ntter- 
«neo.  Cockneyi&m  is  a  ground  of  natire  shiillowiiesE 
moonted  with  pertness  and  coDceit.  Yet  with  all  thig 
amplicity  asd  eitravagimce  in  dilating  npMi  Ids  ^vonrite 
topice,  Dimster  is  a  miin  ot  spirit,  of  attention  to  business, 
knows  how  to  make  oat  and  get  in  his  bills,  and  is  fai- 
6wm  being  henpecked.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  BQcb 
a  man  mnst  be  a  tme  Englishnuiii  and  a  loyal  sabject. 
He  1ms  a  slight  tinge  of  letters,  with  shame  i  confefis  it 
—has  is  hie  poGGeaaion  a  volnme  of  the  European  Maga- 
rinefortheyear  1761,  and  is  an  hnmble  admirer  of  TWsfram 
Sliaatlg  (porticiilarly  the  etory  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
and.  his  Seven  Castles,  which  is  stimetliing  in  his  own 
endless  manner)  and  of  Gil  SloM  of  SiinlUhi'ie,  Over  these 
(the  last  thing  before  he  goes  to  bed  at  night)  he  smokes 
a  pipe,  and  meditates  for  an  hour.  ARei  all.  what  is 
there  in  these  harmle^  half-lies,  UieBe  &ntastie  esaggera- 
tiona,  bnt  a  literal,  prosaic.  Cockney  translation  of  the 
admired  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  EUm  CoBeQe  : — 

What  idlaprag^oiy  saoceed 

To  chaae  the  rolling  drde'a  speed 

Oi  Tirge  the  flying  bull  ? 

A  man  ^nt  np  all  his  life  in  Ms  shop,  without  anything 
to  interest  bim  &om  one  year's  end  to  another  bnt  the 
cares  and  details  of  business,  with  ecarcely  any  inter- 
course with  books  or  opportunities  for  society,  distracted 
with  the  buzz  and  glare  and  noise  about  bim,  turns  for 
relief  to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years ;  and  tfaen^ 
"nigli  the  long  vista,  at  one  br'ght  loophole,  leading 
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DDt  of  the  thorny  mazes  of  the  world  into  Ae  clear 
oooramg  ligbt,  he  sees  the  idle  fancies  and  gay  amuse- 
meDts  of  his  bojhood  dancing  like  motes  in  the  Bimfihine. 
Shall  we  blQme  or  shall  wo  laugh  at  him,  if  hie  eja 
glistens,  and  his  tongae  grows  wanton  in  their  praise  ? 

None  but  a  Seotahmon  wonld — that  pragmatical  sort 
of  personago,  who  thinks  it  a  folly  ever  to  have  been 
young,  and  who,  instead  of  dallying  with  the  &ail  past, 
bends  his  brows  apon  the  future,  and  looks  only  to  the 
nidin  ehaitce.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  have  drawn 
a  sketch  of  soma  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee 
into  the  hands  of  these  Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will 
&11  npon  thee  and  devour  thoe,  like  so  many  canniholB, 
nitbout  a  groin  of  salt  I 

If  familiarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  in 
the  country  breeds  aTorsion  and  dislike.  People  come 
too  much  in  contact  in  town,  in  other  places  they  livo 
too  mnch  apart,  to  nnite  cordially  and  easily.  Our 
feelings,  in  the  former  case,  ore  dissipated  and  eshaosted 
by  being  called  into  constant  and  vain  activity ;  in  the 
latter  they  rust  and  grow  dead  for  wont  of  nse.  If  there 
is  an  air  of  levity  and  indiOerence  in  London  manners, 
there  is  a.  borehness,  a  morosences,  and  disagreeablo 
restraint  in  those  of  the  country.  Wo  have  little  diaposi- 
tion  to  sympathy,  when  we  have  few  persons  to  sympathise 
with :  we  lose  the  relish  and  capacity  for  social  enjoyment, 
the  seldomer  we  meet.  A  habit  of  sullenness,  coldness, 
And  misanthropy  grows  upon  ns.  If  wo  look  for  hospi- 
tality  and  a  cheerful  welcomo  in  conntry  places,  it  mnat 
ite  in  those  where  the  arrival  of  a  stronger  is  an  event, 
tho  recurrence  of  which  need,  not  be  greatly  apprehended, 
or  it  must  bo  on  rare  occasions,  on  "  some  high  festival 
of  once  a  year."  Then  indeed  the  stream  of  hospitality, 
so  long  dammed  up,  may  flow  without  stint  fur  a  short 
ataaon ;  or  a  stranger  may  be  expected  with  some  sort  of 
;or  impatience  as  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts,  er  any  other 
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niLtural  cnriosity,  tbat  esciteE  ooi  wonder  and  fills  up  the 
craving  of  the  mind  after  novelty.  By  degrees,  howerer, 
even  this  last  principle  loses  its  effect :  books,  newspajmrs, 
whatever  carries  us  out  of  oursolvea  into  a  world  of  which 
we  see  and  know  nothing,  become  dlstastofnl,  ropulsive ; 
and  we  turn  away  with  indi&reace  or  diegnst  bora 
everything  that  dietnrbs  oar  lethargic  animal  existence, 
or  takes  off  our  attention  from  our  petty,  local  interests 
and  porsnits.  Man,  left  long  to  himself,  is  no  bett-er  than 
a  mere  clod  ;  or  his  activity,  for  want  of  some  other  vent, 
preya  npon  himself,  or  is  directed  to  splenetic,  peevish 
dislikes,  or  vexatious,  harassing  persBCUtlon  of  others. 
I  once  drew  a  pictnre  of  a  country  life  :  it  was  a  portrait 
of  a  particular  place,  a  caricature  if  yon  will,  but  with 
certain  allowances,  I  fear  it  was  too  like  in  the  individual 
instance,  and  that  it  will  hold  too  generally  true.' 

If  these,  then,  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants 
of  town  or  of  the  country,  where  should  a  man  go  to  live, 
so  as  to  escape  from  them  ?  I  answer,  that  in  the  conntry 
we  have  the  society  of  the  groves,  the  fields,  the  brooks, 
and  in  London  a  man  may  keep  to  himself,  or  choose  hie 
company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of 
these  two  opposite  characters  in  a  person  who  chances  to 
have  passed  his  youth  in  London,  and  who  has  retired  into 
the  conntry  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  may  find  in  enob 
a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity.  He  rusticates 
agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree  of  sentiment.  He 
comes  to  the  nest  post-town  to  see  for  Icttei's,  watches  the 
coaches  as  they  pass,  and  eyes  the  passengers  with  a.  look 
of  familiar  curiosity,  thinking  that  he,  too,  w.is  a  gay  fellow 
in  his  time.  He  turns  his  horse's  head  down  the  narrow 
lane  that  leads  homewards,  pnts  on  an  old  coat  to  save  has 
wardrobe,  and  fills  his  glass  nearer  to  the  brim.  As  he 
lifts  the  purple  juice  to  hia  lips  and  to  bis  eye,  and  in  tbe 
'  Bee  Sound  ToHs,  vol. !!.,  p,  US. 
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dim  soUtnde  that  beiuB  Iiim  ronnd,  tUiaks  of  the  gloving 
line — 

Tbia  bDttle  's  the  snn  of  oar  lable-^ 


another  son  rieeB  upon  hie  imagination — the  sun  of  his 
youth,  the  blaze  of  vMiity,  the  ghtter  of  the  metropolis, 
"  glares  ronnd  his  Bonl,  and  mocks  his  closing  eyelida," 
the  distant  roar  of  conches  is  in  his  ears — the  pit  stare 
upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes — Mrs.  Siddons,  Bannister, 
King,  are  before  him— he  starts  as  from  o.  dream,  and 
swears  he  will  to  London ;  bat  the  cspense,  the  length  of 
way  deters  him,  and  he  rises  the  neit  morning  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  hare  that  has  brushed  tito  dewdrops  from 
the  lawn,  or  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Magistrates  1  Mr. 
Justice  Shallow  answered  in  some  sort  to  this  description 
of  a  retired  Oockney  and  indigenous  country  gentleman. 
Ho  "  knew  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  they  would  talk  of 
mad  Shallow  yet,  and  where  the  bona  robas  were,  and  had 
thorn  at  commandment :  aye,  and  had  heard  the  ohimes  at 
midnight  I" 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  society  (such  as  that  in  London) 
where  a  man  does  not  know  his  next^oor  neighbour,  and 
whore  the  feelings  (one  would  think)  must  recoil  upon 
themaelves,  and  either  fester  or  become  obtuse,  lilr.  Words- 
worth, in  the  Preface  to  Ms  poem  of  the  Excursion, 
represents  men  in  cities  as  so  many  wild  beasts  or  evil 
spirits,  shut  np  in  cells  of  ignorance,  without  natural 
aSections,  and  borricadoed  down  in  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness. The  Derve  of  humanity  is  bound  np,  acaording  to 
him — the  eircnlation  of  the  blood  stagnates.  And  it  would 
be  so,  if  men  were  merely  cut  off  from  interconrse  with 
tbeir  immediate  neighbours,  and  did  not  meet  together 
generally  and  more  at  large.  But  man  in  London  becomes 
aa  Mr.  Boifce  has  it,  a  sort  of  "  pablic  creature."  He  lives 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  in  his.  If  he  wit- 
nesses less  of  the  details  of  frivnte  life,  he  has  better 
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opportunities  of  observiiig  its  Ivrger  masecs  anil  varied 
niovemynts.  He  sees  the  Btroaia  of  human  life  pouring 
along  tha  Bttoeta — its  comforts  and  embollialmienta  piled 
up  in  the  shops — the  houses  are  proofs  of  the  industry, 
tho  public  buildings  of  the  art  and  niBgiiificcnco  of  man; 
while  the  public  amuBements  and  plncea  of  resort  are  a 
centro  and  support  for  social  feeling.  A  pln3'houBO  alone 
ifl  a.  school  of  humanity,  where  all  oyca  arc  fjsod  on  the 
same  gay  or  solemn  scene,  ■whoro  sniilos  or  tears  are  spread 
&om  faco  to  face,  and  where  a  thousand  hearts  beat  in 
unison  !  Look  at  tho  company  in  a  country  theatre  {in 
comparison)  and  see  tho  coldness,  the  Eullcnncss,  the  want 
of  sympathy,  and  the  way  in  which  they  turn  round  to 
scan  and  scrutinise  one  another.  In  London  there  is  a 
ptthlic ;  and  each  man  ia  part  of  it.  Wo  are  grogarioue, 
and  affect  tho  kind.  We  have  a  sort  of  abstract  osistenoe ; 
and  a  community  of  ideas  and  knowledge  (rather  than 
local  proximity)  is  tto  bond  of  society  and  good-fullow- 
ship.  This  is  one  great  -cause  of  the  tone  of  political 
feeling  in  large  and  populous  cities.  There  is  here  a 
visihle  body-politic,  a  type  and  image  of  that  huge  Levia- 
than the  State.  Wo  comprehond  that  vast  denomination, 
the  People,  of  which  wo  boo  a  tenth  part  daily  moving 
before  us ;  and  by  having  our  imaginations  emancipated 
from  potty  interests  and  personal  dejiendence,  we  leam  to 
venorato  ourselves  as  men,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
human  natnro.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  citizens  and  free- 
men of  London  and  Westminster  are  patriots  by  prescrip- 
tion, philosophers  and  politicians  by  tho  right  of  their 
birthplace.  In  the  country,  men  arc  no  better  than  a  herd 
of  cattle  or  scattered  deer.  They  have  no  idea  hut  of  in- 
dividuals, nono  of  rights  or  principles — and  a  king,  as  the 
greatest  individual,  is  the  highest  idea  they  can  form. 
He  is  "  a  species  alone,"  and  as  superior  to  any  single 
{>oasuut  as  the  htttcr  is  to  the  peasant's  dog,  or  to  a  crow 
&y\ao  r.vp-  i-'-\  ir.-ad.     In  London  the  king  is  but  aa  one 
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then  distiBgaided  cnlj  frem  oOlMn  b;  iIk  mpenv  gcMsa 
of  ids  poGon.  A  cooDtiT  aqniie  «r  »  kri  of  Ike  manor 
is  K  greats  oaa  in  Ub  iiUa^  or  fanndred  I 
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Tarn  two  rarest  things  ta  be  met  with  are  good  sanae  azid 
good-nature.  For  oa^  man  who  jndgee  ri^l,  there  ara 
twenty  wha  can  sa;  good  things ;  as  then  are  nnmbos 
who  will  eerre  joxt  or  do  &i«d]dlj  actions,  l<a  one  who 
teaSlj  wishes  yon  wi^  It  has  been  s&id,  ani  often  re- 
peated, that  *'  mere  good-natnre  is  s  fbol :"  bat  I  think 
that  the  dearth  of  eoond  Boise,  tar  the  moet  pait.  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  a  real,  nna<ferfa»i<  interest  in  things, 
except  as  iiiey  react  vpaa  ourselTes ;  or  from  a  neglect  of 
Uts  maxim  of  that  good  old  pHlantliropist  who  said,  "  NikS 
htmaad  a  me  aUtmiM  pulo,"  The  narrowness  uf  the  heart 
waipe  ibe  nndetstandiiig,  and  makes  ns  weigh  objects  in 
the  scales  of  our  self-love,  instead  of  these  of  truth  and 
jnstioe.  We  consider  not  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  what 
is  dne  to  others,  bat  the  manner  in  which  oar  own  credit 
or  cooseqaence  will  be  afiected ;  and  sdapt  oor  opinions 
and  conduct  to  the  lost  of  these  rather  than  to  the  firsL 
The  jadgment  is  selJom  wrong  where  the  feelings  are 
right ;  and  they  geccrally  are  so,  provided  tbcy  are  warm 
and  sincerfi.  He  who  intends  others  well,  is  likcl;  to 
advise  them  for  the  best ;  he  who  has  any  cause  at  heart, 
seldom  rains  it  by  his  improdenoe.  Those  who  play  the 
pnblic  or  their  friends  slippery  trichs,  have  in  secret  no 
(^qection  to  betray  them. 

One  finds  out  the  fally  and  malice  of  mankind  by  the 
impertinence  of  friends— by  their  profeesionfi  of  service 
and  tc-ndeis  of  advice — by  their  fears  for  your  le^atatioa 
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and  Bnticipation  of  what  the  world  may  say  of  yon ;  by 
which  means  they  suggest  objections  to  yonr  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  absolve  themselves  from  the  task  of  justi- 
fying your  errors,  by  having  warned  yon  of  tho  conse- 
qnouccB- — by  the  care  with  which  they  tell  yoa  ill-news, 
and  conceal  from  yon  any  flattering  circumstance— by  their 
dread  of  yonr  engaging  in  any  creditable  attempt,  and 
mortification  if  you  succeed — by  the  difBculties  and  hin- 
drances thoy  throw  in  your  way — by  their  eatisfaction  when 
yon  happen  fo  make  a  slip  or  get  into  a  Bcrapo,  and  their 
determination  to  tic  yonr  hands  behind  yon,  lest  yon  ebonld 
get  out  of  it — by  their  panic-terrors  at  your  entering  into 
a  vindication  of  yourself,  lest  in  the  conrse  of  it,  you  should 
call  upon  them  for  a  oertificnfo  to  your  choracter — by  their 
lukewarmness  in  defending,  by  theirreodiness  in  betraying 
you — by  the  high  standard  by  which  they  try  you,  and  to 
which  yon  can  hardly  ever  como  np — by  thoir  forwardness 
to  partalco  your  triumphs,  ly  their  backwardness  to  share 
your  disgrace — by  their  acknowledgment  of  your  errors 
out  of  candour,  and  suppression  of  your  good  qualities  out 
of  envy— by  their  not  contradicting,  or  by  their  joining  in 
the  cry  against  yon,  lest  they,  too,  should  become  objects 
of  tho  same  abuse — hy  their  playing  the  game  into  your 
adversiaries'  handa^by  always  letting  their  imaginations 
take  part  with  theii  cowardice,  their  vanity,  and  selfishness 
against  you ;  and  thus  realising  or  hastening  all  the  ill 
consequences  they  affect  to  deplore,  by  spreading  abroad 
that  very  spirit  of  distrust,  obloquy,  and  hatred  which 
they  predict  will  be  excited  against  you ! 

In  all  these  pretended  demonstrations  of  an  ovcr-anxie^ 
for  our  welfare,  we  may  detect  a  great  deal  of  spite  and 
ill-nature  lurking  under  tho  disguise  of  a  friendly  and 
officious  zeal.  It  is  wonderful  how  ranch  lovo  of  mis- 
chief and  rankling  spleen  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  human 
heart,  and  how  a  constant  supply  of  gall  seems  as  neces- 
Baxy  to  the  health  and  activity  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
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Yet  perhaps  it  ougLt  not  to  excite  mnoh  anrprise  thot  this 
gnawing,  morbid,  ftcrimoniona  temper  should  produce  tbo 
efieot  it  does,  when.  If  it  does  not  vent  itself  on  others,  it 
preyfl  upon  onr  own  comforts,  and  makes  as  see  the  worst 
Bide  of  everything,  oven  as  it  regards  our  own  prospects 
and  ti^nquillity.  It  is  the  not  being  comfortable  in  oxyt- 
selves,  that  makes  us  seek  to  reader  other  people  uncom- 
furtable,  A  person  of  this  character  will  advise  you 
against  a  prosecution  for  n  libel,  and  shake  his  head  at 
your  attempting  to  shield  yourself  from  a  shower  of 
calumny.  It  is  not  that  he  is  afraid  you  will  be  non»uiled, 
but  that  you  will  gain  a  verdict  I  They  caution  you 
against  provoking  hostility,  in  order  that  you  may  submit 
to  indignity.  They  say  that  "  if  you  publish  a  certain 
work,  it  will  be  your  ruin  " — hoping  that  it  will,  and  by 
their  tragical  denmioiations,  bringing  about  this  very 
event  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  or  at  any  rate, 
enjoying  a  prematore  triumph  over  yon  in  the  meantime. 
What  I  would  say  to  any  friend  who  may  be  disposed  to 
foretell  a  general  outcry  against  any  work  of  mine,  world 
be  to  request  him  to  judge  and  speak  of  it  for  himself,  as 
he  thinks  it  deserves— and  not  by  his  overweening  scruples 
and  qualms  of  conscience  on  my  account,  to  afford  those 
very  persons  whoso  hostility  he  deprecates  the  one  they 
are  to  givo  to  party -prejudice,  and  which  they  may  justify 
by  hie  authority. 

Suppose  yon  ore  about  to  give  lectures  at  a  pubUc  in- 
stitution, these  friends  and  weU-wiahera  hope  "  you'll  be 
tamed  out — if  you  proservo  your  principles,  they  are 
sure  you  will."  Is  it  that  your  consistency  gives  them 
Ruy  concern?  No,  but  they  aro  uneasy  at  your  gaining 
a  chance  of  a  little  popularity — they  do  not  like  this  new 
featbor  in  yoiu'  cap,  thoy  wish  to  see  it  stmek  out,  for  ike 
ealce  of  your  character — and  wien  this  was  once  the  case, 
it  would  be  on  additional  relief  to  them  to  see  your 
^buBcter  following  the  same  rood  the  nezt  day.    Tbfi 
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QxercUe  of  tbeir  bile  seetns  to  be  the  Bole  eniploTmoat 
and  gmtificiitioD  of  sach.  people.  TLey  deal  in  the 
miseries  of  hunian  life.  Thoy  are  always  either  hearing 
or  foreboding  some  new  grievance.  They  cannot  contain 
their  eatisfaction,  if  yon  tcU  them  any  mortification  or 
oroBS-accident  that  has  happened  to  yourself;  and  if  you 
complain  of  their  want  of  sympathy,  they  laugh  in  your 
face.  This  would  be  unaccountable,  but  for  the  spirit  of 
perversity  and  contradiction  implanted  in  human  nature. 
If  things  go  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  dono-— these 
active- minded  persons  grovr  restless,  dull,  vapid — life  is  a 
Bleep,  a  sort  of  euthanaaia — Let  them  go  wrong,  and  all  is 
well  again;  they  ate  once  more  on  the  alert,  have  some- 
thing to  pester  themselves  and  other  people  about;  may 
wrangle  on,  and  "make  mouths  at  the  invisible  event!" 
Luckily,  there  is  no  want  of  materials  for  this  disposition 
to  work  npon,  there  i«  plcatj/  of  gritt  for  the  mill.  If  yon 
fall  in  love,  thoy  tell  you  (by  woy  of  consolation)  it  is  a 
pity  that  you  do  not  fall  downstairs  and  fraoture  a  limb — 
it  would  bo  a  relief  to  your  mind,  and  show  you  your 
folly.  So  they  would  reform  the  world.  The  class  of 
persona  I  speak  of  are  almost  uniform  grumblers  and 
croakers  against  govommonts;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
govomraenta  are  of  great  service  in  fostering  their 
humoure.  "  Born  for  thoir  use,  they  live  but  to  oblige 
thom."  While  kings  are  loft  free  to  cserciBO  their  proper 
functions,  and  poot-laurcates  make  out  their  mittimus  to 
Heaven  without  a  warrant,  they  will  never  stop  the 
mouths  of  the  cenGorions  by  changing  their  dispositions ; 
the  juices  of  faction  will  ferment,  and  the  Recretions  of 
the  State  be  duly  performed  1  I  do  not  mind  when  a 
character  of  this  sort  meets  a  minister  of  state  like  on 
oast  wind  round  a  comer,  and  gives  him  an  ague-fit ;  but 
why  should  ho  meddle  vnth  me  ?  Why  should  he  tell  me 
1  NtriU'  till'  iiiiioh,  aud  say  that  I  should  gain  reputation  if 
/  tioah'  ^  for  a  twelvemonth  ?    Or  if  1 
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apply  to  him  for  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  present  dccob- 
gitj,  send  mo  wonl  back  that  lie  has  too  much  rc-garil 
for  me  to  comply  with  my  request  ?  It  is  unliandsomo 
irony.     It  is  not  friendly,  'tja  not  ptirdonahlB.' 

I  like  real  good-naturo  and  good-will,  hetter  than  I  do 
any  offers  of  patronage  or  plaueihle  rules  for  my  conduct 
in  life.  I  may  Buspect  the  soundness  of  the  last,  and  I 
may  not  bo  quite  euro  of  the  motiveg  of  the  first.  People 
c»mplaiii  of  ingratitndo  for  benefits,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
wholesome  odTJcc.  In  tho  first  place,  wa  pay  little  at- 
tention to  advice,  hecaoBO  wo  ajo  soldom  thought  of  in  it. 
The  person  who  gives  it  either  contoats  himself  to  lay 
down  {ex  caihedrd)  certain  vague,  goneral  maxims,  and 
"  wise  saws,"  which  wo  knew  before  ;  or,  instead  of  con- 
sidering what  we  ought  to  do,  recommends  what  he  himself 
tBOvld  do.  He  merely  substitHtes  his  own  will,  caprice, 
and  prejudices  for  ours,  and  expects  ns  to  be  guided  by 
them.  Instead  of  changing  places  with  us  (to  eeo  what 
is  beat  to  he  done  in  the  given  circumstances),  ho  insists 
on  our  looking  at  the  question  firom  his  point  of  view, 
and  ftuting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  him.  This  ia 
not  at  all  reasonable ;  fur  one  man's  meal,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  is  another  man's  poiiion.  And  it  is  not  strange, 
that  aiiti'ting  &om  such  opposite  preuuses,  wo  should 
seldom  jump  in  a  conclusion,  and  tiiat  the  art  of  giving 
and  taking  advice  is  little  better  than  a  gams  at  cross- 
purposes.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  are  the  most 
inclined  to  assist  others  are  tho  least  forward  or  peremp- 
tory with  their  advico ;  for  having  our  interest  really  at 
heart,  they  consider  what  can,  rather  than  what  cannot  ho 
done,  and  aid  our  views  and  endeavour  to  avert  ill-conae- 
qnences  by  moderating  our  impatience  and  allaying 
irritations,  instead  of  thwarting  our  main  design,  which 

Ely  tends  to  moke  us  more  extravagant  and  violent  thou 
'  Ihii  circiunslance  did  not  hoppi^n  tc  me,  bal  to  an  aoqaaiiLt- 
; 
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aver.  In  the  seooad  place,  benefits  are  often  oonferred 
out  of  ostcntatioa  or  pride,  rather  tlian  from  true  regud  ; 
and  the  person  obliged  is  too  apt  to  peroeive  this.  People 
who  are  fond  of  appearing  in  tlie  light  of  patrons  will 
porbaps  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  yon,  who  yet 
■wonld  be  sorry  to  find  you  no  longei'  wanted  their  assist- 
ance, and  whose  friendship  cools  and  tlieir  good-will 
slackens,  as  you  are  relieved  by  their  activo  zeal  inoia 
the  necessity  of  being  further  beholden  to  it.  Oompaesioii 
and  generosity  are  their  favourite  virtues ;  and  diey 
oounteiiancB  yon,  as  you  afford  them  opportunities  for 
eseroising  them.  The  instant  you  can  go  alone,  or  can 
stand  upon  your  own  ground,  you  aro  discarded  as  unfit 
for  theu"  puipose. 

This  is  something  more  than  mere  good-aature  or 
humanity.  A  thoroughly  good-natured  man,  a  real 
friend,  is  one  who  is  pleaned  at  our  good~fortune,  as  well 
as  prompt  to  seize  every  occasion  of  relieving  onr  distress. 
Wo  apportion  our  gratitude  accordingly.  Wc  ai'o  thankful 
for  good-will  rather  than  for  services,  for  the  motive  than 
the  qiiantiiiii  of  favour  received — a  kind  word  or  look  is 
never  forgotten,  while  we  cancel  prouder  and  weightier 
obligations ;  and  those  who  esteem  us  or  evince  a  par- 
tiality to  us  are  those  whom  we  still  consider  as  our  best 
friends.  Nay,  so  strong  is  this  feeling,  that  we  extend  it 
even  to  thoso  counterfeits  in  friendship — flatterers  and 
eycuphants.  Our  seK-lovCj  rather  than  oiu-  self-interest, 
is  the  master-key  to  our  affections. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  those  are  always  the  best- 
uatured  or  the  best -conditioned  men,  who  busy  themselves 
must  with  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creaturcB.  I  do 
not  know  that  those  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
suhscriptious  to  charitable  institutions,  and  who  are  per- 
petual sten'ards  of  dinners  and  meetings  to  encourage  and 
proiaoto  the  establisluuent  of  asyluias  for  the  relief  of  the 
bhuA,  the  halt,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are  persons  gifted 
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with  the  bost  tempers  or  the  kindlieBt  feolinge.  I  do  not 
dispute  their  viitue,  I  doubt  their  seaaibility.  I  am  not 
hero  epeakiiig  of  those  who  moke  a  trade  of  the  profesBioii 
of  humanity,  or  set  theit  names  down  out  of  mere  idle 
parade  oad  Taoity.  I  meaa  thoBQ  who  really  enter  into 
the  details  and  drudgery  of  this  sort  of  service,  con  amore, 
and  who  delight  in  Gurveying  o&d  in  diminishiug  the 
emoimt  of  human  misery.  I  concoiTO  it  possible,  that  a 
person  it'ho  is  going  to  pour  oil  and  bahn  into  the  wotrnda 
of  afflicted  humanity,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary, by  handsome  speeches  and  by  a  handsome 
donation  (not  grudgingly  given),  may  be  thrown  into  a 
fit  of  rage  that  very  morning  by  haying  his  toast  too 
much  buttered,  may  quarrel  with  the  innocent  prattle  and 
amusements  of  his  children,  cry  "  Pish  1"  at  every  obser- 
vation his  wife  utters,  and  ecarcely  feel  a  moment's  com- 
fort at  any  period  of  his  life,  except  when  he  hears  or 
reads  of  some  cose  of  pressing  distress  that  calls  for  his 
immediate  interference,  and  draws  off  his  attention  from 
his  own  situation  and  feelings  by  the  act  of  alleviating  it. 
Those  niai'tyrs  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  short,  who 
win  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  unheard-of 
crimes  and  afQicting  casualties,  who  ransack  prisons,  and 
plunge  into  lazorhouses  and  slavo-ships  as  their  daily 
amusement  and  highest  luxury,  must  generally,  I  thinh 
(though  not  always),  bo  prompted  to  the  arduous  task  by 
uneasy  feelings  of  their  own,  and  supported  through  it  by 
iron  nerves.  Their  fortitudo  must  be  equal  to  their  pity. 
I  do  not  think  Mr,  Wilberforce  a  ease  in  point  in  this 
wguraent.  He  is  evidently  a  delicately-framed,  nervous, 
eensitive  man,  I  ehuuld  suppose  him  to  be  a  kind  and 
afi'uctiunatoly-dispoaed  person  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Tliii  weakness  is  too  quick  a  sense  of  reputation,  a  desire 
to  have  the  good  word  of  all  men,  a.  tondency  to  truckle 
to  power  and  fawn  on  opiuiun.  But  there  are  some  of 
these  philiinthropists  that  a  physioguomist  has  hai'd  work 
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la  believG  in.  They  eeem  made  of  paetebonrd,  thoj  look 
liko  mere  machines ;  thoir  benevolence  may  be  said  to  go 
on  rollers,  ftad  they  are  screwed  to  the  eticking-place  by 
the  wheels  and  pulleys  of  humanity  : 

If  ta  thnir  slmre  Bomo  splendid  virtues  fnli, 
Look  in  their  face,  a.nd  joa  forgtt  tliem  all. 

They  appear  bo  much  the  creatures  of  the  head  Etnd  so 
littlo  of  the  heart,  thoy  nro  so  cold,  bo  lifeless,  Bo  me- 
chanical, so  ranch  governed  fay  calculation,  and  bo  littlo 
by  iiDpulse,  that  it  aeenis  the  toss-up  of  a  halfpenny,  a 
mere  turn  of  a  fuather,  whether  such  people  shonld 
faecomo  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Hubert  in  King  John,  a 
Howard,  or  a  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ! 

"  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  Wherovor  it  is, 
tlioro  nothing  can  bo  wanting;  wherever  it  is  not,  all  else 
is  vain.  "  The  meanest  peasant  on  the  bleakest  mauutaiu 
is  not  without  a  portion  of  it  (says  Sterue)  ;  he  finds  the 
lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock,"  4c.'  I  do  not  think 
education  or  circumstances  can  ever  entirely  eradicate 
this  principle.  Some  profeasionB  may  be  supposed  to 
blunt  it,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  in  appeai'ancc  than  in 
reality.  Butchers  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury  for 
life  and  death  ;  but  probalily  this  is  a  prejudice  :  if  they 
have  the  deiiruclive  organ  in  bu  unusual  degree  of  expan- 
sion, they  vent  their  sangninary  inclinations  on  the  bmto 
creation ;  and  besides,  they  look  too  jolly,  rosy,  and  in 
good  case  (thoy  and  their  wives),  to  harbour  much  cruelty 
in  their  dispositioiiB.  Neither  would  I  swear  that  a  man 
was  Iramane  merely  for  abstaining  fi'om  animal  food. 
A  tiger  would  not  be  a  lamb,  though  it  fed  on  milk, 
Surgeons  are  in  general  thought  to  be  unfeeling,  and 
steeled  by  custom  to  the  Bufferings  of  humanity.  They 
may  be  so,  as  iitr  as  relateB  to  broken  bones  ami  bruises, 
but  not  to  other  things.  Kor  arc  thoy  necessarily  bo  in 
'  6ee  tiio  pnssBge  in  the  S^niUne-itUil  Journeg, 
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tieir  profeBsion;  for  wo  fiiiil  difforeat  degrees  of  cttllous 
inBenHibility  in  different  iudivi'iualB.  Sonje  practitioners 
Lavo  an  ovidcnt  deliglit  in  aiiU'ining  tho  apprehensioua 
and  cuttiug  otf  the  liinba  of  tlieir  patients :  these  would 
have  been  ill-natiirod  men  in  any  situatioii  in  life,  and 
merely  mako  aa  excuse  of  tboir  profceaion  to  indnlge  thoir 
natural  Ul-humour  and  brutality  of  temper.  A  surgeon 
who  is  fond  of  giving  pain  to  those  who  consult  him  will 
not  spare  the  fcolinga  of  liin  neighbours  in  other  respects  ; 
,  a  tendency  to  proha  other  wounds  besidea  those  of  tho 
iy ;  and  is  altogether  a.  harsh  and  disagreeable  cha- 
acter,  A  Jack-Ketch  may  be  known  to  tie  the  fatal 
nooBO  widi  ti'embling  fingers ;  or  a  jaUor  may  have  & 
heart  softer  than  tho  walls  of  his  prison.  There  have 
been  instances  of  highwaymen  who  were  proverbially 
gentlemen.  I  havo  seca  a  Bow-stroet  ofSeer'  (not  but 
that  the  transition  is  ungracious  and  unjust)  reading 
BactTK,  and  following  tho  recitation  of  Talma  at  the  door 
of  a  room  which  he  was  seat  to  guard.  Police-magi Btratea, 
from  the  scenes  they  have  to  witness  and  the  clmracters 
they  come  in  contact  with,  may  be  supposed  to  lose  the 
fine  edge  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  ;  yet  they  are  not  &U 
alike,  but  differ,  as  one  star  differs  &om  another  in  magni* 
tndo.  One  is  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and  lenity  as 
another  is  notorious  for  hai'sbnesa  and  severity.  Tho 
late  Mr.  JuKtice  Fielding  was  a  member  of  this  profession, 
which  (however  little  accordant  with  bis  own  feelings)  ho 
)o  pleasant  to  those  of  others.  He  generally  sent 
ay  the  disputants  in  that  unruly  region,  where  ho 
presided,  tolerably  satisfied.  I  have  often  seen  him, 
escaped  from  the  noisy  repulsive  scene,  Banning  himself 
in  the  adjoining  walks  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  with  mild 
aspect,  and  lofty  but  unwieldy  mien,  eyeing  the  verdant 
^slades  and  lengthening  vistas  whore  perhaps  his  child- 
^^feod  loitered.  He  had  a  strong  rcEemblance  to  his  father, 
^^H  '  lATondeT. 
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tho  immortal  Author  of  Tota  Jones.  I  never  puBSed  him 
that  I  did  not  take  off  my  hat  to  him  in  spirit.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Parson  Adflma,  of  Booth  and 
Amelia.  I  seemed  to  belong  by  intellectual  adoption  to 
the  same  family,  and  would  willingly  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  to  the  fatber  to  the  son.  He  had  eome- 
thingof  the  air  of  Colonel  Biitli.  When  yonng,  he  had  voiy 
exoellent  prospects  in  the  law,  but  neglected  a  brief  sent 
bim  by  tho  Attorney-General,  in  order  to  attend  a  glee- 
club,  for  which  he  had  engaged  to  furnish  a  rondean. 
This  BpoUed  his  fortune.  A  man  whose  object  is  to  please 
himeclf,  or  to  keep  bia  word  to  his  friends,  is  the  laet  man 
to  thrive  at  coui't.  Yet  ho  looked  serene  and  smiling  to 
his  latest  breath,  conscious  of  tho  goodness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  of  not  having  sullied  a  name  that  had  thrown 
a  light  upon  humanity  I 

There  are  different  modes  of  obligation,  and  different 
avenaes  to  our  gratitude  and  favour.  A  man  may  lend 
his  countenance  who  will  not  part  with  his  money,  and 
open  his  mind  to  us  who  will  not  draw  out  his  purse. 
How  many  ways  aro  there,  in  which  our  peace  may  be 
assailed,  besides  actual  want !  How  many  comforts  do 
we  stand  in  need  of,  besides  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  t 
Is  it  nothing  to  "  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  " — to 
heal  a  wounded  spirit  ?  After  bU  other  difficulties  aro 
removed,  we  still  want  some  one  to  bear  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, to  impart  our  confidonco  to,  to  encourage  us  in  our 
hobbies  (nay,  to  get  up  and  ride  behind  us),  and  to  like  ns 
with  all  our  faults.  True  friendship  is  self-love  at  second- 
hand ;  where,  as  in  a  flattering  mirror,  we  may  see  our 
virtues  magnified  and  our  errors  softened,  and  where  we 
may  fancy  our  opinion  of  ourselves  confirmed  by  an  im- 
pftrtial  and  faithful  witnese.  Ho  (of  all  the  worldj  creeps 
closest  to  our  bosoms,  into  onr  favour  and  esteem,  who 
thinks  of  ns  most  nearly  as  wo  do  of  onrselvea.  Such  a 
ojuf  is  jndeeA  the  pattern  of  a  friend,  anotiiBT  solf — and 
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onr  gratitiido  for  the  bleesiDg  is  as  smcere,  as  it  is  hollow 
in  meet  otber  cases !  This  is  one  reoeon  irhy  entiio 
friendship  is  GCorcelj  to  be  found  except  in  lave.  There 
is  a  hardness  and  severity  in  our  jadgmentfi  of  one 
another;  the  spirit  of  competition  also  intervenes,  unlesB 
where  there  is  too  great  an  inecinfllity  of  pretension  or 
difference  of  taste  to  admit  of  mntnal  ^mpathy  and 
respect ;  bnt  a  woman's  vanity  is  interested  in  making 
the  object  of  her  choice  the  god  of  her  idolatry;  and  in 
the  intercourse  with  that  ses,  there  is  the  finest  balance 
and  reflection  of  opposite  and  answering  eicellences 
imaginable !  It  is  in  the  highest  Bpirit  of  the  religion 
of  love  in  the  female  breast,  that  Lord  Byron  has  put  that 
beantifal  apoBtrophe  in  the  month  of  Anah,  in  speaking 
of  her  angel-lover  (alas  I  ore  not  the  sons  of  men,  too, 
when  they  are  deified  in  the  hearts  of  women,  only  "  s 
little  lower  than  the  angels  f")- — 

And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
SIulII  one  day  hover  o'or  tbo  sopnlcbre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  that  ao  adored  him, 
Ab  be  iidored  the  Highest,  deatb  becomes 
Lffla  terrible  \ 

This  is  a  dangerons  string,  which  I  onght  never  to  touoh 
njwa  ;  bnt  the  shattered  cords  vibrate  of  themselves  I 

The  difference  of  age,  of  situation  in  life,  and  an 
abeence  of  all  considerations  of  business  have,  I  apprehend, 
something  of  the  same  effect  in  produoing  a  refined  and 
abstracted  friendship.  The  person  whose  doors  I  enter 
wiih  most  pleasure,  and  qoit  with  most  regret,  never  did 
me  the  smallest  favour.  I  once  did  bim  an  uncalled-for 
service,  and  we  nearly  quarrelled  about  it.  If  I  were 
in  the  utmost  distress,  I  shtiuld  just  as  soon  think  of 
asking  his  assistance,  as  of  stopping  a  person  on  the 
Ughway.  Practical  benevolence  is  not  his  forle.  He 
IsBTee  the  profession  of  that  to  others.  His  habits,  his 
are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar.     His  haxvd.  w 
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oloseil,  but  what  of  that?  His  eye  is  over  open,  aud 
roflectfi  tho  iiriverso :  his  silver  accents,  beantifnl,  veiie- 
rfthlo  aa  hia  silver  h&irs,  but  not  scanted,  flow  as  a  river. 
I  never  ate  or  drank  in  hia  house ;  nor  do  I  know  or 
care  how  the  flies  or  spiders  fare  in  it,  or  whether  a  mouse 
can  get  a  living.  But  I  know  that  I  can  get  there  what 
I  got  nowhere  else — a  welcome,  as  if  one  was  expected  to 
drop  in  just  at  that  moment,  a  total  absence  of  all  respect 
of  persons  and  of  airs  of  eelf-c  on  sequence,  endless  topics 
of  discourse,  refined  thonghts,  made  more  striking  by 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner — the  hiisk,  the  shell  of 
humanity  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the  spirit  mellowed  by 
time,  resides  within !  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  »t  and 
listen;  and  it  is  like  hearing  one  of  Titian's  faces  speak. 
To  think  of  worldly  matters  is  a  profanation,  like  that 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple ;  or  it  is  to  regard 
the  bread  and  wine  of  tho  Sacrament  with  carnal  eyes. 
We  enter  the  enchanter's  cell,  and  converse  with  the 
divine  inhabitant.  To  have  this  privilege  always  at 
hand,  and  to  be  circled  by  that  spell  whenever  we  choose, 
with  an  "  Entvr  ScsBami,"  is  better  than  sitting  at  tho 
lower  end  of  the  tables  of  the  great,  than  eating  awkwardly 
&om  gold  plate,  than  drinking  fulsome  toasts,  or  being 
thankful  for  gross  favours,  and  gross  insults  ! 

Few  things  tend  more  to  alienate  friendship  than  a 
vrant  of  punctuality  in  our  engagements.  I  have  known 
the  breach  of  a  promise  to  dine  or  sup  to  break  up  more 
tlian  one  intimacy,  A  disappointment  of  this  kind 
I'ankles  in  the  mind — it  cats  up  our  pleasures  (those  rare 
events  in  human  life,  which  ought  not  to  be  wantonly 
sported  with!) — it  Lot  only  deprives  us  of  the  expected 
gratification,  but  renders  us  unfit  for,  and  out  of  bunuiur 
with,  every  other;  it  makeB  us  think  our  society  not  worth 
having,  which  is  not  the  way  to  make  us  delighted  with 
onr  own  thoughts  ;  it  lessens  our  self-esteem  and  destroys 
i;ai' confidence  in  otlieTs;  and  having  leisure  on  our  Lands 
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(by  being  thtiB  left  alone)  nnd  snfficient  provocation  withal, 
H'e  employ  it  in  ripping  up  tho  faults  of  the  acquaintance 
who  has  played  us  tliis  alipperj  trick,  anJ  in  forming 
resoltttiona  to  pick  a  quairol  with  him  the  very  first 
opportunity  wo  can  find,  I  mjeelf  once  declined  an 
invitation  to  moet  Talma,  who  waa  an  admirer  of  Shakes- 
pear,  and  who  idolized  Bnonapartej  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  person  who  had  forgot  it  I  Ono  great  art 
of  women,  who  pretend  to  manage  their  husbands  and 
keep  them  to  theroBelveB,  is  to  contrive  some  excuse  for 
brealdug  their  engagements  with  friends  for  whom  they 
entertain  any  respect,  or  who  are  likely  to  have  any 
influence  over  them. 

There  ia,  however,  a  class  of  persons  who  Lave  a  par- 
tienlar  aatisfaetion  in  falsifying  your  expectations  of 
pleasure  in  their  society,  who  make  appointments  for  no 
other  oHtensihle  purpose  than  not  lo  Jceep  them  ;  who  think 
their  ill-hehavionr  gives  them  an  air  of  Buj>eriority  over 
yon,  instead  of  placing  them  at  your  mercy  ;  and  who,  in 
fact,  in  all  their  overtures  of  condescending  kindness 
towai'ds  you,  treat  you  esactly  as  if  there  was  no  siieh 
person  in  tho  world.  Friendship  is  with  thom  a  mono- 
drama,  in  which  they  play  the  principal  and  sole  part. 
They  must  needs  be  very  imposing  or  amusing  characters 
to  surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  friends,  who  find 
that  they  are  to  he  mere  cyphers.  Tho  egotism  would  in 
such  instances  be  offensive  and  intolerable,  if  its  very  excess 
did  not  render  it  entertaining.  Some  individuals  carry  this 
Lard,  unprincipled,  recklesa  nnconsciouaness  of  everything 
but  themselTes  and  their  own  purposes  ta  such  a  pitoh, 
that  they  may  bo  compaied  to  auiomofa,  whom  you  never 
expect  to  consult  your  feelings  or  alter  their  movements 
out  of  complaisance  to  others.  They  are  wound-up  to  a 
I  certain  point,  by  an  internal  machinery  which  you  do  not 
I  very  well  comprehend ;  but  if  they  perform  their  occns- 
^^^omed  evolutions  so  as  to  excite  yonr  wonder  or  langkbeY, 
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it  IB  all  very  well,  you  do  not  quarrel  with  them,  but  look 
on  at  the  ^anloJnime  of  ^ioncUhip  while  it  lastB  or  is 
agreeahle. 

Thero  are  (I  may  add  here)  a  happy  few,  whose  mauner 
is  so  engaging  and  delightful,  that,  injure  you  how  they 
will,  they  cannot  offend  you.  They  rob,  rnin,  ridicule 
you,  and  you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  say  a  word 
against  them.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  man  of  this 
kind.  He  could  vol  make  encmiee.  If  anyone  came  to 
request  the  repayment  of  a  loan  from  him,  he  borrowed 
more.  A  cordial  ehako  of  his  hnnd  was  a  receipt  in  full 
for  all  demands.  Ho  could  "  coin  his  »mile  for  drachmas," 
oaacellod  bonds  with  bon  jiwls,  and  gave  jokes  in  diEcharge 
of  a  hiU.  A  friend  of  his  said,  "  If  I  pull  off  my  hat  to 
him  in  the  street,  it  costs  me  fifty  pounds,  and  if  he  speaks 
to  me,  it's  a  himdred  !" 

Only  one  other  reflection  occurs  to  me  on  this  eubject. 
I  used  to  think  better  of  the  world  than  I  do.  I  thought 
its  great  fault,  its  original  sin,  was  barbarous  ignorance 
and  want,  which  would  bo  cui'ed  by  the  diflhision  of 
civilisation  and  letters.  But  I  find  (or  fancy  I  do)  that  as 
selfishness  is  the  vice  of  unlettered  periods  and  nations, 
envy  is  the  hituo  of  more  refined  and  intellectual  ones. 
Vanity  springs  out  of  the  grave  of  sordid  self-int«rest. 
Men  were  formerly  ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats  about 
the  gross  means  of  subsisteuco,  and  now  they  are  ready  to 
do  it  about  reputation.  The  worst  is,  you  are  no  better  off 
if  you  fail  than  if  you  succeed.  Tou  ore  despised  if  yon 
do  not  excel  others,  and  hnted  if  yon  do.  Abuse  or  praise 
equally  weons  your  friends  from  you.  We  cannot  bear 
eminence  in  our  own  department  or  pursuit,  and  think  it 
an  impertinence  in  any  other.  Instead  of  being  delighted 
with  the  proofs  of  excellence  and  the  admiration  paid  to 
it,  wo  are  mortified  with  it,  thrive  only  by  the  defeat  oi 
others,  and  live  on  Iho  c-arcasc  of  mangled  reputation.  By 
bajM  tn'n^  by  an  idttd  standard  of  vanity  and  aflectation, 
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Qon  people  become  odious  or  iuEipid. 
Instead  of  being  raiBed,  all  is  prostituted,  degraded,  file. 
Brarjthijig  is  reduced  to  tius  feverigb,  importimate, 
hATosBiug  state.  Pm  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  Pm  enre  ] 
have  reasoQ  if  anyone  baB. 


On  the  Old  Age  of  Arthie. 

Mb.  Nollbkzns  died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  left  240,000?.  behind  him,  and  tbe  name  of  one 
of  oui  best  Englifib  sculptors.  There  was  a  great  Bcrainble 
among  the  legatees,  a  codicil  to  a  will  with  large  bequcBta 
unsigued,  and  that  last  triumph  of  the  dead  or  dying  over 
those  who  eurTivo— hopoa  raised  and  defeated  without  a 
poBsibility  of  retaliation,  or  the  emalleBtueo  in  complaint. 
The  KiBg  was  at  first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee. 
This  would  have  been  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and 
gratuitous  homage  to  Majesty,  in  a  man  who  all  his  life- 
time could  never  be  made  to  comprehend  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  diatinction  of  rants  or  even  of  persons.  He  would 
go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince  of  Wales  (in  spite 
of  warning),  take  them  familiarly  by  tbe  button  like 
common  acquaintance,  ask  them  ham  tlteir  father  did  ;  and 
express  pleasure  at  heai'ing  ho  was  well,  saying,  "  when  he 
was  gone,  we  should  never  get  such  another,"  He  once, 
when  the  old  King  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust,  fairly 
stuck  a  pair  of  compasses  intt-  his  nose  tu  measure  the 
distance  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  as  if  he  had 
been  measuring  a  block  of  marble.  His  late  Majesty 
laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  amused  to  find  that  there 
was  a  person  in  the  world  ignorant  of  that  vast  interval 
which  separated  him  from  every  other  man.  Nollekens, 
with  all  his  loyalty,  merely  liked  the  man,  and  cared 
aothing  about  tho  King  (which  was  one  of  those  tnu:«d 
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laodes,  us  Mr.  Locke  calls  them,  of  wbiolt  ho  hud  no  more 
iilen  than  if  ho  hnJ  been  one  of  the  oreain-ooloureil 
horses)— handled  him  like  BO  much  common  clay,  and 
hiul  no  other  notion  of  the  mattor,  bnt  that  it  was  his 
hnsincse  to  make  the  best  bust  of  him  he  possihly  could,  and 
to  set  about  it  in  the  regular  way.  There  was  sometliing 
in  this  plninnesa  and  simplicity  that  soyourcd  perhaps  of 
tho  hardness  anil  tlrynesB  of  his  art,  and  of  hia  own 
peculiar  sevority  of  manner.  Ho  conceived  that  one 
man's  head  diffured  from  another's  only  as  it  was  a.  better 
or  worse  subject  for  modelling;  that  a  bad  bust  was  not 
made  into  a  good  ouo  by  being  stuck  upon  a  pedestal,  or 
by  any  painting  or  varnishing ;  and  that  by  whatever  name 
he  was  called,  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  thai."  A  sculptor's 
ideas  must,  I  ehould  guesa,  be  somewhat  rigid  and 
infleiible,  like  the  materials  in  which  he  works.  BeaideE, 
Nollekens'a  stylo  waa  comparatively  hard  and  edgy.  He 
had  as  much  truth  and  character,  but  none  of  the  polished 
graces  or  transparent  softness  of  Chantry.  He  had  more 
of  the  rough,  plain,  downright  honesty  of  his  art..  It 
seemed  to  be  his  character.  Mr.  Noi-thcote  was  once- 
complimenting  him  on  his  acknowledged  saperiority — 
"Ay,  you  made  tho  best  busts  of  anybody!"  "I  don't 
know  about  that,"  said  tho  other,  his  eyes  fthongh  their 
orbs  were  quenched)  smiling  with  a  gleam  of  smothered 
delight — "I  only  know  I  always  tried  to  make  them  as 
like  as  I  could !" 

I  saw  this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in 
Mr.  Northcotc'a  painting  room.'  He  had  then  been  for 
some  time  blind,  and  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  tho 
oiercise  of  his  profession  ;  but  ho  still  toot  a  pleasure  in 
designing  groups,  and  in  giving  directions  to  others  for 
osccuting  them.  He  and  Northcoto  made  a  remarkable 
pair.  He  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  being  rather 
fatigaed),  rosted  with  both  hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  ba 
■  In  Argyll  Street,  Regent  SUeet— Ed. 
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dnng  to  the  solid  and  tangible,  had  bo  habitiul  twitch  in 
hia  limhe  and  motiDDB,  u  if  catching  himself  in  the  act  of 
going  too  far  in  chiselling  a  lip  or  a  dimple  in  a  ohin ; 
was  bob-npright,  with  featnree  hard  and  s^oare,  but  finely 
cut,  a  hoohed  nose,  thin  lips,  an  indented  forehead ;  and 
the  ddect  in  his  sight  completed  his  resemblance  to  one  of 
his  own  masterlj  bnsta.  He  seemed,  b;  time  and  Ubonr, 
to  "  have  virought  himself  to  stone."  Korthcote  stood  l^ 
his  side — all  air  and  spirit,  stooping  down  to  speak  to  him. 
The  painter  was  in  a  loose  morning-gown,  with  his  baofe 
to  the  li^t ;  bis  ftce  was  like  a  pale  fine  piece  of  colour- 
ing; and  his  eye  came  ont  and  glanced  throagh  the 
twilight  of  the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  from  its 
eyrie  in  the  doocU.  In  a  moment  they  had  lighted  from 
the  top  of  Honnt  Genia  in  the  Vatican — 

Ab  irheu  a  Tnltnre  on  Imaiu  bred 

Flies  tow'rda  the  iprin^ 

Of  Ganges  timd  Hydaapes,  Indian  itreaioi, 

these  two  fine  old  men  lighted  with  winged  thoughts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  bathed  and  drank  of  the 
spirit  of  their  yonth,  Tbey  talked  of  Titian  and  Bernini ; 
and  Horthcote  mentioned,  that  when  BonbiUiao  camo  back 
from  Some,  after  seeing  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  went 
to  look  at  his  own  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  said — "  By 
G — d,  they  looked  like  tobacco-pipes !'' 

They  then  recalled  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Day 
(a  fellow-Btadent  of  theirs),  of  Barry  and  Fnseli.  Sir 
Joshua,  and  Bmke,  and  Johnson  were  talked  of.  The 
names  of  these  great  sons  of  memory  were  in  the  room, 
and  they  almost  seemed  to  answer  to  them — Genius  and 
Fame  flnng  a  spell  into  the  air, 

Aodb^r  the  force  of  bleai  illusion, 
Had  drawn  me  on  to  m;  caafueion, 

bad  I  not  been  long  ere  this  sirm-prooft  It  is 
lelightful,  though  painful,  to  hear  two  veterans  in  art 
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tbos  talkmg  over  the  advonturea  and  stndiefi  of  tLoir 
youth,  when  one  fesls  that  they  ore  not  quite  mortal,  that 
thoy  have  one  uajteriBhablo  part  about  them,  anil  that 
thoy  are  consciouH,  lis  they  approach  the  furthest  verge  of 
humanity  id  iriendly  intercourse  and  tramiuil  decay,  that 
thoy  have  done  something  that  will  live  after  them.  The 
consolations  of  religion  apart,  this  is  perhaps  the  only- 
Balve  that  takes  out  the  eting  of  that  sore  evil,  Death; 
and  by  lesseaiug  the  impatience  and  alarm,  at  his  approach 
often  tempts  biin  to  prolong  the  torm  of  his  delay. 

It  baa  been  remarked  that  artists,  or  at  least  Acode- 
miciaua,  livo  long.  It  is  hut  a  short  wbilo  ago  that 
Northcote,  Nollekena,  West,  f  lasman,  Oosway,  and  Fuseli 
were  all  living  at  the  samo  timo,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  without  any  diminution  of  faculties,  oil  of 
them  having  long  passed  their  grund  climacteric, 
and  attained  to  the  highest  reputation  in  their  several 
deportments.  From  these  striking  examples,  the  diploma 
of  a  Boyal  Academician  seems  to  bo  a  grant  of  a 
longer  lease  of  life,  among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact, 
it  ia  tantamount  to  the  conferring  a  certain  reputation  in 
bis  profession  and  a  competence  on  any  man,  and  thus 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ease. 
Artists  in  general,  (poor  devils  I)  I  am  afraid,  are  not  a 
long-lived  race.  They  break  up  commonly  about  forty, 
their  spirits -giving  way  with  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  of  excellence,  or  the  wont  of  encouragement  for  that 
which  they  have  attained — their  jilans  disconcerted,  and 
their  affairs  irretrievable ;  and  in  tliis  state  of  mortifieation 
and  embarrassment  (more  or  less  prolonged  and  aggra- 
vated) they  are  either  starved,  or  else  drink  themselves  to 
death.  But  your  Academician  is  quite  a  difleront  sort  of 
person.  He  "bears  a  charmed  life,  that  must  not  yield" 
to  duns,  or  critics,  or  patrons.  He  is  free  of  Paruafisna, 
and  claims  all  the  immunitiosof  fame  in  his  lifetima  He 
iaa  but  to  paint  (as  the  sun  bus  but  to  fihiue),  to  baffle 
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soTuras  nuligneis.  He  hu  but  to  Bend  his  tactnieB  to 
the  T^^hiTHtion  of  Scauotset  House,  in  order  to  have  them 
bong  np:  he  has  bat  to  dine  onoe  ■  yeax  with  the 
Academy,  the  Nobility,  the  Cabinet  Ministor,  and  the 
UembeiB  of  the  Boyal  Family,  in  order  not  to  want  a 
dinner  all  the  test  of  the  year.  Shall  hunger  come  near 
the  man  that  has  feasted  with  princes— shall  a  bailiff  tap 
the  shoulder  <^  which  a  Marqiiis  has  &miliaily  leaned, 
that  has  been  dubbed  with  ^lighthood  ?  Xo,  even  the 
fell  Serjeant  Death  stands  ae  it  were  aloof,  and  he  enjoys 
a  hind  of  premature  inunortality  in  recorded  honours  and 
endless  labours.  Oh!  what  golden  hours  are  hial  In 
the  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands  time;  the  long 
eTenings  of  summer  still  find  him  employed  I  He  paints 
on,  and  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  All  is  right  in 
that  respect.  His  bills  are  regularly  paid,  his  drafts  are 
duly  honoured.  He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  employ- 
ment for  his  mind  in  his  profession,  and  without  ever 
stirring  out  of  his  painting-room.  He  studies  as  much  of 
other  things  as  he  pleases.  He  goes  into  the  best  company, 
or  talks  with  his  sittere— attends  at  the  Academy  Meetings, 
and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  or  stays  at  home, 
and  enjoys  Ute  of  turn  cum  dignitaie.  If  he  is  fond  of  reputa- 
tion, Fame  watches  hJTn  at  work,  and  woaveB  a  woof,  like 
Iris,  over  his  head — if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Flutus  digs  a 
mine  under  his  feet.  Whatever  he  touches  becomes  gold. 
He  is  paid  half-price  before  he  begins ;  and  commissions 
pour  in  upon  commissions.  Ff'«  portraits  are  like,  and 
his  historical  pieces  fine ;  for  to  question  the  talents  or 
success  of  a  Eoyal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own 
want  of  taste.  Or  if  his  pictures  are  not  quite  approved, 
he  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  converses  well.  Or  he  is  a 
person  of  elegant  accomplishments,  dresBes  well,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  a  private  circle.  A  man  is  not  an  Academi- 
cian for  nothing,  "  His  life  spins  round  on  its  soft 
aile  ■"  and  in  a  round  of  satisfied  desircB  b.il&  's\%kexiv% 
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avocationa,  withont  nny  of  tUo  leear  nitd  tear  of  tLongti  or 
biiBiticss,  ttere  eecnia  no  roason  why  it  ahonld  not  ma 
Hmoothly  on  to  its  Innt  Eaul  I 

Of  nil  tlio  Acadoraicinns,  tbe  Pitintera,  or  persons  I 
hftve  over  known,  Mr,  Northcoto  is  the  most  to  my  tastfl. 
It  may  bo  said  of  him  truly, 

Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  Btnlo 
Hill  intiuitu  vuriotf. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  poasihlo  he  should  become  tediona,  Bince, 
oven  if  he  repeats  the  Bome  thing,  it  appears  quite  new 
from  his  manner  that  breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from 
his  eye  that  ia  as  fresh  as  the  morning.  How  you  hate 
iinyone  who  tolls  tho  same  story  or  anticipates  a  remark 
of  his — it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  inani- 
mate !  There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  preference 
—-hut  no  1  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  num. 
Mr.  Northcote's  manner  ie  completely  extempore.  It  is 
just  tho  reverse  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  All  his 
thoughts  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  for  this  roason 
they  surprise  and  delight  you,  because  they  have  evidently 
the  same  effeot  upon  his  mind.  There  is  the  same  uncon- 
Boiousness  in  his  conversation  that  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Shakespear'a  dialogues ;  or  you  are  startled  with  one 
observation  after  another,  as  when  the  mist  gradually 
withdraws  from  a  landscape  and  unfolds  objects  one  by 
one.  His  figure  is  small,  shadowy,  emaciated ;  but  you 
think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and  expressive.  His 
body  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  naivete,  and  nnaffected  but 
delightful  case  of  the  way  in  whioli  he  goes  on — now 
touching  upon  a  picture— now  looldng  for  his  snuffbox — 
now  alluding  to  some  book  he  has  been  reading — now 
returning  to  his  favourite  art.  Ho  seems  just  as  if  he  was 
by  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
makes  yoQ  feel  ^nito  at   home.    If  it  is  a  Member  of 
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Parlinment,  or  a  beaatiful  woman,  or  a  cliild,  or  a  j'oung 
artiEt  tliat  dropa  in,  it  makus  no  difierence ;  he  enters 
into  eonveraation  with  them  in  the  same  unconBtraincd 
manner,  as  if  thej  were  inmates  in  his  fmuilj.  Sometimes 
jon  find  hitn  sitting  on  the  floor,  lilie  &  sclioolhoy  at  play, 
turning  over  a  set  of  old  printa  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hoar 
him  say  the  otlior  day,  coming  to  one  of  some  men  pntting 
off  in  a  boot  from  a  shipivreck— "  That  is  the  grandest 
and  most  original  thing  I  ever  did  I"  This  was  not 
egotism,  hut  had  all  the  heauty  of  troth  and  sincerity. 
TLo  print  was  indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.  Tho 
circumstonce  from  which  it  waa  taken  happened  to  Captain 
Engtefield  aod  his  crew.  He  told  Northcote  the  etoiy, 
sat  for  his  own  head,  and  brought  the  men  from  Wapping 
to  sit  for  theira  ;  and  those  ho  had  arranged  into  a  formal 
composition,  till  one  Jeffrey,  a  conceit-ed  but  olcvor  artist ' 
of  that  day,  called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  that 
commonplace  thing  will  never  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you 
should  throw  them  into  an  action  Bomcthing  liie  this." — 
Accordiogly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  liko  a 
sea-horse  riding  the  waves,  and  the  elements  put  into 
commotion,  and  when  the  painter  looked  at  it  the  lost 
thing  as  he  went  out  of  his  room  in  tho  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, he  said  that  "  it  frightened  him,"  He  retained  the 
expression  in  tho  faces  of  the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to 
liim.  It  is  very  fine,  and  truly  English;  and  being 
natural,  it  was  easily  made  into  history.  There  ia  a  por- 
trait of  a  young  gentleman  striving  to  got  into  the  boat, 
while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  off  with  their  oora ;  but 
at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  pereovorance  and 
entreaties  to  take  him  in.  They  had  only  timo  to 
throw  a  bag  of  biscuits  into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went 
down;  which  they  divided  into  a  biscuit  a  day  for  each 
man,  dipping  them  into  water  which  they  collected  by 
holding  up  their  handkerohiefa  in  the  rain  and  sq_ueezing 
it   into  a  bottle.     They  were  out  sixteen   days  in  the 
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Atluiitia,aiiil  got  ashore  at  some  place  in  Spain,  where  the 

grisnt  diffi''ulty  was  to  provont  them  from  eating  too  much 
nt  'itjco,  »J  UB  t(i  recover  gradually.  Captain  Engtefield 
□bHorroil  that  he  Buffered  more  afterwards  than  at  the 
timo— that  Lo  hod  horrid  dreams  of  idling  down  precipices 
for  a  long  while  itfter — tliut  in  the  boat  they  told  merry 
fltorieii,  and  kept  np  one  another's  epirits  as  well  as  they 
oould,  mid  on  some  complaint  being  mode  of  their  dj&- 
trrwivA  Bitimtion,  the  yoang  gentleman  who  had  been 
adtniltiid  into  tlioii'  crow  remarked,  "Tfay,  weare  not  bo 
biiilly  oil'  neither,  wo  are  not  come  to  eating  one  another 
yctl" — ThiiH,  whatever  is  the  Hobject  of  disconrse,  the 
wjotio  is  revived  in  his  mind,  and  every  circumstance 
brought  before  yon  withoot  affectation  or  effort,  jnst  as  it 
happened.  It  might  he  cjilled  picture- lalMiiy.  He  has 
always  some  pat  allusion  or  anecdote.  A  yonng  engrarer 
came  into  his  room  the  other  day,  with  a  print  which  he 
ha<l  put  into  the  crown  of  his  hat  in  order  not  to  crumple 
it,  and  ho  said  it  liad  been  nearly  blown  away  several 
times  in  passing  along  the  street.  "  You  put  me  in  mind," 
said  Northeote,  "  of  a  birdcatcher  at  Plymouth,  who  nsed 
to  put  the  birds  he  hod  canght  into  his  bat  to  bring  them 
home,  and  one  day  meeting  my  father  in  the  rood,  he 
pulled  off  his  bat  to  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  all  the 
birds  flew  away  1"  Sometimes  Mr.  Northeote  gets  to  the 
top  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  or  to  finish  a  sky  in 
one  of  his  pictures;  and  in  this  situation  he  listens  very 
attentively  to  anything  yoa  tell  him.  I  was  once  men- 
tioning some  strange  inconsistencies  of  our  modem  poets; 
and  on  coming  to  one  that  exceeded  the  rest,  he  descended 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  one  by  one,  laid  his  pallet  and 
brushes  deliberately  on  the  ground,  and  coming  up  to  me, 
said — "  Ton  don't  say  so,  it's  the  very  thing  I  should  have 
supposed  of  them:  yet  these  are  the  men  that  speak  against 
Pope  and  Dryden."  Never  any  sarcasms  were  bo  line,  so 
catting,  60  oarelese  as  bis.     The  grosseet  things  from  bis 
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lips    Eaem  an  cbschcb  of  refinement :    tbe  most  refined 
became  more  ho   than  over.     Hear  him  taUk  of  Pojw's 
E^igtle  to  Jervaa,  nnd  repeat  the  lines- 
Yet  alionld  ibe  Omcee  nil  thy  Sgoiee  place, 
And  breathe  nn  iiir  divino  on  eyeij  fnoe  ; 
Yet  should  the  Muaea  tid  ray  numbers  roll 
Btroag  aa  their  clmnDS,  nnd  gcntio  ae  thotr  aonl. 
With  Zeiraie'  Helen  thj  Bridgewiiter  vie. 
And  tljeae  bo  eiing  till  OranTiile'd  Myra  die ; 
AloB  t  liow  little  from  the  grave  we  cJaim  ; 
Thnn  hut  praselv'al  a  face,  nnd  I  a,  nnme. 

Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccaccio  and  hia  story  of  Isabella 
and  her  pot  of  basil,  in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  head 
and  watered  it  with  her  tears,  "and  how  it  grew,  and  it 
grew,  and  it  grow,"  and  yon  Bee  his  own  eyes  glisten,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  his  faltering 
accents  I 

Mr.  Pnseli'a  conTorsation  is  more  striking  and  estrnTa- 
gast,  but  less  pleasing  and  mttnral  than  Mr.  Northcote's. 
He  deals  in  paradoxes  and  caricatures.  Ho  talks  allogories 
and  poraonifieations  as  he  paints  them.  Ton  are  sensible 
of  efibrt  without  any  repose — no  careless  ploasantry— no 
traits  of  character  or  tonches  from  nature— everything  is 
laboared  or  overdone.  His  ideas  are  gnarled,  hEitd,  and 
distorted,  like  his  features — his  theories  stalking  and 
straddlo-leggod,  like  his  gait— his  projects  aspiring  and 
gigantic,  like  his  gestures — bis  performance  uneonth  and 
dwarfish,  liko  his  person.  His  pictures  ate  also  like 
himself,  with  eye-balls  of  stone  stuck  in  rims  of  tin, 
and  mnecles  twisted  together  liko  ropes  or  wires.  Yet 
Fnseli  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  capable  of  the 
most  vrild  and  grotesque  combinations  of  fency.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  ever  applied  himself  to  painting,  which  must 
always  bo  reduced  to  the  test  of  the  ecdbcs.  He  is  a  little 
like  Danto  or  Ariosto,  jterhaps  ;  bat  no  more  like  Michael 
Angelo,  Bapbael,  or  Correggio,  than  I  am.     Nature,  h« 
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complaina,  puts  tiim  oat  Yet  be  can  laugb  nt  artists 
who  "paint  ladiea  with  iron  lapdogs;"  and  ho  describes 
tliQ  great  mastera  of  old  in  words  or  linos  fall  of  truth, 
and  glancing  from  o.  pen  or  tongue  of  tire.  I  conceiva 
any  pei'son  would  bo  mora  struck  with  Mr.  Fuseli  at  first 
sigbt,  but  would  wish  to  visit  Mr.  Northcoto  oftener. 
There  ia  a  bold  imd  startling  outline  in  bis  style  of 
talking,  but  not  the  delicato  finishing  or  bland  tone  that 
tharo  is  in  that  of  the  latter.  Whatever  there  is  hareb  or 
repulsive  about  bim  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree  carried 
off  by  bis  animated  foreign  aceent  and  broken  Englisb, 
which  give  character  where  there  is  none,  and  soften  its 
aaperitics  where  it  is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

Compared  to  either  of  theso  artista,  ^Vcst  (the  late 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy)  was  a  thoroughly 
mechanical  nud  commonplace  jierHon — a  man  "  of  no  mark 
or  Lkelihood."  lie,  too,  was  small,  thin,  but  with  regular, 
well-formed  featnrea,  and  a  preeiae,  aedate,  self-satisfied 
ail.  This  in  part  arose  from  the  conviction  in  bis  own 
mmd  that  be  was  tho  greatest  painter  (and  consequently 
the  greatest  man)  in  the  world  :  kings  and  nobles  were 
common  everyday  folks,  but  there  waa  but  one  West  in 
ibe  many-peopled  globe.  If  there  was  any  one  individual 
with  whom  he  ivas  inclined  to  aharo  the  palm  of  undivided 
superiority,  it  was  with  Buonaparte.  When  Mr.  West 
had  painted  a  picture,  be  thought  it  was  perfect.  He  had 
no  idea  of  anything  in  the  ai't  but  rules,  and  these  he 
exactly  conformed  to ;  so  that,  according  to  hia  theory, 
what  be  did  was  quite  right.  He  conceived  of  painting 
as  a  mecbanieal  or  acioDtifio  process,  and  bod  no  more 
doubt  of  a  face  or  a  gronp  in  one  of  hia  high  ideal  com- 
positions being  what  it  onght  to  be,  than  a  cai'penter  boa 
that  lie  bos  drawn  a  lino  straight  with  a  ruler  and  a  piece 
of  chalk,  or  than  a  ninthematiciar  has  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  ore  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

When  Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  tho  result 
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of  fifty  years'  labour,  ho  saw  nothiog,  cither  on  tho  right 
or  tbo  left,  to  bo  added  or  takon  away.  Tho  aocoimt  ho 
gave  of  hiB  own  pictures,  'which  might  seem  like  oetento- 
tion  or  rhodomontade,  had  &  Gincoro  oiid  iniiuitino  aim- 
jJicity  in  it.  W  hen  somo  one  spofco  of  his  "  St.  Paul 
Bhakisg  off  the  serpent  from  his  arm  "  (at  Greenwich  Ho»- 
pitalj  I  believe),  he  saiil,  "A  little  bnrst  of  gciiins,  sirl" 
West  was  one  of  those  happy  moi'tok  who  hod  not  an  idea 
of  anytliicg  beyond  himself  or  his  own  uctnal  powers  and 
knowledge,  I  once  heard  him  say  in  a  public  room,  that 
lie  thought  ho  bad  quite  as  gaud  au  idea  of  Athens  from 
reading  tho  TraceUintj  Caiaiogites  of  the  place,  aa  if  he 
lived  there  for  years.  I  belit-vu  tliia  was  strictly  true,  and 
that  ho  would  bavc  come  away  with  the  same  slendoii 
literal,  unenrichcd  idea  of  it  as  he  went.  Looking  at  a 
piotuto  of  Eubens,  whieh  he  had  in  his  posecasion,  he  said 
.with  great  indifference,  "What  a  pity  that  this  mau 
oted  espression  1"  This  natural  self- complacency 
"ttigLt  bo  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstauceB  of 
birth  and  religion.  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might 
be  supposed  to  own  no  superior  in  tho  commonwealth  of 
art :  as  a  Quaker,  ho  smiled  with  sectarian  self-sufScienoy 
it  the  objections  that  were  mode  to  his  theory  or  practice 
in  painting.  He  lived  long  in  tho  firm  persuasion  of 
being  one  of  tho  elect  among  the  sons  of  Fame,  and  went 
lo  his  final  rest  in  tbo  arms  of  Immortality !  Happy 
error  1     Euvinhlo  old  man  1 

Floiman  is  uuotbcr  living  and  eminent  iirtist,  who  is 
distinguished  by  success  in  his  profession  and  by  a  pro- 
loDged  and  active  old  age.  He  is  diminutive  in  pereon, 
like  the  others.  I  know  little  of  him,  but  that  he  is  an 
tlegant  sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic.  This  last  is  a 
cbaiacter  common  to  many  other  artists  in  our  days — 
Lontherbourg,  Coaway,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varlcy,  &c. — who 
Keiu  to  relieve  the  litoralness  of  their  prof  sstonol  studies 
by  voluntary  oKcureions  into  the  regions  of  tho  preter- 
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natural,  pn,ss  tLcir  time  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
whose  ideiia  ate  like  a.  etormy  uigtt,  with  the  clonda 
driven  rapidly  across,  and  the  blue  skj  and  Etais  gleaming 
between  1 

Coswaj  is  the  last  uf  these  I  shall  mention.  At  that 
name  I  pause,  and  miiEt  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  hitn 
a  ye(ii  souvenir  in  my  boat  manner ;  for  he  was  Faney'a 
child.  WLat  a  fairy  palace  was  his  of  apeeimena  of  art, 
antiquarianiam,  and  virti,,  jnmbled  all  together  in  the  ■ 
richest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  with  much  left 
to  the  imagination  (how  different  from  the  finical, 
polished,  petty,  modernised  air  of  some  Collectioaa  wo 
have  seen  I),  nud  with  copies  of  the  old  masters,  cracked 
and  damaged,  which  he  touched  and  retouched  with  Ms 
own  hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were  the  genuine,  the  pure  _ 
originals.  All  other  colloetors  are  fools  to  him  :  they  go  fl 
about  with  painful  an.viety  to  find  out  the  realities : — he 
aaid  he  had  them — and  in  a  moment  mode  them  of  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion. His  was  tho  crucifix  that  Abolard  prayed  to — a.  lock 
of  Eloiae's  hair — the  dagger  with  which  Felton  slabbed 
the  Duke  of  Buelringham— the  tirst  finished  sketch  of  the 
Jocnnda — Titian's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter  Aretine — 
a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king^a  feather  of  a  phcenix — a 
piooo  (if  Noah's  Ark.  Wore  the  articles  authentic? 
Wliat  matter?— his  faith  in  them  was  trua  He  -viaa 
giflod  with  a  seanid-gitfH  in  such  matters :  he  believed 
whatever  was  incredible.  Fancy  bore  away  in  him ;  and 
so  vivid  wore  his  impressions,  that  they  included  tho 
anbatancea  of  things  in  theia.  Tho  agreeable  and  the 
tnio  with  liim  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swodeaborgianism 
— ho  boLoved  in  animal  magnetism — ho  had  conversed 
with  mure  than  one  person  of  the  Trinity — he  could  tali 
with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine  vehicle  of 
•onse,  as  we  Hpc&k  to  a  servant  downstairs  through  a 
oondnit-pipo.     Hichard  Ooswaj  was  not  the  man  to  flinoli 
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from  an  ideal  propositioii.  Once,  at  an  AcEidcmy  dinner, 
nhen  some  question  was  made  nbothor  tho  etory  of 
Lambert's  Leap  was  true,  bo  started  up,  and  said  it  was ; 
for  ho  WOE  tbe  person  tbat  porformed  it  :^be  once  assured 
me  tbat  tbo  kneepau  of  King  James  I.  in  tbe  ceiling  at 
Wbitehall  was  nine  feet  acioES  (be  bad  measured  it  in 
concert  witb  Mr.  Cipriani,  wbo  was  repairing  tbo  figures) 
— he  could  rood  in  tbe  Buok  vf  the  Sevelations  witbont 
BpoctaclcB,  and  foretuld  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba— and  from  St,  Helena  1  Hie  wife,  the  meet  ladylike 
flf'Englisb women,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  man 
her  husband  was,  made  answer — -"  Toujoura  riant,  toujows 
gai." '  This  was  bis  character.  He  must  have  been  of 
French  extraction.  His  soul  appeared  to  f  osBesti  tbe  life 
<if  a  bird ;  and  such  was  tbo  jauntincss  of  bis  air  and 
manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half-boots  laced 
OB,  you  would  fiiucy  (by  tho  help  of  a  figure)  tbat,  instead 
flf  a  little  withered  elderly  gentleman,  it  was  Venus 
attired  by  tbo  Graces.  His  miniatures  and  wholo-longth 
drawings  wure  not  merely  fashionable— they  were  fashion 
itself.  His  imitations  of  Michael  Angelo  were  not  the 
thing.  When  more  than  ninety,  bo  retired  from  bis 
profession,  and  used  to  bold  up  tho  palsied  band  that  bad 
painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and 
smiled,  ivith  unabated  good-humour,  at  tbo  vanity  of 
homan  wishes.  Take  him  witb  all  his  faults  and  follies, 
ne  scarce  "shall  look  upon  his  like  again  I" 

Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ?  It  seems  baid 
upon  tbom  and  us  \  Care  fixes  no  sting  in  their  hearts, 
and  their  persons  "  present  no  mark  to  tbe  foeman," 
Deotb  in  them  seizes  upon  living  shadows.  They  scarce 
consume  vital  air :  their  gross  functions  are  long  at  an 
end — they  live  hut  to  paint,  to  talk  or  think.  Is  it  that 
die  vice  of  age,  the  misei's  fanlt,  gnaws  them  ?     Many  of 

'  Tlia  Author  wua  introduced  to  Giaway  nt  Foiia  in  1S02.  Bm 
Jfawirg,  L,  92.— Eo. 
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ibem  ue  not  atnii  of  dcstb,  bat  o£  canaag  to  want ;  Mid 
Iisnng  began  in  poverty,  are  h&imted  with  the  He*,  that 
thef  shall  end  in  it.  and  eo  die — to  aoM  eftor^e*.  Othe^ 
wise,  thfij  mi^l  linger  on  tor  ever,  sad  **  defy  angaTj  1" 


On  Siry.     (j1  Dkdo^e.y 

Haditl.  I  had  a  tbeorf  abont  Envy  at  one  time,  which  I 
have  partly  given  up  of  late — nliich  was,  that  there  wkb 
no  Eocfa.  feeling,  or  that  what  is  nenally  con^dered  as  cnTy 
or  dislike  of  real  merit  ia,  more  properly  speaking,  jealonsy 
of  (kke  pretensions  to  it.  I  used  to  illiLstiSite  the  argn- 
meat  by  saying,  that  iMs  was  the  reason  we  were  not 
envions  of  the  Jcad,  becanse  their  merit  was  established 
beyond  the  rt'och  of  cavil  or  contradiction ;  whereas  we 
are  jealons  and  nneofy  at  Etidden  and  npstart  popnlarity, 
which  wants  the  seal  of  time  to  conCrm  it,  and  which  after 
all  may  turn  out  to  be  fiilse  and  hollow.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  testimony  of  i^es  should  be  rcTOrscl,  and 
we  add  our  .'(ti&ages  to  it  with  confidence,  and  even  %vith 
enthnsiaam.  Bat  we  doubt  reasonably  enoagh,  whether 
that  which  was  applauded  yesterday  may  not  be  condemned 
to-morrow;  aiid  are  afraid  of  setting  onr  names  to  a 
frandolent  claim  to  distinctitm.  Howevor  satisfied  we 
mny  be  in  our  own  mindfl,  we  are  not  sufficiently  borne 
out  by  general  opinion  anil  sympathy  to  prevent  certain 
misgiTingB  and  scruples  on  the  sahject.  No  one  thinks,  for 
instance,  of  denying  the  merit  of  Teniets  in  his  particular 
stylo  of  art,  and  no  one  consequently  thinks  of  envying 
him.  The  merit  of  Wiltie,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  first 
strongly  contested,  and  there  were  other  paintora  set  up 

'  Tbia  appears  to  bo  clabiiFHtGil  out  of  a  coUTersatitm  between 
the  Author  and  Nortlicule,  printed  among  the  ether  Comertatiom 
in  lS3a.-£D. 
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opposition  to  Lim,  till  now  that  ho  has  become  a  sort 
of  dasiic  in  his  way,  Le  hua  ceaaed  to  bo  an  object  of  envy 
or  dialiko,  because  no  one  doubts  his  real  exceUence,  as 
as  it  goes.  He  has  no  more  than  justice  done  him, 
ind  the  mind  never  revolts  at  justice.  It  only  rejects 
false  or  auperficial  claims  to  admiration,  and  is  incensed 
to  see  the  world  toko  up  with  appearances,  when  they  have 
no  solid  foundation  to  support  thera.  We  are  not  envious 
of  Rubens  or  Ba]>hael,  bocauee  their  fame  is  a  pledge  of 
-ibeir  genius :  but  if  anyone  were  to  bring  forward  the 
lughest  living  names  as  equal  to  these,  it  immediately  sets 
■bo  blood  in  a  femiont,  and  wo  try  to  stifle  the  sense  we 
•kave  of  their  merits,  not  because  they  are  now  or  modern, 
Imt  because  we  are  not  sure  they  will  ever  be  old.  Could 
we  be  certain  that  posterity  would  sanction  our  award, 
nre  should  grant  it  without  scruple,  even  to  an  enemy  and 
k  rival. 

I    Northeole.  That  which  you  describe  is  not  envy.     Envy 

'is  when  you   Imto   and   would  destroy  all  escellenoo  that 

yon  do  not  yoni'self  posGess.     So  they  say  that  Raphael, 

nftcr  he  Lad  copied  the  figures  on  one  of  the  antique  vases, 

'endeavoured  to  defuco  them ;  and  Eoppner,  it  has  been 

eaid,  used  to  get  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua's  into  his  posses- 

iflioa,  on  purpose  to  paint  them  over  and  spoil  them. 

I     HazJIlt.  I  do  not  believe  the  first,  certainly.     Haphael 

was  too  great  a  man,  and  with  too  fortunate  a  temper,  to 

Hoed  or  to  wish  to  prop  himself  up  on  the  ruina  of  others. 

|Ah  to  Hoppner,  he  might  perhaps  think  that  there  was  no 

Rood  reason  for  tlio  preference  given  to  Sir  JosLua's  por- 

batts  over  his  own,  that  hia  women  of  quality  were  the 

Hnore  airy   and  fashionable  of  the   two,   and  might  be 

(tempted  (once  perhaps)  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  of  caprice  or 

impatience,  to  blot  what  was  an  eyesore  to  himself  from 

its  old-fashioned,  faded,  dingy  look,  and  at  the  same  time 

dazzled  others  from  the  force  of  tradition  and  prejudice 

I  Why,  be  might  argue,  should  that  old  fellow  rim  away 
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vith  all  the  popularity  even  among  those  wbo  (as  he  well 
knew)  in  their  hearts  preferred  hia  own  insipid,  flaunticg 
Btyle  to  aaj  other  ?  Though  it  ]aight  be  tme  that  Sir 
Josbna  wax  the  greater  painter,  yet  it  was  not  trae  that 
Lords  and  Ladies  thought  so :  bo  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
their  &yoimte,  and  he  might  naturally  hate  what  woe  con- 
tinually thrmt  in  lii»  ditJi,  and  (as  far  as  those  about  him 
wore  concerned)  unjustly  set  over  his  head.  Besides, 
Hoppner  had  very  little  of  his  own  to  rely  on,  and  might 
wish,  by  destroying,  to  conceal  the  source  from  whence  he 
had  borrowed  almost  eTerjtliing, 

Noiihcote.  Did  you  ne^er  feel  en^  ? 

Hadilt.  Very  little,  1  think.  In  truth,  I  am  ont  of  tho 
wny  of  it ;  for  the  only  pretension  of  which  1  am  tenacioos, 
is  that  of  being  a  metaphysician ;  and  there  is  so  little 
attention  paid  to  this  subject  to  pamper  one's  vanity,  and 
so  little  fear  of  losing  that  little  from  competition,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  envy  here.  One  occupies 
the  niche  of  eminence  in  which  one  places  one's  self,  very 
quietly  and  contentedly!  If  I  have  ever  felt  this  passion 
at  all,  it  has  been  where  some  very  paltry  fellow  has  by 
trick  and  management  contrived  to  obtain  much  more 

credit  than  he  was  entitled  to.     There  was ,'  to 

whom  I  had  a  perfect  antipathy.  He  was  the  antithesis 
of  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  yet  he  did  better,  by  mere  dint 
(of  dulness,  than  many  men  of  genius.  This  was  intoler- 
ftble.  There  was  something  in  the  man  and  in  his  manner, 
with  which  you  coidd  not  possibly  connect  the  idea  of  ad- 
miration, or  of  anything  that  was  not  merely  mecLonical^ 

Hia  look  mode  (be  still  air  cold. 

He  repelled  all  sympathy  and  cordiality.     What  he  did 
(though  amounting  to  mediocrity)  was  an  insult  on  the  i 
nude rstiu) ding.     It  seemed  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  i 
moMag ;  for  he  was  nothing  cither  in  himself  or  in  other 

■  rwlmbly  Godwin  is  ttie  person  nicsnt  ben". — Er, 
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eople'e  idea  of  him  I  Mean  actione  or  gross  o^Feseions 
too  often  nnaettia  one's  theory  of  genius.  We  are  unable 
OS  well  as  nnwilling  to  connect  the  feeling  of  high  io- 
tellect  with  low  moral  sentiment :  the  one  is  a  kind  of 
deBccrutioii  of  the  other.  I  have  foi-  this  reason  boon 
sometimes  disposed  to  disperage  Turner's  fine  landseapeB, 

nd  be  glad  when  he  failed  in  his  higher  attempts,  in 
der  that  my  conception  of  the  artist  and  hia  pictures 
might  bo  more  of  a  piece.  This  is  not  envy  or  an  im- 
patience of  extraordinary  merit,  hut  an  impatience  of  the 
^incungmitioB  in.  human  nature,  and  of  the  drawbacka  and 
Btnmbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  oar  admiration  of  it.  Who 
is  there  that  admires  the  Author  of  Wai!crli;y  more  than  I 
do?  Who  is  there  that  dospiaes  Sir  Walter  Scott  more? 
I  do  not  like  to  think  there  should  be  a  second  instance  of 
:  eame  person's  being 

The  wiseat,  meanest  of  maiitiiid— 

knd  should  bo  heartily  glad  if  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  should  turn  out  to  be  an  honest  man.  The  only  thing 
Bt  renders  this  mia-alliaiiee  botwcoa  flrst-rate  intellect 
d  wont  of  principle  endurable  is  that  such  an  extreme 
itance  of  it  teaehes  us  that  great  moral  lesson  of 
oderating  our  expectations  of  human  perfection,  and 
enlarging  our  indulgence  for  human  infirmity. 

Nortkcote.  You  start  off  with  an  Jdea  as  usual,  and  tor 
tore  the  plain  state  of  tho  case  into  a  parados.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  suppose ;  but  malice  or 
ilfiflhnoBS  is  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  severity  of  your  ci'iti- 
not  the  loye  of  truth  or  justice,  though  you  may 
ake  it  the  pretest.  You  arc  moro  ongi'y  at  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  saccosa  than  at  his  servility.  You  would  give 
yourself  no  trouble  about  bis  poverty  of  spirit,  if  he  had 
not  made  a  huudi-ed  thousnud  poirnds  by  his  writings. 
The  Gtiiig  lies  there,  though  you  may  try  to  conceal  it 
yourself. 
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Satlitt.  I  do  not  tliink  eo,  I  hate  the  eight  of  the 
Dnio  of  Wellington  for  his  fooUah  face,  as  much  as  for 
anything  else.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  great  general  is 
contained  under  Buch  a  paatehoard  vinor  of  a  man.  Thia, 
yoa'll  Bay,  is  party  spite,  and  rage  at  his  good-fortune.  I 
deny  it.  I  always  liked  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  gallttnt 
spirit  that  ehone  through  Lis  appearance ;  and  hia  fine 
bust  snnnounted  and  crushed  fifty  orders  that  glittered 
beneath  it.  Nature  seemed  to  have  raeant  him  for  eome- 
thing  better  than  ho  was.  But  in  tho  other  instance, 
Fortune  has  evidently  played  Nature  a  trick, 

To  throw  a  craol  BOtigliine  ou  a  Fool. 

Northcoie.  The  truth  is,  yon  wore  reconciled  to  Lord 
Castloroagh's  face,  and  patronised  his  person,  beeauso  you 
fblt  a  sort  of  advantage  over  him  in  point  of  Btyle.  Hia 
blunders  qualified  his  success;  and  yon  fiincied  yon  could 
take  hig  HpeechcB  in  pieces,  whereas  you  could  not  undo 
the  battles  that  the  other  had  won. 

HazlUt.  So  I  have  been  accused  of  denying  the  merits 
of  Pitt,  from  political  dislike  and  prejudice :  but  who  is 
there  that  has  praised  Burke  more  than  I  have?  It  is  a 
subject  that  I  am  never  weary  of,  because  I  feel  it. 

Northcoie.  Ton  mean,  because  he  is  dead,  and  is  now 
little  talked  of;  and  you  think  you  show  superior  diseeru- 
ment  and  liberality  by  praising  him.  If  there  was  a 
Surhe  Club,  yoa  would  say  nothing  about  him.  Tou 
deceive  yourself  as  to  your  own  motives,  and  weave  a 
wrong  theory  out  of  them  for  human  nnture.  The  love  of 
distinction  is  the  mling  passion  of  the  human  mind ; 
we  grndge  whafovcr  draws  off  attention  from  ourselves  to 
others ;  and  all  our  actions  are  but  diftorent  contrivances, 
either  by  sheer  malice  or  affected  liberality,  to  keep  it  to 
ourselves  or  share  it  with  others.  Goldsmith  was  jealous 
even  of  beauty  in  the  other  sos.  When  the  people  at 
Amsterdam  gathered  round  the  balcony  to  look  at  the 
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Homecks,  lia  grow  impatient,  and  said  peevishly, 
*'  There  are  places  where  I  also  am  admired,"  It  may  be 
said — What  could  their  bemity  have  to  do  with  his  repu- 
tation? No :  it  could  not  teud  to  lessen  it,  bat  it  drew 
admiration  from  himself  to  them.  So  Mr.  Croker,'  the 
other  day,  when  he  was  at  the  Academy  dinner,  mado 
himself  eouspicuous  by  displayiiig  the  same  feeling.  He 
fonnd  fault  with  everything,  damned  all  the  pictures^hind- 
scapes, portraits,  busts,  nothing  pleased  him;  and  not  cun- 
tected  with  this,  ho  then  fell  foul  of  the  art  itself,  which 
ho  treated  as  a  piece  of  idle  foolery,  and  said  that  Baphael 
had  thrown  away  his  time  in  doing  what  was  not  worth  the 
trouble.  This,  hasidea  being  insincere,  was  a  great  hiwaich 
I'f  good-manners,  which  none  bat  a  low-hrcd  man  would 
be  gniltyof ;  but  he  felt  his  own  consequence  annoyed; 
bo  saw  a  splendid  exhibition  of  art,  a  splendid  dinner  set 
out,  the  nobility,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  branches  of 
the  Eoyal  Family  invited  to  it ;  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors were  there  present ;  it  was  a  triamph  and  a  cele- 
bration of  art,  a  dazzling  proof  of  the  height  to  wluch  it 
had  attained  in  this  country,  and  of  the  esf«om  in  which  it 
was  held.  He  felt  that  he  played  a  very  suhordiuato  part 
in  all  this ;  and  in  order  to  relievo  his  own  wounded 
vanity,  he  was  determined  (as  lie  thought}  to  mortify  that 
of  others.  He  wanted  to  moke  himself  of  more  importance 
than  anybody  else,  by  trampling  on  Eaphaol  and  on  the 
art  itself.  It  was  ridiculous  and  disgusting,  because  every 
one  saw  through  tho  motive ;  bo  that  ho  defeated  his  own 
object. 

Hazlitt.  And  ho  would  liave  avoided  this  exposure,  if 
with  all  his  conceit  and  ill-humour,  he  had  had  the 
smallest  taste  for  the  art,  or  perception  of  tho  beauties 
of  Haphael.  Ho  hos  just  knoivlodgo  enough  of  dmwiug 
to  make  a  whole-length  sketch  of  Buonaparte,  verging  on 

'  The  Eiglif  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  Boorelory  to  tha 
AdminiUy— tha  Talldnri  Palalo.—KD. 
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caricature,  yet  not  palpably  outraging  probability;  bo 
that  it  looiod  like  a  fat,  stupid,  commonphice  man,  or  a 
flnttering  likeness  of  some  legitimate  monarch — he  had 
akill,  cnnning,  servility  enough  to  do  this  with  his  own 
hand,  and  to  circulate  a  print  of  it  with  zealous  aotivity, 
as  an  indirect  means  of  degrading  bim  in  appearance  to 
that  low  level  to  which  fortune  had  once  raised  him  in 
reality.  But  the  man  who  could  do  this  deliberately,  and 
'rith  satiafaction  to  his  own  nature,  was  not  the  man  to 
imderstand  Raphael,  and  might  slander  tira  or  auy  other, 
the  greatest  of  earth's  bom,  without  injuring  or  belying 
any  feeling  of  admiration  or  exoellence  in  his  own  breast ; 
for  no  such  feeling  had  ever  entered  there. 

Norikeote.  Como,  this  is  always  the  way.  If  ow  you  are 
growing  personal.  Why  do  you  so  constantly  let  your 
temper  get  the  better  of  yonr  reason  ? 

BatliU.  Beoauao  1  hate  a  hypocrite,  a  timoservor,  and  a 
slavo.  But  to  return  to  the  question,  and  say  uo  more 
nbont  this  "  talking  jiolalo  " ' — I  do  not  think  that,  except 
in  circumstances  of  jieculiai'  aggravation,  or  of  extraordi- 
nary iil-temper  and  nioroseness  of  disposition,  anyone 
who  has  a  thorough  feeling  of  excellence  has  a  delight  in 
gainsaying  it.  The  exoellence  that  wo  feel,  we  purticipate  ■ 
in  as  if  it  wore  our  own — it  becomes  ours  by  traaisfuBioQ 
of  inind — it  is  instilled  into  otir  hearts — it  mingles  with 
our  blood.  Wo  are  unwilling  to  allow  merit,  because  wo 
are  nnahle  to  perceive  it.  Bat  to  be  convinced  of  it,  ia  to 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  pay  homage  to  it.  lUibo- 
rality  or  nan'o\inoBS  of  feeling  is  a  narrowness  of  taste,  a 
want  of  proper  tad.  A  bigoted  and  osolueive  spirit  is 
real  blindness  to  all  excellence  hut  our  own,  or  that  of 
Bomo  porticulaa-  school  or  sect.  1  think  I  can  give  on 
instance  of  this  in  some  friends  of  mine,  on  whom  yon 

'  Mr.  Crolior  mmlo  liifl  first  appcnranco  in  thia  country  be  » 
haok-wiitor,  and  roi'^ived  tliie  Burnorae  froia  tho  classic  lipa  of 
Mr.  Cumlperlnnil. 
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Trill  be  disposod  to  have  no  more  isercy  than  1  have  on 
ftlr.  Crokor— I  mean  the  Lake  Selmol.  Their  Bfetem  of 
Oetracism  is  not  mmatnral :  it  begiiis  only  with  the 
natural  limits  of  their  tastes  and  feelings.  Mr.  Wonls- 
irorth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Southey  have  no  feeling  for 
the  eicellence  of  Pope,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Gray — they  do 
not  enter  at  all  into  their  merits,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
that  they  deny,  proscribe,  and  envy  them.  JncredviM  odi 
is  the  oxphination  here,  and  in  all  such  cases.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  fine  turn  of  tliought  iu  Pope,  the  gliding 
Torse  of  Goldsmith,  the  brilJiont  diction  of  Gray  have  uo 
charms  for  tho  Author  of  the  Lyrical  Baiiads  :  he  has  no 
jacnlty  in  his  mind  to  which  these  qualities  of  poetry 
iiddrosB  themselves.  It  is  not  an  oppreeaive,  galling  sense 
of  them,  and  a  burning  envy  to  rival  them,  and  shame 
that  he  cannot — he  would  not,  if  he  could.  Ho  lias  no 
niore  ambition  to  write  couplets  like  Pojio,  than  to  turn  a 
barrel-organ.  Ue  has  no  pleasure  in  such  poetry,  and 
therefore  he  Loe;  no  patience  with  others  that  have.  The 
entiiuBiasw  that  they  feci  and  express  on  the  subject  seems 
an  effect  nithout  a  cause,  and  puzzles  and  provokes  the 
mind  accordingly.  Mr.  "Wordsworth,  in  paitieular,  is 
narrower  in  his  tastes  than  other  people,  because  he  sees 
everything  from  a  single  and  original  point  of  view. 
"Whatever  does  not  fall  in  strietly  with  this,  he  acoounts 
no  bettor  than  a  delusion,  or  a  play  upon  words. 

NorOicots.  You  mistftka  the  matter  altogether.  The 
acting  principle  in  their  minds  is  an  inveterate  selfishness 
or  desire  of  distinction.  They  see  that  a  partiouleir  kind 
of  excellence  has  been  corried  to  its  height — a  height  that 
they  have  no  hope  of  arriving  at — the  road  is  stopjwd  up ; 
they  must  therefore  strike  into  a  different  path^  and  in 
order  to  divert  t]ie  public  mind  and  draw  attention  to 
themselves,  Ihuy  affect  to  decry  tho  old  models,  and  over- 
turn what  they  cannot  rival.  They  know  they  cannot 
Viite  like  Pope  or  Dryden,  or  would  he  only  imitators  if 
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tbey  did ;  and  they  congeqnently  strive  to  gain  im  oFiginal 
and  equal  celebrity  by  aingolarity  and  affectation.  Their 
simplicity  is  not  natural  to  thom  :  it  is  the  forlom-hiype  at 
impotent  and  disappointed  vanity. 

Saditt.  I  cannot  think  tliat.  It  may  be  bo  In  part,  but 
not  principally  or  altogether.  Their  minda  are  caat  in  a 
pecnliar  mould,  and  they  cannot  produce  nor  receive  any 
other  imprcBsiona  than  thoeo  which  they  do.  They  are,  as 
to  matters  of  taste,  Ires  ftomes. 

Norlhcote.  Ton  make  them  ont  stupider  than  I  thought. 
I  have  sometimes  spoken  disrespcctfiilly  of  their  talents, 
and  so  I  l>ii"rilf,  comparatively  with  those  of  some  of  out 
standard  writers.  But  I  certainly  should  never  conceive 
them  eo  lost  to  common  sense  as  not  to  perceive  the 
beauty,  or  eplendour,  or  strength  of  Pope  and  Drydon. 
They  are  dazzled  by  it,  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  it, 
and  try  to  throw  dust  in  those  of  other  people.  We  easily 
discern  and  are  confounded  by  oxccUeacc  which  we  are 
conscious  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  equal.  We  may 
see  that  another  is  taller  than  ourselves,  and  yet  we  may 
know  that  t\'e  can  nevor  grow  to  his  stature.  A  dwarf 
may  easily  envy  a  giant. 

HasliU.  They  would  lika  the  comparison  to  PolyphemnB 
in  Acit  and  Oalatea  better.  They  think  that  little  men 
have  run  away  with  the  prize  of  beauty. 

NorthcoU.  No  one  admires  poetry  more  than  I  do,  or 
sees  more  beauties  in  it ;  though  if  I  were  to  try  for  a 
thousand  years,  I  should  never  be  able  to  do  anything  to 
pleaso  myself. 

Saditt.  Ferhaps  not  in  the  mechanical  part;  but  still 
you  admire  and  are  moat  struck  with  those  passages  in 
poetry  that  accord  with  the  previous  train  of  your  own 
feelings,  and  give  you  baot  tho  images  of  your  own  mind. 
There  is  something  congenial  in  taste,  at  least,  between 
ourselves  and  those  whom  we  admire.f  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  of  symjMithy  between  Pops  and  the  Lake 
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Sdiool ;  on  die  contrary.  I  know  there  is  an  antipathy 

between  them.- — When  yon  Bpenk  of  Titian,  you  look  like 
Hm.  I  can  nnderstand  how  it  is  that  you  talk  so  well  on 
that  subject,  and  that  your  diecourse  has  an  extreme- 
tmution  about  it,  a  nmrrowiness  like  bis  colouring.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  lute  Mr.  West  had  the  least  notion, 
of  Titian's  peculiar  ercellencea^ho  would  think  one  of 
his  own  copies  of  liim  as  good  as  the  original,  and  hie  own 
faietorical  compositions  much  better.  Ho  would  therefore, 
I  conceive.  Git  and  listen  to  a  conversation  in  praiso  of 
liim  with  soniothing  like  impatience,  and  think  it  aa 
interraption  to  more  important  discussions  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  high  art.  But  if  Mr.  'West  had  ever  seen  in 
natnre  what  there  is  to  be  foimd  in  Titian's  copies  from  it, 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  comporiBon,  and 
would  have  bowed  his  head  in  deep  humility  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name.  He  might  not  have  been  able 
to  do  like  him,  and  yet  might  have  seen  nature  iritb  the 
same  eyes. 

Ncrihcole.  We  do  not  always  admire  most  what  we  can 
do  best ;  but  often  the  contrary.  Sir  Joshua's  admiration 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  perfectly  sincere  and  uuaflected ; 
but  yet  nothing  could  be  more  diametrically  opposite  than 
the  minds  of  tho  two  men — there  was  an  absolute  gulph 
between  them.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
inability  to  eiecute  such  works,  that  made  him  moro 
Bensiblo  of  the  difficulty  and  the  merit.  It  was  tho  same 
with  his  fondness  for  Poussiu.  Ho  waB  always  exceedingly 
angry  with  me  for  not  admiring  him  enough.  But  this 
showed  his  good  sense  and  modesty.  Sir  Joshua  was 
always  on  tho  lookout  for  whatever  might  enlarge  his 
notions  on  the  subject  of  his  art,  and  supply  his  defects; 
and  did  not,  like  some  artists,  meaGnro  all  possibls 
oicellence  by  his  own  actual  dcficioncics.  He  thus  im- 
proved and  learned  something  daily.  Others  have  lost 
tbt<ir  way  by  setting  out  with  a  pragmatical  notion  o£ 
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their  own  self-Bufficiency,  and  have  never  odvimced  a 
aingle  step  bcyoud  their  first  crude  conceptions.  FusoU 
was  to  bluno  in  this  respect.  Ho  did  not  want  capacity 
or  enthusiasm,  but  he  hod  an  oTerwceuing  opinion  of  his 
own  peculiar  acquiremonts.  Speaking  of  Vandyke,  he 
said  ho  would  not  go  acrosa  the  way  to  eeo  the  finest 
portrait  he  had  over  painted.  He  nsked — "  What  is  it  but 
a  little  hit  of  coloui'  ?"  Sir  Joshua  said,  on  hearing  this — 
"  Aye,  he'll  live  to  repent  it."  And  he  has  lived  to  repent 
it.  With  that  little  bit  added  to  hie  own  heap,  he  would 
have  boon  a  much  greater  painter,  and  a  happier  num. 

Saditi.  Yob  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  ho  could  have  added 
it  in   practice.      I  think    the   indiftorcnco,   in   the   first 
instance,  arisoB  from  the  want  of  tasta  and  capacity.     If 
EuBoli  hod  possessed  an  eye  for  colour,  ho  would  not  have 
despisied  it  in  Vandyke,  1  Bat  we  reduce  others  to  the 
limits  of  our  own  capacity .^  We  think  little  of  what  wo 
cannot  do,  and  envy  it  where  we  imagine  that  it  meets 
with  djsproportioned  admiration  from   others.     A   dull, 
pompons,  and  obscure  wi'iter  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  That  dunce  Wordsworth  !*'     This  was  oxcnsablo  in  one 
who  is  utterly  without  feeling  for  any  objects  in  nature 
but  those  who  would  make  splendid  faruiture  for  a  draw- 
ing-room, or  any  sentiment  of  the  human  heart   but  that 
with  which  a  slave  looks  up  to  a  despot,  or  a  despot  looks 
down  upon  a  slave.   This  contemptuous  expression  was  an 
efEiision  of  spleen  and  impatience  at  the  idea  that  there-' 
should  bo  anyone  who  preferred    Wordsworth's  descrip-| 
tions  of  a  daisy  or  a  linnet's  nest  to  liis  nudioneer-poetry  i 
about   curtains,    and   palls,    and   sceptres,    and  preoioofl  \ 
stones :  but  had  Wordsworth,  in  addition  to  his  original  , 
sin  of  simplicity  and  true  genius,  been  a  popular  writer,   i 
his  contempt  would  have  tamed  into  hatred.     As  it  is,  he  ' 
tolerates  his  idh  noagense  :  there  is  a  link  of  fnendship  in 
mutual  political  servility ;    and  besides,  he  has  a  fellow- 
feeing  with  him,  as  one  of  those  writers  of  whose  merits 
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the  world  have  not  been  fully  senaible.  Mr.  Croly'  set 
out  with  Iiigit  proteneions,  and  liad  some  idea  of  rivalling 
Lord  Byron  in  n  certain  lofty,  impoBiag  stylo  of  vereifica- 
tioxi :  but  ho  is  probably  by  tliis  timo  convinced  that  mere 
coDBtitutiacnl  }ia\it.cwr  aa  ill  supplies  tbu  pIcLco  of  elevation 
of  genius  aa  of  the  pride  of  birth;  and  that  the  public 
kaow  how  to  dietingmsh  between  a  string  of  gandy, 
painted,  turgid  phrases,  and  the  vivid  creations  of  fancy, 
or  touching  delineations  of  the  humau  heart. 

Northcoit:.  What  did  you  eay  the  writer's  name  was? 

Sazlilt.  Croly.  He  ia  one  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Authors. 

Norlhcole.  I  never  heard  of  him.  Is  he  on  imitator  of 
Lord  Byron,  did  you  say  ? 

HazliU.  I  am  afraid  neither  Lo  nor  Lord  Byron  would 
have  it  thought  so. 

Norlhcole.  Such  imitators  do  all  the  mischief,  and 
bring  real  gonitis  into  diarepute.  This  is  in  some 
measure  an  excuse  for  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
diaparage  Pope  and  Drjdou,  We  have  bad  a  surfeit  of 
imitations  of  them.  Puetry,  iii  the  bands  of  a  set  of 
meohftoie  scribblcra,  had  become  such  a  tame,  mawkish 
thing,  that  we  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  our  im- 
patience of  tbo  abuse  of  a  good  thing  transferred  itself  to 
the  original  source.  It  was  this  which  enabled  Words- 
worth and  the  rest  to  raise  up  a  new  school  (or  to  attempt 
it)  on  the  ruins  of  Pope  ;  because  a  race  of  writers  bad 
enoeeeded  him  without  one  particle  of  his  wit,  sense,  and 
delicacy,  and  the  world  were  tired  of  their  everlasting 
ging-song  and  nambii-pamhy.  People  were  disgusted  at 
hearing  the  faidts  of  Pope  ^tho  part  most  easily  imitated^ 
cried  up  os  hia  greatest  escelienco,  and  were  willing  to 
take  refuge  from  such  nauseous  cant  in  any  novelty. 

'  Tho  RcdV.  Oto,  Croly,  ouo  of  the  contributora  to  tlia  Loadott 
MaiiatiM  (sea  MemniTa  oj  IF.  H.,  ii.,  G-7),  and  the  nutlior  of  several 
iucloding  two  volumes  of  vefse  pritited  in  1830.— En. 
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SaxVUt.  What  you  now  obaerve  CDmee  ni?arlj  to  m; 
aticottnt  of  liG  matter.  Sir  Andrew  Wijlie^  will  sicken 
people  of  tilt  Author  t>f  Waiierleij.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  someone  was  proposing  that  there  Bliould  be  & 
Society  formed  for  not  reading  the  Sootch  novels.  But  it 
ia  not  the  eicellence  of  that  fine  writer  that  we  are  tirod 
of,  or  revolt  at,  but  vapid  imitations  or  catchpenny  repe- 
titions of  himself.  Even  the  quantity  of  them  boa  an 
obviouB  tendency  to  lead  to  this  cSect.  It  lessens,  instead 
of  increasAng  our  admiration :  for  it  seems  to  be  an 
evidence  that  there  is  no  dilHculty  in  the  task,  and  leads 
UB  to  suspect  something  like  trick  or  deception  in  their 
production.  We  have  not  been  used  to  look  upon  works 
of  genius  as  of  the  fangut  tribe.  Tet  these  are  ho.  We 
had  rather  doubt  our  own  taste  than  aacrihe  such  a 
superiority  of  genius  to  another  that  it  works  without 
oonsciousness  or  effort,  executes  the  labour  of  a  life  in  a 
few  weeks,  writes  faster  than  the  public  can  read,  and 
scatters  the  rich  materials  of  thought  and  feeling  like  bo 
much  cbafF. 

NorlJicote.  Aye,  there  it  is.  We  had  rather  do  any- 
thing than  acknowledge  tho  merit  of  another,  if  we  have 
any  possible  excuse  or  evasion  to  help  it.  Depend  upon 
it,  you  are  glad  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  Tory— becftuae  it 
gives  you  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  your  involuntary 
admiration  of  hini.  Ton  would  be  soiTy  indeed  if  he 
were  what  you  call  an  Iwneit  ■aum  I  Envy  is  like  a  viper 
coiled  up  at  the  bottom  of  tho  heart,  ready  to  spring 
upon  and  poison  whatever  approaches  it.  We  live  upon 
the  vices,  the  imperfections,  the  misfortunes,  and  disap- 
pointments of  others,  as  our  natural  food.  We  cannot 
bear  a  superior  or  an  equal.  Even  oui  pretended  cordial 
admiration  is  only  a  subterfuge  of  oar  vanity.  By  raising 
one,  we  proportionably  lower  and  mortify  others.     Our 

'  An  inJitfcrcnt  iiuvul  by  Mr.  Juliu  Gait,  suppoBsd  to  have  lieeo 
wlitten  in  imituticD  of  tho  IFacerts^  BeriDt, — Ed. 
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^flf-loTs  maf  perhaps  be  taken  1^  sorpiise  and  thrown  off 
its  gourd  by  ncivclty ;  but  it  Boon  recovers  itself,  imd 
begins  to  cool  in  its  wannest  eiprosaions,  and  find  every 
possible  faolt.  Bidicole,  for  this  reason,  is  sure  to  pre- 
vail over  tmtb,  because  the  malice  of  mankind  thrown 
into  the  Bcale  gives  the  casting- weight.  We  hare  one 
succeseion  of  anthore,  of  painters,  of  favonrites,  after 
(mother,  nhom  we  hail  in  their  turns,  because  they 
operate  as  a  diTersion  to  one  another,  and  relieve  us  of 
the  galling  sense  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  individoBl 
for  any  length  of  time.  By  changing  the  object  of  our 
admiration,  wo  secretly  porsnade  ourselves  that  there  is 
DO  such  [thing  as  cxcelloDce.  It  is  that  Avhicb  we  hate 
above  all  things.  It  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  lis,  that 
never  dies.  The  mtih  shout  when  a  king  or  a  conqueror 
appears :  they  would  take  him  &nd  tear  him  to  pieces,  but 
that  ho  is  the  scapegoat  of  their  pride  and  vanity,  and 
makes  nil  other  men  appear  like  a  herd  of  slaves  and 
cowards.  Instead  of  a  thousand  equals,  we  compound 
for  one  superior,  and  allay  all  heartburnings  and  ani- 
mosities among  ourselves,  by  giving  the  palm  to  Ihe  least 
ABortliy.  This  ia  the  secret  of  monarchy.— loyalty  ia  not 
the  love  of  kings,  but  hatred  and  jealousy  of  mankind. 
A  lacquey  rides  behind  his  lord's  coach,  and  feels  no  envy 
of  his  nmstor.  "Why  ?  because  ho  looks  doivn  and  laughs, 
in  his  borrowed  finery,  nt  the  ragged  rabble  below.  Is  it 
not  so  ia  our  profession':'  What  Academician  eats  his 
Jinner  in  peace,  if  a  rival  sits  near  him ;  if  his  own  are 
not  the  most  admired  pictorcs  in  the  room ;  or,  in  that 
case,  if  there  are  any  others  that  are  at  nil  admired,  and 
divide  distinction  with  him  ?  Is  not  eveiy  artifice  used 
to  place  tho  pictures  of  other  artists  in  the  woi-st  light  y 
Do  they  not  go  there  after  their  performances  are  hung 
■up,  Bud  try  to  jmini  one  another  out  1  What  is  the  case 
wuong  ]>liiycr8  ?  Does  not  a  favourite  actor  threaten  to 
leave  the  stage,  as  soon  as  a  new  candidate  for  publia 

1. 
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favonr  is  loken  the  least  notice  of  ?  Would  not  a 
manager  of  a  theatre  (who  has  liimself  protensioas) 
sonner  eee  it  homt  down,  than  that  it  ehoiild  brj  Eaved 
from  tuin  and  lifted  into  the  fnll  tida  of  public  prosperity 
and  iavour  by  the  efforts  of  one  whom  he  conceives  to 
bare  sapplnntod  himself  in  the  popular  opinion  ?  Do  we 
not  Gee  an  author,  who  has  hnd  n  tragedy  damned,  sit  at 
the  play  every  night  of  a  new  performauee  for  years  after, 
in  the  hopes  of  gaining  a  new  compiinion  in  defeat  ?  Is 
it  not  an  indelible  ofTence  to  a  pictore-collector  and 
patron  of  the  arts,  to  hint  that  another  has  a  fine  head  in 
his  collection?  Witt  any  merchant  in  the  ciiy  allow 
another  to  bo  worth  a  ^lnm?  What  wit  will  appland  a 
6ij»  mot  by  a  rival  ?  Ho  sits  nneasy  and  ont  of  conn- 
tenanco  till  he  has  made  anothei'  which  he  thinks  wiU 
make  the  company  forget  the  first.  Do  women  eyer  allow 
beauty  in  others  ?  Observe  the  people  in  n  country  town, 
and  see  how  they  look  at  those  who  are  better  dressed 
than  themsolvea  ;  listen  to  the  talk  in  country  places,  and 
mind  if  it  is  composed  of  anything  but  slandei's,  gossip, 
and  liea. 

Bazlitt.  But  don't  you  yourself  admire  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolde  ? 

Norlhcole.  Why,  yes :  I  think  I  have  no  envy  myself, 
and  yet  I  have  sometimes  caught  myself  at  it.  I  jlon't 
know  that  I  do  not  udmiro  Sir  Joshna  merely  as  a  screen 
against  the  reputation  of  bad  pictures. 

SazlUl.  Then,  at  any  rate,  what  I  say  is  tme:  we  envy 
the  good  less  than  we  do  the  bod. 

NoHhcale.  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  am  not  sore  tbat  Sir 
Joshua  himself  did  not  admire  Michael  Angelo  to  get  rid 
of  the  superiority  of  Titian,  Bubens,  and  Bembrandt, 
which  piesHed  closer  on  him,  and  "  galled  his  kibe  more." 

Saxlitf.  I  should  not  think  thai  at  all  unlikely ;  for  I 
look  upon  Sir  Joshua  as  rather  a  spitefal  man.  and 
All  (^onld  have  little  real  feeliDg  for  the 
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works  of  Uichkal  Angelo  or  BAphael.  vtudi  1m>  extolled 
BO  hi^y,  or  he  iraald  not  have  been  ineecEible  to  tboir 
«ffbct  the  first  tone  he  ever  beheld  them. 
SotOkoU.  He  liked  Sir  Peter  Ld;  better. 


On  SiiUngfor  Ones  Picture, 
is  »  pleaeara  in  stting  for  one's  pictore. 


which 


■niaij  persona  are  not  aware  of.  People  are  coy  on  this 
subject  at  first,  coqnet  with  it,  and  pretend  not  to  HV"  It, 

as  is  the  case  vrith  other  venial  iodalgenees,  but  they  soon 
get  OTBF  tbeii  scrapks,  and  boconie  resigned  to  their  &te. 
There  is  a  conscious  ranitj  in  it ;  and  vanity  is  the 
auntm  potabile  in  all  our  pleaeiires,  the  trae  diar  at 
'hnmnii  life.  The  Bitter  at  first  oflectg  an  air  of  in- 
difference, throws  himself  into  a  sloveidy  or  awkward 
poeition,  like  a  clown  when  he  goes  a  courting  for  the 
first  time,  but  gradoally  recovers  himself,  attempts  an 
attitnde,  and  calls  np  his  beet  looks,  the  moment  he 
receives  inUmation  that  there  is  something  abont  Um 
that  will  do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar  in  the  Btreet  is 
proud  to  have  his  picture  painted,  and  wonld  almost  sit 
for  nothing : '  the  finest  lady  in  the  land  is  as  fond  of 
ratting  to  a  f&Tonrite  artist  as  of  seating  herself  before 
her  louldng-glass ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  glass  in  this 
case  is  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  does  all  it  can  to  fix  or 
heighten  them.  Kings  lay  asida  their  crowns  to  sii  for 
theiT  portraits,  and  poets  their  lanrela  to  ait  for  their 
Iniste !  I  am  sore  my  father  had  as  little  vanity,  and  as 
little  IciTO  for  the  art,  as  most  persons :  yet  when  he  had 
sat  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  years  ago),'  he 

'  The  Aalhor  himself  painted  a  small  portmit  in  oils  of  a  poor  old 
womoQ  whom  lie  intt  near  Manobeater  in  1803. — En. 

^  Thi^  was  in  IS04,  nhen  Ihc  sitlec  was  in  his  6Ttb  jcsr,  and 
TJnitnrian  miniistpr  at  Wem,  ia  Shro|teh[re. — En. 
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grew  evidently  cneaBy  wheu  it  ivas  n  fine  day,  Oiat  is, 
when  the  8im  shone  into  the  room,  so  that  we  could  not 
punt;  and  when  it  become  cloudy,  began  to  bustle  abont, 
and  ask  me  if  I  was  not  getting  teudy.  Poor  old  room  1 
Does  the  aun  still  sLine  into  thee,  or  does  Hope  fling  its 
colours  rouBil  thy  walls,  gitndicr  than  the  rainbow?  No, 
never,  wLilo  thy  oak  panels  cnduro,  will  they  inclose 
anch  fine  moYeraente  of  the  brain  as  passed  through  mine, 
when  the  fresh  huos  of  nutnre  gleamed  from  the  convaa, 
and  my  heart  silently  breathed  the  names  of  Hembrandt 
and  Correggio !  Between  my  father's  love  of  sitting  and 
mine  of  painting,  we  hit  upon  n  tolerable  lihenese  at  last ; 
but  the  picture  is  cracked  and  gone  ;  and  Me{jilji  (that 
banc  of  the  English  school)  bus  destroyed '  as  fine  an  old 
N'onconformist  head  as  one  could  hope  to  see  in  these 
d^enerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Laving  one's  picture  painted  is 
like  the  creation  of  another  self;  and  that  in  an  idea,  of 
the  repetition  or  reduplication  of  which  no  man  is  ever 
tired,  to  the  thousandth  reflection.  It  has  been  eaid  that 
lovers  are  never  tii'cd  of  each  other's  company,  because 
they  are  always  talking  of  themselves.  This  aeonis  to  be 
the  bond  of  connexion  (a  delicate  one  it  is!)  between  the 
painter  and  the  sitter — they  are  always  thinking  and 
talking  of  the  same  thing,  the  picture,  in  which  their  self- 
love  finds  an  equal  counterpart.  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  done  or  to  be  altered,  that  touches  that 
sensitive  chord— this  feature  was  not  exactly  bit  ofi", 
something  is  wanting  to  the  nose  or  to  the  eyebrows,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  rocal  an  eipression  that 
was  remarked  a  short  time  before,  it  would  bo  an  in- 
describable advantage  to  the  pieture— a  squint  or  B, 
pimple  ou  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may  be  a  link  of 

'  This  is  eayiug  a  little  tu>  much,  parliapa ;  Iho  pii'ture  ia  still 
ba  bir  stuls  of  preBorvatioii,  and  will  probably  never  go  worse. — En, 
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attachment  ever  after.  Ho  is  no  mesa  frioad  who  cou- 
oealB  from  ourselTes,  or  only  gently  indicates,  our  obvious 
defectB  to  the  world.  The  sitter,  by  his  repeated,  minnte, 
fidgety  mqnirios  aboat  himaelf  moy  be  enpposed  to  take 
all  indirect  and  laudable  motliod  of  arriving  at  self-know- 
ledge ;  and  the  artist,  in  self-defence,  is  obliged  to  eul- 
tivate  a  Gcmpnlous  tcnderncBS  tonorda  the  feelings  of  his 
eitter,  lest  ho  should  appear  la  the  character  of  a  spy 
npon  Lim.  I  do  not  concoivo  there  is  a  stronger  call 
upon  secret  gratitude  than  the  having  made  a  favonrable 
likeness  of  anyone  ;  nor  a.  suitir  ground  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  than  tlie  having  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  satire 
or  a  lampoon  in  ivritiug  is  bad  enough  ;  but  hero  we  look 
doubly  foolish,  for  we  are  onreelvos  parties  to  tho  plot, 
and  have  been  at  considcrablo  pains  to  give  ovidenco 
against  ourselves.  I  have  never  Lad  a  plaster  cast  token 
of  myself :  in  truth,  I  rather  shrink  from  the  experiment ; 
for  I  know  I  should  be  very  much  mortified  if  it  did  not 
turn  out  well,  and  should  never  forgivo  the  unfortunate 
ftTtist  who  had  lent  his  assistance  to  prove  that  I  looked 
like  a  blockhead ! 

Ilie  latj3  Mr.  Opie  used  to  remark  that  the  most  sensible 
people  made  the  best  sitters ;  and  I  incline  to  his  opinion, 
especially  ns  I  myself  am  an  excellent  sitter.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  a  piece  of  mere  impertineuce  not  to  sit  as  still 
as  one  can  in  these  ciicunistonces.  I  put  the  best  face  I 
can  upon  the  matter,  as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  artist  as 
to  myself.  I  appear  on  my  trial  in  the  court  of  physio- 
gnomy, and  am  as  anxious  to  mako  good  a  certain  idea 
I  have  of  myself,  as  if  I  were  playing  a  part  on  a  stage. 
I  have  no  notion  huw  people  go  to  sleep  who  are  sitting 
for  their  pictures.  It  is  an  evident  siga  of  want  of  thought 
and  of  iuterual  resources.  There  are  some  individuals, 
all  whose  ideas  ore  in  their  hands  and  feet — make  them 
sit  still,  and  you  put  a  stop  to  the  machine  altogether. 
The  volatile  spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them  turns  £o  a  copul 
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tnorlH«ni.  Childreti  ore  ptuticnkrlf  senable  of  this  con- 
Etnuot  ti\tu.i  tlieir  tlioaglitleeeiiiees  and  liTcliness.  It  iB 
the  ucit  thing  with  tlicm  to  woring  iLe  fcwl's  cap  at 
school :  yet  they  are  proud  of  hnTuag  their  pictnivs  taken, 
ask  when  they  are  to  eit  agiun,  and  arc  mightiLy  pleased 
whun  thoy  are  dose.  Charles  tlie  First's  children  seem  to 
bsTo  liecn  good  sitters,  and  the  great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord 
Chunct'llL-r, 

The  Eoeond  time  n  person  sits,  and  the  view  of  the 
featims  ia  dctetuiincd,  the  head  stiims  ^stened  in  an  im»< 
ghmy  KM,  and  ho  can  hardly  tell  what  to  make  of  his 
dtiMlioai.  He  is  eontinoatly  orcrsteppisg  the  bounds  of 
dn^ ,  and  is  tied  dotm  to  certain  lin^  and  limits  chalked 
out  upon  the  eanns,  to  him  "^  inrisible  or  dimly  seen  "  on 
the  throne  where  he  is  exalted.  The  painter  has  now-  a 
difficult  task  to  manage — to  throw  in  hie  gentle  admoni- 
tions, **  A  little  more  this  way,  sir,"  or  "  Yon  bend  rather 
too  forward,  madam."— and  onght  to  have  a  delicate  white 
hand,  tiiat  he  may  Teature  to  adjust  a  singling  lock  o£ 
bur,  er  by  giving  a  slight  torn  to  tbc  head.  e»«feaate  io 
Um  [Kaetical  atteiiUBcnt  of  a  pceiticii.  IVae  are  the 
tieUirit  and  Itiaaoow  places  of  tbo  work,  heJbae  tatwh 
pcogrosE  is  made,  where  the  sitfasr  graws  pe«ndi  aad 
afastraoted,  mA  tiba  f"*— ""^  note  utnoaB  and  paiticnlaf 
llaa  he  was  As  iij  hAftk.  Nov  u  ths  tkmo  to  iiag  in 
•  Cnrateal  cwMjlimnnls.  w  to  mtniaoa  gcaaal  tofaos 
of  mimwliuu  Tks  aztMt  oo^  to  bs  a  v^tiMfiniMl 
and  agreeaUe  van — able  Io  eijatiats  tm  kts  art.  and 
abaaadag  i»  Erdr  and  (^tdnetmctiie  aiM«dol«&  Tet  ha 
om^  Bot  to  talk  too  naeb,  or  to  grov  koo  animated :  oc 
tta^etBaiaaptto  daad  still,  sad  tbe  sittv  to  be  amra 
«rit.  AooataBglr,tfebai 
mA  al«i9«  been  Aa  bb 
Flw  Ais  fvpose  it  is  annUe  to  hi^  a  fiioad,  «te  ^ 

gmii,<K  fiU^  &»  pMMs  c<^ (VKversKtwe  oats 

l*r  Oe  BCMsaiT  attaattoK  at  iha 
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buEineBs,  and  hy  the  involiuitary  reTcrieB  of  the  Bitter  on 
what  liie  own  likeuesa  will  bring  fortli ;  or  a,  book,  a 
ncwupaper,  ur  a  portfolio  of  prints  may  serve  to  amuso  the 
time.  When  the  sitter's  face  begins  to  flag,  the  artist  may 
then  properly  start  a,  fresh  topic  of  discoui'se,  and  while 
bis  attention  m  fixed  on  tho  graces  called  oat  by  the  varying 
interest  of  tho  subject,  anil  the  model  anticipates,  pleased 
and  smiling,  their  being  transferred  every  moment  to  the 
canvas,  nothing  is  wanting  to  improve  and  carry  to  its 
height  the  amicable  undarstandiug  and  mutual  satisfaction 
and  good-n411  subsisting  hetw-ccu  these  two  personE  so 
happily  occujiiod  with  each  other  I 

Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  iine  time  of  it  with  his 
sitters.  Lords,  ladies,  generals,  authors,  opera-aingerB, 
musicians,  the  Icai'ucd  and  the  polite,  besieged  his  doors,' 
and  found  an  unfailing  welcome.  What  a  rustling  of 
eilks  1  What  a  fluttering  of  £oiinaeB  and  bi'ocades  1  What 
a  cloud  of  powder  and  perfumes  !  What  a  l!ow  of  peri- 
wigs I  What  an  exchange  of  civUities  and  of  titles  I  What 
a  recognition  of  old  friendships,  and  on  introduction  of 
new  acquaintrtuce  and  Bitters !  It  must,  I  think,  bo 
allowed  that  this  is  the  only  mode  in  wLidi  genius  can 
form  a  legitimate  union  with  wealth  and  fashioa.  Thera 
b  a  secret  and  sufficient  tio  in  interest  and  vanity. 
Abstract  topics  of  wit  or  learning  do  nut  fui'nish  a  con- 
necting link :  hut  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  come  in  does 
cootact  with  the  persons  of  the  Great.  The  lady  of 
quality,  the  courtier,  and  the  artist,  meet  and  shake  banda 
on  this  common  ground ;  the  latter  exercises  a  sort  of 
natural  jm'isdiction  and  dictatotiol  power  over  the  preten- 
siona  of  the  first  to  external  beauty  and  accomplishment, 
which  produces  a  mild  sense  and  tone  of  equality ;  and 
tke  opulent  BitteF  pays  the  taker  of  Battering  likenesses 

'  The  great  hoiiau  in  LeioeBtcr  Sijimre,  where  Messrs.  Puttick 
and  tSimpBon,  book-auction  Qcira,  uow  luve  tlioir  biuiicesa  promisee, 
waa  Sir  Joehoa'a  ptimte  residence.— Ed.  ,  , 
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butdsomely  for  bin  trouLlo,  nUch  does  tiot  lesBcn  tlio 
sjmptttLy  between  them.  There  is  even  a  sotisfaction  in 
pajing  down  a  high  price  for  a  piutnre — it  seems  as  if 
one's  bend  was  worth  something  I — Dining  the  first  sitting, 
Sir  JosbUB  did  little  but  chat  with  the  now  candidate  for 
the  fame  of  portraitiu'e,  try  an  attitude,  or  remark  an  es- 
preeaion.  His  object  was  to  gain  time,  by  not  being  in 
haeto  to  commit  bimself,  until  he  was  master  of  the  subject 
before  him.  No  one  e»er  dropped,  in  but  the  friends  and 
actinaintance  of  the  sitter — it  \ras  a  rule  with  Sir  Joshua 
that  from  the  moment  tbo  latter  entered,  he  was  at  home 
— the  room  belonged  to  him — but  what  secret  wbisperingB 
would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidential,  inaudible 
communications  1  It  muBt  be  a  refreshing  moment,  when 
the  cake  and  wine  bad  been  handed  round,  and  the  artist 
began  again.  He,  as  it  were,  by  this  act  of  hospitality 
assumed  a  now  character,  and  acquired  a  double  claim  to 
confi-dence  and  respect.  In  the  meantime,  the  sitter  would 
jterhaps  glance  his  eye  round  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian 
or  a  Tacdyko  banging  in  one  comer,  witli  a  transient 
feeling  of  scepticism  whether  he  should  make  such  a 
picture.  How  the  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion  must  bless 
themselves  from  being  made  to  look  like  Dr.  Johnson  or 
Goldsmith  !  How  proud  the  first  of  these  would  be,  how 
happy  tbo  last,  to  fill  the  same  armchair  where  the  Burn- 
burys  and  the  Homecks  ]iad  sat !  How  superior  the  painter 
would  feel  to  them  all  I  By  "  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  ha 
brought  out  all  their  good  qualities  and  reconciled  their 
defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  case  to  his  learned  frieBds, 
or  lighted  up  the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  intelli- 
gence and  graceful  smiles.  Those  portraits,  however, 
that  were  most  admired  at  the  time,  do  not  retain  thoir 
pre-eminence  now ;  the  thought  remains  upon  the  brow, 
while  tbo  colour  has  faded  from  the  cheek,  or  the  dress 
grown  obsolete ;  and  after  all,  Sir  Joshua's  best  pictures 
ttro  those  of  his  worst  sittora — Ms  children.     They  suited 
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beat  vrith  liis  nnfiniahed  style ;  and  are  liie  the  infancy  of 
the  BTt  itself— hftppy,  holJ,  (itid  careless.  Sir  Jo^ua 
formed  the  circle  of  his  priva.te  friends  from  the  Uiie  of 
his  Bitters;  and  Vandyke  was,  it  appoara,  oii  the  eame 
footing  with  his.  When  any  of  those  noble  or  dietin- 
gnifihed  persons  wham  he  has  iittraortaliscd  with  his  pencil, 
were  sitting  to  him,  ho  nsod  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  it  was  their  custom  to  return  to  tho  picture 
again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  finest  portraits 
were  done  in  this  mnniier,  ere  the  colours  wore  yet  dry, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Oh !  ephemeral  works  to 
last  for  eyer  I 

Vandyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Gower,  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  jiicture.  Sho  was  the  CEnone, 
and  he  hia  own  Paris.     A  painter  of  tho  name  of  Aatley 

mairied  a  Lady ,  who  sat  to  him  for  Ler  picture. 

He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of  a  man,  asiS 
a  great  coxcomb ;  and  on  hia  strutting  up  and  down 
before  the  portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  prodigious  air 
of  satisfaction,  she  observed,  "  K  ho  was  so  pleased  with 
the  copy,  he  might  have  the  oxiginul,"  This  Astley  was 
a  parson  of  magnificent  hahits  and  a  sumptuous  taste  in 
living ;  and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  leoorded, 
that  when  some  English  students  walking  cut  near  Borne 
were  compelled  by  the  heat  to  Btrip  off  their  coats,  Astley 
displayed  a  waistcoat  with  a  huge  waterfall  streaming 
down  tho  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of  one  of  his  own 
canvases  that  he  had  converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir 
Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  fair  sitters,  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  ran  out  one  day  in  a  great  panic 
and  confusion,  hid  her  face  in  her  companion's  lap  who 
was  reading  in  an  outer  room,  and  said,  "  Sir  Joshua  had 
made  her  aa  offer  1''  This  circumstance  perhaps  deserves 
mentioning  tho  more,  beoanse  there  is  a  general  idea  that 
Bir  Joehoa  Beynotds  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Goldsmith  conceived  a  fmitleBS  attachment  to  the  sama 
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person,  and  addressed  some  passianate  letters  to  hec. 
Alas  1  it  is  tliQ  fate  of  goains  to  admire  and  to  celebrate 
beaut}-,  uot  to  enjoj  it  1  It  is  a  fato,  peilmps,  nut  witliout 
its  compenKatione — 

Had  Petrsrch  gained  hia  IiHiira  for  a  wife, 
Wtiuld  Ue  liBVb  ntittcn  Sonaeta  nil  his  life? 

This  diBtisguished  beauty  is  still  living,  and  handsomer 
than  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  her  when  a  girl ;  and  inveighs 
against  the  freedom  of  Lord  Byron's  pen  with  all  the 
charming  prudery  of  the  last  age.' 

The  relation  between  the  portrait-painter  and  his 
uniable  sitters  is  one  of  established  custom ;  hut  it  is  also 
one  of  metaphysical  nicotj,  and  is  a  running  double 
entendre.  The  filing  an  i&c[uiBitive  gaze  on  beaafy,  tho 
heightening  a  momentary  grace,  the  dwelling  on  the 
heaven  of  an  eye,  the  losing  oneself  in  the  dimple  of  a  cliiii, 
is  a  dangerous  eniployment.  The  painter  may  chance  to 
slide  into  the  lover — the  lover  can  hardly  turn  pointer. 
The  eye  indeed  gi'ows  critical,  the  hand  is  hnsy :  but  are 
the  senses  unmoved  ?  We  are  employed  to  transfer 
living  charms  to  an  inanimate  surface  ;  bnt  they  may  sink 
into  the  heart  by  the  way,  and  tho  nerveless  hand  be 
unable  to  carry  its  luscious  burthen  any  further,  St.  Preux 
wonders  at  the  rash  mortal  who  had  dared  to  trace  the 
features  of  his  Julia ;  and  accuses  him  of  insensibility 
withont  reason.  Perhaps  he,  too,  had  an  enthusiasm  and 
pleasures  of  his  own !  Ur.  Burke,  in  his  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  has  left  a  description  of  what  he  terms  the  most 
beautiful  object  in  nature — the  neck  of  a  lovely  and  inno- 

■  Sir  Joslioa  may  bo  thought  to  have  etuilicd  the  compodtiou  of 
his  femoto  purtraite  very  coolly.  There  ia  a  pictini!  of  hid  lemainiug 
of  a  Mrs.  Sjmmooa,  wlio  oppuara  to  have  bBeu  q  delicate  beauty, 
pale,  nith  a  very  little  colour  iu  lier  cheeks:  hut  thea  to  aet-ofl 
this  want  of  coniptexion,  she  is  paiated  in  n  enoTT-whiie  satin  dress, 
Ihece  18  a  white  marble  pillar  ueui  hor,  a  nhite  oloud  over  her  Lead, 
her  Hills  atands  one  nhito  Uly.  ..,     .\    iuk-  > 
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cent  female — wMcli  is  written  very  much  as  if  he  hod 
hiuiBclf  furmuriy  painted  tluB  object,  and  saLTiiiced  at  this 
furmid^blc  ehrino.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lbo  percep- 
tion of  beauty  beoemes  mote  exquisite  (''till  the  sense 
aohas  ut  it ")  by  being  studied  and  refined  upon  OB  an 
object  of  art — it  ient  the  same:  timo  fortunately  neutralised 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would  run  mod.  It  is  cuu- 
T&rted  into  a.u  abstraction,  im  ideal  thing,  into  somatliiug 
intermediate  botiveca  naturo  and  art,  hovering  between 
a  living  substance  and  &  senseless  shade iv.  The 
healtii  and  spirit  tbat  but  now  breathed  from  a  speaking 
&ce,  the  nest  moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  ofi'ect 
&om  a  dull  piece  of  canvas,  aud  tbus  distriLCt  attentiuu : 
the  eye  sparkles,  the  lips  ai-e  moist  there  too  ;  aud  if  wo 
can  fancy  the  pictui'o  dive,  the  face  in  its  turn  fades  iuto 
a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight  Wo  take  rapturous 
poHBession with  one  sense — the  eye;  hut  the  artist's  peuoil 
acts  as  a  uon-conduetor  to  the  grossei'  desires.  Besides, 
the  sense  of  duty,  of  propriety  interferes.  It  is  not  tlio 
question  at  issue :  we  have  other  work  on  our  Lands,  aud 
enough  to  do.  Love  is  the  product  of  easo  and  idleness  : 
but  tho  painter  has  un  anxious,  feverish,  never-ending 
task,  to  rival  the  beauty  to  which  he  dai'e  not  aspire  evea 
in  thought,  or  in  a  dream  of  bliss.  Puints  and  hrusLoa 
are  not  "  amorous  toys  of  light-winged  Cupid ;"  a  rising 
sigh  evaporates  in  the  ai'oma  of  souio  fine  oil-eolour  or 
varnish,  a  kindling  blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bod  of  ver- 
roUion  on  the  palette.  A  blue  voin  meandering  in  a 
white  wrist  invites  the  hand  to  touch  it ;  but  it  is  better 
to  proceed,  and  not  spoil  tho  pietui'e.  The  ambiguity  be- 
comoB  more  sb'iking  in  painting  ii'om  the  naked  figure. 
If  tho  wonder  occasioned  by  the  object  is  gi'eater,  so  is  the 
despair  of  rivalling  what  wo  see.  The  sense  of  responsi- 
bility increases  with  the  hope  of  creating  an  artificial 
splendour  to  match  the  real  one.  The  display  of  onex- 
peoted  charms  foils  ourvanity,  and  mortifies  paGsion.  The. 
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painting  "  A  Diana  and  X^mpLs  "  ie  Mko  plunging  into  a 
cold  bath  of  desire :  to  make  a  statue  of  a  "  Venus"  trans- 
forms  the  Boulptor  himeolf  to  etone.  The  snow  on  the  lap 
of  beauty  freezes  the  bouI.  The  heedless,  unsuspecting 
licence  of  foreign  manners  gives  the  artist  abroad  an  ad- 
vantage over  ours  at  Lome,  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  painted 
only  the  head  of  "Iphigene"  from  a  beautiful  woman  of 
quality ;  Canova  had  innocent  girls  to  sit  to  him  for  his 
"  GraceB."  The  Princess  Borghese,  whose  symmetry  of  form 
was  admirable,  sat  to  him  for  a  model,  which  he  considered 
as  his  masferpiccG  and  the  perfection  of  the  female  form  ; 
and  when  asked  if  she  did  not  foel  uncomfortable  while  it 
was  taking,  she  replied  with  great  indifference,  "No  ;  it  was 
not  cold!"  I  have  but  one  other  word  to  add  on  this  part 
of  the  subject :  if  having  to  paint  a  delicate  and  modest 
female  is  a  temptation  to  gallantry,  on  the  other  hand  tho 
Bitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  pictm'e  is  n  still  more  trying 
situation,  and  oraountB  (almost  of  itself)  to  a  declaration 
of  love ! 

Xandscape-painting  ia  ftee  from  these  tormenting 
dilemmas  and  cmbarrasements.  It  is  as  full  of  the  feeling 
of  pastoral  simplicity  and  ease,  as  portrait-painting  is  of 
personal  vanity  and  egotism.  Away,  then,  with  those  in- 
cumbrances to  the  true  liberty  of  thought — the  sitter's 
chair,  tho  bag-wig  and  sword,  tho  drapery,  the  lay  figure 
— and  lot  us  to  some  retired  spot  in  the  country,  take  out 
our  portfolio,  plant  our  easel,  and  begin.  We  are  all  at 
once  shrouded  from  observation — 

The  world  forgetting,  bj  tlie  world  forgot  I 

Wo  enjoy  the  cool  shade,  with  solitude  and  silence  j  or 
tear  the  dashing  waterfall. 

Or  etock-doTG  plain  itmid  the  foiest  deep, 
That  dmws;  niatlts  ta  tbo  eighmg  gale. 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  do  anything,  we  are  so  well 
oontent  without  it ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  ws  most 
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ItaTO  Bomcthing  to  show  when  we  get  Lome.  Wc  set  to 
work,  and  failure  or  suceosa  prompts  ns  to  go  on.  We 
take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again,  as  wc-  please.  We 
muse  or  point,  as  ohjects  strike  our  sonsee  or  our  reflection, 
Tte  perfect  leisure  we  feel  turns  labour  to  a  luxury.  We 
ti'j  to  imitate  the  grey  colour  of  a  rock  or  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree;  the  breeze  wafted  from  its  broad  folingo  gives  ua 
freah  spirits  to  proceed,  we  dip  our  ponuQ  in  the  sky,  or 
ask  the  white  clouds  sailing  over  its  hoeom  to  sit  for  their 
pictures.  Wc  arc  in  no  hurry,  and  have  the  day  before 
US.  Or  else,  escaping  from  the  close-embowered  scene, 
■we  catch  fading  distances  on  airy  downs,  and  seize  ok 
golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  flocks  glittering  in  the 
evening  ray,  after  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen.  Or  from 
Norwood's  ridgy  heights,  survey  the  snake-like  Thames, 
or  Its  smoke-crowned  capital ; 

Tbiiib  of  its  orimeE,  its  cares,  its  pnin, 
Then  aliield  ua  iu  tlia  woada  Bgain. 

So  oBe  ihinka  of  disturbing  a  landseape-paiator  at  his 
task :  he  seems  a  kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genius 
of  the  place.  Wlterovor  a  Claude,  a  Wilson  has  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait  in  tho  foreground  of  a  picture,  wa 
look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it  may  he  done),  feel- 
ing that  it  is  tho  portrait  of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at 
the  time,  and  how  glad  we  should  bo  to  change  places 
with  him. 

Mr.  Burke  has  brought  in  a  etrifcing  episode  in  one  of 
his  later  works  in  aUusioa  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of 
Lord  Keppol,  with  those  of  some  other  ftiends,  paiutod  in 
their  better  days.  The  portrait  is  indeed  a  fine  one,  worthy 
of  the  artist  and  the  critic,  and  perhaps  recalls  Lord 
Keppel's  memoiy  oftenor  than  any  other  circumBtanee  at 
present,'     Portrait-painting  is  in  truth  a  sort  of  cement 

'  "Ka  nmn  lives  too  long,  wlio  lives  to  iki  rith  spirit,  and  aufier 
»iith  resignation,  whiit  Proridonoe  pleaaps  to  commaud  or  inflict; 
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of  friendship,  antl  a  cine  to  history.  That  bloclchoad, 
Mr.  Crokor,  of  the  Admiralty,  tbo  other  day  blnndered 
irpon  Bome  observations  of  mine  relating  to  this  snbjec^ 


bnt  indeed  they  nre  sharp  incommndities  which  heset  old  age.  It 
was  but  tbe  other  day,  that  in  putting  in  order  some  tilings  which 
had  been  brought  herit  on  my  taking  leate  of  London  for  btet,  I 
looked  ovf  r  a  numbtr  of  Jiue  portraita,  most  of  them  of  peimna 
now  dead,  bnt  whpsa  aociety,  in  my  bcttpr  dnys,  rondo  tliis  h.  proud 
and  huppy  place.  Amongst  these  wnB  tho  pictore  of  Lord  Kpppel. 
It  was  painted  by  an  aitiet  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  exetUest 
Mend  of  that  oioelleQtmBnfromUieirearliest  youth,  and  a  commoQ 
tiond  of  us  both,  with  whom  wfl  lived  for  many  yi-ara  without  a, 
moment  of  coldnesa,  of  poeviahneas,  of  jealousy,  ur  of  jar,  to  liie  day 
of  our  fioaj  ieparation. 

"  I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Eeppel  as  one  of  the  grealeat  and  bent 
men  of  his  ago :  and  I  lovitd  nnd  eullivated  him  accordingly.  He 
woa  much  in  my  heart,  and  I  beliove  I  was  in  his  to  the  very  last 
beat.  It  waa  after  Ha  trial  at  Por^tmouth  that  he  gave  me  this 
picture.  With  what  zeal  and  rtnxious  nSection  I  attended  bim 
through  that  hia  agony  of  glory  ;  what  pnrf,  my  son,  in  early  flash 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  rirtne  and  the  pious  pos.'dou  niih  which  ha 
attached  himaelf  to  all  my  conneoliona,  with  what  prodigality  we 
bolh  squandeied  oursetfcs  in  ooorting  almost  every  sort  of  enmity 
for  his  sake,  I  believe  he  felt,  jiist  ns  I  should  have  felt,  snoli 
friendship  on  such  an  occasion." — Letter  to  a  AWe  Lord,  p.  29, 
Second  Edition,  printed  for  T.  WilliamB. 

I  have  given  this  passage  entire  here,  because  1  wish  to  be 
informed,  if  I  eonld,  what  is  the  constraction  of  Ihe  last  sentence 
of  it.  It  boa  pnizled  me  all  my  life.  One  difficojly  might  be  got 
over  by  matiug  a  pauae  after  '^  I  believe  he  felt,"  and  leatiug  out 
the  comma  between  " have  felt"  and '' snch  triendahip."  That  ia, 
the  meaning  would  bo,  "I  believe  ho  felt  with  what  zeal  and 
aniious  affection,"  ic.  "  jitat  as  I  phniild  have  felt  siich  frieudabip 
on  BQch  an  occoaion."  But  tben.  again,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
"what  pflit,  my  son?"&e.  With  what  does  this  connect,  or  to 
wLiat  verb  is  ^'my  son'*  tho  UDminativn  case,  or  by  what  Tcrb  is 
"what  part"  governed?  I  ahnuld  really  be  glad,  if,  from  any 
manuscript,  prinled  copy,  or  ninrginal  correction,  tliia  point  could 
bo  cleared  up,  and  so  fine  a  possage  resolved,  by  any  possible  ellipiiB, 
into  oidinaiy  giammnr. 
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and  mmde  the  Hoose  Etare  by  ftsserttng  tbat  portroit- 
painting  was  history  or  history  portrail,  cis  it  happenerf; 
bnt  went  on  to  add,  "  That  those  gentlemen  who  had  seea 
the  KDcient  portraits  hitelj  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  most 
hsTB  been  eatisfied  that  they  were  strictly  hiiiorieal ;" 
which  ehciwi?d  that  ho  knew  nctbing  at  all  of  the  matter, 
■nd  merely  talked  by  rote.  There  was  nothing  historical 
in  the  generality  of  those  portmifs,  except  that  they  wore 
portraits  of  people  mentioned  in  history — there  was  no 
jatse  of  the  spirit  of  history  in  them  (which  is  passion  or 
adtMi)  than  in  their  dressea,  Bnt  this  is  the  way  in 
which  that  person,  by  his  pettifogfting  habits  and  literal 
imderBtanding,  always  mistakes  a  verbal  truism  for  sense, 
and  a  misnomer  for  wit  I  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  I 
think  the  aiding  the  recollection  of  onr  family  and  Mends 
in  onr  absence  may  be  a  frequent  and  strong  indneement 
to  Bitting  for  om  pietnrea ;  bnt  that  I  believe  the  love  of 
poflthumons  iamo,  or  of  continuing  our  memories  after  we 
are  dead,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  And  one  reason  I 
sbould  give  for  that  opinion  is  this,  that  we  are  not 
natnnJly  very  prone  to  dwell  with  ploasm-e  on  anything 
that  may  happen  in  relation  to  us  after  wo  are  dead, 
because  we  are  not  fond  of  thinking  of  death  at  all.  We 
flhrink  equally  from  the  prospect  of  that  fatal  event  or 
from  any  speculation  on  its  eoii sequences.  The  surviving 
ouTFelves-in  our  pictures  is  bnt  a  poor  eompenaation — it 
IB  rather  adding  mockery  to  a  calamity.  The  perpetuating 
our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  history  or  to  a  remote 
posterity  is  a  vaguo  calculation,  that  may  take  out  the 
immediate  sting  of  moi-tality — whereas  we  oursolves  may 
hope  to  last  (by  a  fortunate  estension  of  the  term  of 
lioman  life)  almost  as  long  as  an  ordinary  portrait ;  and 
the  woimds  of  lacerated  friendship  it  heals  mnst  be  still 
green,  and  onr  ashes  scarcely  cold.  I  think  therefore  that 
the  looldng  forward  to  this  mode  of  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  what  we  wore  by  lifeless  hues  and  diaoolouiQi 
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featnrca,  ia  not  among  the  most  approved  eonsoliitioiie  of 
hnman  life,  or  fBvouritc  dalliances  of  the  imaginfttion. 
Yet  I  own  I  should  like  some  part  of  me,  os  the  hair  or 
even  nails,  to  bo  preseiTod  entire,  of  I  should  have  no 
ohjection  to  lie  like  Whitfield  in  a  state  of  petrifaction. 
This  smacks  of  tho  bodily  reality  at  least — acts  like  a 
deception  to  the  spectator,  and  breaks  the  fall  from  this 
"  sensible,  warm  motion  to  a  kneaded  clod  "  ' — from  that 
to  nothing^ — even  to  the  person  himself.  I  suspect  that 
the  idea  of  poathumouB  fame,  which  has  so  'cnwolcome  a, 
condition  annexed  to  it,  loaes  its  general  relish  as  we 
advance  in.  life,  and  that  it  is  only  while  we  are  young 
that  wo  pamper  our  imaginations  with  this  baifcj  with  a 
sort  of  impunity.  The  rovereion  of  iraraoitality  is  then 
so  distant,  that  wo  may  talk  of  it  without  much  fear  of 
entering  upon  immediate  possession :  death  is  itself  a 
jable^a  sound  that  dies  upon  our  lips ;  and  tho  only 
certainty  seems  the  only  impossibility.  Fams,  at  that 
romantic  period,  is  the  first  thing  in  our  mouths, 
death  the  last  in  our  thoughts. 


and 
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No  really  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so.  Tho  idea 
of  greatness  in  the  mind  answers  but  ill  to  our  knowledge 
,  -^or  to  our  ignorance  of  ourselves.  What  living  prose- 
■writer,  for  instance,  would  think  of  comparing  himself 
with  Burke  ?  Yet  would  it  not  have  been  equal  presump- 
tion or  egotism  in  him  to  fancy  himself  equal  to  those 
who  had  gone  before  him^Bolingbroke,  or  Johnson,  or 
Sir  William  Temple?  Because  hie  rank  in  letters  ia 
become  a  settled  point  with  «b,  we  conclude  that  it  must 
'  Measure  for  Miaiure,  iii.,  1  [Djce'a  Socond  Edit,,  i.,  480]. 
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hiive  been  quite  as  Belf-evidont  to  liim,  and  that  ho  miial 
LoiTB  bocn  perfectly  couscinus  of  liia  vnst  fiuperiurity  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Aliia !  not  bo.  No  man  is  truly 
himself  but  in  tbe  iden  wliicb  otters  entertain  of  him. 
Tlie  jnind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  "  sees  not  itself,  but  by 
reflection  from  eome  other  thing."  What  parity  can  there 
be  between  the  effect  of  habitual  composition  on  the  niintl 
of  the  individual,  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by  first 
reading  a  fine  passage  in  an  admired  nuthor;  between 
wLftt  wo  do  with  ease,  and  what  we  thought  it  next  to 
impossible  ever  to  have  done;  between  the  reverential 
awe  we  have  for  yoara  encouraged,  without  seeing  reason 
to  alter  itjforiliatinguishedgeniua,  and  the  Blow,  reluctant, 
unwelcome  conviction  that  after  infinite  toil  and  repeated 
disappointments,  and  when  it  is  too  late  and  to  little 
purpose,  we  have  ourselves  at  length  accomplished  what 
wo  at  first  proposed ;  between  the  insignificance  of  our 
petty,  personal  pretensions,  and  the  vaetuess  and  splendour 
which  the  atmosphere  of  imagination  lends  to  an  illus- 
trious name  ?  Ho  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of  great- 
ness, must  always  have  had  a  very  low  standard  of  it  in 
his  mind.  "What  a  pity,"  said  some  one,  "that  Miltoa 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  Paradiae  Lost !"  Ho 
could  not  read  it,  as  we  do,  with  the  weight  of  impression 
that  a  hundred  years  of  admiration  have  added  to  it — "  a 
phfenis  gazed  by  all  " — with  the  sense  of  the  number  of 
editions  it  has  passed  through  with  still  increasing  repu- 
tation, with  the  tone  of  solidity,  time-proof,  which  it  has 
received  from  the  breath  of  cold,  envious  maligners,  with 
the  sound  which  the  voice  of  Fame  has  lent  to  every  lino 
of  it  I  Tbe  writer  of  an  ephemeral  production  may  be 
as  much  dazzled  with  it  as  the  public  :  it  may  sparkle  in 
his  owu  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  be  soon  forgotten  by  every 
one  else.  But  no  one  can  anticipate  the  suSragcB  of 
postarity.  Every  man,  in  judging  of  himself,  is  his  own 
contemporary.     He  may  feel  the  gale  of  popularity,  bul 
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hocaimot  tell  how  long  it  will  last.     His  opinion  of  him-* 

Bolf  wants  ^stance,  wants  time,  wants  nnmbers,  to  set  it 
off  and  confirm  it.  He  mnet  be  indifTerent  to  his  own 
merits  before  he  can  feel  a  confidence  in  them.  Besides, 
everyone  must  be  sensible  of  a  thousand  weaknesses  and 
dc-Gciencies  in  himself;  whereas  Genius  only  leaves 
behind  it  the  monnments  of  its  strength.  A  great  name 
is  an  abstraction  of  some  one  excellence :  but  whoever 
fimcies  himself  an  abstraction  of  eseellence,  so  £ir  from 
being  great,  may  bo  sure  that  he  IB  a  blockhead,  equally 
ignorant  of  excellence  or  defect,  of  himeelf  or  others. 
Mr.  Burke,  besides  being  the  author  of  the  SeflcciionM, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  had  a  wife  and  eon ;  and 
hiul  to  think  as  much  about  them  as  we  do  about  hipi. 
The  imagination  gains  nothing  by  the  minute  details  of 
perBonitl  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  knows 
so  well  as  the  author  of  any  performance  what  it  has 
i>OBt  him,  and  the  length  of  time  and  study  devoted  to  it. 
This  is  one,  among  other  reasons,  wby  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  npan  himself.  Tbe  happiness  of  the 
result  bears  no  proportion  to  the  difScultics  overcome  or 
the  puns  taken.  Malcriam  guperdbal  opus,  is  an  old  and 
fatal  complaint.  The  definition  of  genios  is  that  it  acts 
unconsciously ;  and  those  who  have  produced  immortal 
works  have  done  so  withont  knowing  how  or  why.  The 
greatest  power  operates  unseen,  and  executes  its  appointed 
t:isk  with  as  little  ostentation  as  dif&culty.  Whatever  is 
done  best,  is  done  from  the  natural  bent  and  disposition 
of  the  mind.  It  is  only  where  our  incapacity  begins, 
that  wo  begin  to  feel  the  obstacles,  and  to  set  an  undue 
value  on  onr  triumph  over  them.  Oorreggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Eembrandt,  did  what  they  did  without  premedi- 
tation or  effort — their  works  came  from  their  minds  as 
tk  natiu'al  bh'th^if  you  Lad  asked  them  why  they  adopted 
bif  "■■  "■".tjjyife  they  would  have  answered,  because  theg 
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tvu!d  nol  help  it,  and  beoause  they  know  of  no  otter.     3o 
Sliokespeara  saya : — 

Oui:  paeay  u  oit  a  gnm  whicli  oozee 
From  nhence  'tis  nouriab'J  :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Showa  not  tili  it  be  etnii^k :  our  )^at!Q  lliima 
Provotea  itaelf ;  and,  like  the  oucrent,  flies 
Each  boand  it  cbaftja.* 

ShakeBpeare  himsaU  was  an  example  of  liia  uwn  rule, 
and  appears  to  Lave  owed  almost  everything  to  industry 
or  design.  His  poetry  flushes  from  Liin  like  the  light- 
ning from  the  Bimuuer-clood,  or  the  etroke  from  the  soil' 
flower.  When  we  look  at  tho  admirable  comic  designs 
of  Hogarth,  they  seem  &om  the  imfiniBliod  state  in  wluoh. 
they  are  left,  and  from  the  freedom  of  the  poBcilliag,  to 
have  cost  liini  little  trouble  ;  whereas  the  "  Sigismimda  "  is 
a  very  laboured  and  comparatively  feeblo  pori'ornmnce, 
and  he  acirardiugly  act  great  etor©  by  it.  He  also  thought 
highly  of  his  portraits,  and  boasted  that  "  he  could  paint 
equal  to  Tondyke,  give  liim  bis  time  and  let  him  choose 
his  subject."  This  was  the  very  reason  why  be  could 
not.  Vandyke's  esoellence  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
cotild  paint  a  fine  portrait  of  anyone  at  sight ;  let  him  taie 
ever  so  much  pains  or  choose  ever  so  bad  a  subject,  he 
could  not  help  making  something  of  it.  His  eye,  his 
mind,  his  hand  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  grace  and  delicacy. . 
Mitton,  again,  is  understood  to  have  preferred  ParaAUo 
Beijained  to  hia  other  works.  This,  if  so,  was  either 
becaoae  he  himself  was  conscious  of  having  failed  in  it, 
or  because  others  thought  he  had.  We  are  willing  to 
think  well  of  that  which  we  know  wants  our  favourable 
opinion,  and  to  prop  the  rickety  bantling.  Every  step 
token,  mvitd  Minerva,  costs  us  something,  and  is  set  down 
to  account;  wLorcas  we  are  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
gmuUB  and  success  into  the  very  haven  of  our  desires 
iLlmoet  imperceptibly.  The  strength  of  the  impulse  by 
'  Tinum  of  Athene,  i.,  1, 
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which  we  are  carried  along  prevents  the  sense  of  difficulty 
or  reeislaiico ;  the  tme  inspirotion  of  the  Muse  is  soft 
mnd  balmy  as  the  air  we  breathe ;  acid  indeed  leaves  DS 
little  to  boost  of,  for  the  effect  hardly  eeems  to  be  one 
own. 

I  There  are  two  perGons  who  always  appear  to  mo  to 
Ihave  worked  under  this  inToluntary,  silent  impulse  more 
Ithau  any  others ;  I  mean  Rembrandt  and  Correggio.  It 
is  not  huowa  that  Correggio  ever  saw  a  picture  of-  any  U 
great  master.  He  lived  and  died  obscnrely  in  an  obscnro  ■ 
Tillage.  We  have  few  of  hia  works,  but  they  are  all 
perfect.  What  truth,  what  grace,  what  angelic  sweetness 
are  there  t  Not  one  line  or  tone  that  is  not  divinely  soft 
or  exquisitely  fair ;  the  painter's  mind  rejecting,  by  a 
natural  process,  all  that  is  discordant,  coarse,  or  nn- 
pleasing.  The  whole  is  an  emanation  of  pure  thought. 
The  work  grew  under  his  hand  as  if  of  itself  and  came 
out  without  a  flaw,  lifae  the  diamond  &oiq  the  rock.  He 
knew  not  what  he  did ;  and  looked  at  each  modest  grace 
as  it  stole  finm  the  canvas  with  aimous  delight  and 
wonder.  Ah!  gracious  Godl  not  he  alone;  how  many 
more  in  all  time  have  looked  at  their  works  with  the  same 
feelings,  not  knowing  bat  they  too  may  have  done  some- 
thing divine,  immortal,  and  finding  in  that  sole  doubt 
ample  amends  for  pining  solitude,  for  want,  neglect,  and 
an  untimely  fate.  Ohl  for  one  hour  of  that  nneaey 
rapture,  when  the  mind  first  thinlta  that  it  has  struck  out 
Bomethiug  that  may  last  for  ever ;  when  the  germ  of 
exDollence  bursts  from  nothing  on  the  startled  sight  I 
Take,  take  away  the  gaudy  triumphs  of  the  world,  the 
long  deathless  shout  of  fame,  and  give  back  that  heart- 
felt sigh  with  which  the  youthful  enthusiasts  first  wed 
immortality  as  his  secret  bride  I  And  thou  too,  Bem- 
brandtl  Thon  wert  a  man  of  genius,  if  ever  painter  waa 
a  man  of  genius  I — did  this  dream  hang  over  yon  as  yon 
painted  that  strange  picture  of  "Jacob's  Ladder"?     Did 
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joar  eye  stiaia  over  those  gradual  dusky  clonds  mtofotuiit;, 
or  did  those  whitQ-vested,  beated  figurea  babble  to  you  of 
fame  as  thoy  approached?  Did  you  know  what  you  were 
about,  or  did  you  not  paint  much  as  it  happened  ?  Oh  I 
if  yon  had  thought  once  about  yourself,  or  anything  hut 
the  subject,  it  would  Lave  boon  all  over  mth  "  the  glory, 
the  intuitiun,  the  ameitity,"  tho  droam  had  fled,  the  spell 
had  been  broken.  The  hills  would  not  have  looked  lika 
those  we  see  in  sleep — that  tatterdemalion  figure  of  Jacob, 
tlirown  on  one  side,  would  uot  have  slept  as  if  the  breath 
Was  fairly  taken  out  of  his  body.  So  much  do  Bem- 
braadt's  pictures  savour  of  the  soul  and  body  of  reality, 
tliflt  the  thoughts  seem  identical  with  tho  objects — if  there 
Iiad  been  the  least  ijuestion  what  he  should  have  done, 
Of  how  he  should  do  it,  or  how  far  he  had  succeeded,  it 
Would  have  spoiled  everythiug.  Lumps  of  light  hung 
Qpon  his  pcncU.  and  fell  upon  his  canvas  like  dewdrops : 
the  shadowy  veil  was  drawn  over  his  backgrouude  by  the 
*lull,  obtuse  finger  of  night,  makiug  darkness  visible  by 
^till  greater  darkness  that  could  ouly  be  feltl 

Cervantes  is  another  instance  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose 

^ork  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  his  mind,  like' 

SVlinerva  fi:ora  the  head  of  Jupiter.     Don  Quixote  and 

^aucho  were  a  kind  of  twins ;  and  the  jests  of  the  latter, 

^  he  says,  fell  from  him  like  drops  of  rain  when  he  least 

HoTigbt  of  it.  Shakespeare's  creations  wore  more  multiform, 

liut  equally  natui'al  and  unstudied,     Raphael  and  Milton 

Scorn  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Their  productions 

Were  the  coiiqiositG  order  ;  and  those  of  the  latter  sometimes 

even  amount   to   centos.     Accordingly,  we  find  Milton 

quoted  among  those  authors  who  have  left  proofs  of  their 

entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  of  cherish-  ^ 

ing  a  strong  aspiration  after  fame.    Some  of  Shakespeare's 

Somtds  have  been  also  cited  to  tho  same  purpose;  but 

they    seem  rather  to  convey   wayward  azid  dissatisfied 

vomplaints  of  Lis  untoward  fortune  than  anything  like 
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k  triumphant  and  otaiSieai  rcjianoe  oo  Iob  fbtore  renown. 
He  KpptaxB  to  hare  etood  more  alone  and  to  hare  Ihon^t 
leaa  abont  bimself  than  any  lirisg  being.  One  reason 
for  this  indi&renoe  may  hare  been,  that  as  a  miter  h« 
WM  tolerably  EDOceeefol  in  his  life-time,  aod  no  doobt  m 
produced  his  works  with  Teiy  great  (arility,  f 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  class  Clande  Lonaine  as 
Binong  those  who  eucceeded  meet  "  throngh  happiness  or 
pains."  It  is  certain  that  he  imitated  no  one,  aod  has  had 
no  Bnccessful  imitator.  The  perfcctiou  of  his  landscapes 
Beems  to  have  been  owing  to  an  inherent  quality  of 
harmony,  to  an  eiqnisite  eenee  of  delicacy  in  his  mind. 
Pia  monotony  has  been  complained  of,  which  is  apparently 
prodnced  from  a  preconcciyed  idea  in  his  mind  ;  and  not 
long  ago  I  heard  a.  person,  not  more  distinguished  for  the 
Bobtilty  than  the  nmeeie  of  his  sarcasms,  remark,  "  Oh !  I 
never  look  at  Clande :  if  one  has  seen  one  of  his  pictures, 
one  has  eoea  tbem  all ;  they  are  every  one  alike :  Uiere  is 
the  same  sky,  the  same  climate,  the  same  time  of  day,  the 
eame  tree,  and  that  tree  is  like  a  cabbage.  To  be  sore, 
they  say  he  did  pretty  well ;  bat  when  a  man  is  always 
doing  one  thing,  he  ought  to  do  it  pretty  well."  There  ia  _ 
no  occasion  to  write  the  name  tinder  this  criticism,  and  H 
the  beat  answer  to  it  is  that  it  is  tme — his  pictures  always 
are  the  same,  hot  we  never  wish  them  to  be  otherwise. 
Perfection  is  one  thing.  I  confbss  I  think  that  Claude 
knew  this,  and  felt  that  lis  were  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  world — that  ever  had  been,  or  would  ever  be. 

I  am  not  in  the  hiimoor  to  pursue  tbis  argument  any 
fiirtber  at  present,  hut  to  write  a  digression.  If  the 
reader  ia  not  already  apprised  of  it,  he  will  please  to  take 
notice  that  I  write  this  at  Winterslow.  My  style  there  ia 
apt  to  ho  redundant  and  excursive.  At  other  times  it  may 
be  cramped,  dry,  abrupt;  but  here  it  flows  like  a  river, 
and  overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for  thoughts 
«•  Ti'itit  for  images :  they  come  of  themselves,  I  inhale 
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them  with  tlie  breeze,  anil  the  Eilent  groves  ttre  voc»l  with 
■  thoDsaud  recoUectiotiE — 

And  Tisioas,  bm  poetic  ejm  a,yov. 

Bang  CD  each  lesf,  sad  cling  to  ei'rj  boQgb. 

Here  I  came  Bfteea  ycare  ago,*  a  willing  eiila ;  and  as  I 
trod  the  lengthened  greensward  by  the  low  woodmde, 
repeated  the  old  line, 

M;  tornd  to  me  a  kingdom  ial 

I  foond  it  BO  then,  before,  and  dnce ;  and  bTihII  I  fidnt, 
now  that  I  have  ponred  oat  thei  spirit  of  that  mind  to  the 
world,  and  treated  many  Bnbjects  with  tmth,  with  freedom, 
and  power,  becanae  I  have  been  followed  with  one  cry  of 
atmse  ever  since /or  not  being  a  Omentment  tool  9  Here  I 
retnmod  a  few  years  after  to  finigli  somo  works  I  had 
tmderfaken,  donbtfnl  of  the  event,  bnt  determined  to  do 
my  beet ;  and  wrote  that  character  of  Millimant '  which 
was  once  transcribed  by  lingers  fairer  than  Aurora's,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  becanee  I  was  not  a  Govenunont 
tool,  and  must  bo  supposed  devoid  of  taste  and  elegance  by 
all  who  aspired  to  these  qualities  in  their  own  persons. 
Here  I  sketched  lay  account  of  that  old  honest  Signior 
Orlando  Frisoobaldo,'  which  with  its  fine,  racy,  acrid  tone 
that  old  crab-apple,  Gifford,  would  Lave  roliahod  or  pre- 
tended to  relish,  had  I  been  a  Grovemmenttooll  Here,  too, 
I  have  written  Table-Talks  without  number,  and  as  yet 
without  a  falling-off,  till  now  that  tboy  are  nearly  done,  or 
I  ahonld  not  make  &a6  boast.  I  could  swear  (were  they 
not  mine)  the  thoagbta  in  many  of  them  are  founded  as 
the  rock,  free  as  air,  the  tone  like  an  Italian  picture. 
What  then  ?     Had  the  style  been  like  poHshed  steel,  as 

'  Oc  even  eailiur,  for  he  iras  there  in  1S(I9,  See  Slemoiri,  i., 
eap,  12.— En. 

'  HeaLecturetonthnEngUihComie  TCnVeriilSlJ-pp.  139-42.— En. 

>  See  Leelura  att  the  LiteratuTe  of  the  Age  of  EOiabeOi,  &c^  ISJO. 
pp.  Ill-IB.— Ed. 
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firm  &nd  as  bright,  it  would  Imvc  availed  me  Dothing,  for 
I  am  not  a.  GovcmmeDt  toijl !  I  had  endeaTonrcd  to  guide 
the  taata  of  the  Englifib  people  to  the  best  old  Euglieh 
WTitcre ;  but  I  had  said  tliut  English  kings  did  not 
reign  by  right  divine,  and  that  his  present  Majesty  was 
descended  from  an  Ele<^r  of  Hanover  in  a  right  line ; 
and  no  loyal  enhject  wonld  after  this  look  into  Webster  or 
Decker  beeaOEe  I  hod  pointed  them  out.  I  had  done  some- 
thing (more  than  anyone  eieept  Schlegel)  to  vindiciite  the 
Charaelera  of  SliaJteepeare's  Pluys  from  the  stigma  of  French 
criticism :  but  our  Anti-Jikcobin  and  Anti-Gallicon  writers 
Boon  found  ont  that  I  had  said  and  written  that  French-  _ 
men,  Englishmen,  men  were  not  slaves  by  birthright,  fl 
This  was  enough  to  damn  the  work.  Such  baa  been  the 
head  and  front  of  my  offending.  While  my  friend  Leigh 
Hnnt  was  writing  the  DesceiU  of  Liberty^  and  strewing  the 
march  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  with  flowers,  I  sat  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  and  bung  my  harp  upon  the  willows.  S 
I  knew  all  along  there  was  but  one  alternative — the  cause 
of  kings  or  of  mankind.  This  I  foresaw,  this  I  feared ; 
the  world  see  it  now,  when  it  is  too  late.  Therefore  I 
lamented,  and  would  take  no  comfort  when  the  Mighty 
full,  because  we,  all  men,  fell  with  him,  like  lightning 
from  heaven,  to  grovel  in  the  grave  of  Liberty,  in  tha 
stye  of  Legitimacy  1  There  is  but  one  question  in  the 
hearts  of  monarchs, — whether  mankind  are  their  property 
or  not.  There  was  but  this  one  question  in  mine.  I  had 
made  an  abstract,  metaphysical  principle  of  this  question. 
I  was  not  the  dnpe  of  the  voice  of  the  charmers.  By  my 
hatred  of  tyrants  I  know  what  their  hatred  of  the  freebom 
spirit  of  man  must  be,  of  the  semblance,  of  the  very  name 
of  Liberty  and  Humanity,  And  while  others  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  image  of  the  Beast,  I  spat  upon  it  and 
buffeted  it,  and  made  mouths  at  it,  and  pointed  at  it,  and 
drew  aside  the  veil  that  then  half  concealed  it  but  baa 
'  Putliahed  in  1315,  8vo.— En. 
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bsen  since  thrown  off,  and  ntuu'cd  it  hj  its  riglit  name ; 
aod  it  IB  not  to  be  Bupposed  that  my  having  penetrated 
their  mystery  would  go  unrequited  hy  those  whose  darling 
and  whose  delight  the  idol,  half-hiute,  Lidi-dcmon,  was, 
and  who  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  image  and 
gnperBcription  as  their  own !  Two  half-friends  of  mine, 
who  would  not  moke  a  whole  one  between  them,  agreed 
the  other  day  that  the  indiaeriminato,  incessant  abuse  of 
what  I  write  was  mere  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  and  that 
what  I  do  io  periodicals  and  without  a  name  does  well, 
pays  well,  and  is  "  cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  the 
compass."  It  is  this  indeed  that  has  saved  my  shallow 
skiff  firom  quite  foundering  on  Tory  spite  and  rancour; 
for  when  people  have  been  rending  and  approving  an 
article  in  a  miscellaneous  journal,  it  does  not  do  to  say 
when  they  discover  the  author  afterwords  (whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  before)  it  is  written  by  a  blockhead; 
und  even  Mr.  Jeidan  recommends  the  volume  of  ORaraO' 
lerUlics^  OS  an  excellent  little  work,  because  it  has  no 
cabalistio  name  in  the  titlepage,  and  swears  "there  is  a 
first-rate  oi'ticle  of  forty  pages  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edifdniujk  from  Jel&'ey'e  own  band,"  though  when  he 
li:aniB  against  his  will  that  it  is  mine,  he  devotes  throe 
successive  numbera  of  the  Literart/  Gaxelle  to  abuse  "  that 
ilrange  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ediithurijh  Reiiisw." 
Others  who  had  not  this  advantage  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  obloquy  attached  to  the  suspicion  of  doubting,  or  of 
being  acquainted  with  anyone  who  is  known  to  donbt,  the 
divinity  of  kings.  Poor  £eatB  paid  the  forfeit  of  tins  tezi 
iiiajesle  with  his  health  and  life.  What,  though  his  verBes 
wore  like  the  breath  of  Epring,  and  many  of  his  thonghts 
like  flowers — would  this,  with  the  circle  of  critics  that 
beset  a  throne,  lessen  the  crime  of  theii"  having  been 
praised  in  the  Examiner  f     The  lively  and  most  agreeable 

'  PablisLed  in  IB23,  12mo.    it  ntn  tlirougli  three  editiona,  and 
will  be  Ineluiler!  in  tlie  present  aeriea, — Ed. 
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editor  of  thmt  ftfxm  has  in  lifcs  mimer  be«a  drirGii  from 
hie  eonntiy  ud  his  fiicade  wt-o  delighted  in  ktm,  for  so 
oA^  cc^»D  tlun  hsnng  wrrtten  tbe  Sitry  vf  Bimiin,  and 
asserted  ten  yesisago,  "tliti  Ae mostaecomplishied  prioca 
in  Europe  wb  bh  Adonis  of  fi^  V  ' 


Retoni.  Alpheiu,  the  diMd  tms  ia  pttat 

That  fhmnk  thj  stxeams :  retora.  Siciliaii  Mobb  I 


ja^^ 


I  look  pnt  of  my  window  and  see  that  a  shower  has  jz 
fiJlcsL :  the  fields  look  green  after  it,  and  a  ro&j  clond 
Langs  over  the  brow  of  tbe  hill ;  a  lily  expands  its  petals 
in  the  moiEtore,  dressed  in  lie  loTely  green-and-white ;  a  _ 
shepheid-boj  has  jost  brooght  some  pieces  of  tnif  with  ■ 
daisies  and  grass  for  his  y oong  mistrees  to  make  a  bed  for 
her  skylark,  not  doomed  to  dip  his  wings  in  the  dappled 
dftwn — my  clondy  thonghts  draw  off,  the  stona  of  angry 
politics  has  blown  over^Jlfr.  Bla<:km>od,  1  am  yours — 
Mr.  Croker,  my  eervice  to  yon — Mr.  T.  Moore,  I  am  aliva-  fl 
and  well — Eeally,  it  Js  womlerfiil  how  little  the  worse  I  ■ 
am  for  fifteen  years'  wear-and-tear,  how  I  come  upon  my 
legE  again  on  the  gronnd  of  tratb  and  nature,  and  "  look 
abroad  into  nniversality,"  fargatting  that   there  is  any 
snch  person  as  myself  in  tbo  world ! 

I  have  let  this  passage  stand  (however  critical)  becanse 
it  may  serve  as  a  practical  iltustratioa  to  show  what 
authors  really  think  of  themselves  when  put  upon  the 
defensive — (I  confess,  tbe  snbject  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  title  at  tbe  head  of  the  Essay!) — and  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  may  reckon  npon  their  fair  portion  of  popularity 
as  the  reward  of  the  exercise  of  an  independent  spirit  and 
such  talents  as  tbey  possess.  It  sometimeB  seems  at  first 
sight  as  if  tbe  low  scurrility  and  jargon  of  abuse  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  overlay  all  common  sense  and  decency 

'  OoD  it  be  repeated  too  often  thnt  tho  Htmls  wuro  sabjecled  !»  i 
the  most  tyrannical  prosecutions  and  tbo  most  minouB  Ones  fiir 
making  this  Btatement  in  tbe  Eixmineri — Ed. 
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by  the  tissue  of  lies  and  nicknaniee,  overlastingly  repeated, 
and  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  those  who  are  not  of 
the  regular  Government  party,  was  peculiar  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  anomalous  growth  of  modem  criticism  ;  but 
if  we  look  back,  we  shall  find  t9ie  same  system  acted  npou 
as  often  as  power,  prejudice,  dnlnees,  and  spite  found  their 
account  in  playing  the  game  into  one  another's  hands — in 
decrying  popular  efforts,  and  in  giving  currency  to  every 
species  of  base  metal  that  had  their  own  conventional 
stamp  upon  it.  The  names  of  Pope  and  Dryden  were 
assailed  with  daily  and  nnspniTug  abuse;  the  epithet 
A.  P.  E,'  was  levelled  at  the  sacred  head  of  the  former; 
and  if  eyen  men  like  these,  having  to  deal  with  the 
consciousneea  of  their  own  iufimiitieB  and  the  insolence  and 
epuma  of  wanton  enmity,  must  have  found  it  tord  to 
poBsess  their  bouIb  in  patience,  any  living  writer  amidst 
Bach  contradictory  evidence  can  scarcely  expect  to  ret«iu 
much  calm  steady  conviction  of  his  own  merits,  or  build 
himself  a  secure  reversioa  in  inamortality. 

However  one  may  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  impatienoe 
tBm  roimd  and  assert  one's  claims  in  the  face  of  low-bred, 
hireling  malice,  I  will  here  repeat  what  I  set  out  with 
saying,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  man  of  sense  and  proper 
spirit  who  would  not  decline  rather  than  court  a  com- 
parison with  any  of  those  names  whose  reputation  he 
really  emulates — who  would  not  he  sorry  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  great  heirs  of  memory  had  aa  many  foibles  as  he 
knows  himself  to  possess — and  who  would  not  shrink  from 
including  himself  or  being  included  by  othevs  in  the  same 
praise  that  was  offered  to  long-established  and  univorsally- 
tickuowledged  merits,  aa  a  kind  of  profanation.  Those 
who  are  ready  to  fancy  tliemselves  Eapbaels  and  Homers 
are  very  inferior  men  indeed— they  have  not  even  an  idea 
of  the  mighty  names  that  "they  take  in  vain,"  They  are 
ftB  deficient  in  pride  as  in  modesty,  and  have  not  so  much 
1  ^osander  fope.  Esquire. — En. 
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■s  Berred  an  apprenticeslup  to  a  true  and  honourable  am- 
bition. Th«y  mielnke  a  oiomentar j  popolarit;  for  l&sting 
renown,  and  a  gangQine  tampeniment  for  the  inGpiratloQB 
of  genius.  The  love  of  fame  la  too  high  and  delicate  a 
feeling  in  the  mind  to  be  mixeii  up  with  realities — it  is  a 
eolitery  abstraction,  the  secret  sigh  of  the  soul — 

It  IE  oil  one  SIS  ve  slicnild  love 

A  bnsht  partioular  £tar,  and  tiuiik  to  wed  it. 

A  name  "  fast -anchored  in  the  deep  abjfis  of  time  "  is  Ilka 
a.  star  tiFinkliiig  in  the  firmament,  cold,  silent,  distant, 
bat  eternal  and  snblime ;  and  oni  transmitting  one  to  poB- 
toritf  is  OB  if  WG  should  contemplate  our  translation  to 
the  skies.  If  we  are  not  contented  with  this  feeling  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  never  sit  in  Cassiopeia's  chair,  nor 
will  our  names,  studding  Ariadne's  OTOwn  or  streaming 
with  Berenice's  locks,  evet  make 

tbe  face  of  hesTen  so  bright. 
That  birds  shall  seas,  "nd  think  it  nere  not  nl^iL 

Those  who  are  in  love  only  with  noise  and  show, 
of  devoting  themselTes  to  a  life  of  study,  had  better  hire 
a  booth  at  Bartlemj  Fair,  or  march  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
cruiting regiment  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flyingl 
It  has  been  urged,  that  however  little  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  indulge  the  reflection  at  other  times  or  out  of 
mere  self-cumplacency,  jet  the  mind  cannot  help  being 
conscious  of  the  effort  required  for  any  great  work  while 
it  is  about  it,  of 

Q^he  Iiie'i  endeavour  and  the  glad  sucoesB.  I 

I  grant  that  there  is  a  sense  of  power  in  aaoh  coses,  with 
the  exception  before  stated  ;  but  then  this  very  effort  and 
state  of  excitement  engruseea  the  mind  at  the  time,  and 
loaves  it  listless  ond  exhausted  afterwards.  The  energy 
we  exert,  or  the  high  state  of  enjoyment  we  feel,  puts  ua 
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out  of  conceit  with  onrselTos  at  other  times  :  compared  to 
■wbflt  we  are  in  tbe  act  of  composition,  we  seem  dull  com- 
monplace people,  generally  spealnng;  and  wliat  we  have 
lieen  able  to  perform  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  than  of 
eelf-congratulation  to  uh.     The  atimuloH  of  writing  is  like 
the  Btimolus  of  iutoxicatioii,  with  which  wo  can  hardly 
^mpathise  in  onr  sober  moments,  when  we  are  no  longer 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  demon,  or  when  the  virtue  la 
gone  out  of  ns.     While  we  are  engaged  in  any  work,  wo 
are  thinking  of  the  snbject,  nnd  cannot  stop  to  admire  our- 
selves; and  when  it  is  done,  welookntit  ivith  comparative 
indifierence.     I  will  ventoro  to  Btty,  that  no  one   bat  a 
pedant  ever  read  hia  own  works  regularly  through.     They 
are  not  7it» — they  are  beaome  mere  words,  waste-paper, 
and  have  none  of  the  glow,  the  creative  onthuBiasm,  the 
Tehemence,  and  natural  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  them. 
When  we  have  once  committed  our  thonghts  to  paper, 
■written  them  fairly  out,  and  seen  that  thoy  are  right  in 
tixe  printing,  if  wo  are  in  car  right  wita,  we  liave  done 
with  them  for  ever.     I  sometimes  try  to  read  an  article 
I  have  written  in  some  magazine  or  roview^ — (for  when 
they  are  bound  np  in  a  volume,  I  dread  the  very  sight  of 
them) — but  fltop  after  a  sentence  or  two,  and  never  recur 
to  the  task,     I  know  pretty  well  what  I  have  to  Bay  on 
the  subject,  and  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  myaelf. 
It  is   the  worst  instance  of  the  6m  repetila  crambe  in  the 
world.     I  do  not  think  thot  oven   painters  have  much 
delight  in  looking  at  their  works  after  they  are  done. 
While  thoy  are  in  progress,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  satis- 
faction is  coDsidering  nhat  has  been  done,  or  what  is  still 
to  do — but  this  is  hope,  is  reverie,  and  ceascx  with  the 
completion  of  our  efforts.     I  should  not  imagine  Raphael 
or  Correggio  would  have  mach  pleasure  in  looking  at  their 
former  works,  though  they  might  recollect  the  pleasure 
they  had  had  in  painting  them  ;  they  might  spy  defects 
in  them  (for  the  idea  of  unattainable  perfection  still  kee^& 
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poco  with  our  actaal  apiironcUes  to  it),  and  bacj  that  th^ 
were  not  worthy  of  iminoi'tolity.  The  greatest  portrftit- 
paiatfr  the  world  ever  saw  used  to  write  under  his  pictures, 
'•  Titiauus faclAat,"  sigaifymg  that  they  were  imperfect; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Chiirles  V.  uceumpaDying  cue  of  his 
most  admired  works,  he  only  qxike  of  the  time  he  had 
been  about  it.  Annibal  Ciiracci  boasted  that  he  could  du 
like  Titian  and  Oorreggio,  and,  like  most  buiistei's,  was 
wrong.' 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  that  of  reading,  while 
we  are  young.  I  have  bad  as  much  of  this  pleasura  as 
perhaps  anyone.  As  I  grow  older,  it  fades ;  or  else,  the 
stronger  stimnlus  of  writing  takes  off  the  edge  of  it.  At 
present,  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  it :  yet  I 
should  like  to  devote  a  year's  entire  leisure  to  a  c-ouibs  of 
the  Ikiglish  Novelists  ;  and  jwrbaps  clap  ou  that  sly  old 
knave.  Sir  Walter,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  astonisbiug 
how  I  used  formerly  to  relish  the  style  of  certain  authors, 
at  a  time  when  I  myself  despaired  of  ever  writing  a  single 
line.  Probably  this  was  the  reason.  It  is  not  in  mental 
as  in  natural  ascent— intellectual  objects  seem  higher  when 
we  survey  them  from  bslow,  than  whoa  we  look  down  &om 
any  given  eleTation  above  the  common  leveL  My  three 
favourite  writers  about  the  time  I  speak  of  were  Burke, 
Junius,  and  Bousseau.  I  was  never  weary  of  admiring 
and  wondering  at  the  felicities  of  the  style,  the  turns  of 
espression,  the  refinements  of  thought  and  sentimont :  I 
laid  the  book  down  to  lind  out  the  secret  of  so  much 
strength  and  beauty,  and  took  it  up  again  in  despair,  to 
read  on  and  adniire.  So  I  passed  whole  days,  months, 
and  I  may  add,  years ;  and  have  only  this  to  say  aow, 
that  as  my  life  began,  so  I  could  wish  that  it  may  end. 
The  last  time  I  tasted  this  luxury  in  its  fall  ijejtfoction 
was  one  day  after  a  sultry  day's  walk  in  summer  between 

'  See  )uB  tipirited  Letter  to  his  cousin  Ludavioo,  on  seoiog  Uut 
pietnres  at  Piiniia. 
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EUnliaiii  and  Alton.     I  was  iairly  tirui  oat ;    I  walked 

into  an  inn-yard  (I  thiii^  at  the  latter  place)  ;  I  was  shown 
hj  the  waiter  to  what  looked  at  firEt  like  conuuoo  out- 
hooses  at  the  other  end  of  it,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  a 
suite  of  rooms,  probably  a  hnndred  years  old— the  one  I 
entered  opened  into  an  oldfaahioneil  garden,  embelliehed 
with  beds  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden  Mercnry;  it  was  wain- 
scoted, and  there  was  a  grave -looking,  dark-coloured  por- 
trait of  Charles  II.  hanging  over  the  tiled  chinueypieco. 
I  had  Love  for  Love '  in  my  pocket,  and  began  to  read  ; 
coffee  was  brought  in  in  a  silver  coffee-pot ;  the  cream, 
the  broad  and  butter,  everything  was  excellent,  and  the 
fluTonr  of  Congreve's  style  prevailed  over  all.  I  prolonged 
the  entertainment  till  a  late  hour,  and  relished  this  divine 
comedy  better  even  than  when  I  used  to  see  it  played  by 
Miss  Mellon,  as  Miss  Prue  ;  Bob  Palmer,  aa  Tailk ;  and 
Bannister,  as  honest  Ben.  This  circumstance  happened 
just  five  years  ago,  and  it  seems  like  yesterday.  If  ] 
count  my  life  so  by  lustres,  it  will  soon  glide  away  ;  yol 
I  shall  not  have  to  repine,  if,  while  it  lasts,  it  is  euriohud 
ffith  a  few  such  reoolleotiona  I 

'  Coiigrevc'e  plnj,— En. 


( 
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TfiKiiK  JH  a  (ii>ii]ar  crawling  along  the  matted  floor  of  tli« 
rriDiii  wlici'u  I  Mi  (not  the  ono  wliich  huH  been  so  well 
kllegoriHoil  in  tho  BdroiraUo  Lines  to  a  Spider,  but  auothei 
of  tli'i  Kunio  edifying  breed) ;  lie  rune  with  heedleea, 
linrriod  liiuito,  lio  Lobbies  awkwardly  towards  me,  he  stops : 
ho  Kl■■^a  the  giant  shadow  before  Lim,  and,  at  a  Iobb 
vJiethdr  to  Tcti'cat  or  proceed,  meditates  his  huge  foe.  Bat 
OK  I  do  not  start  up  and  seize  upon  the  straggling  caitiff, 
as  ho  would  upon  a  haplcES  fly  within  his  toils,  he  takes 
hi'iii't,  mid  ventures  on  with  mingled  cnoning,  impndsnne 
anil  fiiar.  As  he  posses  me,  I  lift  up  the  matting  to  assist 
iiis  oKoape,  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  intruder, 
and  slindder  at  the  recollection  after  he  ia  gone.  A  child, 
a  wouian,  a  clown,  or  a  moralist  a  century  (^o,  would  have 
(ti'iishiHl  tho  little  reptile  to  death  :  my  philosophy  has  got 
biiyond  that.  I  bear  tho  creature  no  illwill,  but  still  I 
hate  the  very  siglit  of  it.  The  spirit  of  malevoleaea 
BorvivfiS  tho  iirttcticol  oiertion  of  it  "We  Team  to  cnrb 
our  will  and  keep  our  overt  actions  within  the  bonuds  ot 


linmaiiity,  long  before  we  tan  subdue  our  Bcntimentg  and 
imaginations  to  tho  same  mild  tono...  We  give  up  tlia~' 
oxtei'ual  demonstration,  the  brdie  violence,  but  cannot  pwrt 
with  tho  essence  or  principle  of  hostility.  We  do  not 
ti'iiid  upon  the  poor  little  animal  in  question  (that  seonis 
imrbarxitts  and  pitiful !)  bnt  we  regard  it  wiiJi  ft  sort  of 
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mfstic  horror  and  superstitdons  loathing.  It  will  ask 
another  hundred  years  of  fine  writing  and  hard  thinking 
to  cure  us  of  the  prejudice,  and  make  ub  feci  towards  this 
ill-omened  tribe  with  something  of  "  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  instead  of  their  own  shyness  and  venom. 

Nature  seema  (the  more  we  look  into  it}  made  up  of 
antipathies :  without  something  to  hate,  we  shonld  losg 
ttii>_vpry  flprin^  of  t.hniif;ht  iind  action.^  liile  ffjjjiJdiurn  J 
to  a  sta^ant  pool,  were  it  not  ruffled  by  the  jarring 
interests,  the  nnrulj  jasgions,  of  mon.  The  white  streak 
in  onr  own  fortunes  is  brightened  (or  just  rendered  Tisible| 
^  maEng  ail  around  It  aa  dark  as  possible ;  so  the  rain-" 
bow  paints  its  form  upon  the  cloud,  la  it  pndeT~  ts  It  ■ 
envy?  la  it  the  force  of  contrast?  Is  it  weakness  or 
malice?  Batao  it  is,  that  there  is  a  secret  affinity  [with.]  a 
hioAermg  after,  evil  in  the^umail  llltild7"ftiid' fhalit!lafc»" 
a  perverse,  but  a  fortunate  delight  in  mischief,  gince  it  is 
ft  never-failing  Boiirc6"TT"SattnftictiOTir"'rnre  good  booh 
grows  insipicl,  wants  variety  anT  spirit.  Fain  is  a  bitter- 
swoet,  wmcn  never  surfeits.  Tjove  turna.  with  a  little 
indnlgence,  to  indifference  or  disguat :  hatred  alone  is; 
itamortaT.'"  D6-we  not  Bee  thia  principle  at  work  every- 
nhere  ?  Animala  torment  and  worry  one  aJiotber  without 
mercy :  children  Irill  flies  for  sport :  every  one  reada  the 
accidentB  and  offences  in  a  newspaper  as  the  cream  of  the 
jest :  a  whole  town  runa  to  be  present  at  a  fire,  and  the 
spectator  by  no  means  exalts  to  Bee  it  extinguished.  It  is 
better  to  have  it  so,  but  it  diminiahca  tbe  interest ;  and 
our  feelings  take  part  with  our  passions  rather  than  with 
onr  nnderstandings.  Men  sBsemble  in  crowds,  with  eager 
enthusiasm,  to  witness  a  tragedy :  but  if  there  were  an 
execution  going  forward  in  tho  next  street,  aa  Mr.  Barke 
observes,  the  theatre  would  be  left  empty.  A  Btrange  cur 
in  a  viUftge,  an  idiot,  a  crazy  woman,  are  set  upon  and 
baited  by  the  whole  community.  Public  nuisances  are  in 
the  natoro  of  psblic  benefits.     How  long  did  the  Pojte, 
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the  BourbonB,  and  the  iBqiiisitioii  keep  the  people  of 

EnglriDiI  iu  brealh,  aiiil  suppI,T  them  with  nicknomea  to 
'Tent  theit  spliiQii  upou  I  Kiul  tliey  dnne  as  odj  Lann  of 
liit«  ?  No :  but  me  linvo  always  a  nuaiitity  of  siiperflnoQB 
bile  npoa  the  stomach,  and  we  wantt-d  aa  object  to  lot  it 
ont  upon.  How  loth  woro  wc  to  give  up  onr  pioiia  belief 
iu  ghoBtB  anil  witclies,  bocauHO  we  liked  to  persecute  the 
one,  and  frighten  ouretlvcs  to  death  with  the  othorl  It 
ia  not  the  qiuility  bo  inncb  as  the  quantity  of  excitement 
thnt  we  are  anxiouB  about :  wc  cannot  boar  a  state  of 
indifference  and  eiiiirii ;  the  mind  eecms  to  abhor  a 
uo'uuni  as  much  as  ever  nature'  was  enppoaed  to  do. 
Even  when  the  Bpii'it  of  the  age  (that  is,  the  progresa  of 
intelloctiuil  refinement,  warring  with  our  natural  in- 
firmities) no  longer  allows  ua  to  carry  our  vindictiyo  and 
headstrong  humours  into  effect,  we  try  to  rcrivo  them  in 
doacriptiun,  aud  keep  up  the  old  bugbears,  the  pbantonu 
of  our  terror  and  our  hat*,  in  imagination.  We  bum 
Guy  Fawkes  in  efiigy,  and  the  hooting  and  buffeting  and 
maltreating  that  poor  tattered  figure  of  rags  and  straw 
makes  a  festival  in  every  village  in  England  once  a  year. 
I'rotcstants  and  FapiHty  do  not  now  huru  one  another  at 
I  the  stake:  but  we  snbEcribe  to  new  cditiuuB  of  Fox''8 
{'Book  of  Marlyrt ;  and  the  secret  of  the  giicccbs  of  tha 
] Scotch  Noveh  is  much  the  same:  they  carry  us  back  to 
the  feudB,  the  huart-hurnings,  the  havoc,  the  dismay,  the 
wrongs  and  the  revenge  of  a  barbarous  age  and  people — 
to  the  rooted  prcjudites  and  deadly  animosities  of  sects 
and  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and  of  contending 
chiefs  and  clana  in  war  nnd  intrigue.  Wo  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  spirit  of  hali'ed  with  nil  of  them  iu  turn.  As 
we  read,  we  throw  aside  tlic  trammels  of  civilization,  the 
flimsy  veil  of  humanity.  ''Off,  you  londiiiys!"  The 
wild  boast  resumes  its  sway  within  ue,  wo  fool  like  hiinting- 
ftnimals,  and  as  the  hound  starts  in  hie  sloop  and  ruBhea 

'  The  orig.  oelil,  ronda  moUer.— Eu, 
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on  tEe  cliase  in  fancy,  tlie  heart  ronses  itself  in  its  natiTe 
lair,  and  utters  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  at  being  reatored  once 
more  to  freedom  and  lawless  nnrestrained  impulses. 
Svery  one  has  liis  full  swing,  or  goes  to  the  Devil  his  own 
way.  Hgw  are  no  Jeremy  Benthara  Panopticons,  none 
of  Mr.  Owen's  impassable  ParallelograniB  (Hob  Roy 
would  have  spurned  and  poured  a  thousand  Gurses  on 
them),  no  long  caloiilations  of  self-interest ;  the  will  takes 
its  instant  way  to  its  object,  as  the  monntain- torrent 
flings  itself  over  the  precipice :  the  greatest  poratble  good 
of  each  individual  consists  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he 
can  to  his  neighbour ;  that  is  charming,  and  finds  a  sure 
and  sympathetic  chord  in  every  breast  I  80  Mr.  Irving, 
the  celebrated  preacher,  has  rekindled  the  old,  original, 
almost  exploded,  hell-fire  in  the  aisles  of  the  Caledonian 
Chapel,  as  they  introduce  the  real  water  of  the  New  River 
ftt  Sadler's  Wells,  to  the  delight  and  aatonishment  of  his 
lair  audience.  'Tig  pretti/,  though  a  plague,  to  sit  and 
peep  into  the  pit  of  Tophet,  to  play  at  snapdragon  with 
flames  and  brimstone  (it  gives  a  smart  electrical  shock,  a 
lively  fillip  to  delicate  constitutions),  and  to  see  Mr. 
Irving,'  like  a  huge  Titan,  looking  as  grim  and  swarthy 
OS  if  hie  bad  to  forge  tortures  for  all  the  damned  I  What 
a  strange  being  man  is  I  Not  content  with  doing  all  he 
can  to  vex  and  hurt  his  fellows  here,  "  upon  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  time,"  where  one  would  think  there  were 
heart-aches,  pain,  disappointment,  anguish, '  tears,  sighs, 
and  groans  enough,  the  bigoted  maniac  takes  him  to  the 
top  of  the  high  peak  of  school — divinity  to  hurl  him  down 
the  yawning  gnU  of  penal  fire ;  his  speculative  malice  asks' 
eternity  to  wreak  its  infinite  spite  in,  and  calls  on  the 
Almighty  to  execute  its  relentless  doom  I  The  csjinibals 
bum  their  enemi^  and  eat  them  in  good-fellowship  with 

'  The  Bev.  Edward  Iiriug,  at  oue  time  a  papular  preacher,  but 
wbo  lived  to  experience  the  fioklenesa  aod  fiimsineae  of  the  public 
favooT. — Ed. 
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one  ancithcr :  moek  OhriBtian  divines  cast  tlioee  who  differ  j 
fi'oiu  thorn  but  a  Liiir's-breadth,  body  aEd  aonl  into  hell-firo 
fur  the  gloiy  uf  Goil  and  the  good  of  Bob  creatures  1  It  is 
wull  tliat  the  power  of  such  porsniiB  ia  not  co-ordinate  with 
their  wills:  indeed,  it  ih  from  tho  seQBe  of  tlieir  weakness 
and  inalijlity  to  control  tlie  opinions  of  otlioi-a,  tLut  they 
tLu8  "  outdo  terniDgnut,"  and  endeavour  to  frighten  them 
intoconfiirmity  by  hig  words  and  monstrous  denunciationfl. 
The  pleasure  of  liiitiu;;,  like  a  yinifioiumB  mir|i'i-i\l,  I'f^ttj 
into'lEu  heart  of  I'oligion,  and  tiiruB  it  to  rankling  spleen 
and  bigotry ;  it  iiia'kuB  pntriotiBm  nn  oscBbo  for'  carryiPj; 
flro,  pDBtllcnco  and  fuBiine  into  other  lands :  it  leaves  to 
vii'tuo  nothing  but  tho  spii'it  of  censoi'ioiisnoas.  and  a 
iHirrow,  joalouH,  inquiaitoriiil  wid.ilifuliuM  over  tho  actiong 
anfl^Tuuiiivfia  of  otTiera,  Whut  Lave  the  diHorent  sects, 
creeds,  docli'inea,  in  religion  been  but  bo  many  protests 
Bot  up  for  nien  to  ivranglo,  to  quarrel,  to  tear  one  another 
in  pieces  about,  like  a  target  as  a  mai'k  to  ahoot  at  ? 
Does  any  one  aapposo  that  tho  lovo  of  coimtry  in  aa 
Englishman  implies  any  friendly  feeling  or  disposition  to 
servo  another  bearing  the  same  nnnie  ?  No,  it  meana 
only  hatred  to  the  French  or  the  inhnbitants  of  any  other 
country  that  we  happen  to  be  at  wol'  with  for  tho  time. 
Docs  the  love  of  virtue  denote  any  wish  to  discover  or 
amend  our  own  faults  ?  No,  hut  it  atones  for  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  om'  own  vices  by  the  most  virulent  in- 
tolerance to  human  frailtiea.  This  principle  is  of  a  most 
universal  application,  It  estenda  to  good  as  well  aa  evil : 
if  it  makes  us  liate  folly,  it  makes  us  no  leas  dissatisfiod 
with  ilistinguished  merit.  If  it  inclines  ua  to  resent  the 
WTongs  of  othera,  it  impels  us  to  ho  aa  impatient  of  their 
proB[>erity.  We  revenge  injuries :  we  repay  bejiefits  with 
ingratituile.  EveiT  our  sfrongcat  poi'tiaTiltea  and  likings 
soon  take  this  turn.  "  Tliat  which  was  luscious  aa  locosts, 
anon  becomes  hittur  as  coI<iqni^tida  ;"  and  love  and  friend- 
ehip  melt  in  their  own  fires.     Wo  hate  eld  £riends :  we 
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liate  old  booka:   we  htkte  old  opinions;   Knil  at  lost  we 
come  to  bate  onrsetTea." 

I  have  observed  that  few  of  those  whom  I  have 
formerly  known  most  intimate,  continue  on  tlie  satoo 
friendly  footing,  or  combine  the  steadincGs  with  the 
warmth  of  attiichmeat.  I  have  been  acfjuaintud  with  two 
or  three  knots  of  inseparable  cutupanioua,  who  eaw  codi 
other  "  six  days  in  the  week,"  that  have  broken  op  and 
dispersed.  I  have  qnarrelled  with  almost  all  my  old 
bienda,  (they  might  aay  this  is  owing  to  my  bad  temper, 
but)  they  have  alao  quarrelled  witii  one  anotbur.  'What 
is  become  of  "that  set  of  whiat-players,"  ci^lcbratuil  by 
EbiA  in  his  notable  EpitUe  to  Hubert  Souihei/,  £«'/.'  (and 
now  I  think  of  it — that  I  myself  have  celebrated  in  this 
very  volume)'  "  that  for  so  many  years  called  Admual 
Barney  friend?"  They  are  scattered,  like  lust  year's 
snow.  Same  of  them  ore  dead,  or  gone  to  live  at  a 
difltance,  or  pass  one  another  in  the  street  like  slrangers, 
ot  if  they  atop  to  speak,  do  it  as  coolly  and  try  to  cut  one 
another  as'  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  ns  hnvo  grown 
rich,  others  poor.  Some  have  got  places  nmler  (ioveru^ 
ment,  others  a  niche  in  the  Quarterlff  Sevieie.  Si^nie 
of  na  have  dearly  earned  a  name  in  the  world ;  wliilst 
others  remain  in  their  original  privacy.  Wo  despise 
the  one,  and  envy  Mid  are  glad  to  mortify  the  other. 
Times  are  changed;  we  cannot  revive  our  old  feelings; 
and  we  avoid  the  sight,  and  ore  uneasy  in  the  presence  of, 
those  who  remind  ua  of  our  infirmity,  and  put  us  upon  an 
effort  at  seeming  cordiality  which  embarrasses  ourselves, 
and  does  net  impose  upon  our  quondam  associates.  Old 
friendships  are,  like  meats  served  up  repeatedly,  cold, 
comfortlees  and  distastefnl.  The  stomach  turns  against 
them.  Either  couBtont  intercourse  and  familiarity  breed 
weariness  and  contempt;   or,  if  we  meet  again  after  an 

'  In  Ihe  Londim  Magaiine  for  October,  1823.— Ei\ 
*  In  the  esaay  On  Oie  Gmvertatian  of  Aulliort. — En. 
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iuterTol  cf  absonco,  ne  appear  no  longer  the  same.  Ons" 
is  too  wiso,  aniithor  too  fi>oUsh,  for  us ;  and  wo  wonder  wa 
did  not  find  this  oat  before.  We  are  disconcerted  and 
kept  in  a  stutc  of  continual  alarm  bj  the  wit  of  one,  or 
tired  to  death  of  the  dullness  of  another,  Tbc  <iood  lliivfja 
of  tUo  first  (besides  leaving  stings  behind  them)  by  repeti- 
tion grow  stale,  and  lose  their  startling  effect ;  and  tho-l 
insipidity  of  the  lost  becomes  intoleriible.  The  moat 
amuaing  or  instructive  companiou  is  at  best  like  a  favourite 
volume,  that  we  wish  after  a  time  to  lai/  upon  tlie  shelf; 
but  as  our  friends  aro  not  willing  to  bo  laid  there,  this  ,. 
produces  a  miBundersfanding  and  ill-blood  between  us,  I 
Or  if  tlio  zeal  and  integrity  of  friendship  is  not  abated,  [n]-or-l 
its  career  interrupted  by  any  obstacle  arising  oat  of  its! 
own  nature,  we  look  out  for  other  subjects  of  complaint 
and  soorces  of  dissatial'action.  Wo  begin  to  criticise  each 
other's  dross,  looks,  and  general  cliaracter.  "Such  a  one 
is  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  sits  so  late 
Another  fails  to  keep  his  appointments,  and  that  is  a  sors 
that  never  healB,  Wo  get  aofiuainted  with  some  fashion- 
able young  men  or  with  a  raistroas,  and  wish  to  introdnoo 
our  friend ;  but  ho  is  awkward  and  a  sloven,  the  interview 
does  not  answer,  and  tliis  throws  cold  water  on  our  inters 
course.  Or  ho  makes  himself  obnoiious  to  opinion ;  and 
we  sbrink  from  our  own  convictions  on  the  suhjoet  aslm, 
eicuee  for  not  dofonding  him.  All  or  any  of  these  cause* 
mount  up  in  time  to  a  ground  of  coolness  or  irritation 
nnd  at  lost  they  break  out  into  open  violence  as  tho  only 
amends  we  can  make  onrsolves  for  suppressing  them'so 
long,  or  the  rcitdiest  means  of  banishing  recuUectioua  of 
former  kinJucKS  so  little  compatible  with  our  present 
feelings.  We  may  try  to  tamper  with  t!io  wounds  an 
patch  up  the  citrcnse  of  departed  friendship  ;  but  the  ono 
mil  lianlly  buav  the  handling,  and  tho  other  ia  not  woi'th 
the  tr(juble  of  embalming  I  Tho  only  way  to  bo  reconciled 
to  old  IJ'ioiids  is  to  port  with  them  for  good  :  at  a  distanco 
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We  may  chance  to  be  throivn  back  {in  a  waking  dream) 
wpon  old  timta  find  old  feelings ;  or  at  any  rate  we 
Bhonld  not  think  of  renewing  our  intimacy,  till  we  have 
iflirly  Hjji'd  our  ajiUe,  or  said,  thought  and  I'tilt  all  the  ill 
"WO  COD  of  each  other.  Or  if  we  can  pick  a  quarrel  with 
some  one  else,  and  make  liini  the  scapegoat,  this  is  an 
«sceI]eQt  contrivance  to  heal  &  broken  buna  I  think  I 
annst  bo  friends  with  Lamb  ag^ain,  sinuo  he  has  written 
that  magnantmouB  Letter  to  Southcy,and  told  T>iin  a  piece 
«if  hie  mind  !     I  don't  knoiv  what  it  is  that  attaches  me  to 

H '  Bu  much,  except  that  he  and  I.  whenever  we  meet, 

sit  in  judgment  on  another  set  of  old  friends,  and  "  carve 
tliem  as  a  disb  fit  for  the  gods,"  There  was  Leigh  Hunt, 
John  Scott,  Mrs.  Montagu,  whose  dark  mvon  locks  make 
a  picturoaqua  background  to  our  discourse,  B^ — -,'  who  is 
grown  fat,  and  is,  they  say,  married,  Bickman  ;  those  had 
■U  separated  long  ago,  and  their  foibles  are  the  common 
link  that  holds  UH  together.  Wo  do  not  afFect  to  condole 
or  whine  over  their  follies  ;  we  enjoy,  wo  laugh  at  thorn, 
till  we  are  really  to  burst  our  sides,  "san»  intermission, 
for  hours  by  the  dial,''  We  serve  up  a  course  of  anecdotea, 
Irails,  master-strokes  of  character,  and  cut  and  hack  at 
them  till  we  are  weary.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  even 
with  us.  For  luy  own  part,  as  I  once  said,  I  like  a  friend 
the  better  fur  having  faults  that  one  can  talk  about. 
"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  "  you  will  never  cease  to  be 
a  philantlicopist  1"  Those  in  question  were  some  of  the 
choice-spirits  of  the  age,  not  "  ftUows  of  no  mark  or 
likelihood  ;"  and  we  so  far  did  them  justice :  but  it  is 
Willi  they  did  not  hear  what  we  sometimes  said  of  them. 


'  Prolwiblj  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  of  Biiyswater,  the  frieuil  of  Lanih 
niid  of  other  lifernry  men  of  tho  day,  Mr,  Huunj  useil  to  giva 
litlk'  (liaiierg,  till  his  dnughtcra  grew  up.  and  wauled  to  be  intro- 
<lin:rd,  when,  tn  the  oiiooynniie  of  Hnrne  of  tha  old  set,  tire  dinnsM 
wero  ulunduned  in  favour  iif  bolls. — En. 

'  Query.    MiuIlu  Suiney. — En. 
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1  oorc  little  wlutt  (iny  one  soya  of  me,  particalnrly  beliind 

my  buck,  find  in  tlie  vv-j  of  critical  and  imaljtica]  discne- 
hIoii  :  it  is  lixiks  of  dulike  and  Bcom  that  I  answer  with 
tlio  woret  Touoro  of  mj  pen.  TLe  espression  of  tLe  face 
vuundH  mo  more  tban  tbo  oxpressioos  of  tbe  tongue.  If 
I  have  in  one  instance  mistuken  tliis  expression,  or  resorted 
to  this  remedy  where  I  ought  not.  1  am  sorry  for  it.  But 
tlio  fnco  WHS  too  fine  over  ivliich  it  mimtled,  and  I  am  too 
old  to  have  mtHiiuderetood  it  I  ...  I  sometimes  go  up  to 
Hamo'H  ;'  and  ax  often  as  I  do,  resolve  never  to  go  again. 
I  do  not  find  tlio  old  homely  welcome.  The  ghost  of 
frieudHliii)  meets  me  at  tbe  door,  and  sits  with  me  all  ■ 
dinner-time.  Tboy  have  got  a  set  of  fino  notions  and  new  " 
acquaintance.  Allusions  to  past  occnrrences  ai'e  thought 
trivial,  nor  is  it  always  safe  to  touch  upon  mofe  general 
BuUjecta.  1 1.  does  not  begin  as  he  formerly  did  every  five 
minutes,  "Fawcett  used  to  say,"  &c.  That  topic  is 
something  woi'n.  The  g^rls  are  grown  up,  ind  have  a 
thousand  accomplishments.  I  perceive  there  is  a  jealousy 
on  both  sides.  Tbey  think  I  give  myself  airs,  and  I  fancy 
tbo  same  of  them.  Every  time  I  am  asked,  "  If  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Washington  Irving  a  veryfiue  writer?"  I  shall 
not  go  again  till  I  receive  an  invitation  for  Christacas  Day 
in  company  with  Mr.  Lisbon.  The  only  intimacy  I  never 
found  to  fiincb  or  fade  was  a  purely  intellectual  one, 
Tbero  was  none  of  tbo  cant  of  caudonr  in  it,  none  of  the 
whine  of  mawkish  sensibility.  Onr  mutual  acquaintance 
wore  considered  merely  as  subjects  of  conversation  and 
knowledge,  not  at  nil  of  affection.  We  regarded  them  no 
mote  in  our  ezporiments  than  "  mice  in  an  air-pump  :"  or 
like  malofaotora,  they  were  rugulaily  cut  down  and  given 
over  to  the  dissocting-knife.  We  spared  neithci'  friend 
nor  foe.  We  sacrificed  human  infirmities  at  tbo  slirine  of 
truth.     The  skeletons  of  character  might  bo  seen,  after 

'  In  tlio  formDr  editiona  llie  nnnio  itmid  Ibua  ;  M — ;  but  there  lU 
he  no  dottht,  I  think,  of  the  psimin  here  poinlfd  at. — En. 
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tJie  juice  was  estrticted,  dangling  in  tlio  air  litis  fliee  in 
•iobwebs  :  or  they  were  kopt  for  I'uture  inBpection  in  some 
refilled  acid.  The  demonstration  was  an  beautiful  as  it 
"waa  now.  There  is  no  Btirfoiting  on  gall :  nothing  keeps 
So  well  aa  a  decoction  of  spleen.  We  grow  tired  of  every 
■thing  but  tiirrijrig  ftlmrp  itifai  ri'licBUiiTi'"!  ti^iiigriitiiTginp 
oiir8elvea_on^th(jii  dtifectsi. 

We  take  a  dislike  to  our  favonrite  books,  after  a  time, 

for  the  same  reaBon.     We  cannot  read  the  same  worka  for 

«^er.     Our  honeymoon,  even  though  we  wed  the  Muse, 

anust  come  to  an  end  ;  and  is  fuUowed  by  indifference,  if 

Xaot  by  disgust.     There  ojo  some  works,  those  indeed  that 

Jirodnce  the  most  striking  effect  at  first  by  novelty  and 

tolduefla  of  outline,  tliat  will  not  bear  reading  twice : 

others  of  a  less  eitravogant  chitrector,  and  that  excite  and 

i'Eipay  atteution  by  a  greater  nicety  of  details.  Lave  hardly 

Interest  enough  to  keep  alive  our  continued  enthusiasm. 

Ihe  popularity  of  the  moat  suacessful  writers  operates  to 

\voau   ns   trom   them,  by  the  eant  and  fuss  that  is  made 

about  them,  by  hearingtheirnamc-Bovorlaatingly  repeated. 

Hud  by  the  number  of  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  ad- 

Xuirers  they  draw  after  them : — wo  as  little  like  to  have  to 

^rag  others  from  their  unmorited  obscurity,  lost  wc  should 

fee   eiposed  to  the  uharge  of  affectation  and  singularity  of 

taste.     There  is  nothing  to  be  said   respecting  an   author 

that  all  the  world  kave  made  up  their  minds  about :  it  is 

a  thankless  as  well  as  hopeless  task  to  recommend  one 

that  nobody  bos  ever  heard  of.     To  cry  up   Bliakeepeare 

as  the  god  of  our  idolatry,  seems   like  a  vulgar  iiittional 

prejudice :  to  take  down  a  volume  of  Chancer,  or  Spenser, 

or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  Ford,  or  Marlowe,  has  very 

much  tbo  look  of  pedantiy  and  egotism.     I  contbsa  it 

makes  me  hate  the  very  name  of  Fame  and   Genius,  when 

works  like  these  ace  "  gone  into  thu  wastes  of  time,"  while 

,     each  successive  generation  of  fouls  is  busily  employed  in 

tottding  the  trash  of  the  day,  and  women  of  fa^on  ^avelj 
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join  with  ttoir  waiting-maida  in  diBcnHsiiig  the  preference 
between  the  Paradiai;  Lust  and  Mr.  Moore's  Lores  of  the 
Angels.  I  was  pleosod  the  other  day  on  going  into  a  shop 
to  ask,  '•  If  they  had  any  of  the  Sfotck  North  ?"  to  be 
told — "  That  they  had  jnst  Kont  ont  the  hiat,  Sir  A-ndrca 
Wi/Ue  P' — Mr.  Gait  will  also  be  pluused  with  this  answer  ! 
The  reputation  of  some  books  is  raw  and  unaired  :  that  of 
others  is  worm-eaten  and  mouldy.  Whyfii  our  affections 
on  that  whieh  wo  cannot  bring  ooreelvca  to  have  faith  in, 
or  which  others  hayo  long  ceased  to  tronhlo  themaelves 
ahoiit  ?  I  am  half  afraid  to  look  into  Tom  Jonei,  lest  it 
ehould  not  anBwer  my  eipoctations  at  this  time  of  day  ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  I  ahonld  certainly  he  disposed  to  fling  it 
into  the  fire,  and  never  look  into  another  novel  while  I 
lived.  But  surely,  it  may  bo  said,  there  ore  some  works 
that,  like  nature,  can  never  grow  old ;  and  that  must 
always  touch  the  imagination  and  passions  alike  1  Or 
there  are  passages  that  seem  as  if  we  might  brood  over 
them  all  our  lives,  aud  not  exhaust  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  admiration  they  eseito  :  they  become  favourites,  and 
we  are  fond  of  them  to  a  sort  of  dotage.     Here  is  one : 

-  Sitting  in  uiy  window 


PrrTitlDi;  my  thoagbta  in  lawo,  I  uiw  b  gnd, 
I  thonglit  (but  it  wiia  yon),  eater  our  gatea  : 
Mj  liloml  Hew  out  and  tiack  agwu,  ea  fast 
Aa  I  lind  ]iulfed  it  forth  aad  £uck»ii  it  in 
Like  breath  ;  thee  was  I  euUpd  nnnj  In  buta 
To  ciittrtiiin  you  :  nevor  ivu3  u  umn 
TliriiBt  from  a  ahoepofjto  to  a  sccptro.  raiaed 
60  high  in  ihouglita  aa  I ;  you  left  n  kiaa 
Upon  thciie  U]>3  then,  whinh  I  miduii  to  keep 
From  ytju  for  ever.     I  did  hear  yoa  tuik 
Fur  alioie  Hinging ! 

A  passage  like  this,  indeed,  leaves  a  taste  on  the  palate 
like  nectar,  and  we  soom  in  reading  it  to  sit  with  the  goda 
at  their  giddon  tables  :  but  if  we  repeat  it  often  in  ordi- 
nary moods,  it  loses  its  flavour,  becomes  vapid,  "  the  wine 
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t^  poetry  is  Jniiik.  and  but  the  lees  remain."  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  wc  call  in.  the  aid  of  extraordinary  circum- 
gtuncee  tu  set  it  oif  to  iL'lvantage,  oa  tho  reciting  it  to  d 
friend,  or  after  h«ying  our  feelings  excited  by  a  long  walk 
in  Bomo  romiintic  situntiun,  or  wliilo  we 

Y\i\s  nitU  Amnryllia  in  tbo  eliodis 

Or  with  tiie  tangled  of  Ktsra'a  linir— 

WC  afterwords  utsH  tbe  accumpanyiug  circomstanccB,  and 
instead  uf  transferring  the  rccullection  of  them  lo  the 
fikvouruble  siile,  regret  what  we  buve  lost,  and  strive  in 
vain  to  bring  back  *'  the  irrevocable  hour  "^wondering 

kin  Boino  itistuncc'S  how  we  anrvivo  it,  and  at  the  melancholy 
Irlaiit  tbiit  in  k'ft  behind !  The  pleaBUie  rises  to  ile  height 
ill  S'jme  moment  of  calm  solitude  or  iutuiicatiug  sympathy, 
declines  over  ftftcr,  uiid  from  tho  comparjeun  and  a  con- 
Buioua  fiLlling-otf,  leaves  rather  a  sense  of  satiety  and  irk- 
BomenosB  behind  it.  .  .  .  '' Is  it  the  some  in  pictures?" 
I  confess  it  is,  witli  all  but  those  from  Titian's  band.  I 
don't  know  nby,  but  an  air  brciilhes  from  his  landscapes, 
pure,  refreshing,  as  if  it  camo  frum  other  years  ;  there  is 
B  look  in  his  faces  thiit  never  possea  away,  I  saw  one  the 
other  diiy-  Aiiiidst  tho  hcartloss  deselation  and  glittering 
finery  of  Fontbill.  thoro  is  a  portfolio  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  It  opeiia,  and  a  yonng  female  head  looks  from  it ; 
a  child,  yet  woman  grown ;  with  an  air  of  rustic  innocence 
and  the  gritces  of  a  princess,  her  eyes  liio  those  of  doves, 
tho  lips  about  to  open,  a  smile  of  pleasing  dimpling  the 
whole  face,  tho  jowela  sparkling  in  her  crisped  hair,  her 
yontliful  shape  compressed  in  a  rich  antique  dresa,  oa  the 
bnrsting  leaves  contain  the  April  buds  1  Why  do  I  not 
call  up  this  iioage  of  gentle  sweetness,  and  place  it  as  a 
perpetual  biirricr  between  mischance  and  me  'I — It  is 
bociiuse  pk-asure  aslis  a  greater  otlbrtjjf  tlig.  Diind  to  suj)- 
port  it  than  pain  ;  and  we  turti_aftMV_Uttleidlo  ilftllinnnf, 
from  what  we  loTe  to  what  we  bate  ! 

As  to  my  old  opinions,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  them.    L 
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have  renaou,  for  tliey  have  deceived  me  sndly,  I  was 
taught  to  thiuk,  ojid  I  was  willing  to  biilieTe,  that  goniuB 
was  uot  u  biiwd,  that  virtuo  ivaa  not  a  rnaak,  that  liiierty 
waa  not  u  namu,  tLut  love  liail  h&  seat  iii  tlte  hnmau  heart. 
Now  I  woulil  card  little  if  tlieso  worila  were  atrui^k  out  of 
the  dictionary,  or  if  I  had  never  heard  them.  They  are 
become  to  nay  eara  a  mockery  mid  a  dream.  Instead  of 
patriots  and  frienda  of  freedoia,  I  ace  nothing  but  the 
tyrant  and  the  slavo,  the  pooidc  linked  with  kings  to  rivet 
on  tho  chains  of  dospetiani  and  superetition.  1  see  folly 
join  with  knavery,  and  togelhor  make  up  public  Bi>irit  and 
public  ojiiniona,  I  see  tho  iiiKolent  Tory,  tho  blind 
Keformer,  tho  coward  Whig !  If  mankind  had  wished  for 
what  ia  right,  they  might  have  had  it  long  ago.  The 
theory  is  plain  enough ;  bnt  they  are  prnno  to  iniBchief, 
"  to  every  good  work  reprobate."  I  have  Been  all  that  had 
been  done  by  tho  mighty  yeaniings  of  tho  fipirit  and  intel- 
lect of  nioa,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  wortliy,"  and 
that  promised  a  proud  opening  to  truth  and  good  through 
the  vista  of  future  years,  imdone  by  one  man,  with  just 
glimmering  of  understanding  enough  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  king,  but  not  to  comprehend  how  he  could  be  king 
of  a  free  people  !  I  have  seen  thie  triumph  celfcbratcd  by 
poets,  the  friends  of  my  youth  and  the  friends  of  man,  but 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  infuriate  tide  that,  setting 
in  from  a  throne,  bore  doim  every  distinction  of  tight 
reason  before  it ;  and  I  have  seen  all  those  who  did  uot 
join  in  applauding  this  insult  and  outrage  on  humanity 
proscribed,  hunted  down  (they  and  thoir  friends  mode  a 
byword  of),  ho  tliat  it  has  become  an  understood  thing  that 
no  one  can  live  by  his  talenta  or  Ituuwledge  who  is  not 
ready  to  prostitute  those  talents  and  that  knowledge  to 
betray  his  species,  and  prey  upon  his  foUow-nian.  "  This 
was  eome  time  a  mystery  :  but  tho  time  gives  evidence  of 
it."  The  echoes  of  liberty  had  awakened  once  more  in 
Ijpain,  and  the  morning  of  hope  dawned  again  :  but  that 
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dawn  has  been  orercast  by  the  foul  breath  of  bigotry,  and 
those  reviving  sounds  stifled  by  fresh  cries  &om  the  time- 
rent  towers  of  the  laquisitioii ;  rnuT)  yipl^irg  fga  it  is  fit 

).A  aliniili1|firet.  ^  lin.fj  '"'-f  p,  Tjpt  in0|-0  to  tho  1  DDBte  pBF- 

versity  and  dastard  spirit  of  his^own  pnturo  whiM  leaves 
no  room  for^-Jarthfir  linpo  or  diaappointmept.  And 
England,  that  arch-reformer,  that  heroic  deliverer,  that 
mouther  about  liberty  and  tool  of  power,  stands  gaping 
by,  not  feeling  the  blight  and  mildew  coming  over  it,  nor 
its  very  bones  crack  and  tnrn  to  a  paste  under  the  grasp 
and  circling  folds  of  this  new  monster— Legitimacy  1  In 
private  life  do  we  not  see  hypocrisy,  servility,  solfishnesB, 
folly,  and  impudence  succeed,  while  modesty  shrinks  &om 
the  encounter,  and  merit  is  trodden  underfoot?  Howoil«n 
is  "  the  rose  plucked  &om  the  forehead  of  a  virtuous  love 
to  plant  a  blister  there  1"  What  chance  is  there  of  tho  suc- 
cess of  real  passion  1  What  certainty  of  its  continuance  ? 
Seeing  all  this  as  I  do.  and  iinr»vp11i]ig  ttie  wpjijif  human 
life  into  its  various  threads  of  meannesB,  spite,  cowardice, 
want  of  feeling,  and  want  of  understanding,  of  indiSbrence 
towaqls  others  and  ignnrftncc  f^  o^iraelves — seeing  euBtom 
prevail  over  all  eiicellence.  itself  giving  way  to  infiimj — 
mistaken  as  I  have,  been  in  my  "public  and  pmate  hope^. 
calculating  others  from  myself,  and  .calculating  WTOBft-i 
always  disappointed  where  I  placed  most  reliance ;  the 
dupe  of  friendahip,  and  tho  fool  of  love ; — have  I  not  reason 
to  hate  and  to  despise  rayp<ij£?. .  .^^.C^Li  ?2J  ftit^  chiefly 
for  not  having  hated  and  despised  the  world  enot^h.' 

>  The  only  eicaption  to  the  general  drift  oF  this  Easaj  (and  that 
is  an  exoeptioD  ia  theory — ^I  know  of  none  in  proctice)  is,  that  in 
reading  we  alwnja  take  the  right  side,  and  make  the  case  properly 
ourotm.  Out  ImagiBatioas  are  sufBciontlyescited,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  but  as  a  pure  creation  of  the  minil,  nod  ws 
therefore  yield  to  the  natural,  unworped  imptesaion  of  good  and 
evil.  Our  own  p^siona.  intereats,  and  prejudices  out  of  the 
queetiou,  or  in  an  abstracted  point  of  view,  we  judge  fairly  and 
osnacieiiliouat  J :  for  couECience  is  nothing  but  the  abstract  idea  of 
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It  ftppeors  to  me  that  the  truth  of  pliyaiognnmy  (if  ve 
tilow  it)  overturns  the  scienco  of  cnmiology.  for  iastance, 
the  Byatem  of  Drs.  Gall  ami  BiJurzheim  snppoBeB  that 
every  bamp  or  protiiheraiioe  on  the  skull  is  nocesearily 
produced  by  an  oxtraordiiiary  protrusion  of  the  brain  or 
increaeo  of  the  organ  of  percoption  inimaliately  under- 
neath it  Now  behind  a  groat  part  of  tho  fiice  we  have 
no  brain,  and  can  have  no  such  organs  esiEting  and  ac' 
uounting  for  the  extomal  phenomena ;  and  yet  here  are 
prujeetioua  or  ramificationB  of  bones,  muBcles,  &c.  which 
are  allowed  hy  those  rcasoaers  anil  most  other  persona  to 
indicate  character  and  intellocl  just  aa  surely  as  the  now- 
discoverod  organs  of  craniulogy.  If  thenthsfie  prqjcctiona 
or  modificationa  of  the  countenance  have  such  force  and 
meaning  where  there  is  no  brain  undemoath  to  account 
for  them,  ia  it  not  clear  that  in  other  cases  tlie  theory 


right  and  wrong.  But  no  sooner  bure  we  to  act  or  anffer,  than  ths 
siiirit  of  coDtriLilictiDu  or  eoiae  other  demon  crimes  mta  piny,  and 
there  is  nn  end  of  common  aenso  uud  reaaon.  Even  the  very 
Btrengl.h  of  the  upcoulativu  fncully,  or  the  desire  to  square  things 
Willi  en  iiUiil  Htanctnrd  of'  perfoction  (iFhotiiBr  we  cun  or  no)  leads 
pidFliapa  to  liHlf  tlie  B.bB4fditieH  o-nj  mi&eriea  of  icnnkind.  We  are 
hunting  fitter  whut  weTJiinnot  find,  and  quarrelling  witli  the  yood 
wilhin  our  reach.  Among  the  Ihousnnda  Uiot  Iiqvd  read  Tlie  Heart 
of  Midlnlhian  there  n-psuredly  never  was  a  single  person  who  did 
nnt  iviali  Jfnuie  Ueans  hhcci'bb.  Even  Gontle  George  was  eorry  for 
what  he  hud  done,  when  it  wna  over,  though  ho  would  lime  played 
the  aame  prunh  the  next  dity  :  fltid  the  'tnknoicn  author,  in  his 
inin.ediftte  cliiimcter  i<(  contributor  io  Ill'iiJcieoiid  and  the  Sealiiid. 
is  tthout  aa  respectable  a  [leraeringe  na  Daddy  Eetlon  hiin.«e]f.  On 
the  stage,  evei?  one  takes  jjart  with  Olhtllo  ngflin=t  Ingo.  Do  boys 
at  sohool,  in  rejwiing  Homer,  genernlly  aiiie  with  tho  Greeks  or 
Trojaofl? 
^  CuuijtBxe  Essay  IL  aupriJ.— £lix 
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wbioh  aaanmes  that  such  projections  can  only  be  canBed 
ij  ut  extraordinary  pressare  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  ap- 
propriate local  organ  within,  is  in  itself  an  obyiuns  tallacf 
and  contradiction  ?  The  long  pmdent  clun,  the  scornfol 
nose  (muo  aduaco),  the  good-natored  niuuth  ore  proTcrbiol 
in  physiognomy,  bat  are  totally  excluded  &oin  the  organic 
Bystem.  I  mentioned  this  objection  once  to  Dr.  Spurzheim 
personally,  bat  he  only  replied — "  We  have  bested  of 
physiognomy  in  oar  larger  work !"  1  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  answer. 

I  am  atterly  ignorant  of  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical part  of  this  qnestion,  and  only  propose  to  point 
ont  a  few  errors  or  defects  in  his  syBtcm,  ivhicb  appear  ou 
ttte  author's  own  showing,  in  the  manner  of  marginal  notes 
on  the  work.  I  would  observe,  by-tbo-bye,  that  tbo  style 
and  manner  of  the  writer  are  not  sncb  as  to  induce  the 
reader  to  plaoo  a  very  implicit  reliance  on  bis  authority ; 
ftnd  in  a  subject  which  ia  so  mncb  an  occult  science,  a 
terra  iiuxignila  in  the  world  of  obRcrvatiun,  depending 
on  tbe  traveller's  report,  authority  is  a  good  deal. 
The  craniologist  may  make  fools  of  his  disciplcB  at 
pleasnre,  unless  he  is  an  honest  man.  They  have  uo 
check  upon  bim.  The  face  ia  aB  "a  buuk  where  men  may 
read  strange  matters ;"  it  is  open  to  every  one ;  the  lan- 
guage of  eipreasion  is  as  it  wcro  a  kind  of  motbor-tonguo, 
in  which  every  one  acquires  more  or  loss  tact,  so  that  bis 
own  practical  judgment  forms  a  test  to  confirm  or  contra- 
dict tbe  interpretation  which  is  given  of  it.  But  the  skull, 
on  which  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzbeim  have  laid  their  bands 
for  the  discovery  of  so  many  important  and  undeniable 
truths,  nobody  else  knows  anything  about,  except  as  they 
are  pleased  to  toll  UB.  It  is  concealed  from  ordinary  ob- 
servation by  a  covering  of  hair,  and  we  must  go  by  hearsay. 
Wo  may  indeed  examine  one  or  two  individual  instances, 
and  grope  out  our  way  to  truth  in  the  dark;  but  there 
oan  be  no  habitual  conclusion  formed,  no  brood  light  ( f 
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eitperiesoe  tliTown  npos  the  Bubjcct.     Tho  aubeliever  in 
Iho  fasliionablo  ajBtem  may  well  oxcliiiin — 

Oh !  let  DID  iiiirisb  in  the  taee  of  day  I 
Tho  only  opportimity  fur  fiiirly  studying  ttis  qnestion 
was  at  the  period  when  people  wore  ai+ificial  hnir;  for 
then  nny  well-dispoaed  person  hud  only  to  pull  off  hie  m'g, 
aflil  shoio  i/ou  hi»  mlnil.'  But  tlie  hair  ia  a  sort  of  niitnral 
uiafik  to  the  hoad.  Tie  crMiiologJst  inileal  "  draws  the 
curtain,  and  showa  tho  picture  ;"  but  if  there  is  the  least 
want  of  good  faith  in  him,  the  Bcience  is  all  abroad  again. 
UnfortuHfticly  for  the  credit  due  to  hie  system,  Dr. 
Spurzheim  (or  his  predeceBsov,  Dr.  Gail,  who  got  up  tho 
facts)  has  very  much  tho  air  of  a  Gommu  qnack-dnctor. 
He  is,  so  to  speak  it,  the  Barou  Mnncbausen  of  marrellona 
metaphysics.  Hia  object  is  to  astonish  the  I'cador  into  _ 
belief,  as  jugglers  nin.ke  clowns  gape  and  swallow  Tphat-  fl 
ever  they  please.  He  fabritales  wonders  with  easy 
assurance,  and  deals  in  men  "  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders,  and  the  antliiopophagi,  that  e-ach 
ottier  eat."  Ho  readily  admita  whatever  suits  his  purpose, 
and  magisterially  doubts  whatever  makes  against  it.  Ho 
has  a  cant  of  credulity  mixed  up  with  the  cant  of  scepti- 
cism— things  not  easily  reconciled,  except  by  a  very 
delibemto  offoi't  indeed.  Thero  is  something  gross  and 
fulsome  in  all  this,  that  has  tended  to  bring  discredit  on  a 
system  which  after  all  has  probably  some  foundation  in 
nature,  but  which  is  here  overloaded  with  esaggeratfid 

'  There  ia  a  follow  in  Hogarth's  "  SHoation  Dmnor,"  holding  hie 
■nig  in  one  hnnd,  and  wiping  liia  buro  scBlp  tfIUi  the  other.  Wliet 
a  pi'pp  for  a  crnniologiat  I  Let  him  lot*  well  to  it,  nnd  hee  that  hia 
Bvstpni  is  liorao  ont  by  the  gtature,  cliarHck-r,  mid  adions  of  tlia 
portmit  I  A  oelebrfltcd  Scntuh  burriaier  beini;  introduced  to  Dr. 
Spuizhelm  witlinnt  hia  vlg,  said — ''It  ia  dangerous  to  c^penr 
befoi-e  j'fiu.  Doctor,  at  Ibis  diaaii  van  Inge."    To  whioli  the  Doctor 

replieil — "Oh!  you  Iihto  nothing  to  fear.    Tour  head "    "At 

linsi,''   intirrupted  the  Other,  "yon  wilt  Dnt  find  the  organ  ot 
^l^nllt;  there  I" 
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ami  dogmatical  asseFtdoiiH,  warrftntod  for  facta.  We  donbt 
lliQ  whole,  when  ws  kaaw  a  part  to  be  false,  aud  withhold 
OUT  aesent  from  n  creed,  the  great  apostle  of  which  wants 
modeaty,  candour,  and  Bolf-knowledge !  AnolLer  thing  to 
be  considered,  and  in  truth  the  great  Ktumliling-blouk  in 
the  way  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Bjatoin,  is  this,  that  the 
principle  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man  is  one,  whereas  the 
present  doctiine  Buppuses  it  to  be  many.  Tlio  mind  is  one, 
vt  it  ia  iutinito.  If  there  ia  not  eomo  singlo,  supeiin- 
tendingfaculty  or  conscious  power  to  which  all  snborJiuiito 
iirgauic  improBsions  arc  referred  as  tu  a  centra,  and  which 
decides  and  i«aote  npon  them  all,  then  there  is  no  end  of 
particular  organs,  and  there  niiiat  be  not  only  an  organ 
for  poetry,  but  nn  organ  fur  poetry  of  every  sort  aed  size, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  This  willbesi^on  mnroat  htrgo  when 
we  come  to  d-  tails  ;  but  at  present  I  wi-h  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  eorner-stiine  or  fundamental  principle  in  the  argument. 
Of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Spurzheim.  cloara  the  ground 
before  him,  and  disarms  the  incredulity  of  the  reader  by 
a  string  of  uudeiiiahle  or  ec[ui70cal  prepositions  blended 
together,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 

"  The  doctrino,  that  everything  is  provided  with  its  own 
proportiep,  was  from  time  to  time  checked  by  metaphysicians 
■nd  echolaatic  divines  ;  but  by  degrees  it  guined  ground, 
and  the  niaiim  that  matter  is  inert  was  entirely  refuted- 
Natural  philosophers  discovered  corporeiil  properties,  the 
laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  chemical  afGnity,  of 
fermentation,  and  evou  of  organizitiou.  They  considered 
the  phenomena  of  vegetables  as  tie  production  of  material 
qualities — as  properties  of  matter,  Glissou  nttribntod  to 
juatter  a  particular  activity,  and  to  the  aoimnl  fibro  a 
^fcecific  irritability.  Do  Gorter  acknowledged  in  vegetable 
^fe  something  more  than  pure  mechanism.  Winter  and 
Zups  proved  that  tiie  phenomena  of  vegetable  Ufa  ought 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  irritability.  Of  this,  Buvftva.\ 
jjheiiomenfl  of  Bowers  and  leavas  indicate  a  great  legYte. 
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The  hop  and  Prench-bean  twina  round  rodB  wliich 
planted  near  them.  The  tendrils  of  vinea  curl  roimd 
poles  or  thH  branehes  of  neighbouring  trees.  The  ivy 
climbs  the  oak,  and  ftdhores  to  its  sides,  &c.  Now  it 
would  be  absTirfl  to  pretend  that  tlio  organization  of  animals 
is  entirely  destituto  of  properties :  therefore  Frederick 
Hoffman  took  it  for  tiio  basis  of  his  system,  that  the 
human  body,  like  all  other  bodies,  is  endowed  with. 
material  properties." ' 

"  Here  bo  truths,"  but  "  dnshod  and  browed  with  lies  " 
or  doubtful  points.     Tet  they  pass  altogether  without 
discrimination  or  selection.     There  ia  a  siraplicity  in 
many  of  the  propositions  amounting  to  a  sort  of  hunlmmie. 
There  is  an  over-measure  of  candour  and  plainness.     A.H 
man  who  gravoly  informs   you,  as  an  important  phHo-  ^ 
Bophioal  discovery,  that  "  the  tendrils  of  vines  curl  round 
poles,"  and  that "  the  human  body  is  endowed  with  material 
properties,"  may  oscape  without  the  imputation  of  inttmd- 
iug  to  delndo  tho  unwary.   But  these  kind  of  innocent  pre- 
tences are  like   shoeing- horns   to   draw  on  the  hardest 
CO116OC1U0DC08.    By  the  serious  ofFor  of  this  meat  for  babes 
you  are  prepared  to  swallow  a  horse-dreneli  of  parboiled  _ 
paradoses.     You  are  thrown  off  your  gnard  into  a  state  oi  ■ 
good-natured  surprise,  by  the  utter  wont  of  all  meaning  ; 
and  our  craniologist  cati:lie8  his  wondering  disciples  in  a 
trap  of  truisms.     Instances  might  bo  multiplied  from  this 
pai't  of  the  work,  where   the  writer  is  occupied  in  getting 
up  the  plot,  and  lulling  asleep  any  suspicion  or  feeling  of 
petulance   in   the  mind    of  tho   public.     Just  after,  be  ■ 
says —  H 

"  In  fiirmor  times  there  were  pbilosophers  who  tbougLt      ' 
that  tho  soul  forms  its  own  body  ;   but  if  this  be  the  case, 
lui  ill-forincJ  body  never  could  be  endowed  with  a  pood 
Boul.     All  the  natural  influence  of  generatiun,  nutrition, 
oUiuate,  odacaliun,  &c  would   iherefure  be  inexplicable. 
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Bence,  it  la  mncli  more  Teasoniilile  to  tliiiik  that  tlie  eonl, 
in  this  life,  \s  ouly  confiaed  in  tho  body,  and  miikoa  use  ut 
its  respective  inetruiucnts,  which  enlirely  dcjwud  on  tbo 
lows  uf  the  orgauizadon.  In  blinducEB,  the  eoul  is  not 
mutilated,  but  it  cannot  perceive  light  without  eyes,  &c." 
IDiVA  other  mailers  of  like  pith  and  inomeul.  The  author's 
etyle  is  interlarded  with  too  umny  hatcta  and  thcre/i'res ; 
neither  do  hia  inferencoa  hang  well  together.  They  are 
ill-CGmeiited.  He  announces  iDstcaJ.  of  demonstrating; 
and  jumps  at  a  conclasion  in  a  heavy,  awkward  way.  He 
constuntlj  assumes  tho  point  in  dispute,  or  makos  a 
difficulty  on  one  side  of  a  questton  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
opposite  view  of  it.  What  credit  con  bo  attached  to  him 
in  matters  of  fact  or  theory  where  he  must  have  it  almost 
all  hiB  own  ivay,  when  he  prosumcB  so  much  on  tho 
eull3ii[ily  of  his  readers  in  common  argament  ?  "If  these 
things  are  done  in  tho  green  treo,  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry  ?" — Once  more : 

"  No  one  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  tho  five  senses  are 
the  [iroduction  of  our  will ;  their  laws  are  determined  by 
nature.  Tlwrefore  as  soon  as  an  animal  moots  with  tho 
food  destined  for  it,  its  smell  and  tasto  declare  in  favour 
of  it.  Thu»  it  is  not  astonishing  that  a  kid,  taken  from 
the  uterus  of  its  mother,  preferred  hroom-tnps  to  other 
vegetabloa  which  were  presented  to  it.  And  Kicherand  is 
ttTOUg  in  saying—'  If  such  a  fact  havo  any  reality,  we 
should  be  forced  to  admit  that  an  animal  may  possess  a 
foreknowledge  of  what  is  proper  for  it ;  and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  any  imjirossioua  which  may  be  afterwards 
received  by  the  senses,  it  is  capable,  from  the  moment  of 
birtii,  of  choosing,  that  is,  of  comparing  and  judging  of 
what  is  prtseated  to  it.'  Tho  hog  likewise  eats  the  acorn 
the  first  time  ho  finds  it.  Animals  however  have,  on  that 
account,  no  need  of  any  previous  oifircise,  of  any  innate 
idea,  of  any  compaiifion  or  reflection.  Tho  relations 
between  tho  cxtomol  world  and  the  five  senses  are  deter- 
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mined  b;  creation.  Wo  cannot  see  as  red  tliat  whicli  is 
fellow,  nor  as  great  that  which  is  Itttlc.  How  ehonld 
animals  have  any  idea  of  what  tlioy  haye  not  felt?"  ' 

This  is  what  might  be  termed  the  ijicliiaire  slijle  in 
argument.  It  ia  iiupotisihle  to  diatingnieli  the  premisea 
fi.-om  the  coEcluBion.  We  have  facta  for  arguments,  and 
arguments  for  facts.  He  plays  off  a  phantasmagoria  of 
illustrations  as  pruofe,  Viku  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the 
Alchemist.  It  is  lilce  being  in  a  roundabout  at  a  fair,  or 
skating,  or  flying.  It  ia  not  easy  to  malte  out  even  the 
terms  of  the  question,  ho  completely  are  they  overlaid  and 
involved  one  in  the  other,  and  that,  as  it  should  seem, 
purposely,  or  from  a  hahit  of  confoanding  the  plainest 
tliinga.  To  proceed,  howerver,  to  something  more  material. 
In  treating  of  innate  facnlties,  Dr.  Spurzheim  runs  the 
following  career,  which  will  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  vagueness  and  contradictorinesa  of  his  general  mods 
of  reasoning. 

"  Now  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  all  the  instinctive 
aptitudes  and  iaclinatiuns  of  animals  aro  innate.  Ia  it  not 
evident  that  the  faculties  by  which  the  spider  makes  its 
web,  the  honey-bee  its  cell,  the  beaver  its  hut,  the  bird  its 
nest,  &e.  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  animals  ? 
When  the  young  duck  or  tortoise  runs  towards  the  water 
lU  soon  as  batched,  when  the  bird  bmsLoa  the  worm  with 
its  bill,  when  the  monkey,  buforo  he  eats  the  may-bug, 
bites  off  its  head,  &C.  —  all  these  and  similar  dispositions  are 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  animals ;  but  they  are 
not  at  oil  acquired." 

If  by  acquired,  be  meant  that  these  last  acts  do  not 
wise  out  of  certain  impressions  made  on  tbe  senses  by 
different  objects,  (such  as  tbe  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
smell  of  food,  Ac.)  this  is  by  no  means  either  clear  or 
acknowledged  on  all  hands. 

"According  to  the  same  law,"  he  adds,  [What  la 
'  Piigi'59. 
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'■  the  hamatcr  gfttliers  com  anJ.  gcain,  the  d'jg  hides  his 
snperfluona  food " — [This  at  any  rate  seems  a  rationnl 
actj — "  the  fali^ou  kills  the  hare  bj  driving  hia  beak  into 
its  neck,"  Slc. 

**  la  tho  tinme  way,  all  instinctive  mBnifeetatioiiB  of 
man  iniist  bn  imiate.  The  new-huru  child  sucks  the 
fingers  and  seeks  the  breast,  as  the  puppy  and  calf  seek 
the  dug." 

The  circumatance  here  iudiscroetly  mentioned  of  the 
child  sucking  the  fingers  as  well  as  tho  nipple,  certiiinly 
does  away  the  idea  of  Jinid  cavjtet.  It  shoivB  that  the 
child,  from  a  particular  Etate  of  irritation  of  ite  mouth, 
fastens  on  aity  object  calculated  to  allay  that  irritation, 
whether  conducive  to  its  sustenance  or  not.  It  is  difficult 
Bomotimos  to  get  children  to  take  the  breast.  Dr.  S. 
takes  lip  a  common  prejudice,  without  any  qualification 
or  inquiry,  while  it  snits  his  purpose,  and  lays  it  down 
without  ceremony  when  it  no  longer  serves  the  turn.  He 
proceeds — 

"/  have  meidiojied  aboBe,thai  voluntary  motion  and  ihe 
fiee  external  ssiisea,  common  to  man  and  animals,  are  innate. 
Moreover,  if  man  and  animals  feel  ecrt«in  propensities 
and  sontimenfs  wUk  clear  ami  dUlinct  coiisdoiitnce^,  we 
must  consider  these  faeultie-s  as  innate." — [The  clear  and 
dUtiiirt  (;o7WCioiMness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  1 — 
"  Thns,  if  in  animals  we  find  eiamples  of  mutual  inclina- 
tion between  the  aetea,  of  mateinal  care  for  the  yonng,  of 
attachment,  of  mutual  aBBiBtanco,  of  aociablenesa,  of  union 
for  life,  of  peaceabloneaa,  of  desire  to  fight,  of  propensity 
to  destroy,  of  circumapection,  of  slyness,  of  love  of 
flattery,  of  obstinacy,  &c,,  nil  these  faculties  must  be 
considered  as  inuate," — [A  finer  ossuniption  of  the 
question  than  this,  or  a  moro  complete  jumble  of  in- 
stincts and  acquired  propensities  together,  never  wrui 
mode.  The  autlior  lias  Lore  gut  hold  of  a  figure  called 
tneroaclmenl,  and    advancoe    accordingly!]  —  "Let    aH 
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tbeaa  fsctiltiee  be  eimobled  in  man ;  let  animal  instioct 
of  propttgutiuQ  be  chsnged  into  moral  love :  tlie  tnclinatioit 
uf  nniuialii  for  tlieir  young  into  tlie  virtne  of  maternal 
caro  for  children ;  animnl  attachment  into  frinndsbip ; 
uiimul  BUMAptibility  of  flattery  into  love  of  glory  and 
ambition;  the  aigbtingale's  melody  into  barmuny;  the 
bird'fl  ncHt  and  tho  beaver's  hut  into  palaces  and  templos, 
&o. :  these  faculties  are  still  of  the  eame  nature,  and  all 
these  pbenomena  are  produced  by  fucultios  common  to 
man  and  auimals.  They  are  only  ennobled  in  man  by 
tha  influence  of  auperior  qualities,  which  gi^e  another 
direction  to  tho  inferior  ones."  ' 

This  last  passage  appears  to  destroy  hia  whole  argu- 
niont.  For  the  Doctor  contends  that  every  particular 
propensity  or  modification  of  the  mind  must  ho  innate, 
aud  have  its  sepftrato  organ;  but  if  there  ore  "faculties 
common  to  man  and  animals,"  which  are  ennobled  or 
(lobaseJ  by  their  coonection  with  other  faculties,  then  we 
must  admit  a  gonoral  principle  of  thought  and  action 
varying  according  to  ciTcnmstanees,  and  the  organic 
■ystom  beoomeB  nearly  an  impertinence, 

Tha  following  short  soction,  entitled  Innaibsess  oc 
TUM  Human  Faoultieh,  will  eerve  to  place  in  a  tolerably 
sti'iUiug  point  of  Tiow  the  turn  of  this  writur  to  an  wn- 
iiieatiing,  qancMsU  sort  of  commonplace  reasoning. 

"  Finally,  man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  ore 
poowliar  to  him.  Nbw  it  is  to  bo  investigated,  whether 
tho  faculties  which  diEtinguiith  man  from  animals,  and 
which  ooiiatitute  hia  human  character,  are  innate.  It 
must  ho  answered,  that  all  tho  faculties  uf  man  ore  given 
by  creation,  and  tbat  human  nature  is  as  determinate  as 
lliat  of  every  othor  being.  Thus,  though  wo  see  that  man 
ooni]mres  bis  sousatious  and  ideas, in r^niros  into  the  causes 
(if  plii'uonicuft,  ih-aws  coDBeqiicncos  and  discovers  laws  and 
^uoral  principles;  that  be  mooEures  distances  and  time% 
>  faguSZ. 
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Bud  croBSee  tlie  sen  from  one  o&d  to  auother ;  thiit  tie 
ackoowleilgeB  culpaLQity  and  wortlimess ;  that  he  bears  a 
monitor  in  his  ovrii  breast,  and  raiees  hie  mind  to  tho  idoa 
and  adoration  of  God : — yet  all  tliesa  faculties  result 
neither  from  accidental  influonce  from  without,  nor  from 
his  own  will.  How  indeed  could  tho  Oreutor  abandon 
Lman  in  the  greatest  and  most  important  occupations,  and 
"give  hi™  up  to  chance?     No  I" ' 

No,  indeed ;  but  there  is  n  difference  between  chance 
and  a  number  of  bumps  on  tho  head.  One  wonld  think 
thftt  all  this,  being  comipou  to  tho  same  being,  proceeded 
from  a  general  faculty  manifesting  itself  in  different 
ways,  and  not  from  a  parcel  of  petty  faculties  huddled 
together  nobody  knows  how,  and  acting  without  concert 
or  coherence.  Does  man  cross  the  seus,  measure  tho 
heayenB,  coustmct  telescopes,  &c.,  from  a  geuerol  capacity 
of  invention  in  the  mind,  or  does  the  navigator  Y\e  perdu, 
shut  up  like  a  Jack-in-o-box  in  one  comer  of  tho  brain, 
the  mechanic  in  another,  the  astronomer  in  another,  and 
BO  forth  V  That  ia  the  siraplc  question.  Dr.  Sp urzlieim 
adds  shortly  after — 

"  We  everywhere  find  the  same  epeoies ;  whether  man 
stain  his  skin,  or  powder  his  hair ;  whether  he  ditnco  to  tho 
Bound  of  a  drum  or  to  tho  music  of  a  concert ;  whether  ho 
adore  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  tbo  God  of  Christians. 
Tho  apecial  faculties  are  everywhere  tbo  same." ' 

Ho  onglit  to  have  said  the  general  faculties  are  tho 
Eame,  not  tho  fecial.  But  if  there  ia  not  a  spcclBo 
facully  and  organ  for  every  act  of  the  mind  and  object  ia 
Datnre,  then  Dr.  Bpurzheim  must  admit  the  existence  of  a 
general  faculty  modified  by  circumstances,  and  we  must 
be  slow  in  accounting  for  difierent  phenomena  from 
particular  independent  organs,  without  the  most  obvious 
proofs  or  urgent  necessity.  His  organs  are  too  few  oi 
too  many. 

1  Page  83,  •  Page  85. 
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"  Malebr«nclie,''  Bays  onr  ftutbor,  "  deduces  the  diiFerent 
innuuer  uf  tbiuking  and  feeling  in  mnn  and  women  loan 
the  different  ilulieacy  of  tbo  corcbriJ  flbree.  According 
to  uur  doctrine,  certain  parts  of  tbc  brain  are  more 
developed  in  men,  others  in  women ;  and  in  that  vray  is 
the  difibrenco  of  tbo  manifestations  of  tlieir  faculties 
[lerfcctly  aiplicablo." ' 

For  uiy  pai't,  I  prefer  Malebmncbe's  solution  to  the 
wore  modern  one.  It  soems  to  nie  that  the  strength  or 
wookneHs,  the  pliancy  or  firmness  of  the  clioraetcrs  of 
men  or  women  is  to  bo  accounted  for  &om  something  in 
the  general  textiiro  of  their  minds,  just  as  their  corporeal 
strength  or  woaknoHS,  activity  or  grace  is  to  bo  accounted 
for  from  soiaething  in  the  general  texture  of  their  bodies, 
and  n<it  from  tbo  arbitrary  proi)onderance  of  this  or  that 
particular  limb  or  muscle.  I  think  the  analogy  is  con- 
clusive against  our  author.  If  there  is  no  diftorence  of 
qtudily ;  i.  e.,  of  delicacy,  firmnesa,  &c.  in  the  parts  of  the 
brain  "'mijre  developed  in  men,"  the  difference  of  quantity 
alone  cannot  account  fur  the  difference  of  chnracter. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  such  a  difference 
of  quality  in  the  cerebral  fibres,  or  uf  hardncEs  and 
softucBB,  flexibility  or  sltiggislinesa  in  the  whole  brain,  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  particular  bumpB  or  organs  of 
the  brain  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  generally.  Drs.  Gall  und  Spurzheim 
Reem  desirous  to  set  aside  all  differences  of  texture, 
irritability,  tenacity,  Ac.  in.  the  composition  of  the  brain, 
as  if  those  were  onndt  qualities,  and  to  reduco  everything 
ia  positive  and  ostensible  qniintity ;  not  considering  that 
quantity  alone  accounts  for  no  difference  of  character  or 
operation.  The  iucrensing  the  size  of  the  organ  of  m;isic, 
for  iiiGlanco.  will  not  qualify  that  organ  to  pei'furm  the 
functions  of  the  organ  of  colour :  there  must  be  a  natural 
aptitude  in  kind,  before  wo  talk  about  the  degree  oi 
1  pBgolOS, 
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exceBS  of  the  fuculty  reanlting  fiom  the  peculiar  con- 
formatioii  of  b  given  part.  Tho  piling  up  larger  paroelfl 
of  the  Bamo  mnterialH  of  tlie  brain  will  not  produce  a  new 
fftculty :  we  must  include  tlie  natnro  of  the  different 
m&teriOilB,  and  it  is  not  too  mucin  to  aefiunic  that  wlioaever 
the  faculty  is  available  to  a  number  of  piirposoB,  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  Eulmtuncu  cnnnot 
be  merely  local  or  organic.  For  instance,  saj  that  the 
Organ  of  Memory  is  distinguiuhed  by  greater  tenucioueness 
of  particles,  or  by  something  correspondent  to  this ;  that 
in  like  manner,  the  Orgai)  of  Fancy  ie  distingniahcd  by 
greater  irritability  of  structure ;  la  it  not  bettor  to 
suppose  that  the  first  choractor  pervades  the  brain  of  a 
man  remarkable  for  strong  memory,  and  the  last  that  of 
another  person  excelling  in  fancy,  generally  nud  primarily, 
instead  of  suppnaing  that  tho  whole  retentiveuesa  of  the 
brain  is  in  the  firet  instance  lodged  in  one  particular 
compartment  of  it,  and  tho  whole  volatility  or  liveliness, 
in  the  second  instniico,  imprisoned  in  another  hole  or 
comer,  with  qnite  as  little  reason  '?  It  may  be  said,  that 
tha  organ  in  [question  is  not  ftn  organ  of  memory  in 
general,  but  of  the  memory  of  some  particular  thing. 
Then  this  will  roqiiiro  that  there  shonld  bo  an  organ  of 
memory  of  every  other  particTilar  thing ;  an  organ  of 
invention,  and  an  organ  of  judgment  of  the  same  ;  which 
is  too  much  to  believe,  and  beeidcs  can  bo  of  no  use  :  for 
cnless  in  addition  to  these  separate  organs,  over  which  is 
written — " No  connection  with  the  next  door" — we  have 
eome  general  organ  or  faculty,  rocoiving  information, 
comparing  ideas,  and  arranging  our  volitions,  there  can 
be  no  one  homogoneous  act  or  exercise  of  the  under- 
stiindiug,  no  one  art  attained,  or  study  engaged  in. 
There  will  either  be  a  number  of  deljiched  objects  and 
uneationa  without  a  mind  to  sup^^riutend  them,  or  else  a 
nninber  of  minds  for  every  distinct  object,  without  any 
CDnimon  link  of  intelligence  among  themsolvea.    Ixv  \^ 
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first  coso,  each  orgao  wonld  be  that  of  e.  mere  bruta 
instinct,  that  could  never  arriTe  at  the  dignity  of  any 
one  art  or  Ecience,  as  painting  or  mnsic ;  in  the  Bocond 
caso,  DO  art  or  science  (such  as  poetry)  ever  could  exist 
that  implied  a  comparison  between  any  two  ideas  or  the 
impriiBaions  of  different  organs,  as  of  sight  and  sound. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,'  "The  child  advances  to  boy- 
hood, adolescence,  and  manhood.  Then  oil  these  facultiea 
manifest  the  greatest  energy.  By  degrees  they  begin 
to  decrease  ;  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  the 
Bensations  are  blunted,  the  sentiments  weak,  aud  tho 
intellectual  facultiea  almost  or  entirely  suppressed.  Uenoe, 
ae  the  maaifeatatioca  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  are  propartiouate  to  the  organization,  it  ia 
evident  that  they  depend  on  it." 

I  do  not  see  the  exact  inference  meant  to  be  drawn 
here.  All  the  conditions  above  enumerated  afiect  the 
whole  brain  generally.  There  is  not  an  organ  of  yonth, 
of  manhood,  of  decrepitude,  ifec. 

"  A  brain  too  small,  however,  is  always  ocoompanied 
vrith  imbecility.  Willis  described  the  hrain  of  one  who 
was  an  idiot  from  birth.  It  was  not  more  than  half  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  brain." ' 

At  this  rate,  if  there  are  idiots  by  birth,  there  must 
be  also  such  a  thing  as  general  capacity. 

"I  have  seen  two  twin-boys  so  like  each  other,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  distinguigh  them.  Their  incli- 
nations and  talents  presented  also  a  striking  aud  astonish- 
ing similitude.  Two  others,  twin-aistera,  are  very  dif- 
ferent :  in  the  one  the  muscular  system  is  the  must 
developed,  in  the  other  the  nervous.  The  former  is  of 
little  understanding,  whereas  the  second  is  endowed  with 
Strang  intellectual  facultiea."  ° 

This  is  coming  to  Mnlobronche's  way  of  putting  the  ijues- 
tion.  In  the  same  page  we  find  the  following  "loreeaii ;— • 
=  Page  107.  =  Page  109.  ■  Page  112. 
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"GaabiiiB  lelatee,  that  a  girl,  whoso  father  had  killed 
men  in  order  to  eat  tfaem,  and  who  was  eepotated  from 
her  father  in  her  infaocy  and  cai'efully  c'luciited,  coni- 
mittcJ  the  snme  crime.  Gaubins  drew  frum  this  fnct  the 
consequence,  that  tliG  facultiee  aj-o  propagated  with  the 
organization." — Good  GiiubiuB  Gohhol  Without  belier- 
ing  his  fact,  wo  need  not  diepato  his  cunseq^uence. 

"  Malubranuhe  esplains  the  diflerence  of  the  faculties 
of  hoth  aoxeB,  the  vaiiouB  kinds  and  particular  tastes  of 
difforent  nations  and  individuidfl,  by  the  firmnosB  and 
Boftness,  dryness  and  moieture  of  the  corohral  fibres ;  and 
he  remarks  that  our  time  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  investigating  the  material  causes  of  human  phenomena. 
The  Cartesians,  by  their  doctrine  of  the  tracks  which 
they  admit  in  the  brain,  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  intellectual  faculties.'' ' 

Dr.  Spurzheira  altogether  esplodos  the  doctrine  of  a 
difforcneo  in  conetitutional  temperaments,  the  Banguine, 
the  phlegmatic,  and  so  on ;  because  this  difference,  being 
general,  is  not  consistent  with  his  spooial  organs.  He 
also  denies  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of  tho  association 
of  ideas,  which  Des  Cortcs's  "  tracks  in  tho  brain "  were 
meant  to  explain.  One  would  think  this  alono  decisive 
against  his  book.  Indeed,  the  capacity  of  association, 
poBSCBsed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  seoras  to  be  the 
great  discriminating  feature  between  man  and  man.  But 
what  organ  of  aisoeialion  there  can  bo  between  different 
heal  organs  it  ia  difficult  to  conjecture ;  and  Dr.  Spurzhoim 
was  right  in  boldly  denying  a  truth  which  he  could  not 
reconcile  with  his  mechanical  and  inoongnious  theory, 

"There  are  persons  who  maintain  that  in  the  Ijighest 
degrco  of  magnetic  influence,  the  manifestations  of  the 
eoul  ore  independent  of  the  organization." ' 

What  I  have  we  animal  magnetism  in  the  dauce,  too  ? 
Would  our  great  physiologist  awe  us  into  belief  b} 
'  Page  118.  >  PiifiBl2a. 
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bringing  into  tlie  field  qnackery  greater  than  his  ownl 
Then  it  is  time  tu  lio  on  our  guunj. 

"  We  find  Banguino   and   bilious  individuals,  who  are 

intellectual  or  Btiipid,  meek  or  impetnons ;  we  may 
obaerro  phlcgmatics  uf  a  bold,  qiian-elHOmo,  and  imperions 
character.  In  Khort,  the  docti'ino  uf  the  temperaments, 
as  applied  to  the  indication  of  deturminate  faculties,  IB  not 
more  sure  or  bettor  founded,  thaa  divination  by  the  Lands, 
feet,  ekin,  hair,  cars,  and  aimilar  physiognomical  eigns." ' 

That  is,  red-baired  [jeoplo,  for  instance,  have  not  a 
certain  general  character.  After  that,  I  will  not  believfl 
ft  word  the  luarned  author  saye  upon  hie  bare  authority. 

Dr.  Spurzhuim  with  grc^t  formality  devotes  a  number 
of  Bections  to  prove  that  the  several  senses  alone,  without 
any  other  faculty  or  principle  of  thought  and  feeling, 
do  not  account  fur  the  moral  and  intellectiial  faculties. 
"  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that."  In  his  mode  of 
entering  upon  this  part  of  hia  subject,  the  Doctor  seems 
to  have  been  aware  uf  the  old  maxim — Divide  et  impera — 
Distinguish  and  confound  1 

"  We  have  stiU  to  esamine  whether  sight  produces  any 
moral  eontiraent  or  intcUeetual  faculty.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  thnt  the  ait  of  painting  is  the  result  of  sight ;  and 
it  is  true  tliut  eyes  arc  noceaaary  to  perceive  colours,  as 
the  eare  are  to  porcuive  sounds  and  tones  ;  but  the  art  of 
painting  dees  not  censitt  in  the  perception  of  colours,  any 
more  than  music  in  the  perception  of  sounds.  Sigh^ 
therefore,  and  the  faculty  of  paiuting  are  not  at  all  in 
proportion.  The  sight  of  many  animals  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  man,  hut  they  do  not  knosr  what  painting  is; 
and  in  laaukiiiJ  the  talent  of  painting  cannot  he  measured 
by  the  acuteness  of  sight.  Great  painters  never  attribute 
their  talent  to  their  eyes.  They  say,  it  is  not  the  eye, 
but  the  uaderatonding,  which  perceives  the  harmony  o( 
Colours." ' 
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This  is  well  put,  and  qnite  true  ;  that  ie,  it  is  tLe  hudcI 
alouo  tbnt  porccivcs  the  relatioa  and  connection  botwoeo 
all  our  sensations.  Thus  the  impression  of  the  line 
bounding  one  side  of  tho  face  doea  not  pereeiya  or  compftre 
itself  with  the  improssion  of  the  lino  forming  tbo  other 
eide  of  the  fiice,  bnt  it  is  tho  mind  or  underBtauJing  (by 
means  indeed  of  tho  eye)  that  perceives  and  cumpnreB  tho 
two  impresEioiiB  together.  But  neither  will  an  ore/an  of 
fainttay  answer  thiB  purpoee,  imless  this  eeparato  organ 
iDoludea  a  Eeparnto  mind,  with  a  complete  workshop  and 
Bet  of  offices  to  execute  all  tha  departmenta  of  judgment, 
taste,  invention,  &c,,  i.e.,  to  campfiie,  analyse,  and  combine 
ite  own  particular  sensations.  But  neither  will  this 
answer  tho  end.  For  either  all  theso  must  be  included 
under  one,  and  eiihibit  thomselves  in  the  same  proportions 
wherever  tho  organ  esists,  which  is  not  tho  fact ;  or  if 
they  are  distinct  and  indepondont  of  one  another,  then 
they  cannot  be  eiprossod  by  any  ouo  organ.  Dr.  Spurz- 
Luim  has,  iu  n  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  provided  for 
this  objection,  and  divided  tlio  Organ  of  Sight  into  five  or 
six  snijdivisions ;  such  aa  tho  Organ  of  Form,  the  Organ 
of  Colour,  the  Orijoii  of  Waghl,  the  Onjnn  of  Sjiace,  and 
God  knows  how  many  mure.  This  is  evading  and  at  tho 
same  time  increaaing  the  difflciilty.  Thus ;  The  best 
dranghtamen  arc  not  observed  to  ho  always  tho  best 
coloitriats,  Kapliael  and  Titian  for  esainple.  There  must 
therefore  be  a  new  division  of  the  Onjan  of  Sight  into 
(at  least)  the  two  divisions  of  Form  and  Colour.  Now 
it  is  not  to  bo  Bnpposed  that  theso  organs  are  thus 
separated  morely  for  separalion's  Bake,  but  that  tliero  is 
Bomothing  in  the  quality  or  testure  of  the  substance 
of  the  bmin  in  each  organ,  peculiarly  fitted  fur  each 
diflcrcnt  sort  of  impression,  an.il  by  an  excess  of  (juantity 
producing  an  excess  of  faenlty,  Tho  «i:B  alone  of  the 
organ  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  the  faculty, 
without  this  other  condition  of  quality  annexed.     Suppose 
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Ihe  iMtogiiitwe  1^^  ft  Oe  arymm^far^  to  be  » 
eertein  lesaeMO^Mas;  tbaAcf  dw  wy  tfealom-  to  be  a 
ecrtun  liquid  ""ft—^  in  Ike  finer  yitidiM  irf  the  bntiD. 
Ko-a  a  greattr  mwiitJIj  mt  Ifce  iiiliilliij  sHbetuiice  of  « 
gmn  leztofi  and  degna  cf  aoABeai  irill  prodnoe  the 
«rya»  of  ctHomr  :  bat  them  will  net  •  greaier  degree  of  tliis 
|w>  riwi  ■aftaci  or  holnn  (wbKterer  it  is)  with  tlie  e&me 
ipm^titf  of  snbetwiee,  prodnee  an  eiliBordiiMi;  decree  of 
bealtj  equally  ?  That  is,  we  make  the  fineness  or  quality 
of  tbe  nares.  brain,  mind,  atone  for  the  want  of  qnantit;, 
or  get  the  fiictilty  niuTersallf  without  the  organ  :  Q.  K.  d. 
Dr.  Spnrzheim  does  not  make  an  organ  of  melody  and  an 
organ  of  harmony  ;  y^t  he  oi^ht,  if  every  dietiiict  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  or  senses  leqnireg  d  dietinct  local  organ, 
and  if  bis  whole  system  is  not  merely  arbltnu-y.  Farther, 
one  part  of  painting  ie  expre»*ion,  namely,  the  jiower  of 
OQDecting  curtain  feelings  of  pleasnre  and  pain  nith 
certain  lines  and  moremraitB  of  face ;  that  is,  thero  ought 
to  be  an  organ  of  expreuioa,  or  an  organ,  in  the  fii'st  place, 
of  jjleaaure  and  pain — which  Dr.  Spnrzheiin  denies, — these 
beiug  goocral  and  not  epecific  itii'LiiifestationB  of  the  mind  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  an  organ  for  aBgnciating  the  im- 
preosions  of  one  organ  trith  those  of  all  the  rest — of 
wliich  the  Doctor  also  denies  the  esietence  or  even  possi- 
bility. Jlie  is  quite  a  now  constitution  of  the  hojuan 
mind. 

'■  FinBlly,  every  one  foels  that  he  thinks  by  meana  of 
tho  bniin."' 

Whuu  it  was  urgod  before,  that  every  one  thinks  that 
ho  fouls  by  mcaiiH  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Spnrzheim  seontod 
Ibis  sort  of  proof  us  vulgar  and  ridiculouB,  it  being  then 
•igftiiist  liirnsolf 

"  Ticiltimau  ruUtcH  tho  eiompla  of  one  Moscr,  who  waa 
iimriiic  oil  one  Hi<lo  of  his  head,  and  who  observed  Ids  mad- 
»0M  with  tho  other  aido.  Gall  attended  a  minister  who 
>  Pogu  165. 
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had  a  aimilur  liiacaBe  for  three  i/eart.  He  heard  constaatly 
on  tie  left  I'epruBuhes  aud  injuricB  ;  ho  turned  bis  head  on 
this  side,  and  looked  at  the  pcreonB." — [What  persniiB?! — 
'■  "With  hia  right  eido  ho  communJy  judged  the  madnesB  of 
Lis  loft  sido ;  but  sometimeE  I'n  a  fit  of  fever  he  could  not 
rectify  hia  peculiar  state.  Long  after  being  cured,  if  he 
happened  to  be  angry,  or  if  he  had  drunk  more  than  he 
waa  acouBtomed  to  do,  he  obeorved  in  hia  left  aide  a 
tendency  to  hia  former  alienation."  ' 

Thia  ia  an  amuaing  book  after  all  Ono  might  collect 
from  it  materials  for  a  new  edition  ef  the  Wonderfvl 
Magazine.  How  familiarly  the  writer  inainnatea  the  most 
incredible  Btoriea,  and  takes  for  granted  the  minuleat 
circumstances  1  Tliis  stylo,  though  it  may  incline  the 
credulous  to  gape  and  swallow  everything,  must  make  the 
judicious  grieve,  and  the  wary  doubt. 

"  It  ia  however  neoeeaary  to  remark,  that  all  observa- 
tiona  of  this  kind  eon  only  bo  made  upon  beings  of  the 
eajuo  species,  aud  it  ia  useless  to  compare  the  same  faculty 
with  the  rcspcctivo  organ  in  difieront  speciea  of  animals. 
TIte  irrilabilili/  i»  very  diJ'ereTil  in  different  kinds  Oj 
animals." ' 

And  why  not  in  the  same  kind  ¥ 

"  The  state  of  disease  proves  also  the  jilnrality  of  the 
organs.  Fur  how  is  it  possible  to  combine  partial 
insanities  with  the  nnity  of  the  brain  ?  A  chemist  was  a 
madman  in  everything  but  chemistry.  An  embroiderer  in 
her  fits,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  absurdities,  ealcu- 
lated  perfectly  how  much  stuff  was  necessary  to  sueh  or 
such  a  piece  of  work." ' 

Dues  our  author  mean  that  there  ia  an  organ  ol 
chemistry,  and  an  organ  fur  embroidery?  King  Ferdinand 
would  be  a  goiid  subject  to  ascertain  this  last  observation 
upon.  If  I  could  catch  him,  I  eliould  be  disposed  to  try, 
X  would  not  let  him  go,  like  the  Cortea. 
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"  The  Qxtcmol  apparatus  of  the  nerree  of  the  five  senses 
are  said  to  bo  diSoreot,  'bcGftnse  thej  receive  di9<;reiit 
imjiressions  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  difTcrent  impres- 
BJona  5]iould  1je  transmitted  to  the  brsiii  hy  the  earae 
nerves  ?  How  can  the  impressions  of  light  be  propagated 
by  the  auditory  nerve?"  ' 

We  only  know  that  they  are  not.  Bnt  how,  we  might 
ask,  can  the  diffisront  impressions  of  sight — as  red,  yellow, 
blue— bo  transraitted  by  the  same  nerve  ? 

"  Plattaer  mmlo  the  foUowing  objection  : — 'A  mnsician 
playa  with  his  fingers  on  all  inatrumenta ;  why  should  not 
the  soul  manifest  all  its  operations  by  means  of  one  and 
the  same  organ  ?'  This  obEervation  is  rather  for  than 
against  the  plurality  of  the  organs.  First,  there  are  ten 
fingers  which  play :  moreover,  the  inEtmments  present 
different  chords  or  holes.  We  admit  only  one  organ  for 
music ;  and  all  kinds  of  music  are  produced  by  this  organ. 
Hence,  this  assertion  of  Plattner  does  not  invalidate  our 
theory."  * 

But  it  does  though,  unless  you  could  show  that  a 
muaiotan  can  play  only  as  many  tunes  as  he  has  fingers, 
on  the  same  kind  of  instrument.  Dr.  Sjiurzheim  contends 
elsewhere  that  one  organ  can  perform  only  one  function, 
and  brings  as  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of  the  organs  the 
alternate  action  and  rest  of  the  body  and  mJnd.  But  if 
tlie  same  organ  canuot  undergo  a  different  state,  how  can 
it  rest?  There  mast  them  be  an  organ  of  action  and  an 
organ  of  rest,  an  organ  to  do  something  and  on  organ  to 
do  nothing  I     Very  fine  and  clear  all  this. 

The  following  passages  seem  to  bear  closest  npon  the 
general  question,  and  I  shall  apply  myself  to  answer  them 
as  well  as  I  can. 

"The  intallectuttl  faculties  have  been  placed  in  the 
brain ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  point  out  any  organ, 
because  organs  have  been  sought  for  faculties  which  liava 
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no  organ,  namely,  for  common  and  general  faaulties  ,  ,  .  . 
General  ur  common  phenomena  ntver  lioTO  any  pirtiuulat 
organ.  Secretiun,  for  metancc,  is  a  common  namo,  and 
Bocretion  in  genentl  hue  no  poi'tjuular  orgun  ;  bnt  tbe  par- 
ticnlar  secretions,  as  of  scdiva,  liilt;,  tears,  &o.  ore  attachoci 
to  particulav  orgauH.  SeiiHtition  is  an  expression  wliicli 
indicates  the  common  function  of  tLe  &ru  external  Eenscs ; 
therefore  tLis  common  faculty  h&e  no  particular  organ, 
but  every  determinate  Eousation—as  of  eight,  hearing, 
smelling,  taste,  ox  feeling — is  attncheil  to  some  particular 
organ."  ' 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Dr.  Spurzhoim  himnelf  assigns 
particular  orgnns  for  common  and  general  faculties — such 
as  self-love,  veneration,  hope,  covetousnoes,  language,  oom- 
parisou,  causality,  wit,  imitation.  Ac.  He  also  talks  of 
the  organs  of  aLstroction,  individuality,  invention,  &o.  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  these  mean  more  than  one 
thing,  and  refer  to  more  tlinn  to  one  class  of  sensations. 
In  fact,  tbo  author  all  through  hia  volume  reguinrly  con- 
fonnds  general  principles  with  particular  acta  and  nioehanic 
exercises  of  the  mind.  Secondly,  he  either  docs  not  or 
will  not  apprehend  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  conir- 
mon  or  general  facullleg,  as  applied  to  the  mind.  Seneatiim 
is  a  common  fonction  of  the  five  external  senses,  that  is,  it 
belongs  severally  to  the  exercise  of  the  five  external  senses  : 
but  undersUtnding  is  a  common  faculty  of  the  mind — not 
beconso  it  belongs  to  any  munber  of  ideas  in  auceesaion, 
but  because  it  takes  cognisance  of  a  nnmber  of  them 
together.  Unbekstandinq  ia  perceiving  the  relations 
between  objects  and  impressions,  which  the  senses  and 
particular  or  individuol  organs  con  nevei'  do.  It  is  tliis 
superintending  or  conscious  facnlty  or  principle  which  is 
Bware  both  of  the  colour,  forni,  and  sound  of  on  object ; 
nbich  connects  its  present  appearance  with  its  past 
itifitory;  which  arranges  and  combines  the  multifarions 
'  Page  273, 
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impreBsions  of  nature  isto  one  whole ;  which  balances  the 
variona  motives  of  nction,  and  rcuders  niiin  what  he  is — a 
rational  and  moral  agent :  but  for  thie  faculty  ue  find  no 
regular  place  or  Btation  assigned  amongst  that  heap  of 
organic  iuniuU,  which  cunld  prodnte  nothing  but  miBtakes 
and  confusiun.  The  seat  of  this  faculty  ia  one,  or  its  iin- 
prcsBions  are  communicated  to  tho  same  intelligent  mind, 
which  contcmplntea  and  reacts  npon  them  all  with  more 
or  lesa  wisdoia  and  comprehensive  power.  Thus  the  poet 
is  not  a  being  made  up  of  a  string  of  organs — an  eye,  an 
ear,  a  heart,  a  tongue — but  ia  one  and  tho  same  iutellectu&l 
essence,  looking  out  from  its  own  nature  on  all  the  different 
iraprossiona  it  receives,  and  to  a  certain  degree  moulding 
thora  into  itself.  Itia  7  who  ramomber  certain  objects,  who 
judge  of  them,  who  invent  from  them,  who  connect  certain 
eoimda  that  I  hear,  as  of  a  thrush  singing,  with  cartoiii 
sights  that  I  SOB,  as  tho  wood  whoace  the  notes  issue. 
There  is  some  bond,  some  conscious  eonnectioa  brought 
about  between  these  impreaRiona  ami  acta  of  tho  mind ;  that 
IB.  there  is  a  principle  of  joint  and  common  mideretandiog 
in  tho  mind,  quite  different  from  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  cor  is  left  of  what  [MiBaeB  before  the  eye,  &c.,  and  which 
overruling  and  primary  faculty  of  the  sonl,  blending  with 
all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Dr.  Spurzheici  does  not 
oiico  try  to  explain,  but  does  all  he  can  to  overturn. 

"Understanding,"  he  continues,  "being  an  expression 
which  doBignatea  a  general  faculty,  has  no  particular 
organ,  but  every  detoiininate  species  of  understanding 
ia  attached  to  a  particular  organ.' 

If  80,  how  does  it  contrive  to  compare  notes  with  the 
impreaaions  of  other  particular  organs  ?  For  example, 
how  does  the  organ  of  wit  combine  with  the  organ  of  form 
or  of  individiiflhty,  fo  give  a  grotesque  doEcriptiim  of  h 
particular  person,  without  some  common  and  intermediate 
faculty  to  which  thoae  several  impressions  are  oonsciausly 
_  I  Fug!  27a, 
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referred?  Will  any  one  tall  me  that  one  of  these 
detached  and  very  particular  organs  perceives  the  etaiued 
colour  of  an  old  cloBk^[Hiiw  could  it  apprehend  anything 
of  die  age  of  the  clonk'?] — thut  another  has  n  (glimpse  of 
its  antiqunted  form ;  that  a  third  supplier  a  Kiili/  alluBioa 
or  apt  tltaetration  of  what  it  knows  nothing  ahont ;  and 
that  this  patchwork  process  is  cluhbed  by  a  number  ol 
organic  impresaiona  that  have  no  law  of  subordination, 
nor  any  common  principle  of  reference  between  them,  to 
make  a  lively  caricature  ? 

"  Finally,  it  is  the  same  with  aU  common  faculties  o( 
the  understanding — of  which  philoBophers  and  physio* 
logieta  speak — namely,  with  perceplion,  matiiory,  or  recoZ- 
lection,  jadgnient,  aail  imaginaittm.  These  expressions  oro 
common,  and  tho  respective  faculties  haYO  no  organs;  but 
every  peculiar  perco])tion — memory,  judgment,  and  imagi- 
nation— as  of  space,  form,  coloup,  time,  and  number,  have 
their  particular  organs.  If  the  common  faculties  of 
nnderstnnding  were  attached  to  particular  organs,  the 
person  who  posseeaea  the  organ  of  any  common  faculty 
ought  to  bo  endowed  with  all  pai'ticulnr  kinds  of  faculties. 
If  there  were  an  organ  of  perception,  of  memory,  of 
jndgment,  or  of  imagination,  any  one  who  has  the  organ  of 
perception,  of  memory,  of  judgment,  or  of  imagination,  ought 
to  possess  all  lands  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  judgment, 
or  of  imagination.     Now  tliis  is  against  all  experience."  ' 

No  more  than  a  person  possessed  of  tho  general  organ 
of  sight  must  he  acquainted  equally  with  all  objects  of 
sight,  whether  they  have  ever  fallen  in  his  way,  or  whether 
he  has  studied  them  or  not  But  it  is  according  to  all 
e3perienco,  that  some  persons  are  distinguished  more  by 
memory,  others  more  by  judgment,  othera  more  hy  ima- 
gination, generally  speaking.  That  is,  upon  whatever 
Buhjeet  they  eiercise  their  attention,  they  show  the  some 
tnru  of  mind  or  predominating  faculty.     Some  people  dj 
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everything  from  impiilw).  It  is  their  character  nndor  all 
impreHsions  and  in  oil  etndieB  and  pursuitB.  la  thero 
thyii  iin  orgiui  of  impnlao  ?  An  organ  of  time  is  intelligiblQ, 
because  it  donotos  a  gonoral  faculty  excroised  upon  a 
particular  class  of  improBsions,  »iz.,  sounds.  But  what  ia 
an  orgau  of  wit  ?  It  uicnns  nothing  ;  fur  it  denotes  a 
faculty  without  any  spBciflo  ohjeeta:  and  yet  ait  organ 
luuans  a  faculty  limited  to  epooidc  objects.  Wit  is  tho 
fai:nUy  of  comhining  eucldonly  and  glancing  over  the 
whole  itinge  of  art  anil  natui'e ;  but  an  organ  is  shut  up  in  a 
particular  cell  of  sensation,  and  sees  nothing  beyond  itself. 

"  One  has  a  great  memory  of  one  kind,"  proceeds  our 
uuthur,  "  and  a  Tory  little  memory  of  other  thinga." 

Yes,  partly  fi'om  habit,  but  chiefly,  I  grant,  from  original 
chELTOcter  ;  not  because  certiiin  things  stiike  upon  a  certain 
port  of  the  brain,  but  touch  a  certain  quality  or  difipoBition 
of  the  mind.  Tliua,  some  remember  trifles,  others  things 
of  imtiertance.  Some  retain  forma,  others  feelings.  Some 
have  a  memory  of  words,  others  of  things.  Some  re- 
uiumber  what  regards  their  own  interests,  others  what  ie 
interesting  in  itaell^  according  to  the  hias  and  scope  of 
their  sensibility.  All  those  results  depend  evidently  not 
on  a  porticuliir  local  impression,  but  ou  a  variety  of 
general  causes  combined  iu  one  common  efiect.  Again : 
"  A  poet  possesses  one  kind  of  imagination  in  a  high 
degree ;  but  has  he  therefore  every  kind  of  imagination, 
as  that  of  inventing  machines,  of  composing  music,  &c.  ?" ' 

Or  it  may  bo  rotortod— Has  ho  thoi'eforo  every  kind  of 
poetical  imagination?  Does  the  same  person  nTite  epi- 
grams and  epics,  comedies  and  tragedies  ?  Is  there  not 
light  and  serious  poetry  ?  Is  not  Mr.  T.  Moore  just  as 
likely  to  become  Newton  as  to  bocomo  MLIton  ?  Or  as  the 
wrun  the  eagle?  Yet  Dr.  Spurzhoim  has  hut  one  organ 
fur  poetry,  as  ho  says — "  We  allow  but  one  organ  for 
tune."  Bat  is  there  not  tune  in  poetry?  lias  not  tlte 
'  PngB  275. 
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.poet  iji  ear  as  well  as  the  miieician  ?  How  tLen  doca  the 
[satbor  roconcilo  these  coiumou  or  nunlogous  qualities,  and 
the  cuinjilex  impres«ioiie  from  all  tlm  senaGa  iuipHod  in 
poetry  (for  iustauce)  with  his  detaolied,  circuiuscrilied, 
load  organs  ?  His  system  is  inotoly  iiomiiml,  mid  a  yctj 
clumsy  specimen  of  nojoeiiclaliiro  into  the  hargain. — 
Poetry  ri:hites  to  all  aorta  of  improssious,  &om  all  aorta  of 
objects,  moral  and  physical.  Music  relnti^s  to  ouo  sort  of 
impreBsioDB  only,  nnd  su  far  thciti  is  au  cxcubo  for  assign- 
ing  it  to  a  particular  organ ;  but  it  also  imjilloa  comuiou 
and  general  faeultius,  such  us  retention,  judgment,  invcu- 
tioo,  &o.,  which  oasontially  reside  in  the  nndorc! landing  or 
thinking  principle  at  large.  But  auppase  thciiii  to  bo 
cooped  and  cahined  up  in  the  pnrticiihir  organ  ; — do  tli'^y 
not  erifit  in  difiei'cut  dogroos,  and  ia  thia  dilTcrenf^e 
expreastiil  merely  by  the  size  uf  the  organ  ? — It  cannot  hu. 
The  Q ire untt«t mice  of  size  can  only  doturmiue  that  such  a 
one  is  n  great  mueicinn  ;  not  what  sort  of  a  muaiciau  ho 
IB.  Therefore  this  characteristic  diifurence  ie  not  exprcaaed 
by  quantity,  aud  therefore  uouo  of  the  dill'erouci's  thein- 
Bolvos,  or  faculties  of  jadgmout,  icTontion,  rufinonieiit,  &o., 
vbicb  fornt  the  great  muaician,  cau  be  e£prcse6{l  by 
quantity  ;  and  if  neno  of  these  coinponcnt  porta  of  musical 
genius  ore  bo  expressed,  why  then  "  it  follows,  as  the  nigljt 
tho  day,"  that  there  cau  ho  no  organ  of  music,  There 
may  be  on  organ  peaidiarly  oilnptod  tor  retainiug  musical 
impresEiouB,  hut  thia  (without  including  tlic  ititcllectual 
operationa,  which  is  iiupoaaible)  would  only  answer  tho 
pnipoeea  of  a  peculiarly  Hue  and  aenaitive  eoi', 

"  Natural  iiliilosophers  woro  wrong  iu  looking  for  organs 
of  common  faculties."— [TAd/'*  true.] — "A  spcculativo 
pluloBopher  may  he  aatialicd  with  vague  and  common 
expresaiooe,  which  do  not  denote  the  particular  and  deter- 
minate qualities  of  the  diflurent  beings ;  but  these  goncml 
or  common  couHideniliuns  are  uot  sufficiunt  fur  a  natuiulist 
who  endeavours  to  know  the  fanctions  and  faculties 
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cvcrf  orguiic  part  in  pELrticol&r.  Thrnnghont  all  Datnnl 
histor}',  tlie  expreeeione  are  the  less  Eig&ificant  the  more 
genctul  or  common  they  are ;  and  a  dietiuct  knowledge  of 
on;  beiog  rcqaires  a  etudj  of  its  particaloritiee." ' 

Tuks  aivnj  tbe  hnmaii  mind  and  its  coiiiiuoa  foDctions, 
upCTatious,  and  principles,  and  Dr.  Spurzbeim's  craniology 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  and  cat^orical  view  of  human 
tiatare.  In  material  science,  the  conmion  properties  niaj 
be  the  least  significant ;  but  in  the  micJ  of  T""",  the 
common  principle  (vrbateTcr  it  be}  that  feels,  thinks,  and 
ftcte,  is  the  chief  thing. 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  Doctor's  organs,  either 
generally  or  pRrticularly.  I  have  only  his  word  for  them  ; 
and  reaeon  and  common  seneo  are  against  them.  There 
may  be  an  exception  now  and  then,  but  there  is  every- 
r>'here  a  total  want  of  classification  and  analytic  power. 
The  author,  instead  of  giving  tho  rationale  of  any  one 
thinf^,  runs  on  with  endless  illustrations  and  assumptiona 
of  the  same  kinct.  The  organs  are  sometimes  general  and 
BometimCH  particniac  ;  sometimes  compound  and  sometimes 
simple.  You  know  not  what  to  make  of  them ;  they  tnm 
OTor  like  tmnbler-pigeons.  I  sbonld  be  inclined  to  admit 
the  organ  of  amalitimets  ae  a  physical  reinforcement  of  a 
mcntol  passion  ;  but  hardly  that  oi  jUiiJnprorienUivettett^aX 
least,  it  is  badly  eiplaiiied  here.  I  will  give  an  inBtanco 
or  two.  "  A  male  servant,"  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes, 
"  seldom  takes  care  of  children  so  well  as  a  woman." 
Womoa,  thou,  are  fond  of  children  generally ;  not  of  their 
own  merely.  Is  not  this  an  extension  of  the  organic 
principle  beyond  its  natural  and  positive  limits  ?  Again  ; 
"  Little  girls  are  fund  of  dolls,"  &c.  Is  there  then  an 
express  organ  for  this ;  since  dolls  are  not  literally 
children?  Oh  nol  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  organ 
of  phiioproiieTtitiveness.  Well  then,  why  sbonld  not  thie 
organ  itself  or  particular  propensity  bo  a  modification  of 
'  PuKO  275. 
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pbilantLropy,  or  of  nn  aminljle  diBposition,  good-nature^ 
and  generosity  in  geuoraJ  ?  There  socras  no  assignable 
reason  why  most,  if  not  ail  of  these  special  organs  Bhould 
be  considered  as  anything  more  tljan  so  many  manifesta- 
tions  or  cases  of  general  dispoeitions,  eapacitie?,  &c,, 
ariaiag  from  general  irritahility,  tendomees,  firmnesB, 
quickness,  compreliension,  &a.  of  the  mind  or  brain; 
jnst  ae  the  particular  variotice  and  obliq^uities  of  organic 
faculties  and  affections  arc  attributed  by  Spurzlieim  and 
Giall  to  a  eommon  law  or  principle  combined  ivitb  others, 
or  with  peculiar  circtunstacces.  The  account  of  the  organ 
of  inhahitieene»&  is  a  maater-pieoc  of  confuBion.  It  i8  an 
organ  seated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  impelling  yon  to 
live  in  high  places,  aad  then  again  in  low  places ;  on  land 
and  water ;  to  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere ;  which 
is  the  same  and  different,  and  is  in  short  an  organ,  not  for 
any  particular  thijig,  but  for  all  sorts  of  contradictions. 
First,  it  is  the  sumo  as  the  organ  of  pride,  and  accounts 
for  the  chamois  climbing  rocks,  and  the  eagle  tbo  sky ;  for 
children  mounting  on  chairs,  and  kings  on  thrones,  &c. 
But  then  some  nnimals  prefer  low  nmrahy  grounds,  and 
some  birds  build  in  the  hollows,  and  not  on  the  tops 
of  trees.  Then  it  looks  like  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence to  people  different  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  one 
would  thinlt  in  tliis  view  that  local  prejudices  would  be 
resolved  into  a  species  of  habitual  attachment.  Bnt  no, 
tlmt  would  not  bo  a  itoslriim.  It  is  therefore  said — 
"  Nature,  which  intended  that  all  regions  and  connti'ies 
should  ho  inhabited,  assigned  to  all  animals  their  dwell- 
inga,  and  gave  to  every  kind  of  animal  its  respective 
propensity  to  some  paiiicnlar  region ;"  that  is,  not  to  tho 
place  where  it  had  been  born  and  bred,  hut  where  il  wa»  to 
be  bom  and  bred.  People  who  prefer  this  mode  of 
philosophy  are  welcome  to  it.  No  wonder  our  author 
finds  it  ''  ilifScult  to  point  out  the  seat  of  this  oi^au  ;"  yet 
lie  assures  us,  that  "  it  must  be  deep-seated  in  the  brain." 
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The  organ  of  odlieMiveiutta  is  evidentlj  tbe  same  as  tlis 
genial  facolt;  of  kttacluntiit.  The  erf/an  pf  eombahnaien 
1  conoeJTO  to  be  nothiog  bat  etreagth  of  bone  and  moBcle, 
and  some  projection  uisiog  from  and  indicating  thege. 
The  orijatu  of  de<fntrf»pene*»  nnd  rongtnuiirfneii  are  the 
wne,  bnt  "  so  u  with  a  difference  " — that  is.  they  cxpreBB 
■bong  will,  with  greater  or  less  impatience  of  temper  and 
OomprehensiveneBS  of  mind.  The  cnnqaeror  who  Otbt- 
titrnH  one  state,  builds  op  and  aggrandiaea  another.  I  can 
conceive  pereoas  who  are  gifted  with  the  organ  of  veneta- 
licm  to  have  expanded  brains  &a  well  as  swelling  ideas. 
"  The  hcttd  of  Ckiust,"  says  our  phyBiologiat,  "  is  always 
represeatod  as  Tery  elevated." — Yet  he  was  remarkable  for 
meekness  as  well  as  piety,  Spurzheim  says  of  the  orga/a 
of  condiceitegii,  that  "  it  gives  a  desire  for  all  that  pleosee." 
Again,  Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  "persons  of  a  firm  and 
constant  eharacttr  have  the  tup  of  the  bi-oiu  much  de- 
velijpod  ;"  and  this  ia  called  the  organ  of  dcUTminativeneM, 
Now  if  80,  are  we  to  believe  that  tho  difference  in  resolute 
and  iiroBcilute  persons  is  confined  to  this  oi^an,  and  that 
tho  nerves,  fibres,  &c.  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  are  not  lax 
or  firm,  in  proportion  as  the  person  is  of  a,  generally  weak 
or  determined  character  ?  Tho  whole  question  nearly 
turns  upon  this.  Siy  that  Ihere  is  a  particular  promi- 
nence in  thia  part,  oiving  to  a  greotor  strength  and  size  of 
the  levers  of  the  will  at  this  place.  This  would  prove 
nothing  but  tlio  particular  roanife station  oi  development 
of  a  general  power ;  juat  as  tho  prominence  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  tho  log  denotes  general  muBcnlar  strength. 
But  the  crauiologiat  says  that  tlio  strongth  of  the  whole 
body  lies  in  tho  calf  of  tlie  leg,  and  has  its  seot  or  organ 
thoi'e.  Not  so,  in  the  uamo  of  common  sense !  When  Dr. 
Spurzheim  gets  down  to  the  visible  region  of  the  face,  the 
eyes,  forehead,  &c.,  ho  mokes  sad  work  of  it  r  an  infinite 
number  of  distinctions  are  crowded  one  upon  the  back  of 
he  other,  and  to  no  purpose.     Will  anybody  believe  that 
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tfaere  nrs  Gvc  oi  sis  diHerent  orgnne  for  the  iinpreBBions  of 
ODO  sense  (sigLt,)  viz.,  colour,  form,  size,  and  bo  on¥  Do 
we  eeo  the  form  with  one  organ  and  the  culour  uf  the 
Bamo  object  with  another  ?  There  may  be  different 
orgiiuH  to  receive  different  ma,toriiJ  or  concrete  impres- 
sionH,  but  surely  only  tho  mind  can  abstMict  the  diflerent 
impressions  of  the  same  sonao  from  each  otlier.  The 
orgnn  of  tpaee  appears  to  ran  to  aoswor  to  the  look  of  wild, 
staring  cnrioeitj.  All  that  is  not  occountod  for  in  this 
way,  ojtlier  from  general  conformation  or  from  physiogno- 
mical eipreHsion,  is  a  hoop  of  crude,  capricious,  uuautlien- 
ticalcd  trash.  I  aolect  one  paragraph  out  of  this  puzzling 
chaos,  as  a  sample  of  what  the  reader  must  espect  from 
the  whole, 

"  What,  then,  ia  the  spea'al  faculty  of  the  organ  of 
indifidualily  and  its  sphere  of  activity  ?  Persons  endowed 
with  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree  are  attentive  to  all  that 
happens  around  them;  to  every  object,  to  every  pbeuo- 
menon,  to  every  fact ;  hence  also  to  motions.  This  faculty 
neither  learns  tho  qnalttios  of  objects,  nor  the  detniU  of 
facta :  it  knows  only  their  oiisteuce.  The  qualities  cpf 
the  objects,  and  the  pBrtLcularitica  of  the  facts,  are  known 
by  the  assistance  of  other  organs.  Besides,  this  faculty 
lias  knowledge  of  all  intcmfd  f acuities,  and  acts  upon  them. 
It  wishes  to  know  oil  by  experience  ;  consequently  it  pnta 
every  organ  into  action ;  it  wishes  to  hear,  eee,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch;  t-o  know  all  arts  and  eciences ;  it  isfondof  inBtrue- 
tion,  oollecta  fiicts,  and  leads  to  practical  knowledge."  ' 

In  the  nest  ]jage  he  aJBrms  that  "  crystaUography  is 
the  result  of  the  organ  of  form,"  and  that  wo  do  not  get 
tho  ideas  of  roughness  and  Bmoothness  fiwrn  the  touch. 
Ent  I  vrill  end  here,  and  turn  to  the  amusing  account  of 
Dousterswivd  in  the  Antiquary  I ' 

'  Pegs  43n. 

'  It  Bppeora,  I  unilorsianJ.  from  an  ingecioua  pnpar  published  by 
Dt.  Oumbe  of  Edioliurifh  i  that  Ihrea  heodB  Iultb  caiued  couBiilertNa 
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It  is  mentioned  in  tho  Lifn  of  Salvalor  Rosa,  that  on  tha^ 
oeoaeion  of  an  nltiirpicce  of  hia  being  exhibited  at  Eome, 
in  tlie  triumpli  of  the  moment  lie  oompiued  hinisolf  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  epoke  against  Raphael,  calling  hirn 
kardjdri/,  &a.     Both  these  were  fatal  symptomB  for  thfl^| 

nneaaineBB  and  eonsteniBtion  to  a  Society  of  Phrenolbgials  in  that 
city,  viz.,  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Uie  DuVo  of  Welliagton,  and 
□f  MambiU  Blucdit:r.  Thellrst,  coDtmry  to  the  expectatioa  of  tljese 
lenrncd  persons,  wuiits  ibu  organ  of  imnginatioti ;  tiie  Bceond  Ihe 
organ  of  curnbimitioi] ;  ftiid  tlio  laat  poasessoa  thd  organ  of  fancy. 
This,  I  ociiifeas,  oa  to  Uie  two  first,  appean  to  me  a  iieedleea  alarm. 
It  iTouId  ioi^line  me  (more  ttinn  anything  I  have  jet  henrd)  to  an 
opiaion  thut  thoro  ia  something  like  au  art  <it  divination  ia  the 
fioieiiea.  1  hatl  long  ago  formed  mnd  be^m  tiardy  enough  to  espresa 
a  conviction  lliat  Sir  Waller's /orte  is  a  sort  of  Irnditional  literature 
(wbaterer  fao  ucoumulutes  or  scnttera  throngh  his  ])ag<:B.  he  leaves 
as  he  Siid3  it,  nitli  very  few  mnrlis  of  (lie  mastcir-miud  upon  it) — 
and  BB  to  Ihesecoad  person  mentioned,  he  has  jost  those  powers  of 
combination  which  belong  to  a  man  nho  leads  d.  bulldog  in  a  string, 
and  Itts  the  nnimn,!  loote  upon  his  piej  at  the  proper  moment. 
With  retard  to  Prince  Bluolier,  if  he  had  not  "fancy  in  himaelf,  he 
Wjia  the  cauae  of  it  in  others,"  fur  ho  lumed  the  heaila  of  roooj 
p(-#ipk',  who  "  fftneied "  his  campaigns  were  the  preoursurs  of  the 
Millcnniimi.  I  have  at  diiTorenl  times  aeon  tbeBo  thrta  puznUng 
hewia,  and  I  should  eay  that  the  Poet  loots  like  a  gentleman- 
fanner,  tlie  Prince  like  a  onrjK>ral  on  gnaril.  or  the  lieutenant  of  a 
preBBgiing,  the  Duka  like  nothing  or  nnbodj.    You  look  at  the  licnil 

of  f  bn  pnlV'''S''  admiration  of  ils  oapaoitj  and  solid  cfiiitciits,  at  the 
J  -r  at  what  it  ean  contain  (any  more  than  a  dmm- 

Jat  the  crimioli.-,f..ii,noy"  or  of  "Ma  fancy  "with  disgust  at  the 
ady  lies  in  the  catj-  which  he  did  not  affect  to  conMud.  ThoBe, 
Here.     Nut  ho,  in  tj.vsiognomical  obaervationa  taken  at  random : 

Byurzhcini  gets  dowf  '"  '^"'^  ^^  "  s'!"n-'"iering  glances  "  in  any 

'  „ -      I      1     »        its  profouudar  science  ajid  mure  necumto  in- 

Fei^  forehead,  &c.,  i  ^^-^^ ,  ^^^^  Con.be  afterwards  i,ublished 
ulxirof  distinctionfct,  collwl  A  Si/item  of  Fhrenotog'j ;   it  has 

>e  other,  and  to  no  pu. 
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■oWiDate  success  uf  tho  work :    the  picture  was  iu  fiict 

*fWttrda  sevei'oly  censured,  so   aa  to  cftiiso  hini  muoh 

itasuiess ;    tuid   ho  passed  a  great  part  of  Lis  life  ia 

(narrelling  witb  the  world  for  cwlmiring  his  landscapee, 

rlu'ch  were   ti'oly   excellent,  aa<l    fur    not   admiring  hie 

IStorical   pieces,  which   were   full   of  defects,     Bnlvator 

Utfid  self-knowledge,  and  that  respect  for  others  which 

I  both  a  cause  and  conseij^uenoe  of  it.     Like  many  more, 

mistook  the  violent  and  irritable  workings  of  selfwill 

,  a  wrong  direction^  for  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  his 

aibilily  to  tho  vast  superiority  of  others  for  a  proof 

[his  ei^uality  with  them. 

the  tii'st  place,  iiothi]ig_au.giir8  worse  for  any  one's 
Qflions  tojEehigbeBt  rank  of  escellenco  than  liis 
free  with  those  of  others.     He  who  bolrlly  and 
]y  places  Imnself  on  a  level  wii]i  (In-  mij/ldg 
BtiowB  a'wani  of  sentiment — the  only  thing  that  ^n 
I  umuortality  to  hia  own  works.     When  wo  forestall 
J^eiit  of  posterity,  it  is  because  wo  are  not  conli- 
lof  it.     A.  mind  that^bijuga  all  others  into  a  line  with 
own  Qftkcd_or  assuiapd  merited  that_aeca  all  objects 
lOTaground  as  it  were,  that  does  not  regard  the  lofty 
genius  through  the  atmosphere  of  fame,  is 
and  repulsive  as  a,  jicturo  without  aerial 
rriue,  like  distance,  spreads  a  Laze  and  a 
as.     Not  to  percoivo  this  ia  to  want 
,  imaginntion.     Yet  there  are  those 
own  Bolf-opiaiou,  and  dock  theuiselves 
US  of  fancied  self-importance  as  if  they 
"Uh  laurel  by  ApoUo's  own  hand,     Tliere 
iu  uommun  between  Halvator  and  Michael 
^lad,  tho  cousciuusncss    of  the  power 
to  contend  iMiuld  Ijiivu  overawed  and 
Ho   that   the   vury   i'uiniliarity  of  hia 
LSmucli  as   anything   else)  the  im- 
J   between    them.      Fainters  alone 
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«eem  to  have  a  trick  of  putting  tbemselvca  on  an  equal 

footing  » itli  tlie  greatest  nf  their  predeoeaBors,  of  ailvam;- 
ing.  on  the  strength  of  their  Tanitj  and  presnmption,  to 
the  highest  aeftts  in  the  temple  of  fume,  of  talking  of 
tiiemsclvcs  am]  Itnphacl  and  Michael  Augt'lo  in  the  etimo 
breath  1  Wtrtt  should  wo  think  of  a  poet  who  ehoiild 
publish  to  the  world,  or  give  a  broad  hint  in  private,  that 
he  concoiTed  himself  fnlly  on  a  par  with  Homer,  or  Milton, 
or  Shakeapearo?  It  would  be  too  much  for  a  friend  to 
Bay  BO  •»{  him.  But  artists  euffer  their  frienils  to  pnff 
them  in  the  true  "  King  CamhyaeB'  vein  "  without  blushing. 
Is  it  tliut  thoy  are  often  men  without  a  liberal  education, 
who  have  no  notion  of  anything  that  does  not  come  under 
their  immediate  observation,  and  who  accordingly  prefer 
the  living  to  the  dead,  and  themselves  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world?  Or  that  there  ib  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  profession  itself,  fixing  the  view  on  a  particular  point 
of  time,  and  not  linking  tie  present  either  with  the  past 
or  future  ? 

Again,  Salvator's  disregard  for  Baphael,  iuBtoaJ  of 
inspiring  him  with  anything  like  "  vain  and  Bclf- conceit," 
ought  to  have  taught  him  tie  greatest  dif&dence  iu  him- 
self. Instead  of  anticipating  a  triumph  over  Eaphael 
from  this  circumstance,  he  might  have  foresoon  in  it  the 
Bura  source  of  hia  mortification  and  defeat.  The  publig 
looked  to  find  in  his  nictures  what  he  <\-^  nrit  °"  '" 
EMhael,  and  were  necessarily  disappointed.  He  eonld 
LaKllj_M;5Tp*<'ted  to  pi.iducr  iIi.lI.  "''tIi  wh""  pT-rlim^ 
Bnd  set  before  hijii,  ho  iliU  n<d.  in  I  ov  uu'lcrstandr.  Til"  ■ 
"pai'tifiiliir  iIjuil;  ilm -:  ifi;  imply  taste  in 
;_'■-,  iiiil  it  ;i---^iii'i'iUy  ]' re  supposes 
I'lii-Hcnlar  (iiiii^.  S'llviitor  was 
t\i-:     Jniiii'H!!,     Iiiinlii:  ■,'.     \-r,    of 
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gGniuB  for  a 

geheilft  "r  fiir  oHht  lliii 

a  taste  "f  fii'lin^   fni'  fh:\ 

so   iinich    ollVhiliil    Willi 

T{n|iii;ii1.  iiiily  iFi'i'iU'M'  li 

9yMi]',i( Ii!m  uiil]  (li.   [!ivii;(.'  luiiiit  wiihin.     If  he  had,  lio 

Would  Imve  Ul-wliI  iia  at  u.  ahi'iue,  iu  spite  of  the  homeli- 
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Bess  nr  finicalneeB  of  the  covering.  Let  do  axa  build 
himself  a  eporioiis  self-esteem  on  his  contempt  or  indiffiip- 
aiee  lor  Bcknoffleri^rexfi^^lfliiffL  He  will  in  the  end 
piy  deaf  tor  n  momentary  delusion:  for  tlio  world  will 
Booner  or  later  diBcover  those  deficionciea  in  him  which 
render  liiiu  iuBcuiiihlo  to  all  m<;rLts  but  his  own. 

Of  all  moiles  of  acqairicg  diGtiuctiun  and,  as  it  wore, 
"  p-pHiinjf  tlifi  fit.i\rt  {|f  thu  im^Bstir:  world,"  the  most  abgfllJ" 
18  well  as  dJEguating  ia  ihat  of  setting  listdo  the  claims 
oToEEerain  the  lump,  and  holding  ont  onr  own  pBjtioulaj 
Kcoilence  or'^ursmt  as  "the  only  one  worth  attending 
la,  ?Fe  thus  set  ouTHelrea  np  aa  the  Btaniluiil  nf  )>erfeo- 
Eon,  and  treat  everything  else  that  divcig<.?  I'niiu  that 
Btandard  aa  beneath  onr  notice.  Atf.lii-  rule,  a  CLiutL'mgjt 
for  anything  atid  a  saperiority  ^r^  it,  [trn  ijaumymuija.  It 
is  a  cheap  and  a  short  wny  of  showing  that  wc  possesa  all 
eicellenee  within  ourselTes,  to  deay  the  nso  or  merit  of 
all  those  qualifications  thnt  do  not  belong  to  us.  Aecord- 
ing  to  anch  a  moiio  of  compiitatioD,  it  would  gjipoar  that 
our  Tolue  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  nnmber  of  acqiiire- 
aanta  that  we  do  pnnHPHH. "Tint,  of  111 '>!.  in  wliieh  we  are 
feficient  and  to  which  we  niv  iiiseu^ihL'  :— ^u  that  we  coa 
at  ft.nv  fa'mfi  snpplv  tho  pLiiji'  ijf  uisilum  ami  aldll  by  a 
due  proportion  of  ignurimce,  nJibotntiua,  and  conceit.  If 
BO,'  the"3iilleet  fellow,  with  iniiiuiient'o  cuongh  to  dr'f;pise 
yhat  ne  ilnes  'iii.f  iiiiil,-'i>^t;iiLil,  will  iduiiys  III'  (h-  l.i'i^'Ltcjst 
genius  and  tin-  yrtiili.st  iniin,  It'  ritujiidity  i-.  U>  \ui  w  siih- 
Btitute  for  taste,  knowledge,  and  genius,  any  one  may 
dogmatise  and  play  the  critic  on  thia  ground.  We  may 
easily  make  a  monojioly  of  talent,  if  the  torpedo-touch 
of  onr  callous  and  wilful  indiS'oronce  is  to  neutralise  all 
other  protenfiions.  Wo  have  only  to  deny  the  adTaatagea 
of  others  to  make  them  our  own ;  ilUberality  will  carve 
out  the  way  to  pre-eminence  much  hettt'r  tlian  toil  or 
study  or  quickness  of  porta ;  and  by  narrowing  oiir  views 
:uid  divesting  oui'sulvos  at  lost  of  common  feeling  and 
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htnn&nity,  we  may  arrogAta  every  valmble  aceomptisb- 
inent  to  ourselves,  and  exalt  onreclres  Ta^tlj  above  our 
fellow-morlAls  I      That  is,  in  f>lhf-r  words,  «e  Lavo  only 

to  ehnl  onr  ^c8,Jq  order  1. 1  bl'.:t  iIxl  ■'"i  o'\\  of  iiFyg^ii^ 
anJ    to  annjlulate   wliatever   ;_  '     '.t    or  beat   to   the 

worliT,  iTit  does  not  emanate  .  single  soiircc',  by 

Bprcading  tie  clood  of  onr  owii  t nvj,  gtijeen.  malice,  wimt 
of  comprehension,  and  prejotlic'.'  tivor  it.  Yet  how  many 
are  fiiere  who  act  npwi  tlii-:  tljii.rj"  in  good  cameut,  grow 
more  bigoted  to  it  every  cUy,  and  not  only  become  the 
dnjMts  of  it  themselves,  bnt  by  dint  of  gravity,  by  bullying 
and  browbeating,  encceod  in  making  converte  of  others! 

A  man  is  a  political  economlaL  Good  :  bat  this  is  no 
reason  ho  should  think  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world, 
or  that  everything  else  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  us  sop- 
pose  that  this  is  the  most  important  subject,  and  that 
being  his  favourite  study,  ho  is  the  best  judge  of  that 
point,  still  it  is  not  the  only  one — ^why,  then,  treat  ovary 
other  question  or  pursuit  with  disdain  as  insignificant  and 
mean,  or  endeavour  to  put  others  who  Lave  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  it  out  of  conceit  with  that  on  whiah  they 
depend  for  their  amusomeat  or  (perhaps)  subsistence  !  I 
eeo  neither  tho  wit,  wisdom,  nor  good-nature  of  this  mode 
of  procooding.  Let  him  fill  his  library  with  hooka  on 
this  one  particular  subject,  yet  other  persons  are  not 
bound  to  follow  his  example,  and  eioludc  every  other 
topic  from  theirs — let  liiin  write,  let  him  talk,  let  him 
think  on  nothing  else,  hut  let  him  not  impose  the  same 
pedantic  humour  as  a  duty  or  a  mark  of  taste  on  others — 
lot  him  ride  the  high  horso,  and  drag  his  heavy  load  of 
mechanical  knowlmlgo  along  tho  iron  railway  of  tho 
mast or-sci  once,  but  lot  him  nat  move  out  of  it  to  taunt  or 
jostlo  those  who  arc  jogging  quietly  along  upon  their 
eovorol  hMies,  who  "  owo  liim  no  allegiance,"  and  care 
not  one  jot  for  his  opinion.  Yet  we  could  forgive  such  a 
person,  if  he  made  it  hia  beast  that  ho  had  read  D<m 
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Qtiixole  twice  ihrotigb  in  tbe  original  Spiinish,  ELnd  pre- 
ferred Lyciitas  to  all  Milton'a  smaller  poems !  What 
would  Mr.  MiU '  say  to  any  one  wlio  should  profess  a  con- 
tempt for  political  economy?  He  would  answer,  Tery 
bluntly  and  very  properly,  "Then  you  know  nothing 
about  it."  It  is  a  pity  that  bO'  sensihlo  a  man  and  eloeo 
a  reasoner,  should  think  of  putting  down  other  lighter 
and  more  elegant  pureuita  by  professing  a  contempt  or 
indifference  for  them,  which  spriuga  from  entirely  the 
eomc  sonrce,  and  is  of  just  the  eatae  value.  But  8o  it  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  n  tacit  presumption  of  folly  in 
whatever  gives  pleasure ;  while  an  air  of  gravity  and 
wifidom  hovers  round  the  painful  and  pedantic ! 

A  man  cemes  into  a  room,  and  on  hia  first  entering, 
declares  without  preface  or  ceremony  hia  contempt  for 
poetry.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  him  a  greater 
genius  than  Homer  ?  No  :  but  by  this  cavalier  opinion 
Le  asBumce  a  certain  natural  osccsdaney  over  thoac  who 
admire  poetry.  To  look  diiwii  upon  iiiLyiliing  seemingly 
implies  a  greater  elevation  ahd'onliirfiLiiiLUt  of  view  than 
to  look  iTpTcTTt.  ~The~ present  Lord  CLiiuccllor  took  upon 
tim  to  declare  in  open  eoui't  that  ho  would  not  go  ucrosa 
the  street  fo  hear  Madame  Catalani  sing.  "What  did  this 
prove  ?  HiB  want  of  iin  ear  for  music,  not  his  capacity 
for  anything  higher.  So  far  ii'?  it  wint,  it  only  showed 
Inin  to  be' inferior  to  thousands  of  persons  wlio  go  with 
eager  oipectation  to  hear  her,  and  come  away  with  astonish- 
ment and  rapture.  A  man  might  na  well  tell  yon  he  is 
deaf,  and  expect  you  to  look  at  him  with  ruure  respect. 
The  want  of  any  external  souse  or  or^^'iiu  is  an  acknow- 
ledged iTffLtt  iind  iufii'mity  :  tbe  waiit  of  an  iiiiuruiil  setiso 
or  faculty  in  ■■  ijnally  so,  though  our  hlH-Iuvo  contrives  to 
give  a  dill'urLiit  turu  to  it.    Wo  "iiiartiry  ethers  by  lliroioinij 

'  In  l\iG  frhniii^r  editiomi  thu  Qaoifl  wna  loft  bLink.  Mr.  Mill's 
Elemimti  of  Ptitilical  Eivmomg  had  Rppcarod  in  18Z1,  Svo.;  second 
tdition,  1821;  tlijid  edition,  I82G.— Ed. 
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tsold  icaler  on  that  io  wliioli  they  have  an  advantage  otbt 

na,  or  etiiggor  their  ojiiniou  uf  an  eiccellenco  wLicli  is  not 
of  self-evident  or  absolute  utility,  and  Icescn  its  BUppoeed 
value,  by  limiting  tbe  uuiversuUty  of  a  taste  for  it.  Lord 
Eldun's  protest  en  this  occasion  was  the  more  estro- 
urdinary,  as  be  m  not  only  a  goodnalureJ  but  a  sucoeBS- 
fnl  man.  These  little  spiteful  allusioiia  ore  moBt  apt  to 
proceed  from  <liaappoint<3d  vanity,  and  an  apprehension 
that  jnatieo  ia  not  done  to  onraelves.  By  being  at  the  top 
of  a  profiiBsion,  we  have  leisiu'e  to  look  beyond  it.  Those 
who  really  excel  and  are  allowed  to  ei;cel  in  anything  havy 
no  e^cnae  for  tryit^to  R^in  a  repntation  by  andermJaiag 
the  pretenBiona  of  others ;  they  stand  on  their  own  pr?P"'^  i 
Kod  do  not  need  the  aid  of  invidiouH  fiompuriyinB.  Be- 
sides,  the  conscieusuess  of  osccllence  produces  a  fondnesa 
for  a  faith  in  it.  I  shonlcl  half  suspect  that  any  one  could 
not  be  a  great  lawyer,  who  denied  that  Madame  Catalani 
Tvas  a  great  singer.  Tho  Chancellor  must  dislike  her 
decieire  tone,  tlio  rajiidity  of  her  movements  I  The  late 
Chancellor  (Lord  Erakine)  was  a  man  of  (at  least)  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  In  the  exuberance  and  buoyancy  of  hia 
animal  spirits,  he  scatteied  the  graces  and  ornaments  of 
life  over  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  law.  What  is  there 
that  is  now  left  of  him  —what  is  there  to  redeem  his  ftiihlea 
or  to  recall  tlie  flush  of  early  enthusiaam  in  hia  favour, 
or  kiuille  one  spai'k  of  sympathy  in  the  breast,  hut  his 
romantic  ailiuiratiou  of  Mrs.  Sidilona '?  There  are  those 
who,  if  you  praise  Waltou'a  Complete  Anrjler,  sneer  at  it  as 
a  childish  or  old-munanish  performance  :  some  laugh  at 
the  amuEument  of  fishing  as  silly,  others  carp  at  it  as 
oroel ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "  a  fishing-rod  was  a 
stick  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other."  I 
wonld  rather  take  the  word  of  one  who  had  stood  for  days, 
up  to  his  kiices  in  water,  and  in  tho  coldest  weatlier,  intent 
on  this  employ,  who  returned  to  it  again  with  unabated 
relish,  and  who  spent  hia  whole  life  in  the  same  manner 
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intbont  being  weary  of  it  at  last.  Tbere  iB  Bomething  in 
this  more  than  Dr.  Jolinson'e  definition  accounts  for.  A 
fool  takes  no  iatereBt  in  anything ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
better  to  be  a  fool  than  a  wise  man  whose  only  pleaBnre 
'  is  to  disparage  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  others,  and 
ont  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  to  condemn  them,  merely 
because  tbey  are  not  hit. 

■  Whatever  interests,  is  interesting.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  estimating  the  real  value  of  objects  in  all  their  bearings 
and  consequonces,  but  I  can  tell  at  once  their  intellectual 
valne  by  the  degree  of  passion  or  sentiment  the  very  idea 
and  mention  of  them  excites  in  the  mind.  To  judgo  of 
things  by  reason  or  the  calculations  of  positive  utility  is  a 
slow,  cold,  uncertain,  and  barren  process — tbeir  power  of 
appealing  to  and  affecting  the  imagination  as  subjects  of 
thought  and  feeling  ia  best  measured  by  the  habitual  im- 
pression they  leave  npon  the  mind,  and  it  is  with  this 
only  we  havo  to  do  in  expressing  our  delight  or  admira- 
tion of  them,  or  in  setting  a  just  mental  value  upon  them 
They  ought  to  excite  all  the  emotion  which  thoy  do  excite  ; 
for  this  is  the  instinctive  and  unerring  result  of  the  con- 
stant  experience  we  have  had  of  tbeir  power  of  affecting  us, 
and  of  the  associations  that  cling  unconsciously  to  them. 
Fancy,  feeling  may  bo  very  inadequate  tests  of  truth  ;  but 
truth  itself  operates  chiefly  on  the  human  mind  through 
tbcm.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  what  excites  the  Leart- 
fult  sigh  of  youth,  the  tears  of  delight  in  age,  and  filla  up 
the  busy  interval  between  with  pleasing  and  lofty  tfaougbts, 
is  frivolous,  or  a  waste  of  time,  or  of  no  use.  You  only 
by  that  give  me  a  mean  opinion  of  your  ideas  of  utility. 
The  labour  of  Ycaret.tla- triumph  of  aspiring  geiiiua  and 
consummate  skjil,  is  not  to  be  gut  down 'by  ,a  u/nical 
irown,  UJ  U  UUliatuTUuns"  smTTe,  b^  an  ignorant  sarcasm. 
'iTirngs  UWiiy  >it  use  are  suEjccts  of  profeMiontJ  still 
and  scientific  inquiry :  they  must  also  be  beautiful  and 
pleasing  to  attract  commoo  attention,  and  be  naturally 
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sad  mdrentllj  intctatnig.    A  psir  of  Aota  is  good 

wmt:  afirofa— M»  k  ■  Mag  yittnuiBqae  object ;  and 

k  Etotoe  ot  >  poan  ara  mk^oHj  good  to  diink  aad  talk 

abciQt,  which  (re  jwrt  of  the  ba^aa  flC  bfe.     To  Ihink 

■■d  Mgeiik.  of  tt«a  »ift  eoBlijI  i»  fteirfum  a  wjlfnl  and 

Btadied  eoledsa.    Pietana  «n  gmd  thingB  to  go  and  see. 

This  is  wbat  people  do ;    thej  do  not  expect  to  £M  (» 

make  a  dinner  of  tliem  ;  bat  we  BomdimeB  wntt  to  fill  np 

the  time  before  dinner.     The  prognas  of  cinlintioii  and 

nAnement  is  from  instramental  to  final  caoeea;  &nm  esp- 

plying  tkft  wactf  of  the  bodj  to  proriding  luxuries  for  the 

tnind.     To  Etop  at  the  mediimiai,  and  rdose  to  proceed 

to  the  _^ae  ori*,  or  chnrlislily  to  Kject  kll  oniamestal 

■todies  and  ele^nt  accomptiehm^ite  as  mean  and  trivial, 

becanse  they  only  a&ird  employment  to  the  imaginadon, 

create  food  for  thooght,  AunJEh  the  mind,  eostain  the 

Bool  in  health  and  enjoyment,  U  a  mde  and  barbarou 

theory — 

£t  pir^ter  ntam  tiv^ndi  pcrdere  cansuu. 

Before  we  abBolately  condemn  an^^iing.  we  yght  to' 

be  ■^'"i^'thc"'  nnTiV^'"g  i^tt^"-  ""*  "w^iy  ■"  Uc^if 

Snt  in  the  same  clasE.  To  Imnw  thy  ^>ftg^  ^  ^mjf^  rlaai 
iiiTers  a  higher  degree  of  taste  ;  to  reject  &e  cJaaa  is  only 
n  negation  of  taste ;  for  diflerent  classes  do  not  interfere 
with  oue  another,  nor  can  any  one's  ipsi^  dixit  be  t^an  on 
B(>  wi3e  a  question  as  alii^'racl  t:i  utile  nee.  JSothing 
truly  and  altogether  ilcspiuiible  tliat  excites  angry  co 
tempt  or  worm  opposition,  since  this  always  implies  tl 
some  one  else  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  takes  on  eqna 
interest  in  it. 

When  I  speak  of  what  is  interesting,  however,  I  mean 
not  only  to  a  particular  profession,  bnt  in  general  to  others. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  very  popularity  and  obvious  interest  bm 
tached  to  certain  stndieB  and  pursuits,  that  eicites  Ihs" 
onvy  and  hostile  regard  of  graver  and  more  recondite  pro- 
fesdona.     Han  is  perhaps  not  naturally  nn  egotist,  or  at 
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r^^st  he  is  satisfied  with  his  own  paxticular  line  of  excel- 
*^Hce  and  the  valne  that  be  aappoaes  inseparable  from  it, 
^^  he  comes  into  the  world  cuid  finds  it  of  so  tittle  account 
^1>  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  and  he  then  tnms  round  and 
"Veats  his  chagrin  and  disappointmoat  on  those  more  at- 
"^Btive  but  (as  ho  conceiveB)  superficial  studies,  whicli 
VMJEt  less  labour  and  patience  to  niiderstaud  them,  and  are 
«f  so  much  less  uso  to  society.    The  injustice  done  to  onr- 
nelves  makes  ub  unjust  to  othors.     The  man  of  science  and 
the  hard  student  (from  this  cauae,  ae  well  as  from  a  certain 
unbending  hardness  of  mind)  oome  at  last  to  regard  what- 
ever is  generally  pleasing  and  striking  as  wortiileBS  and 
light,  and  to  proportion  their  contempt  to  the  admiration 
of  others ;  while  the  artist,  tho  poet,  and  the  votary  of 
pleasure  and  popularity  treat  the  more  solid  and  useful 
IrBnchee  of  human  knowledge  as  disagreeable  and  dnlL 
This  is  often  carried  to  too  great  a  length.     It  is  enough 
that "  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children :"  the  philosopher 
ought  to  smile,  instead  of  being  angry  at  tho  foUy  of  man- 
kind (if  such  it  is),  and  those  who  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  adorning  and  polishing  the  airy  "  capitals  " 
of  science  and  of  art,  ought  not  to  grudge  those  who  toil 
underground  at  tho  foimdation,  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
their  patience  and  self-denial.    There  is  a  variety  of  tastes 
and  capacities  that  requires  all  tho  variety  of  men's  talents 
to  administer  to  it.     The  less  excellent  must  be  provided 
for  as  well  as  the  more  excellent.     Those  who  are  only 
capable  of  amusement  ought  to  be  amused,     tf  all  men 
were  forcod  to  be  great  philosophers  and  lasting  bene- 
factors of  their  species,  how  few  of  us  could  over  do  any- 
thing at  all  1     But  nature  acts  more  impartially,  though 
not  improvidently.     Wherever  ahe  bestows  a  (urn  for  any- 
thing on  the  individual,  she    implants  a  corresponding 
taute  for  it  in  others.    We  have  only  to  "throw  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  aud  after  many  days  wo  shall  find  it 
»gain."     Let  us  do  our  best,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed 


3K  OslkirfbH. 

■d  'TUT  a^3i£.  ^  a&ni  of  tt 

v]:$  oTr^,!  .:ce  'i»j  &  Six-  J>:sii3»  cf  vrinB^  »  fable  !■ 
vL^  Ifi:^  &£iis  «^  E>  c«  asrcdami.  Sfc.  Jt^Mon 
r£ai  kbiKH  t::iz9s1t  is  k^  sX  and  be^a  to  ka^  «B 

Wl^  ■  If  TT^i  wen  C»  sriE  a  &i>L  bx  £t^  inWn  ym 
T:iLi  —ak^  <Vv  ${i«ak  T^.^  gTv>l  -rfnilfn  T  Tte  iqxMf 
nf  j-ra.     Jctssoc  >>£  L3  lr»i&  nxficiv^  of  GaUaanA's 

pec  tut  Le  wislied  Id  R>iaee  ciiaj  ihiE^  to  bt  ow«  po^ 
pfMB  sad  fwacolar  Etrle.  Tb^x  sie  bu«  amij  hwtt  ,^)r 
eiSdrm.  bet  lK>:fe  ft:*  all  agis  ami  fix-  hotk  E^ms.  AAcr 
we  grow-  up  to  j«ais  of  HaaxticxL,  ve  ^  Dirt  all  beeaa« 
^aallj  wise  at  t-Ece.  0«r  own  tSiSKe  dwog? ;  tka  lartm 
oi  o^«f  iodiridiuls  are  still  mere  diffeiaiL  It  v«B  nod 
the  otbfT  da_T,  that  Thmtecn's  Srikmi  «o«ld  be  tskI 
while  tbere  wat  a  baarding-ediool  girl  in  tbe  vorid.  IS 
a  tHoDsand  Tolnmes  were  writtei  aeainst  Herrev's  Medi- 
titi'Mn.  the  Heditations  would  he  T«ad  wb-si  t^  cnticiBms 
were  forgcitten.  To  the  illit«i«te  u>d  Taim  adcctatii^i  and 
Terbiage  will  alwars  pass  for  fine  writiiis,  while  the  wc^ld 
■stands.  No  woman  ever  liked  Bnrlce,  or  disliked  Gold- 
smith. It  ia  idle  to  set  Dp  an  tmiversal  etandatd,  there  is 
a  large  class  who.  in  spite  of  themselree,  prefer  WestaU 
or  Angelica  Eanffinan  to  Raphael :  nor  is  it  fit  the;-  sbonld 
do  otherwise.  We  mar  come  to  something  like  a  fixed 
and  eiclnEire  standard  of  taste,  if  we  confine  omrselTee 
to  what  will  please  the  best  jodges,  meaning  th««bf 
[lersons  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  and,  by 
persons  of  the  most  refined  and  cnldvated  minds,  generally 
meaning  ouTtdce*  /' 

'  The  bnoks  that  we  like  id  joath  we  retnni  to  in  age.  if  tbere  is 
iiilrirn  und  BimpUcitj-  in  them.  Al  what  a^  should  Rubiiaim 
Crut'ii;  lit-  Iflid  a--.i.le?  I  do  not  think  ti.st  Don  Qniiote  is  a  book 
Uit  tliilditn ;  o:,al  loutitbe;  Dnder^laDd  it  better  aa  tbey  grow  njk 
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To  return  to  tLe  original  question,  I  can  conceive  of 
Dothing  BO  little  or  so  riiliiiuloua  aa  pride.  It  ib  a  miitute 
o^  inaensTbiljty  ami  ill-iiatm'e,  ill  whioli  it  ■«   hnrA  to  say 


if  a  man  knowB 
tliini 


two 

acilLci, 


El-OS 


oi  Qsoela 
Will  V^AHUtu 


wliioli  has  thelargoBt  HLuro. 
in,  or  Has  ever  etudiod.  aa 

to  afflno  he  'vili  Ini  proud  of  neither.  It"  is  irerlmpH  ei- 
ooaable  fur  a  jiliviuii  silio  is  ignorant  of  all  but  one  thing, 
to  thjnic  that  the  sole  excellenuo,  tind  to  be  full  of  hiniscilf 
as  the  possessor.  Iha  nay  to  euro  him  of  tbiH  folly  is  to 
give  him  something  else  to  bo  proud  of.  Yanily  is  u. 
buildinp  that  faHs  to  the  Kroond  as  you  widen  its  foun- 
dation, or  Btrengthen  the  props  that  Btioutd  Bunport  it. 


groater  a   mHU   ln.  tlllj   lUM  hlJ 

hiuisi:l.t',  i'ur  his  knoivleiige  enlarges  wi 


s  of 

attuiniucnts. 

Itr  Ainisoll  D£  fSfilB  TtlSf  ho  is  nothihg,  a  pomt,  a  epeck  in 
the  nnivorse,  except  as  Ha  minil  refleote  thnt  universe, 
and  as  he  entci-e  into  the  infinite  varietj  of  trnth,  beauty, 
and  power  containeil  in  it.  Let  any  one  bo  brongbt  up 
among  books,  and  tauglit  to  think  words  the  only  tilings, 
and  he  may  concoivo  highly  of  himself  from  the  pro- 
ficiency he  has  made  in  language  and  in  letters.  Let 
bim  then  ho  comjielled  to  attempt  some  other  pursuit — 
painting,  for  iustaniio — and  bo  made  to  feel  the  difQculties, 
the  refinements  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  the  number  of 
things  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant  before,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  bis  pedantry  and  bis  pride  together. 
Nothing  but  the  imiil  nf  uiniipri-lii'iipiirn  oi  vitw  rir  gcne- 
rSeity  of  spirit  <i:iu  iiiiikc  nuy  one  Jii  uu  biri  own  particular 
acquirement  as  tlie  limit  of  all  eECellen<;e,  No  one  is 
(generally  Epcidtiiig^  great  in  more  than  one  t)iing — if  he 
estonde  his  pursuits,  he  dissipates  his  strength — yet  in 
that  one  thing  how  small  is  the  intei'val  between  him  and 
the  next  in  merit  and  reputation  to  himself!  But  be 
tliinks  Diithiug  of,  or  scorns  or  loathes  the  name  of  his 
rival,  so  that  all  that  the  other  possesses  iu  common  goes 
for  nothing,  and  the  fraction  of  a  difference  betwccio.  t.W& 
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constitutes  (in  his  opinioa)  tbe  ema  and  snbetsnoe  of  til 
that  is  eicellcBt  in  the  nniverse !  Let  a  man  be  wise, 
and  then  let  as  ask.  Will  Lis  nisd<^im  make  him  proad  ? 
Let  him  excel  all  others  in  the  graces  of  tbe  mind,  baa 
be  also  thoBe  of  the  bodj?  He  bae  tbe  Bdvontage  of 
fortune,  but  has  he  also  that  of  birtb,  or  if  be  has  both, 
has  he  health,  strength,  beaaty  in  a  Gupreme  degree  ?  Or 
have  not  others  tbo  same,  or  does  he  think  all  these 
nothing  because  he  does  not  possess  them  ?  The  prood 
man  fancies  that  there  ie  no  one  worth  regarding  bat 
himself:  bo  might  as  well  fiuic^  there  is  no  other  being  _ 
bnt  himself.  Tbe  one  is  not  a  greater  stretch  of  madness  I 
than  tbo  otbor.  To  make  pride  justifiable,  there  onght 
to  be  bat  one  prond  nuui  in  tbe  world,  for  if  aaj  one 
individual  has  a  tight  to  be  SO,  nobody  else  bos.  So  far 
from  thinking  onrselvee  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
species,  we  cannot  be  snie  that  we  are  above  the  meanest 
and  most  despised  individual  of  it :  for  he  may  have  soma 
virtue,  some  excellenoe,  some  sourue  of  happiness  ur 
usefulness  within  himself,  which  may  redeem  all  other 
diisod vantages :  or  even  if  be  is  without  any  such  hidden 
worth,  this  is  not  a  subject  of  exultation,  but  of  regret,  to 
any  one  tinctured  with  the  smallest  humanity,  and  he 
who  is  totally  devoid  of  the  latter  cannot  have  much 
reason  to  be  prond  of  anything  else.  Arkwright,  who 
invented  the  spinning-jenny,  for  many  years  kept  a  paltry 
barber's  shop  in  a  provincial  town  :  yet  at  tliat  time  that 
wonderful  msfhiucry  was  working  in  bis  brain,  which 
has  added  more  to  tbe  wealth  and  resources  of  tliis 
country  than  all  the  pride  of  ancestry  or  insolence  of 
upstart  nobility  for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  sbonld 
be  cautiopB  whom  we  despise.  If  wg^do  not  know  them, 
we  c^  haye^  no  right  to  joronounce  a  hasty  sentence  :  it 
wejivtbey-niay-e^y  aome  fe^diifaclain  us.  NolnaHTi 
a  hero  to  hit  ygUt-de^chamilffs.  What  is  it,  then,  that  makefi 
'^le  difference?     The  dress  and  pride.     But  be  is  iha 
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^noBt  of  B  hero  who  is  least  distiiignislied  b;  the  one,  and 
^aost  &ee  tram  the  other.     If  we  eaiter  into  coDversation 
~Vpoa  eqn&l  terms  with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  nnre- 
vtrained  bj  circiuDetanoe,  noawed  by  iaterest,  we  shall 
;£nd  in  onrseKea  bnt  littlo  superiority  over  them.     If  wa 
loiow  what  they  do  not,  they  know  what  we  do  not.     In 
general,  those  who  do  things  for  others,  know  more  about 
them  thaa  those  for  whom  they  are   done.     A   groom 
knows  more  about  horses  than   his   master.     He  rides 
them  too ;  bnt  the  one  rides  behind,  the  other  before  ! 
Hence  the  nomber  of  forma  and  ceremonies  that  have 
been  invented  to  keep  the  magic  circle  of  fancied  self- 
importance  inviolate.     The  late   Eing  sought  but   one 
interview  with  Dr.  Johnson :  hia  present  Majesty  is  never 
tired  of  the  company  of  Mr.  Croker. 

The  collision  of  truth  or  genius  naturally  gives  a 
shock  to  the  pride  of  exalted  riuik  ;  the  great  and  mighty 
usually  seek  out  the  dregs  of  mankind,  buffoons  and 
flatterers,  for  their  pampered  self-lore  to  repose  on. 
Pride  soon  tires  of  everything  but  its  shadow,  servility  : 
but  how  poor_a_triTimph— ie-that  wJiich  exists  only  by 
aiQiiiding  all  rivalry,  however  remote.  He  who  invites 
competifaon  (the  flnly  *"*■  nf  "■"—*}  mlm  i-imllfjjjgpnfiLir" 
comparisons,  and  weighs  different  claims,  is  alone  pos- 
sesielT  of  manly  ambition ;  but  will  not  long  continue 
iaSa  or  proud.  Prido  is  "  a  cell  of  Ignorance ;  traveUing 
Billed,"  If  we  look  at  all  out  of  ourselves,  wo  must  see 
how  far  short  we  are  of  what  we  would  be  tbought.  The 
man  of  genius  is  poor ; '  the  rich  man  is  not  a  lord  :  the 

■  I  do  not  apeak  of  poviu't;  ss  an  abanlutQ  Gvil :  (hough  nhtn 
aocompanieil  with  luxnriaiu  habits  and  vanity,  it  la  n  great  one. 
Even  biirdehipg  and  pnvationa  bavi3  tbeir  use,  and  give  strungtU 
BDil  cudiiro.nce.  Labour  renders  ease  delightful — hungar  ie  IJie 
betit  aaucn.  Tba  poosant,  who  at  noon  roata  Crum  hia  weary  lotk 
□ndvr  n  hiiwthoni  hcdgi?,  and  catti  hia  ali<!e  of  coarse  bread  and 
•lieeae  or  ruety  bacon,  enjoye  more  teal  luxnry  tbiiU  the  priii™  wjlli 
piimpurtd,  liatleBs  appetile  under  a  cacogiy  of  state.    Why,  tlieu. 
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lord  wants  to  be  n  king:    the  king  is  uneasy  to  be   b4 
tyrant  or  a  gnd.     Yet  Hu  alone,  Wlm  could  claim  tliifi  last  I 
ohnmcter  npun  eartb,  gave  Hia  Iifo  8  ninsom  for  otLers  !  S 
The  divai-f  in  tiie  romnuce,  who  saw  tlie  eliadowa  of  the  V 
fftiiMt  and  tho  mightiest  omoDg  tho  suns  of  men  pass 
before  him,  that  ho  might  afisuma  tba  filiapo  he  liked  best,  ^ 
had  only  his  choice  of  wealth,  or  beaaty,  or  yalour,  orfl 
power.     But  could  he  have  clutched  tliem  all,  and  melted 
thorn  into  one  essence  of  pride,  the  triumiih  would  not 
have   been    lasting.     Could    vaaity    take   all    pomp    and 
power  to  itaolf,  could  it,  like  the  rainbow,  span  tlio  earth, 
and   seem  to  prop  tho  heavens,  after  all  it  would  bo  but 
the  woudor  of  the  ignorant,  tho  pageant  nf  a  moment. 
Tho  fool  who  dreams  thn.t  ho  ie  great  should  first  forget 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  boforo  he  thinks  of  being  prond, 
should  pray  to  be  mad  I     The  only  great  man  in  modem 
.  times' — that  is,  the  only  man  who  rose  in  deeds  and  fame 
to  the  level  of  antiquity,  who  might  turn  his  gaze  U]>on 
himself,  and  wonder   at   hi^  height,  for  on  him  nil   eyes 
were  fixed  as  his  majestic  stature  towered  above  tjirones 
and  moiiiunents  of  renown — died  the  other  day  in  exile, 
and  in  lingering  agony ;  and  wa  still  see  fellows  strutting 
about  the  streets,  and  fancying  they  ore  something ! 

Personal  vanity  is  incompatible  with  the  great  and  the 
ideal.     HowEonns  not  soon,  or  tliough't,  or  tend  of  Bom"e- 
tliing   finer   thiin   bimsrlt',  ha-i  w.'ou,  or   read,  or  thought  ■ 
littlo ;  and  ho  who  has,  wiQ.  not  bo  alffays  looking  in  Oia 

doea  tlio  mind  of  rau.n  pity  tho  forniDr,  .luil  envy  tliB  lattat?  It  ia 
becftUHCi  tlio  imngination  obanges  [ilnces  witli  otiiera  in  aitualion 
only,  not  in  feeling  i  and  in  fancying  oarsu'lvea  the  peaaont,  we 
revolt  at  Ilia  liomely  fnre,  frnm  not  lieinj;  posaeastil  of  hia  pTnaa 
laxio  nr  keijii  nppotito,  whilo  in  thinking  of  tlio  prini^o,  iri!  anppnaa 
ourseWea  to  sit  dnwa  to  liis  dclioAlo  viiindd  and  aomptnoud  board, 
witb  a  relinh  uunbiitGd  hy  long  habit  and  rii^iona  eioess.  I  am  cit 
Rute  nliathoi-  Miindevillo  hoi  not  giieii  the  same  anawei  to  tUii 
lutcliDoycd  ijuestioD, 
Buonapulo. — Ed. 
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^j-a^  of  liis  own  Ttaity.     Hence  poets,  artifitB,  ukI  maa 

^  ^(UlOB  in  gmteml,  are  eddoaa  coiciunlM.  but  ofton  I 
^^-*-(jTeiis  ;  for  tliey  find  somethiiig  oal  of  UicdisoItm  bettaT'] 
^^-Ortli   studying  than  their  own  persons.      Thny  hftve  U 1 
"^-Vliagiiiary  standaid  in  theii    tuiud^  nitlt  vrhioli  onli&MJ'l 
*'eatores  (e»en  tbeir  own)  xrill  nol  bear  a  c»inii>iri6ou,  au^  ' 
^liey  tam  theit  thoughts  another  wny.      If  a  uiau  lioil  m 
^^»:c  like  one  of  Baphaal's  or  Tititu)  a  hcftds,  ha   tuiglit  bo 
^rond  of  it,  bat  not  dee;  toid,  even  then,  ho  would  be 
stared   at  as  a  nondescript  by  "the  nnivorsal    English 
Xnatiun."     Few  persons  who  Lave  scon  the    Antinous  or 
"the    Tlieseus  will  bo  much    charmed  with    thuir    own 
Ijeanty  or  symmetry  ;  nor  wili  those  who  imdorstiiiid  tho 
ctisiunie  of  the  antiqne,  or  Vandyke's  drosses,  spimd  much 
tinia  in  decking  thomsolvos  out  in  all  the  defuriuity  of 
tiie  ptcvailing  fashion.      A  coxcomb  is  his  own  lay-figuitA,  | 
for  want  of  any  bettor  models  to  employ   bis  time  tuid 
xmaginiLtion  npun. 

Tbero  ie  rm  inverted  sort  of  pride,  tho  rovcrso  of  that 
^otism  that  bos  been  above  dose ribod,  and  whieli,  liui'auHo 
it  cajiuot  bo  evorytUkig,  ia  dissatislioJ  witli  ovurytliiiin, 
A  jKiTBon  who  ia  liable  to  this  infirmity,  "  thinks  uolbiiig 
done,  while  anything  renuiina  to  bo  done,"  The  suiii^itiiia  I 
egotiet  prides  himself  on  what  ho  can  do  or  posMOHtiiiM,  tlio 
morbid  egotist  despises  himself  for  wliat  hci  wiiiitH,  iiTiil  in 
ever  going  out  of  his  way  to  attempt  hi>]i(i]es8  ami  iiii- 
possible  tasks.  The  effect  in  either  cose  is  not  ut  nil 
owing  to  reason,  but  to  tcmperamout.  The  one  in  lui 
easily  depressed  Jay  what  morliiies  his  latent  iimliilioii,  aw 
the  other  is  elated  by  wbnl  flutters  his  immDiliiitu  vanity. 
There  aro  persona  whom  no  succosB,  no  iidv»iit.nf(iw,  iiu 
applause  can  satisfy,  for  thoj  dwell  only  ••»  I'niliu'ii  and 
defeat.  They  constantly  "forgtt  tho  Ihiiins  tlint  uro 
behind,  and  press  forward  to  tho  things  that  are  lieforn.'' 
The  greatest  and  most  decided  acqnisitioUH  weiild  iKit 
iadonmify  thorn  for  the  Bmallost   doficieuoy.     They  gci 
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beyond  the  old  motto — Aut  Ocemr,  aut  niAiZ— they  not 

only  want  to  be  at  the  head  of  whatever  they  undertake, 
but  if  they  succeed  in  that,  they  immediately  want  to  be 
at  the  head  of  something  else,  no  matter  how  gross  or 
triviaL  The  charm  that  rivets  their  affections  is  not  the 
importance  or  repntation  anneietl  to  the  new  pursuit,  but 
its  novelty  or  diflculty.  That  moat  be  a  wonderful 
accomplishment  indeed,  w^hioh  baffles  their  akill — nothing 
is  with  them  of  any  value  but  aa  it  gives  scope  to  their 
testlese  activity  of  mind,  their  craving  after  on  uneasy 
nod  importunate  state  of  excitement.  To  them  the 
pursuit  is  everything,  the  poaeession  nothing.  I  have 
known  peraons  of  this  stamp,  who,  witli  every  reosoa  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  Buocess  in  life,  and  with  the  opinion 
eutertained  of  them  by  others,  despised  themselves  because 
they  oould  not  do  something  which  they  were  not  botmd 
to  do,  and  which,  if  they  could  have  done  it,  would  not 
have  added  one  jut  to  their  respectability,  either  in  theii 
own  eyes  or  those  of  any  one  else,  the  very  insignificance 
of  the  attainment  irritating  thcii  impatience,  for  it  is  the 
humour  of  such  diapositions  to  argue,  "  K  they  cannot 
succeed  in  what  is  trifling  and  contemptible,  how  should 
they  succeed  in  anything  else  ?"  If  they  cenld  make  the 
circuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  master  them  all,  they 
would  take  to  some  mechanical  exercise,  and  if  they 
failed,  be  as  discontented  as  ever.  All  that  they  can  di 
vanishes  out  of  sight  the  moment  it  is  within  their  grasp, 
and  "nothing  is  but  what  is  not,"  A  poet  of  thia 
description  is  ambitious  of  the  thews  and  muscles  of  a 
priee-fightcr,  and  thinks  himself  nothing  without  theiu. 
A  prose-writer  would  bo  a  fine  tennis-player,  and  is 
thrown  into  despair  because  he  is  not  one,  without  eon- 
sidoring  that  it  requires  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  gamo 
to  excel  in  it ;  and  that,  even  if  he  could  dispense  with 
thia  apprenticeship,  he  would  still  be  just  as  much  bound 
to  excel  in  ropenlancing,  or  horaemanship,  or  playing  at 


I 
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«snjh-&Dd-ban  like  tke  In^in  joggten,  ■!!  wbieb  im  in> 
^Mienble.  Tbis  feeling  ia  »  Btnnge  mixtvre  of  moJclj 
^Uid  pride.  We  think  nothing  of  wfast  we  are,  becmoae  we 
«»tmot  be  ereiylliing  with  >  wish.  Goldsmith  was  evcai 
Jealous  of  beaotf  m  the  bth^r  sex,  sad  the  Game  characta 
u  attribated  ta  Wharton  iij  Pope  : 

TImw^  latwDg  Koataa  b^igoB  aQ  be  ipek^ 
■H«  efob  umat  bail  lum  naater  <€  tbe  joke. 

Flayers  are  for  going  into  the  chnrch-^officefs  in  the 
aimj  tarn  players.  For  myself  do  idiat  Imi^it,  I  fihoald 
think  mjself  a  poor  creatore  miten  I  conid  beat  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  at  chnck-farthing,  or  an  elderly  gentlewoman 
at  piqnct  I 

The  eitrone  of  &etidions  discontent  and  repining  ia  as 
bad  ae  that  of  OTorweening  presumption.  We  onght  to 
be  aatisEc-d  if  we  hare  succeeded  in  any  one  thing,  or  with 
having  done  onr  beet.  Anything  more  is  for  health  Bud 
amnaement,  and  shonld  be  resorted  to  aa  a  aoarco  of 
pleasure,  not  of  fretfol  impatience,  and  endless  pity,  self  < 
imposed  mortification.  Ferbaps  the  jealoos,  uneasy 
temperament  ie  most  faToara(«ls  io  continneil  exertion  and 
improvement,  if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  fitter  away  attcn- 
Son  oa  too  many  pursnita.  By  looking  ont  of  ourselves, 
wo"gam  knowledge:  by  being  little  eatisfied  with  what 
we  have  done,  wo  nro  [ess  apt  tr>  sink  inio  inilolence  wid 
Beourity.  To  contluLle  with  a  [litL-L'  ^f  egotism  :  1  never 
begmone  of  theBc  Eaiaya  with  u  cuU!^lnouBcCBS  of  having 
vritten  a  line  before ;  and  having  got  to  the  end  of  tba 
Tolnme,  hope  never  to  look  into  it  again. 
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Hot,  culJ,  molat,  niid  dry.  fuur  cbampionB  fieiM, 

BtrivB  iiuro  fur  nmotiry. — Milto"!. 

"  The  FrotcBtontB  aro  much  cleaner  than  tha  Catholics, ' 
sflid  a  sLopkeeper  of  Vovey  to  mo.'  "  They  are  bo,"  1 
replied  ;  "  hut  why  shmild  thoy  ?"  A  prejudice  appeared 
to  him  a  matter-of-fiiet,  and  ho  did  sot  think  it  neceesorj 
to  asfiigu  reasuuH  foi'  a.  mrettcr-ot'-fact.  That  is  Bot  my 
way.  Ho  liud  uot  bottomed  his  propoaition  on  proofs,  nor 
rightly  deliaod  it. 

NoEirly  the  earao  remark,  as  to  the  extreme  cleanlinesB 
of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  had  occurred  tu 
mo  aa  Boon  as  I  got  to  Brigg,  where,  howeyer,  tha  inhahi- 
tants  are  Catholics.  So  tlie  original  etatemeut  requires 
Bomo  qiialificatiuu  as  to  the  mode  of  enunciation.  I  had 
no  sooner  ai'nTed  lu  this  village,  which  is  situated  just 
ui;di;r  the  Simjilon,  and  where  you  are  surrounded  with 
glaciers  and  giAireg,  thau  the  gcuiuB  of  tho  place  struck  me 
on  looking  out  at  the  pump  under  my  window  the  noit 
morning,  where  the  "neat-handed  PhyUises"  were  wash- 
ing their  greoHB  in  the  water,  that  not  a  caterpillar  could 
crawl  on  them,  and  scouring  their  paQa  nod  tuhs  that  not 
a  stain  should  Iw  left  in  them.  The  raw,  clammy  feeling 
of  the  air  was  in  uuisou  with  the  scene.  I  bad  not  seea 
Buch  a  thing  in  Italy.  They  hare  there  no  delight  in 
Bplaahing  aud  dabbling  iu  frceh  streams  and  fountains — 
they  have  a  dread  of  ablutions  and  abstcrtions,  almost 
omounting  to  hiihophihia.  Heat  has  an  antipathy  in 
nature   to  cold.     The  sauguiue  Italian  is   chilled   and 

'  This  wns  ilnriiig  tbo  tour  of  tho  wriliit  in  FmncB  and  lliily  in 
1SU5,  of  wliipli  nil  iireouTit  n|>peart'i|  in  Kin  columns  of  tljo  Morning 
ChronieU,  am]  kab  KubetgucQll;  iiul'liabu']  in  a  vdumc, — Ed. 
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diaddeiB  mi  the  tosch  of  M>Id  nsler,  while  the  Helvetian 
boor,  wboeehainoiin  creep  through  his  Teins  like  tbe  dank 
mists  along  the  ndea  of  hia  frozen  monntains,  is  *'  native 
and  endtied  unto  that  element."  Here  eTerTtLii:<;  is 
pnrified  and  filteicd :  there  it  is  baked  and  bamt-np,  and 
stickH  together  in  a  nuwt  amicaUe  onion  of  filth  and 
lazineea.  There  ia  a  little  mystery  and  a  little  contra- 
diction in  the  case — let  na  try  if  we  cannot  get  riil  of  both 
by  meaOB  of  cantion  and  daring  togetber.  It  is  not  that 
the  di&renoe  of  latitnde  between  one  side  of  the  Alpe 
and  the  other  can  aignifjr  much  :  bnt  the  phlegmatic  blood 
of  their  German  ancestors  is  ponied  dovm  the  Tollcvs  of 
the  Swiss  like  water,  and  teeti  in  its  progress;  wbeieas 
that  of  the  Italiana,  besides  its  vigoroas  origin,  is  enriched 
and  ripened  by  baskiiig  in  more  genial  plains.  A  singlo 
Milanoee  market-girl  (to  go  no  farther  south)  appcnrcd  to 
mo  to  hare  more  blood  in  her  body,  more  fire  in  bcr  cyo 
(as  if  the  mm  bad  made  a  burning  lent  of  it),  more  spirit 
and  probably  more  miscbief  abont  her  tban  all  the  nibe, 
tidy,  good-looking,  bard-working  girls  I  Lavo  seen  in 
Switzerland.  To  torn  this  physiognomiciil  obscrvntion  to 
B  metaphysical  account,  I  shonld  say,  tlicu,  Ibat  Nortbom 
people  are  clean  and  Sootbem  people  are  dirty  as  a  general 
rule,  because  where  the  principle  of  life  is  moro  cold,  weak, 
and  impoverished,  there  is  a  greater  sbyncss  and  aver- 
sion to  come  in  contact  with  external  matter  (witb  i\'btch 
it  does  not  so  easily  amalgamate),  a  greater  fastidiousness 
and  delicacy  in  cboosing  its  eousations,  a  greater  desire 
to  know  Borrounding  objects  and  to  keep  tbem  clear  of  each 
other,  than  where  this  principle  being  moro  worm  and 
active,  it  may  be  suppoecd  to  absorb  outward  impressions 
in  itself,  to  molt  tbcm  into  its  own  cssciieo,  to  impart 
its  own  vital  impulses  to  tbom,  and  in  fine,  instead  of 
shrinking  fiom  everything,  to  be  sbockcd  at  uotbing.  Tho 
Southern  temperament  is  (so  to  speak)  moro  sociablo  with 
matter,  more  gro^,  impure,  indifferent,  fiom  relying  on 
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ila  own  strength  ;  while  that  opposed  to  it,  from  being 
lass  able  to  rea«t  ouextGrDoI  appIiDatiana,  ia  obliged  to  be 
more  mutiona  and  particnlar  as  to  the  kind  of  excitement 
to  which  it  renders  itBolf  liable.  Henee  the  timiditj, 
reserve,  and  occoHional  hypocrifiy  of  Northern  mftaners ; 
the  boldness,  freedom,  levity,  and  frequent  licentiomine^ 
of  Sonthem  ones.  It  would  he  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
there  is  anything  of  which  a  genuine  Italian  hae  a  horror, 
it  is  of  eleonlinees ;  or  that  if  there  ia  anything  which 
seems  ridiculous  to  a  thoroughbred  Italian  woman,  it  is 
modesty :  but  certainly  the  degree  to  which  nicety  is 
carried  by  some  people  is  fl  fcore  to  an  Italian  imagination, 
as  the  excesB  of  delicacy  which  is  pretended  or  practised 
by  some  women  is  quite  iiicompreheusihle  to  the  females 
of  the  South.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  make  the  greater 
confidence  or  forwordueBS  of  manners  an  absolute  test 
of  morals :  the  love  of  yirtne  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  fear  or  oven  hatred  of  vice.  The  Hqueamiahness  and 
pmdcry  in  the  one  case  have  a  more  plausihla  appearance ; 
but  it  doea  not  follow  that  there  may  not  bo  more  native 
goodness  and  even  habitual  refinementin  the  other,  though 
accompanied  with  stronger  nerves  and  a  less  morbid 
imagination.  But  to  return  to  the  lirat  question.' — 1 
can  readily  nndorstand  how  a  Swiss  peasant  shonld  stand 
a  whole  morning  at  a  pump,  washing  cabbages,  eanliflowers, 
salads,  and  getting  rid  half  a  dozen  times  over  of  the 
sand,  dirt,  and  insects  they  contain,  because  I  myself 
shonld  not  only  be  gravelled  hy  meeting  with  the  one  at 
table,  but  should  be  in  horrors  at  the  other.  A  Frenchman 
or  an  Italian  would  be  thrown  into  convulsions  of 
laughter  at  this  saperfluous  delicacy,  and  would  think  his 
repast  enriched  or  none  the  worse  for  such  additions.    The 

'  Womon  abroad  [generttlly  flpenkiiig)  are  more  likp  mon  iu  Iho 
tone  of  tUeii  <»)aversiitioQ  nod  hututii  of  thinkiug,  bo  tliLit  from 
Ihe  BMUiD  pruuiii^B  yuu  caciaot  draw  the  mtas  conaluidans  aa  in 
Bugluuil. 
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nlnotuiee  to  prey  on  life,  or  on  wlutt  onoe  Iiad  it,  leems 
to  ftriae  from  a  aBoae  of  inoongmity,  from  the  repngiuuioe 
between  life  and  death — from  the  cold,  cLumnj  feeling 
which  bdongt  to  the  one,  and  which  is  enhanoed  bj  the 
etntrut  to  ito  former  mum,  lirelj  state,  and  b;  the  oircnm- 
■tamee  of  ita  bdng  taken  into  the  month,  and  devonred 
■a  fbod.  Hence  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
the  living  mnimal  even  in  ordinuy  caeea  by  all  the 
disgniaes  of  oookery,  of  boiled  and  roast,  and  by  the 
utifioe  of  ohanging  the  name  of  the  aTiima.1  into  some- 
thing diffizent  when  it  beoomea  food.'  Henoe  sportamoi 
are  not  deronren  of  game,  and  hence  the  aversion  to  kill 
the  ainimala  we  eat.*  There  is  a  contradiction  betweeo 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  which  is  felt  as  matter 
of  peculiar  annoyance  bj  the  more  cold  and  oongealed 
temperament  which  cannot  so  well  pass  from  ono  to  the 
other;  bnt  this  objection  is  easily  swallowed  by  the 
inhabitant  of  gayer  and  more  lozorions  regions,  who  is  so 
fidl  of  Ii&  himself  that  he  can  at  onoe  impart  it  to  all  that 
comes  in  bis  way,  or  never  tronbles  himself  abont  the 
difference.  So  the  Neapolitan  bandit  takes  the  life  of  his 
victim  with  little  remorse,  because  be  has  enough  and  to 
spare  in  himself:  his  pnlee  still  beats  warm  and  vigorous, 
while  the  blood  of  a  more  humane  native  of  the  frozen 

■  Thii  cinmmatance  is  noticed  in  Ivanhoe.  though  a  diffennt 
turn  u  giTen  to  it  by  the  philosopher  of  Rotherwood. 

"Nay,  I  ctui  tell  yoa  more,"  said  Wemba  in  the  same  tone; 
■' there  is  old  Alderman  Ox  continue!  to  bold  his  Saxon  epitliet, 
while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  eerfs  auil  bandsmen  such  as  thou; 
bat  beoomea  Beef,  a  flery  French  gnllant,  when  he  arriveB  before 
the  wonbipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  coosume  him.  Mynheer 
Calf,  too,  beooaee  MoDSienr  de  Veau  in  like  manner :  lie  is  Saxon 
when  he  reqaires  leodance,  and  takes  a  Normnn  name  nhen  he 
beoomes  matter  of  enjoyment"— Vol.  I.  Cbap.  I. 

'  Henoe  the  pecuiiac  horror  of  oBDnibaliam  from  the  atroogep 
sympathy  with  our  own  seoButions,  and  tlie  greater  violence  that 
is  done  to  it  by  the  sarrilegiouB  ase  of  what  once  possessed  Lniuan 
life  and  feeling. 
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North  would  nm  cold  with  horror  st  tbti  eight  of  the 
stiifoDod  coreo,  Bind  this  mnkes  him  pause  hefure  be  Gtnps 
ill  luiother  the  giiwhiiig  Rource,  of  which  he  has  suoh  feeble 
BnpplicB  in  himself.  The  wild  Arab  of  the  Desert  can 
hardly  entertain  the  idea  of  deotb,  neither  drtiniliDg  it 
for  himsolf  nor  regretting  it  for  others.  The  Italians, 
SiHUiiards,  and  peoplo  of  the  South  avriirm  alive  withuut 
being  Hick  or  soirj  at  the  circumstance :  they  huiit  the 
accnstomed  pi"ey  in  each  other's  tangled  locks  openly  in 
the  BtreetB  and  on  the  highways,  without  manifesting 
shame  or  repugnance :  combs  are  an  invention  of  oar 
Northern  clinieH.  Now  I  can  comprehend  this,  when  I 
look  at  the  dirty,  dingy,  greasy,  sunburut  complexion  of 
au  Italian  peasant  or  beggar,  whoso  body  scoma  olive  all 
over  with  a.  sort  of  tingling,  oily  sensation,  ao  that  from 
any  given  partielo  of  his  Khining  skin  to  the  beast  "  whose 
name  signiiios  lovo"  the  transition  is  bnt  Bniall,  This 
popiiIi>nRnoBB  is  not  nnaccoun table  where  all  teems  with 
life,  where  aU  ia  glomcg  and  in  mution,  and  every  pore 
tlirills  with  on  esuberauce  of  feeling.  Not  so  in  the 
dearth  of  life  and  spirit,  in  the  drossy,  dry,  raatiTial 
textuTO,  tlie  clear  coniploiions  and  fair  hair  of  tbt  Saiou 
raocB,  where  the  puncture  of  an  insect's  sting  is  a  solution 
of  thoir  personal  identity,  and  the  idea  of  life  attached  to 
and  coui'tiug  an  intimacy  with  them  in  spite  of  themselves, 
natiu-ally  produces  all  the  revulsions  of  the  moat  violent 
nntijiathy  and  nearly  drives  thorn  out  of  thoir  wits.  How 
well  the  smooth  ivory  comb  and  aubm'u  hair  agree — while 
the  Greek  ilaTuli/,  on  entering  a  room,  appHos  his  hand  to 
brush  a  cloud  of  busy  stragglers  fi'om  his  hair  like 
powder,  and  gives  himself  no  more  concern  aboat  them 
than  Rbout  the  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeams  I  The 
dirt  of  t)ie  Italians  is  as  it  wore  baked  into  them,  and  eo 
ingrained  aa  to  become  a  part  of  themselves,  and  occasion 
no  discontiniiity  of  their  being. 

I  can  forgive  the  dii't  Bud  sweat  of  a  gipsy  uniex  ft 
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hed^  wlien  I  oonaider  Hut  the  cArth  is  his  mother.  Ibo 
Btin  is  his  &ther.  He  hunts  Tc-nnim  for  food :  he  is 
himself  hnnted  like  Termin  for  prcf.  His  tiietcDco  is 
not  one  of  choice,  bnt  of  aece»>ity.  The  bnngiy  Arab 
devoQis  the  »w  sbonlder  of  a  horse.  This  sgaiu  I  can 
coDoeiTe.  His  feverish  blood  seethes  it,  &nd  the  virolcncfl 
of  hie  ovn  breath  carries  off  the  diBagrecablcnciis  of  the 
smell.  I  do  not  see  that  the  horse  shoalJ  be  reckoned 
among  unclean  animal  a,  according  to  any  notions  I  have  of 
the  matter.  The  dividing  of  the  hoof  or  the  controiy,  I 
should  think,  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  question.  I 
can  nndsrsfand  the  distinction  betireen  beasts  of  prey  and 
tihe  herbivorona  and  domestic  animals,  but  the  horso  in 
tame.  The  natnral  dietiiiction  between  clean  and  unctoan 
fmimalw  (which  has  been  sometimes  msdo  into  a  religions 
one)  I  take  to  depend  on  two  circumstances,  viz.,  the 
davB  and  bristly  hide,  which  generally,  thoagh  not  always, 
go  together.  One  vonld  not  wish  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
instead  of  making  a  comfortable  meal,  "  to  bo  supped 
upon  "  where  we  thonght  of  supping.  With  respect  to  the 
wolf,  the  tiger,  and  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  it 
seems  a  question  which  of  us  should  devour  the  other : 
this  baulks  our  appetite  by  distracting  our  attention,  ami 
we  have  so  little  relish  for  being  eaten  oiii'sclvcs,  nr  fur 
the  fangs  and  teeth  of  these  shocking  nuimals,  that  it 
gives  ns  a  distaste  for  their  whole  bodies.  The  horror  wo 
conceive  at  preying  upon  them  arises  in  jiart  from  the  fear 
we  had  of  being  preyed  upon  by  them.  No  such  appre- 
hension crosses  the  mind  with  respect  to  the  deer,  the 
sheep,  the  hare — "  here  all  is  conscience  and  tender  heart." 
These  gentle  creatures  (whom  we  compliment  as  uaoful) 
offer  no  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  there  is  therefore 
nothing  shocking  or  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  devoting 
them  to  it.  There  is  no  confusion  of  ideas,  but  a  beautiful 
iimplicity  and  uniformity  in  our  relation  to  each  other,  we 
;W  the  slayers,  they  as  the  slain,    A  perfect  uudurstauding 
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wbaUts  on  the  enbject.  Tho  liair  of  animals  of  pro^  is 
kIso  strong  and  brifitly,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  onr 
Epicurean  dosignH.  Tho  calf  or  fawn  is  sleek  and  smooth ; 
tho  bristles  on  a  dog's  or  a  cat's  back  are  like  "  the  qniUa 
upon  tho  fretful  porcupine,"  a  very  impracticable  repast  to 
the  imagination,  that  stick  in  the  throat  and  turn  the 
stomach.  Who  has  not  read  and  been  edified  bj  the 
account  of  tho  supper  in  GU  Bias  f  Besides,  there  ia 
alxD  in  all  probability  tho  practical  consideration  urged 
by  Voltaire's  traveller,  who  being  asked  "  which  ho 
preferred — bLick  mutton  or  white?"  replied,  "Either, 
provided  it  was  tender."  Tho  greater  rankness  in  tho 
flesh  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  irritiv- 
bility  of  surface,  a  tenaciouaness,  a  pruriency,  a  soreness 
to  attack,  and  not  that  line,  round,  pampered  passiveuees 
to  improsatnnB  which  cats  up  into  handsome  joints  and 
entire  pieces  ivithout  any  fidjjety  process,  and  with  an 
obvioiia  view  to  solid,  wholesome  nourishment.  Swine's 
flesh,  tho  abomination  of  tlio  Jewish  law,  certainly  comes 
uudor  tho  objection  here  stated ;  and  the  boar  with  its 
shaggy  fur  ia  only  emuggliid  into  the  CliriBtian  larder  as 
half- brother  to  the  wild  boor,  and  because  from  its  lazy, 
lumpish  character  and  appearance,  it  seems  mattor  of 
iiidilteronce  whether  it  eata  or  ia  eaten.  The  horse,  with 
sleek  round  haunches,  is  fair  game,  except  from  custom  ; 
and  I  think  I  could  survive  having  swallowed  part  of  oa 
ass's  foul   without  being  uttoi-ly  loathsome  to   myself.' 

'  TliomnB  Ooapei  of  Manoheater,  llie  able  logidaa  end  politicul 
jmrliHEiQ,  tried  tUo  eiporiment  aome  years  1150,  when  lie  invited  a 
nambor  (if  gontlt'HiBii  end  oQii^era  quartered,  in  llie  tuwn  lu  ililia 
Vith  hbn  nti  an  aatt's  fual  iunti.-'jiil  of  a  culPH-^ifjiLd,  on  tbo  amiiversary 
of  II10  :lOtli  of  January.  The  DlrouniBtuiDOc  gist  nind,  anJ  gavu 
^rout  Qffeiicc.  Air.  Cooper  hjid  to  iktknd  a  <nuutv-meeting  booh 
Qj^r  nt  Boutton-li^-Aloora,  and  ouu  of  tli4J  onuntry  miLgi^tratefl  coming 
til  tlio  inn  for  tlio  aauie  purpose,  and  wlu-ii  he  uekt-d  "  If  nny  one 
Wmb  id  tho  nioui  J"  rt'ptivins  for  answer — "  No  one  but  Mr.  Coopor 
Hl  HantJicetur  " — urderud  out  liu  liorac  uud  iiuniediBtely  rode  boms 
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in  k  icttea  Aeest  tm  endnnUe,  fnm  beii^  ao 
rmall  and  iry  ihaX  thej  ace  sckne  digtiiignklMble  fom  Uia 

Fttoms  of  tbe  cJueas  iteel^  "ao  droesj  md  dinsiUe  ue 
tliej  :"  bat  the  Lord  deliTei  me  from  Ibeii  more  UudTing 
next-door  neigltbonrs !  Animals  that  are  made  nse  of  aa 
food  shoold  either  be  eo  email  as  to  be  imperceptible,  or 
.  we  shonld  dig  into  the  qnany  c^  life,  hew  awKj  tlia 
LtDassee,  and  not  lesTe  tbe  form  elanding  to  lepnMcli  as 
with  our  gluttony  and  cnieltj,  I  hale  to  Ece  a  rabbit 
trussed,  or  a  hare  brought  to  table  in  the  form  which  it 
occupied  while  living :  thej  seem  to  me  apparitiona  of  the 
fanrrowers  in  the  earth  or  the  rovers  in  the  wood,  sent  to 
•care  away  appetite.  One  reason  why  toads  and  serpents 
Lare  disgusting,  is  from  the  way  in  which  they  ran  Kgaixst 
lor  suddenly  cling  to  the  skin :  the  encountering  than 
lemaes  a  solotioa  of  cootiniutj,  and  we  ehudder  to  feel  a 
which  is  not  ours  in  contact  with  ns.  It  ifi  this 
disjointed  or  imperfect  sympathy  which  in  the  recoil 
prodnces  the  greatest  antipathy.  Sterne  asks  why  a  sword, 
which  takes  away  life,  may  be  named  without  offence, 
thongb  other  things,  which  contribulfl  to  perpetuate  it, 
cannot?  Becanee  the  idea  in  the  one  case  is  merely 
painful,  and  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  agreeable  to  lead 
tbe  imagination  on  to  a  point  from  which  it  must  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  morally  indecent  arises  from  the 
doubtful  conflict  between  temptation  and  duty:  the  physi- 
cally revolting  is  the  product  of  alternate  attraction  un>l 
repulsion,  of  partial  adhesion,  or  of  sometliing  that  is 
foreign  to  ua  sticking  closer  to  our  persons  than  we  could 
wish.  The  uastieut  tastes  and  smella  are  not  the  muet 
pungent  and  painful,  but  a  compoimd  of  eweot  and  bitter, 
of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable ;  where  the  sense,  having 

agnin.    Some  rerses  made  on  the  occruinn  by  Mr.  Scarlett  and 
Hi.  BLeplitrd  of  QatciLrro  exptBined  tlie  story  tlius — 
Tho  roabon  liuw  this  cntuu  (o  puBa  ia 
The  JiuUce  hjid  heard  tlinit  Cooper  ate  bbbi?9  1 
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IicoQ  reluTod  and  rendered  effomiiiBfo  bb  it  were  by  thd 
first,  is  nnaljlQ  to  contond  with  the  lost,  faints  and  sinks 
midur  it,  anil  has  no  way  of  relieving  itself  but  by 
Tiukintly  throning  off  the  load  that  oppresses  it.  Henc«.| 
lijathiug  and  sickness.  But  tlioae  hardly  ever  arise  with- 
out soiaething  Contradictory  or  imj'ure  in  the  objeota,  or 
iiiiless  the  mind,  having  been  invited  and  prepared  to  be 
gratified  at  first,  this  expectation  is  tiirnod  to  disappoint- 
iiieut  and  disgust.  Mere  pains,  mere  pleasures  do  not 
hare  this  oSoct.  save  fi^m  an  eicess  of  the  fti'st  fansing 
iusensibility  and  then  a  faintness  ensuoa,  or  of  the  losti 
causing  what  is  called  a  surfeit.  Sessioknese  has  some 
auidugy  to  this.  It  comoa  on  with  tliat  unsettled  motion 
111'  the  sliip,  wliich  takes  away  the  ordinary  footing  or  finn 
liold  we  have  of  things,  and  by  relaiing  our  pereeptions, 
imltracca  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  giddiness  and 
siviiiiming  of  the  head  on  looking  down  a  precipice,  when 
wo  ore  ready  with  every  breath  of  imagination  to  topple 
down  into  the  abyss,  has  its  source  in  the  same  uncertain 
imd  rapid  whiid  of  the  fancy  through  possible  extremes. 
'DniH  wQ  dnd  tljat  for  cases  of  ftiiuting,  seasickness,  &c.,  a 
gliiss  of  brandy  'm  reeommended  as  "  the  sovereign' st  tbiug 
on  earth,"  hecnusc  by  grappling  with  the  coats  of  the 
stomacli  and  bringing  our  sensations  to  a  focus,  it  does 
uway  tliat  nauseous  fiiictuation  ond  susponeo  of  feeling 
which  is  the  root  of  the  niisehief,  I  do  not  know  wliether 
I  111  alto  myself  intelligible,  for  the  ntmoat  I  can  pretend 
is  to  soggtst  some  very  subtle  and  remote  analogies  :  but 
if  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  opening  up  tlio  train  of 
(irgiiiiient  I  intend,  it  vriU  at  leatit  be  possible  to  conceive 
li'iw  the  Rangiiine  Italian  is  luss  nice  iu  bis  intercoui'se 
with  material  objeets,  Igks  startled  at  incongruities,  less 
liiible  to  take  offence,  thtin  the  more  literal  aud  conscien- 
ticme  German,  hecauso  tho  more  headstrong  current  of  bia 
wa  sensations  fills  np  the  gaps  and  "  makes  the  odils  all 
tfiD,"    He  dofld  not  care  to  have  hie  cabbages  aud  salads 
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"vasheA.  ton  times  over,  or  lila  'lw<la  cleared  of  vermin :  be 

Cttu  lead  or  boriuw  eutislactioii  from  all  oLjeds  indiffuf- 

cntly.     The  uir  over  lits  liciid  is  full  of  lift-,  of  the  hum  of 

insects ;  the  grnfis  under  liis  foot  rings  and  is  loud  with 

the  cry  of  the  grasshuppRr ;   iuiiumerablo  green  liznrds 

diirt  from  the  rocks  and  uport  befure  him :  whut  signiiiea 

it  if  any  living  creature  ajijiroachcs  nearer  hie  own  person, 

■^vhere  all  is  imo  vital  gluvv?     The  Indian  even  twines  the 

■forked  6er]>ont  round  his  hand  iinliarmod,  coppcr-colourad 

like  it,  his  veins  us  heated. ;  and  the  Brahmio  cherishes 

lifo  and  AisrogardB  his  own  ]niraon  as  an  act  of  his  ro- 

ligion— the  religion  of  fire  mid  of  the  sun  1     Yet  Low 

shall  wo  tcconeile  to  this  tlioory  the  conetnut  ablutions 

(hve  times  a  day)  of  tho  EaEtem  nntioiiB,  and  the  squalid 

cnstoma   of  some   Northern  jmsoiiIo,  tho  dirtiness  of  tho 

Russians  and  of  tho  Scotch?     Buporstitioa  may  perhaps 

account  for  the  one,  ftud  poverty  and  barhariEta  for  the 

other.' 

LsLzinoBS  has  a  groat  deal  to  do  in  the  question,  and  this 
again  is  owing  to  a  stato  of  feoling  sufficient  to  itsolf,  anil 
rich  in  enjoyiuent  without  the  help  of  action,  Clothilde 
(tho  finest  aud  darkest  of  the  Gcnsauo  girls)  fises  herself 
at  her  iloor  about  noon  (when  her  day's  work  is  done)  : 
her  smile  reilects  bac-k  the  hrightness  of  the  sun,  she  darts 
upon  a  little  girl  nith  a  child  in  her  arms,  nearly  over- 
tnnia  both,  tievoui'S  it  with  kisses,  aud  then  resumcfi  hor 
position  at  the  door,  with  her  hnuds  behind  her  hack  and 
ber  shoes  doivn  at  heel.  This  slattcrnlineBs  and  negligenci' 
is  tho  more  remarkable  in  ao  fine  a  girl,  aud  one  whose 
ordinary  eoatunio  is  a  gorgeous  picture,  but  it  is  a  part  ot 
'  Whut  n  pingue  Mo»ca  had  \vitli  hid  Jsws  \n  make  Ibem  "itfoiiu 
Hiid  Uto  L-leanly  !"  To  tbia  dny  (according  to  n  IcarriKl  tmvollut) 
tlif  J(JWa,  whtteter  BPiiLlereil,  liavH  bii  nvi-raion  to  ngiicuHuri,-  aiul 
iiUnotit  Ut  im  p^lcllll.■^s :  and  a  Jtwiali  giii  will  rd'uac  Ui  BGce|jt  a 
floivtr — if  j-oii  (lU'cr  her  a  iiiwe  of  money,  of  jewi-lry  or  embroil  lury, 
she  kuuwfl  well  L'uougb  nlint  (o  inoki.'  of  tiie  proffered  courtiju; 
See  llKU]ui:t'B  TraviU  in  Carpiithia,  &~u. 


the  chftracter ;  lior  Aiosb  would  never  Imye  been  eo  r 
sho  coiild  take  more  paiiia  abnut  it^thoj  have  uo  nervous 
or  fidgety  feeling  whether  a,  thing  is  coming  off  or  not:  ' 
all  tlicir  sensations,  an  it  were,  sit  loose  upon  them.  Their 
clothes  are  no  part  of  themselves.— tliey  even  fling  their 
limbs  about  as  if  thoy  scarcely  belonged  to  them ;  the 
heat  in  anmmer  requii'QB  the  utnioBt  freedom  and  airiness 
(which  becomes  a  habit).  Bjid  they  have  nothing  tight- 
bomid  or  straight-loced  about  their  minds  or  bodies.  The 
same  girl  in  winter  (for  "  dull,  cold  winter  doe*  inhabit 
here"  also)  woold  have  a  gcaldaletto  (an  earthen  pan  witli 
coals  in  it)  dangling  at  her  wrists  for  four  months 
together,  without  any  sense  of  incumbrance  or  distraction, 
fir  any  other  feeling  but  of  the  heat  it  oommunicated  to 
her  hands.  She  does  not  mind  its  chilling  the  rest  of  her 
body  or  disfiguring  her  hands,  making  her  fingers  look 
like  "  long  purples  " — these  children  of  nature  "  take  the 
good  the  gods  provide  them,"  and  trouble  theaiselvea 
little  about  cciusoqnencoB  or  appearances.  Their  selfivill 
is  muoh  stronger  than  their  vanity— thoy  Lave  as  little 
curiosity  about  others  as  concern  for  their  good  opinion. 
Two  Italian  peasants  talking  by  the  roadside  will  not  so 
much  as  tarn  their  heads  to  look  at  on  English  coiriage 
t)iat  is  passing.  They  have  no  interest  except  in  what  is 
personal,  sensual.  Hence  they  have  as  little  tenacioua- 
ness  on  the  score  of  property  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
ideas.  They  want  neither.  Their  good  spirits  are  food, 
clothing,  and  books  to  them.  They  are  fond  of  comfort 
too,  but  their  notion  of  it  dillers  from  ours— ours  consists 
in  accumulating  the  means  uf  enjoyment,  theirs  ia  being 
free  to  enjoy,  in  the  dear /or  ni'en/e.  What  need  havu  they 
to  encumber  themselves  with  furniture  or  wealth  or 
business,  when  all  they  require  (for  the  most  poi't)  is  air, 
a  bimi;h  of  gi-ajiea,  bread,  and  stone-walls  ?  The  Italians, 
gen  orally  speaking,  have  nothing,  do  nothing,  want 
nothing, — to  the  Kurpriae  of  foreigners,  who  ask  bow  they 
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live?  The  mea  ore  too  lazy  to  be  thieves,  tho  women,  to 
ba  soiuothiag  else.  The  depeudonce  of  the  Swiss  and 
Euglish  on  their  comfortE,  that  is,  ou  all  "  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,"  ns  helps  to  enjoyment  or  hiatlranceB  to 
annoyance,  makes  them  not  only  eager  to  procure  different 
objects  of  accommodation  and  luxury,  but  makes  tbcm 
take  such  pains  in  their  preeorvatiou  and  embellishment, 
and  jiet  them  so  when  ncquired.  "  A  man,"  says  Yorick, 
"  finds  on  apple,  spits  npoa  it,  and  calls  it  his.'*  The 
more  any  one  finds  himself  clinging  to  material  objects  fui 
esistenco  or  gratification,  the  more  he  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  them,  and  the  more  will  he  clean,  repair, 
polish,  scrub,  scour,  and  tug  at  them  without  end,  as  if  it 
were  his  own  soul  that  he  was  keeping  clear  from  spot  or 
blemish.  A  S'.visa  dairymaid  scours  the  very  heart  out  of 
B  wooden  pail ;  a  scullion  washes  the  taste  as  well  as  the 
worms  out  of  a  dish  of  brocoli.  The  wenches  are  in  like 
manner  neat  and  clean  in  their  own  persons,  but  insipid. 
The  most  coai'se  and  ordinary  furniture  in  Switzerland 
has  more  pains  bestowed  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  order  than 
the  finest  works  of  art  in  Italy.  There  the  pictures 
ftTQ  snffercd  to  moulder  on  the  walla ;  and  the  Claudos  in 
the  Doria  Palace  at  Rome  are  black  with  ago  and  dirt. 
We  set  more  store  by  them  in  England,  where  we  Love 
scarce  any  other  sunshine !  At  the  common  inns  on  thie 
Bide  the  Simplon,  the  very  sheets  have  a  character  for 
whiteness  to  lose :  the  rods  and  testers  of  the  beds  ore 
like  a  peeled  wand.  On  the  opposite  side  you  are  thank' 
ful  when  you  ore  not  shown  into  an  apartment  resembling 
a  three-stalled  stablo,  with  horse-cloths  for  coverlids  to 
hide  the  dirt,  and  bods  of  horsehair  or  withered  leaves  as 
harbouiago  for  vermin.  TLe  more,  the  merrier;  the 
dirtier,  the  warmer ;  live  and  let  live,  seem  maxims 
inculcated  by  the  climate,  Wherovor  things  are  not  kept 
carefully  apart  from  foreign  odmistiircs  and  contomina- 
tion,  the  distinctions  of  property  itself  will  not,  I  con- 
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cieive,  be  hold  esceeiliugly  sacrad.  Tliis  feeling  is  etrong 
ns  tLu  priflBious  ara  weak.  A  people  that  are  reniarlmljle 
for  cleanlineRS,  will  be  so  for  industry,  for  honesty,  for 
avarice,  and  vke  verad.  Tbe  luilians  cbeat,  stcalj  rob 
(when  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  »o)  with 
licensed  impunity;  the  Swita,  who  feel  the  vnlue  of 
property,  ami  Inbour  inceBeantly  to  acquire  it,  are  afraid  to 
luse  it.  At  Brigg  I  first  heanl  the  cry  of  watchmen  at 
night,  which  I  had.  not  heard  for  many  months.  1  was 
reminded  of  the  traveller  who  after  wandering  in  remote 
countries  saw  a  gallows  near  at  hand,  and  knew  by  tliis 
oircumatance  that  he  approached  the  confines  of  ciTiliz»- 
tiun.  The  police  iu  Italy  is  both  secret  and  severe,  but  it 
is  directed  chiefly  to  political  and  not  to  civil  matters. 
Patriot  sighs  are  heavi,d  nnhenj'd  in  the  dungeons  of  St, 
Angelo :  tho  Noapoliton  bandit  breathes  the  free  air  of 
his  native  mountains  I 

It  may  by  this  time  bo  conjectured  why  Catholics  are 
less  cleanly  than  Protostunts,  becauso  in  fact  tlioy  ure  less 
scrupulous,  and  swallow  whatever  is  set  before  them  in 
matters  of  faith  aa  well  as  other  things.  ProteBtonts,  as 
such,  are  cuptions  and  scrutinising,  try  to  pick  holes  and 
find  fault,— have  a  dry,  meagre,  penurious  imagination. 
Catholics  are  btioyed  up  ower  dunbts  and  difficulties  by  a 
greater  roduudance  of  fancy,  and  make  religion  subseiTient 
to  a  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  one  are  for  detecting  and 
weeding  out  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  doctrine  or 
worship  :  tho  others  enrich  tlicira  with  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  antiquity,  and  think  their  ritual  none  the  worse 
for  the  tarnish  of  age.  Those  of  the  Catholic  Communion 
are  willing  to  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  eyerythiug  is  right; 
the  profoBSors  of  the  Eefomied  religion  have  a  pleasure  in 
Ijelieving  tliat  everything  is  wrong,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  to  set  it  right.  In  morals,  again,  Protestjmts 
ore  mora  precise  than  their  Catholic  brethren.  The  crood 
of  tho  latter  absolves  them  of  half  their  duties,  of  all  those 
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that  are  a  clog  on  tboii  iuclinatiooB,  atoaes  for  all  Blips, 
and  patches  up  all  doficioncies.  But  thougli  this  may 
make  theai  Iqss  oonaorions  and  soar,  I  um  not  eaie  thnt 
it  renders  tbom  less  in  earnest  in  the  part  thoydo  perform. 
When  more  is  left  to  freedom  of  choice,  perhaps  the 
service  that  is  voluntary  will  be  purer  and  more  effectual. 
That  which  is  not  bo  may  as  well  be  dene  by  proxy ;  or 
if  it  does  not  como  ft'om  tho  heart,  may  bo  sufibved  to 
eshale  merely  from  the  lips.  If  less  is  owijig  in  this  case 
to  a  dread  of  vice  and  fear  of  shame,  more  will  proceed 
from  a  love  of  TJrtuo,  ft-ee  from  the  lenst  sinister  construc- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that  Italian  women  are  more  gross ; 
I  can  believe  it,  and  that  tboy  are  at  the  same  time  more 
refined  than  others.  Their  religion  is  in  the  same  manner 
more  sensual :  but  is  it  not  to  the  full  as  visioiiary  and 
imaginative  as  any  ?  I  have  heard  Italian  womou  say 
things  that  others  would  not— it  dooa  not  thoroforo  follow 
that  tboy  would  do  thera :  partly  because  the  kuowledgo 
of  vice  that  makes  it  familiar  readers  it  indifferent;  and 
because  the  same  masculine  tone  of  thinking  that  euahlea 
tlicm  to  confront  vice,  may  raise  them  above  it  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  sentiment.  If  their  senses  ore  more  in- 
flammable, their  passions  (and  their  love  of  virtus  and  of 
religion  among  tho  rest)  may  glow  with  proportionable 
ardour.  Indeed  the  traoet  virtne  is  that  which  is  least 
susceptible  of  contamination  from  its  opposite.  I  may 
admire  a  Rapliael,  and  yet  not  swoon  at  sight  of  a  daub. 
Why  should  there  not  bo  the  same  taste  in  morals  as  in 
pictures  or  poems?  Granting  that  vice  has  more  votaries 
here,  at  least  it  has  fewer  mercenary  ones,  and  this  is  no 
trifling  advantage.  Aa  to  maiincre,  the  Catholics  must  be 
allowed  to  caiTy  it  all  over  the  world.  The  better  sort 
not  only  say  notliing  to  give  you  pain;  they  say  nothing 
of  others  that  it  would  give  them  pain  to  hear  repeated. 
Scandal  and  tittle-tattle  are  long  banished  from  good 
society.     After  all,  to  be  wise  is  to  be  humane.     What 
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would  our  EngliGh  blme-iloduitya  saj  t«  tluB?  The  ftiiilt 
uid  the  e:xc«]luiioe  of  luliftn  eocietf  is,  ^i&t  the  ahockiiig 
or  diattgrooable  is  not  supposed  to  have  an  exietence  in 
the  oatura  of  things.' 


Th^  New  Seiool  of  Reform ; 

A  Dialf^iie  WtwMn  a  Batiooalist  mi  b  ScntinieDtaUst.- 

StUionalitl.  \Mi&t  is  it  jimi  so  particalsrlj  object  to 
this  school  ?  Is  there  anything  so  very  obaoiioiis  in  the 
doctrine  of  Utility,  which  they  profess  ?  Or  in  the  deeign 
to  bring  abuut  the  grt>abeet  potisiblo  good  by  the  most 
efficnoioQs  anil  disintcicetod  means'? 

SenliuieTilalitt.  Distntercsted  enoogh,  indeed :  since  thfflr 
plan  eeems  to  be  to  sacrifice  every  individoal  comfort  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Can  they  find  out  no  Letter  vay 
of  making  human  life  smooth  and  pleasant,  than  by  drying 
np  the  brain  and  curdling  the  bloud  ?  I  do  not  want 
society  to  resemble  a  Liviitg  Slkeltioa,  nhatever  these 
"Job's  Comforlars "  may  da  They  are  like  the  fox  in 
the  fiiblo — they  have  no  feeling  themselves,  and  would 
persnaxlo  others  to  do  witbodt  it.  Take  away  the  diitre  of 
the  poet,  and  1  du  not  see  what  is  to  become  of  the  «lile. 
It  is  the  common  error  of  the  human  mind,  of  forgetting 
the  end  in  the  meaua. 

KalionaiigC.  I  see  yon  are  at  yonr  Sertlimenbtliliea  again. 
Pray,  tell  me,  is  it  not  their  having  applied  this  epithet 

'  The  dirt  and  compniBtive  want  of  canTenieDcea  among  CathDlit» 
is  often  nttribuleit  (o  Ibe  uiUDber  of  their  Sainta'  dnfs  nud  fEbtivalo, 
wbieli  dicert  tliern  frooi  labaiir,  and  give  them  an  idle  and  discnletly 
turn  of  mind. 

'  I  inspect  this  tn  have  been  held  between  Northcote  and  tbe 
Autlior.  or  nitb«!r  to  have  been  formod  out  of  some  ntmarka  wliich 
arow  iu  Ibe  cootbo  of  conversalioD  at  Nurthcote's. — Ed. 
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to  Bome  of  your  favonrite  BpeculiitioDB,  t^at  has  excited 
this  anddon  burst  of  spleen  against  them  ? 

Seiitmcnlnlisl.  At  least  I  cannot  retort  tLis  pliraae  on 
tliOBo  priuteil  circulars  wlii<;h  the;  tliruw  dii\vn  areas  and 
fasten  under  knockers.  But  paas  on  for  tliat.  An8i\Tr  me, 
thoD— Wliat  is  there  agreeable  or  ornamental  in  buinaa 
life  that  tlicy  do  not  explode  with  fanatic  rage?  What  is 
there  sordid  and  cyaical  that  they  do  not  ongerly  catch  at  ? 
What  is  tbiTO  that  delights  others  that  does  not  disgnst 
them  ?  What  that  disgusts  others  with  wbich  they  are  not 
delighted '?  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  owing  to  philosophy, 
but  to  a  siaistcr  bias  of  mind;  inasmuch  us  a  marked 
deficiency  of  temper  is  a  more  obvious  way  of  accounting 
fur  certain  things  than  an  eutire  superiority  of  under- 
standing. The  ascetics  of  old  thought  they  were  doing 
God  good  service  by  tormenting  themselvcB  and  denying 
others  the  moat  innocent  amnfiomcnts.  Who  doubts  now 
that  in  this  fnrniod  as  they  wore  with  texts  and  authorities 
and  awful  denunciations)  they  were  really  actuated  by  a 
niurose  and  enviouij  disposition,  that  had  no  capacity  for 
enjoyment  itself,  or  felt  a  malicious  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  it  ia  any  one  else  ?  What  in  thera  took  the  garb  of 
religion,  with  us  puts  on  the  semblance  of  philoaophy ; 
and  instead  of  dooming  the  heedless  and  refractory  to  boll- 
fire  or  the  terrors  of  purgatory,  our  modem  polemics  set 
their  disciples  in  the  stocks  of  Utility,  or  throw  all  the 
elegant  arts  and  amiable  impulses  of  humanity  into  the 
limbo  of  Political  Economy, 

Satioaah'at.  I  cannot  conceive  what  poasiblo  connection 
there  can  be  between  tlie  wea,k  and  mischievous  enthu- 
siasts you  ^poak  of,  and  the  most  enlightened  rcasonera 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  wonld  l^ugh  at  such 
a  comparison. 

Sentlmcataiist.  Belf-knowleclge  is  tbe  last  thing  which 
I  should  lay  to  the  charge  of  eol-diaant  philosophers  ;  but 
a  man  may  be  a  bigot  without  a  particle  of  religiou,  a. 
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mouk  or  an  InqniBitor  in  a  plain  coat  nncl  profusaing  tho 
most  libeml  opinions. 

SatioiiallBl.  Yon  still  deal,  as  usiiftl,  in  iiUe  sarcaBma 
and  flimsy  geneialities.  Will  yuu  liwsceuJ  to  partionilars, 
and  atato  facts  before  yon  draw  inferouceB  from  tLem  ? 

Senlimentalitt,  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  a,re  mostly 
Bcotcliineii^ — linoal  descendants  of  the  Covenantera  and 
Canieroninns,  nnd  inHpireJ  with  tlje  true  JuLn-Knox 
eeal  for  mutilating  and  defacing  tlie  cai-vcd  work  of  the 
eauetuary 

Baiioiialhl.  Hold,  hold— this  is  Tulgar  prejudioe  and 
peraonali  ty 

SerUhnenialiil.  But  it's  the  fact,  and  I  thuught  you  called 
for  facts.  Do  yon  imagine  if  I  hear  a  fellow  in  Scotland 
ebufiing  the  Author  of  Waverleiif  who  has  five  hundred 
hearts  beating  in  his  bosom,  because  there  is  no  Ecligion 
in  hia  works,  and  a  fellow  in  \Vostminster  doing  the  same 
thing  becauae  there  is  no  Political  Economy  in  them,  that 
Buytliiiig  will  proTCnt  me  from  supposing  that  this  is  | 
virtually  tlie  same  Scotch  pedlar  with  Ma  pack  of  Utility 
at  his  back,  whether  bo  doala  in  tape  and  stays  or  ia 
drawling  compilations  of  Liatories  and  reviews? 

Rationalist.  I  did  not  know  you  bud  such  an  affectiaa 
for  Sir  Walter 

S«ntimenl(disi,  I  said  tho  Author  of  Waverleff.  Not  to 
like  him  would  bo  not  to  love  niysolf  or  human  nature,  ol  ■ 
which  be  has  given  so  many  interesting  specimens:  though 
for  the  sake  of  that  same  human  nature,  I  have  no  liking 
to  Sir  Walter,  Those  "  few  and  rewnt  wi-iters,"  on  the 
contrary,  who  by  theu'  own  account  '■  have  discovered  the 
true  principles  of  the  gi'catest  happiness  tii  the  greatest 
numbei'a,"  are  easily  reconciled  to  the  Tory  and  the  bigot, 
becanso  they  lierofool  a  certain  superiority  over  biin  ;  but 
thoy  cannot  forgive  tho  great  liistoriau  of  life  and  man- 
ners, becsiiso  ho  has  enlarged  our  syinpatby  with  limuan 
h»ppinBBa  beyond  their  pragmutical  limits.     They  ore  sot 
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sren  "  good  h&teta  :"  for  tbey  hate  not  what  degi^es  and 
afflicts,  bat  wliat  conBoles  and  elevatos  the  mind.  Their 
plan  is  to  block  out  haman  happinoes  wherever  they  see  a 
practicable  opening  to  it. 

Soiiowdiet.  But  perhaps  their  notions  of  happiness 
differ  from  yours.  They  think  it  should  be  regulated 
by  the  doctrine  of  Utility.  WhateTor  is  incompatiblo 
with  this,  they  regard  as  spurious  and  false,  and  scorn  all 
base  compromises  and  temporary  palliatives. 

Senlimentalial.  Yes  ;  juet  as  the  religious  &uatio  thinks 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  communion, 
and  damns  without  Bomple  every  appearance  of  virtue 
and  piety  beyond  it.  Poor  David  Deans  1  how  would  he 
have  been  surprised  to  see  all  his  follies — his  "  right-hand 
defections  and  his  left-hand  compliances,"  and  his  con- 
tempt for  human  learning,  blossom  again  in  a  knot  of 
sophists  and  professed  illumines !  Such  persons  are  not 
to  he  treated  as  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  hnt  as 
conceited  soctmes  and  ignorant  mechanics.  In  neither 
case  is  the  intolerant  aud  proscribing  spirit  a  deduction  of 
pure  reason,  indifferent  to  consequences,  but  the  dictate  of 
presumption,  prejudice,  and  spiritual  pride,  or  a  strong 
desire  in  the  elect  to  narrow  the  privilege  of  salvation  to  as 
small  a  circle  as  possible,  and  in  "  a  few  and  recent  writers  " 
to  havo  the  whole  field  of  happiness  and  argument  to 
themselves.  The  enthusiasts  of  old  did  all  they  could  to 
strike  the  present  existence  from  under  onr  feet  to  give  us 
another — to  annihilate  our  natural  affections  and  worldly 
vanities,  so  as  to  conform  us  to  the  likeness  of  Qod  :  the 
modem  sciolists  offer  ns  Utopia  in  lieu  of  our  actual  en- 
joyments ;  for  warm  flesh-and-blood  would  give  as  a  head 
of  clay  and  a  heart  of  steel,  and  conform  ns  to  their 
own  likenees — "  a  consummation  not  very  devoutly  to  be 
wished !"  Where  is  the  use  of  getting  rid  of  the  trammels 
of  superstition  and  slavery,  if  we  are  immediately  1«  be 
banded   over   to   these  new  ferrets  and  inspectors  of  a 
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till  t^anHada'finMvilbdukiB^^:"  tkeir  ■(- 
(eotiom. ■■'■-■*™'*  tn  the  hbs  diy,  baid.  ■uTiiiiiial  aob- 
iecU,  winch  Aej  hsTc  not  the  po>»«r  Bar  ths  will  to 
eixiaut^  tat  Ae  athen,  frets  aad  oumjJk*;  and  sonrad 
snd  dkappoinied,  tbej  vR«k  Otar  ^ite  uid  laoctiSeitioB 
on  wil  aromid  diean. 

fiotMwiIiil.  I  cumot  bat  ihink  yoar  inagitutiaa  nns 
ftWKjr  with  Tonr  candour.  Sorelj  Qm  writers  joa  an 
■o  ready  to  infei^  agunat  labovr  hard  k>  correct  errc>re 
and  reform  grierances. 

Seniimeitlalitl.  Yes  ^  because  the  one  afibrds  exercise 
for  their  TSoitj.  and  the  other  far  their  epleea.  They 
areattmctod  by  the  odoarofabtiacfl,  and  regale  on  fancied 
imperfections.  But  flo  yoa  enppose  they  tike  anything 
eUe  better  than  they  do  the  GoTenmiest?  Are  they  on 
any  bett^  tenne  with  their  own  families  or  &iendB  ? 
Do  they  not  make  the  lives  of  eTery  one  they  come  near 
a  hiruieut  to  them,  with  their  pechkotic  notious  and  cap- 
tiuas  egotism  ?  Do  they  not  quarrel  with  their  neigh 
b'lun,  [ilacard  their  opp'inentii,  supplant  thofle  on  theii 
'  BboiD,  in  spL-aHns  lA  the  Seltooluak. 
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own  side  of  the  quostion  ?     Are  they  cot  equally  at  war 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor?     And  having  failed  (for  the 
preeent)  in  their  project  of  caslileriiuj  kingg,  do  they  not 
givo  Bcope  to  their  troubleaome,  overbcftring  hmuimr,  by 
takiiig  upon  tliom  to  gnuh  and  lecture  the  poor  i;iatii  f 
Do  they  nut  wish  to  extend  ''  the  greatest  happiaesB  to  the 
greatest  niunberR,"  by  pntting  a  stop  to  populatinn^to 
teliove  distress  by  withholding  charity,  to  remedy  disease 
by    shutting   np    hospitals?     la    it   cot   a  part   of   their 
iavouiito  echeme,  their  nostnira,  their  pnnacea,  to  prevent 
'the  miseries  and  casualties  of  bniuan  life  by  eKtingnighing 
it  in  the  birth  ?  Do  they  not  emit  in  the  thongbt  (and  revile 
^Dthera  who  do  not  agree  to  it)  of  plucking  the  crutch  Irom 
"the  cripple,  and  tearing  off  tho  bandages  from  the  agonized 
iimb?     Is  it  thus  they  would  gain  converts,  or  make  an 
effectual  stand  against  acknowledged  abuses,  by  holding 
'mp  a  pictnre  of  the  opposite  side,  the  most  sordid,  sqaalid, 
iarsh,  and  repulsive,  that  narrow   reasoning,   a  want  of 
imagination,  and  a  profaeion  of  bile  can  make  it?     There 
rAe  not  enough  of  evil  already  in  tho  world,  but  we  must 
^Hiardcn  our  feelings  against  the  miseries  that  daily,  hourly, 
;3)reaent  themselves  to  our  notice,  and  set  our  faces  against 
everything  that  promises  to  afford  any  one  tho  least  gratis 
ication  or  pleasure.     This    is  their  idea   of  a  perfect 
commonviealth :  where  each  mcsmber  perfomjH  his  part  in 
the  mfl.chine,  taking  care  of  himself,  and  no  more  con- 
cerned about  his   neighbours,  tiiau  the  iron  and  wood- 
work, the   pegs   and  nnilH   in   a.    spinning-jenny.       Good 
screw  I    good  wedgo  I    good   tenpenny  nail  1     Ate  they 
really  in   earnest,  or  are   they  bribed,  partly  by  their 
interests,  portly  by  the  nnfoi'tunato  bias  of  theii'  minds, 
to  play  the  game  into   the  adversary's  hands  ¥     It   looks 
like  it;  and  the  Government  gives  them  "good  ceilladea" 
— Mr.  Slackimod  pats  them  on  the  back — Mr.  Canning 
grants  an  interview  and  plays  the  amiable — Mr.  Hubhonse 
'ceeps  the  peace.     One  of  them  has  a  place  at  the  India 
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Hrtoee :  bnt  tben  nothing  is  Eaid  against  tbe  India  Hom^ 
tliQugb  tbc  poor  and  pione  Old  Ladj  sneata  and  alrooet 
KWMinB  at  the  conTerEations  nhich  faer  walla  are  doomed 
tu  htrar,  but  of  which  ehe  ie  aehamed  to  complain.  Ons 
triumph  of  the  School  is  to  throw  Old  lAdies  into 
hysterics  I  *  The  obviuoB  (I  should  still  hope  not  the 
intentional)  effect  of  tbe  Weetminster  tactics  is  tai  pot 
uveiy  Tolimtcer  on  the  eame  side  hori  de  eimAat,  wbo  ia 
u<>t  a  zealot  of  the  Etrictest  sect  of  those  tbej  call  Poli- 
tical Economists ;  to  come  behind  jon  with  dsstsrd,  cold- 
blooded  malice,  and  trip  np  the  heels  of  those  str^glen 
whom  their  friends  and  patrons  in  the  Qumierly  have 
left  still  standing ;  to  strip  the  canse  of  Beform  (ont  of 
seeming  affection  to  it^  of  everjlhing  like  a  metdlUmux 
with  elegance,  taste,  decency,  common  sense,  or  polite 
literatnre  (as  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vinejard 
bad  previonslj  endeavoored  to  do  out  lA  acknowlcdgod 
hatred) — to  disgust  the  friends  of  humanity,  to  cheer  its 
enemies ;  and  for  the  sake  of  iudnlging  their  onlwidled 
dogmatism,  enry  and  uncbaritableuess,  to  leave  nothing 
intermediate  between  the  Ultra-Toryism  of  the  conrtly 
scribes  and  their  Ultra-Badicalism — between  the  extremes 
of  practical  wrong  and  impracticable  right.  Their,  our 
antagonists  will  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this  division 
of  the  spoil ; — give  them  the  earth,  and  any  one  who 
chooses  may  take  possession  of  the  moon  for  them  I 

Rxtionaligl.  Too  allude  to  their  attacks  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Renew  f 

Senfimenlaligt.  And  to  their  articles  on  Scott's  Novels, 
'  Tiiia  is  not  confiaed  to  Westminster.  A  certain  TaUtivg  Potato 
(who  is  now  ono  of  the  props  of  Church  and  Stale\  wlien  he  first 
came  to  thia  country,  used  to  frighten  some  respectable  old  gentle- 
womtD.  nho  invited  him  to  mpper,  by  otiking  for  a  slice  uf  the  "  \eg 
I'!  t]ie  SaTiour."  meaniDg  a  leg  of  lamb;  or  a  bit  of  "  the  Holy 
fJliont  pie,"  moaning  a  pigeon-pie  oo  the  table.  Itt-natuie  aod 
impertinence  are  the  uuoe  in  all  schools.  [This  was  Sir.  J.  W 
Cioker.] 
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on  Hospitals,  <in  National  Distress,  ou  Moore's  Life  of 
Sheridan,  and  on  arery  subject  of  tusto,  feeling,  or  conunou 
Liimanitj.  Slieridau,  in  parti  en  Ur,  is  termed  "  an  imsoc- 
CBBKful  adventnror."  How  goiitly  this  Jiicobin  jargon 
will  fall  on  ears  polite  I  Thie  ie  what  they  call  attacking 
principluH  and  Bpui'ing  persons  :  they  spare  the  persons 
indeed  of  men  in  power  (who  have  plaeea  to  give  away), 
and  attack  Uju  characters  of  the  dead  or  the  nnsnccessful 
with  impunity  I  Sheridan's  brilliant  tAleuts,  liifi  gcniuiH, 
his  wit,  bis  political  Urmnosa  (which  all  but  they  ndinire) 
draw  forth  no  passing  tribute  of  aiknimtion ;  lus  errors, 
his  misfortmios,  and  hia  death  (which  all  but  they  deplorel 
claim  no  pity.  This  indeed  would  bo  to  iinderBtaud  the 
doctrine  of  Utility  ta  very  little  purpose,  if  it  did  nut 
at  the  first  touch  weed  from  tbe  breast  evoi'y  amiable 
weakness  and  imperfect  virtue  which  had—  never  taken 
root  there.  But  they  make  up  for  utter  want  of  syaipatby 
with  the  excellencOB  or  failingB  of  others  by  a  propor- 
tiouiible  self-Bufflciency,  Sheridan,  Foi,  and  Burke  were 
mere  tyros  and  schoolboys  in  politics  compared  to  them, 
who  are  the  "mighty  land-maiks  of  these  latter  times'' 
— ignorant  of  those  principles  of  "  tlie  greatest  happinfiss 
to  the  greatest  numbers,"  wliich  n  feio  and  recent  ifn'i-T^ 
have  promulgated.  It  is  one  way  of  raising  a  pure  and 
lofty  enthusiasin,  as  to  the  capaoities  of  tho  human  mind, 
to  scorn  all  that  has  gone  before  ns.  Bather  say,  this 
dwelling  with  overacted  disgust  on  common  frailties, 
and  turning  away  with  impatience  from  the  brightest 
points  of  character,  is  "  a  discipline  of  humanity,"  «liich 
should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Westminster 
School.  Believe  me,  tlieir  theories  and  their  moile  of 
enforcing  them  stand  in  the  way  of  reform  :  their  philo- 
sophy is  as  little  addressed  to  the  head  as  to  the  heart 
— it  i'f  lit  neither  for  man  nor  beast.  It  is  not  founded 
on  any  sympathy  with  the  secret  yearnings  or  higher 
tendcni-ios  of  man's  natore,  but  on  a  rankling  antipathy 
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to  whatever  is  already  best.  Ite  object  ia  to  offei 
glory  to  find  out  imd  wound  the  tendereet  part.  What  is 
not  malico  in  cowardice,  and  not  coiidour.  TLey  attack 
the  weak  and  spare  the  strong,  to  indulge  tLeir  officioua- 1 
iiuHs  and  add  to  their  solf-importance.  Nothing  ia  said 
in  the  Wenlminsler  Review  of  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Bnck- 
iugham  by  the  Enst  India  Company  :  it  might  lessen  the 
writer's  sphere  of  ulility,  as  Mr.  Hall  goes  from  Leicester  j 
to  Bristol  to  sace  more  auuZs  /  They  do  not  grapple  witli  I 
the  rich  to  wrest  his  superfluities  from  him  (in  this  they 
might  be  foiled),  but  trample  on  the  poor  (a  safe  and  pick- 
thank  office)  and  wrench  his  pittance  from  him  with  their 
logical  inatrumests  and  lying  argomeats.  Let  their 
ayatem  Buoceed,  as  they  pretend  it  would,  and  difiuse 
comfort  and  hajipineaa  around ;  and  they  would  inune- 
diately  turn  against  it  as  effeminate,  insipid,  and  sickly  ;  ■ 
for  their  tastes  and  underGtondinga  are  too  strongly  braced 
to  enduro  any  but  the  moat  onpalatablo  truths  and  the 
bitterest  ingi'edienta.  Their  bcuofita  are  extracted  by  the  ■ 
CiEsaroau  operation.  Their  happineaa,  in  short,  ia  that —  | 
which  will  never  be ;  just  as  their  receipt  for  a  popular 
article  in  a  newspaper  or  reWew,  is  one  that  will  never  be 
read.  TTieir  articles  are  never  read,  Eiud  if  they  are  not 
popular,  no  othora  ought  to  be  bo.  The  more  any  flimsy 
stuff  is  read  and  admired,  and  the  more  aorvico  it  does  tii 
the  sale  of  a  journal,  so  much  the  more  does  it  debauch 
the  public  taate,  and  render  it  averse  to  their  dry  and 
solid  lucubrations.  This  is  why  they  complain  of  the 
patronage  of  my  SenlimentalkUs  as  one  of  tho  sins  of  the 
Edinburgh  Beeieju ;  and  why  they  themselves  arc  deter- 
mined to  drench  the  town  with  the  most  unsavoui'y  truths, 
without  one  drop  of  honey  to  sweeten  the  gall.  Had  they 
felt  the  leant  regard  to  the  ultimate  snccess  of  their  prin- 
ciplea — of  "  the  greatest  happineaa  to  the  greatest  nmn- 
Ix.'rs,"  though  giving  pnin  might  be  one  paramount  and 
priuMry  motive,  they  would  have  combined  this  object 
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witK  something  like  the  comfort  and  Bccommodatitin  of 
their  anoDligLteiiGd  readere. 

BaiionalUt.  I  see  no  ground  for  this  philippic,  except 
in  your  own  inmginotion, 

Sei^imeiUalist.  Tell  me,  do  thej  not  abnae  poetry,  paint- 
ing, mueic '?  Is  it,  thiuk  you,  for  the  pain  or  the  pleasure 
these  things  give  'i  Or  because  they  oro  without  cyea, 
ears,  imaginationB  ?  la  that  an  oxcoUenco  in  them,  or 
the  fault  of  theso  arts?  Why  do  they  treat  Shakespeare 
BO  cavalierly?  Is  there  any  one  they  would  set  up 
sgaisst  him — any  Sir  Eichard  Blovkmore  they  patronise; 
or  do  they  prefer  Racine,  as  Adam  Smith  did  before 
them  ?     Or  what  are  we  to  understand  ? 

Balionalial.  I  can  answer  for  it,  they  do  not  wish  to 
pull  down  Shakespeare  in  order  to  eot  up  Bacine  on  tho 
ruins  of  Lis  reputation.  They  think  little  indeed  of 
Racine. 

SetUimenlaligl.  Or  of  Moliore  either,  I  suppose  ? 

Balionalial.  Not  much. 

SentimcidaUat.  And  yet  theeo  two  contributed  Bomething 
to  "  the  greatest  happinesB  of  the  greatest  numbers  ;"  that 
is,  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  a  whole  nation  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  But  that  goes  for  nothing 
in  the  system  of  Utility,  which  is  satisGed  with  nothing 
abort  of  the  good  of  the  whole.  Such  benefactors  of  the 
Bpecies  ati  Shakespeare,  Racine,  and  Mohere,  who  sympa- 
thised with  humau  character  and  feeling  in  their  finest 
pud  liveliest  moods,  can  expect  little  favour  from  ''  those 
few  and  recent  writers  "  who  seom  the  Muse,  and  whose 
philosophy  is  a  dull  antithesis  to  human  nature.  UA- 
bappy  they  who  lived  before  their  time !  Oh !  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Cliarles  II.,  ignorant  of  the  Je  ne  spai'i 
quin  and  of  the  sf-aroiV  vivre  !  Oh  I  Paris  built  (till  now)  of 
mud !  Athens,  Roma,  Susa,  Babylon,  Palmyra— barbarous 
fltruuturcs  of  a  barbarous  period — hido  your  diminished 
heads!     Ye  feus  and  dykes  of  Holland,   ye  mines   of 
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Mexico,  wbat  are  ye  worth  1  Oh  !  bridges  raised,  pala 
adorned,  cities  bnilt,  fielde  cultivated  withont  skiJl  or 
Ecience,  how  came  ye  to  exist  till  now  t  Oh  I  pictoreR, 
Btatuea,  tempIcB,  altars,  hoarthe,  the  poet's  verse,  and 
flolemn-breii thing  airs,  are  ye  not  an  insult  on  the  gi'eat 
jirinciples  of  '■  few  and  recent  writers  ?"  How  came  ye 
to  esist  without  their  leave?  Ohl  Arkwright,  Tinac- 
quainteil  with  spinning-jennies  I  Oh  I  Sir  Robert  Peal, 
unversed  in  cali co-printing !  Oh  !  geaeration  of  upstarts, 
what  good  could  have  happened  before  your  time  ?  Wha 
ill  can  happen  after  it? 

Battonaligl.  But  at  least  you  must  allow  the  impor 
anoe  of  first  principles  ? 

Sentimejilalisl.  Much  na  I  respect  a  dealer  in  maruie 
stores,  in   old  rags  and  iron :    botli   the  gooila  and   the 
principles  are  generally  stolen.     I  see  advertised  in  tb 
papers— E/eniCTi(s   of  Political  JSconmny,  by   James   Mil 
and  Princiylea  of  Political   Economy,  by  John    M'^Cii 
locli.    Will  yon  tell  me  in  this  case,  whoso  are  the  Fii 
Principles?  which  is  the  true  Simon  Pure? 
StniDge  I  Hint  stich  rliflprenoe  ehnnU  ba 
'Twist  TtDeedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee  ! 

Sniinnnlist.  You  know  we  make  it  a  rule  to  discoun- 
tenance every  attempt  at  wit,  aa  mnch  as  the  world  ioa 
general  abhor  a  pnnstcr.  I 

S;ntmeidalisl.  By  jour  using  the  phrase,  "  attempts 
at  wit,"  it  would  aeem  that  yim  ailmit  there  is  a  ti-uo  and 
a  false  wit;  then  why  do  you  confound  the  distinction? 
Is  this  logical,  or  even  pobtic  ? 

RaiionalisL  The  difference  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

SciUimenlaligl .  StiU,  I  suppose,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  i 
this  quality,  if  yuu  chose  to  oiert  it  ? 

RaliuTialisI .  I  fancy  not  much. 

Sentiinenlaliei.  And  yet  you  take  upon  you  to  despis 
it!     I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  great  professors  of 
ihe  modern  philosophy  were  hardly  sincere  in  the  coor. 
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tempt  thay  express  for  poetry,  painting,  music,  nad  the 
Pine  Arts  in  general — -that  they  were  priviite  amnfeum 
and  prodigious  profieioiits  UJ»Jer  Oie  rose,  anil,  like  other 

lovers,  hid  their  passion  iis  a  weaknoss^that  Mr.  M 

himed  a  barrel-organ — tlint  Mr.  1* n'arliled  dclight- 

fullj — that   Mr.  PI had    a    manuscript  tragedy    by 

liim,  colled  The  Last  Man,  which  he  withheld  I'rom  tlie 
public,  not  to  compromise  tho  dignilj  of  philosophy  hy 
ft&brdiiig  any  ono  the  smalloat  actual  satisfaction  during 
the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

Rai'ionalUi.  Oh,  no  I  yon  are  quite  mietaken  in  this  sup- 
position, if  yon  are  at  all  serious  in  it.  So  far  from  being 
pTO&cients,  or  having  wasted  their  time  in  these  trifling 
pursntts,  I  believe  not  one  of  the  persons  you  have  named 
has  tho  least  taste  or  capacity  for  them,  or  any  idta 
corresponding  to  them,  except  Mr.  Bentham,  who  is  fond 
of  music,  and  says,  with  his  usual  hmilwrnie  (which 
seems  to  increase  with  his  agej  that  he  does  not  see  why- 
others  should  not  find  an  agreeable  recreation  in  poetry 
and  painting.' 

SeatimenlalUt.  You  aro  sure  this  cynical  hnmour  of 
theirs  is  out  affectation,  at  least? 

SalionaliU.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Senlimenlalid.  Then  I  am  sure  it  ia  intolerable  prosmnp- 
tion  in  them  to  think  their  want  of  taste  and  knowledge 
qualifies  them  to  judga  (ex  calkedra)  of  these  Arts  ;  or  ia 
n  standard  by  which  to  mcasuro  tho  degree  of  interest 
which  others  do  or  ought  to  take  in  them.  It  is  tho 
height  of  impertinence,  mixed  up  with  a  worse  principle. 

>  Ono  of  Ihcm  litia  printed  a  poem  eutltlol  liho'lope,  wlncli, 
however,  dots  not  aliow  the  Irast  tiiato  ur  (.■ajiar^itj'  tor  poetry,  or  iiny 
idea  corresponding  U>  it.  Bad  poefry  scrvcB  Ut  prove  llie  exiatetieo 
nl'  good.  If  all  poetiy  were  lilie  Bimdojie,  tlie  pliilnsuphio  tiutlior 
might  fulniiiiate  his  rmfttheroaH  nguiimt  it  (floods  of  ghastly,  livid 
ire),  as  long  bh  ha  plonsijii :  but  if  tliia  wero  |ioetry,  tiiere  would 
be  DO  octiteinn  for  so  much  nnger :  no  ono  would  ri.'Ad  it  or  tiiink 
aiiyUiieg  of  it ! 
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As  ta  tiio  excesge*  or  caprices  of  poetbnmuns  bme,  likd 
other  commodities,  it  bodd  Gads  its  leTel  in  tbe  markeL 
Delar  opiinto  is  a  tolcrablj  general  mle.  It  is  not  of 
ft>rced  or  factitions  growth.  People  wonld  not  tionble 
their  beads  about  Shakespeare,  if  be  h>d  given  Ibem  no 
pleasure,  or  cry  bim  up  ta  tbe  ekiefi.  if  be  bad  not  first 
raised  tbcm  there.  The  world  are  not  gratefnl  for  nothing. 
Shakespeare,  it  is  trae,  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  bnra 
before  oar  time,  and  is  not  one  of  ''  tboee  few  and  recent 
writere"  who  monopolize  all  true  g^eabiesa  and  wisdom 
(thongh  not  tbe  repntation  of  it)  to  them^vcs.  He  need 
not,  however,  be  treated  with  contnmelf  on  tbis  account : 
tlio  instance  might  be  passed  over  as  a  solitary  one.  We 
shall  have  a  thousand  Political  Economists,  befbro  ve 
have  another  Shakespeare. 

Bationaliit.  Tour  mode  of  arriving  at  conclneionB  is 
very  different,  I  confess,  from  the  one  to  which  I  have 
boen  acctistomcd,  and  is  too  wild  and  desultory  for  me  to 
follow  it.  Allow  jne  to  ask  in  my  turn,  Do  yon  not 
admit  Utilitj  to  be  the  test  of  morals,  as  Beason  is  the 
teat  of  Utility  ? 

Sentimentalist.  Pray,  what  definition  have  yon  (in  tbe 
School)  of  Reason  and  of  Utility? 

Ralionalitt.  Nay,  they  require  no  definition;  tbe  mean- 
ing of  both  is  obvioas. 

Senlimentaiiit.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  dogmatize  witbont 
defioitionB,  and  to  repeat  broad  assertions  without  under- 
standing them.  Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  to  b^n 
with  gravely  ftBsuming  our  own  infallibility,  and  we  can 
then  otter  nothing  but  oracles,  of  course. 

Raiir/nalist.  What  is  it  gou  understand  by  Reason  ? 

Sentiment"} iel-    It    is    your    business    to    answer    the  , 
ijnostion ;  but  still,  if  yon  choose,  I  will  take  the  onus 
'pon  myself,  and  interpret  fur  you. 

Rationalitl.   I  have  no  objection  if  yon  do  it  fairly. 

HetdimenlaUtt.  You  shall  yourself  be  judge.     BwGon, 
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with  moat  people,  laeana  tlieir  own  opinion  ;  imd  I  do  not 
find  your  frisads  a.  particular  e:icoption  to  the  rule.  Their 
(iogmatioal  tone,  their  arrogance,  their  fiupercilious  treat- 
ment of  the  preteneions  of  others,  their  vulgar  conceit  anil 
satiafiietion  in  their  own  vulgar  tenets,  so  far  from  con- 
vinciug  me  that  thoj  are  rigi.t,  convince  me  that  tlicy 
must  be  wrong  (oicept  by  accident  or  by  mechanically 
paiToting  others) ;  for  no  one  ever  thought  for  himeelf, 
or  looked  attentively  at  truth  and  nature,  that  did  uut 
feel  his  own  insufficiency  and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  hie  task.  Self-knowludgo  is  the  first  step  to  wisdom. 
The  BalioTud  Digeenters  (who  took  this  title  oa  a  chai'ac- 
teristic  distinction,  oud  who  professed  an  entire  aapoi'iority 
over  prejudice  and  enpoi'stition  of  all  sorts,)  were  as  little 
dispoEod  to  have  their  opinions  called  in  question  as  any 
people  I  ever  know.  One  of  thoir  preachers  thanked  God 
publicly  for  having  givea  them  a  Uba'al  religion.  So 
your  School  thank  God  in  their  hearts  for  haying  given 
them  a  l&ertd  philoeophy  :  though  what  with  them  passes 
for  liberal  is  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  very 
much  aJdn  to  illiberality. 

Balionalitt.  May  I  beseech  you  to  come  to  the  point  ut 
once? 

SenlimenlaligL  We  shall  bo  there  soon  enough,  without 
hurrying.  Eoason,  I  concoive,  in  the  seaee  that  you 
would  appeal  to  it,  may  signify  any  one  of  three  things, 
all  of  tbein  insufficient  as  tests  and  standards  of  moral 
Esntiment,  or  (if  tbat  woi-d  displeases)  of  moral  conduct ; — 
1.  Abstract  truth,  as  distinct  from  local  impressions  or 
individual  partialities ;  2.  Oalm  isSexible  self nill,  as 
distinct  from  passion ;  3.  Dry  matter  of  fact  or  reality,  as 
distinct  from  sentimentality  or  poetry. 

Saiianaliit.  Let  mo  hear  your  objections ;  but  do  for 
onco  adhere  to  the  track  you  have  chalked  out. 

Sentimenlolitt.  "  Thereafter  as  it  happens."      You  may 
drug  your  grating  go-cart  of  crude  assumptions  and  hoavj 
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paralogismB  along  yoiir  nuirow  iron  raflwoy,  if  yon  please : 
but  let  mo  diverge  down  "  primrose  pfttLs,"  or  break  my 
nock  ovor  procipicca,  as  I  think  proper.   -  M 

Snlionalhl.  Tako  your  own  course.  A  wilftil  man  1 
Miuil  have  his  timij.  You  demur,  if  I  apprubend  you  right, 
til  founding  moral  roctitude  oa  tbs  mere  dictates  of  tha 
Utiders landing.  This  I  giant  to  be  the  grand  arcanum  of 
tbo  doctrine  of  Utility.  I  desire  to  know  what  other 
foundation  for  moralfl  yoa  will  find  eo  solid  ? 

Sentimmilalist.  I  know  of  none  eo  fliraey.  Wbfit  1 
would  yon  euepend  nil  Iho  natural  and  private  affections 
ou  tbo  mere  logical  deductiunB  of  the  Understanding, 
and  eienterata  tlio  former  of  all  the  force,  tenderness, 
and  conetaney  tboy  derive  from  habit,  local  nearness  or 
immediate  Bympatliy,  bocauHB  the  last  ore  conti'ary  to  the 
BpcculatiVB  reason  of  tbo  thing?  I  am  afraid  sncL  a 
epoculative  morality  will  end  in  siieculation,  or  in  some- 
tliiiig  worse.  Am  I  to  feel  no  more  for  a  friend  or  ft 
relative  (say)  than  for  an  inhabitant  of  China  or  of  the  ■ 
Moon,  because,  as  a  matter  of  argument,  or  setting  aside  ■ 
their  counectioD  with  mo,  and  considered  absolutaly  in 
themselves,  tho  objects  aro,  perhaps,  of  equal  value  ?  Or 
am  I  to  screw  myself  up  to  feel  as  mnch  for  the  Autipodea 
{or  God  knows  who)  as  for  my  next-door  noigbboura,  by 
fluch  a  forced  intellectual  scale  ?  The  last  is  impossible : 
and  the  result  of  the  attempt  will  be  to  mako  the  balance 
even  by  a  diminution  of  our  natural  sensibility,  instead  of 
a  ucivcrsal  and  unlimited  enlargement  of  our  phUosophia 
benevolence.  The  feelings  cannot  be  made  to  keep  pace 
with  our  bare  knowledge  of  existence  or  of  truth ;  nor  can 
the  affections  be  disjoined  from  the  impressions  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  without  destroyiog  their  vital 
pionciple.  Yet,  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
do  not  see  what  becomoB  of  the  theory  of  Utility,  which 
first  reduces  everything  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  then 
iramplae  npoa  and  cnishea  these  by  its   own  sovereign 
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will.  The  effect  uf  tliia  aystem  is,  like  the  tfiaclj  of  the 
turpedo,  to  thill  iiud  jinrnlyao.  Wu  notwithEtandinj;  find 
persons  acting  upon  it  with  cierophu-y  coolness  and  aelf- 
complaceucy.  One  of  these  ■'  Buhtilisod  aivngeB  "  informa 
another  who  drops  intu  his  t-hop  that  news  is  came  of  the 
death  of  his  oldest  daughter,  adding,  oa  matter  of  boast  — 
"lam  tlie  only  person  in  the  house  who  will  eat  any  dinner 
to-day  :  (hey  do  not  imdentand  the  iloctrine  of  Ulilily  !"  I 
percoive  this  illustration  is  not  ^nite  to  your  taste. 

Bafionalht.  la  it  anything  more  than  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics"? 

Ser^timentalUt.  1  lliouglit  the  system  had  been  wholly 
new — the  notable  project  of  a  "fe\¥  and  recent  writers." 
1  could  furnisli  you  with  another  parallel  passage  in  the 
lypocrite.' 

Bali'jnaligl.  Is  it  not  ns  well,  an  any  system,  to  suppress 
the  indulgence  of  inordinate  grief  and  violent  passion, 
that  is  aa  nseless  to  the  dead  na  it  ia  hui'tfiil  to  the  living  ? 

Sentimentalist.  If  we  could  indulge  our  affections  while 
they  run  on  smoothly,  and  disca-rd  Ibcm  from  our  breasts 
the  instant  they  fail  of  their  objects,  it  might  be  welL 
Bat  the  feelinga,  the  habitual  iiiid  rooted  sentiments  of 
the  soul,  are  not  the  creaturea  uf  choice  or  of  a  fanciful 
theory.  To  take  the  utmost  possible  interest  in  an  object, 
and  be  utterly  and  instantaneously  indifferent  to  the  leas 

'  Old  Lady  Lambeti,  Oomn,  come  :  I  wish  yon  wtiold  follow  hia 
[Dr.  tfentwella]  precepta,  whose  practice  is  tonfotmnble  tu  wliat  La 
tenflhee.  Ybtunaa  man !  Above  all  senenul  regards,  lie  conaiikri 
the  world  merely  ea  a.  cnUoi;tioD  of  dirt  anJ  pebble-stones.  How 
baa  he  weaned  me  fnizn  temporal  connt'Ctione  I  My  benirt  is  now  set 
npon  nutliing  Hubhmory  ;  and,  I  tlinnk  lieamn,  I  iim  so  iiisenaiblu  to 
everything  in  lliia  vain  world,  that  I  could  see  yun,  my  boo,  my 
dnughtars,  my  brothera,  niy  gruodchildreD,  oil  Bnpiru  before  me,  and 
ndnd  it  no  more  than  the  going  oul  of  ao  many  snuffs  nf  oandlo. 

Charlnlte,  I'pou  my  word,  luaciain,  it  is  a  very  hnmane  liis- 
position  yon  ijnvo  been  able  to  arrive  at,  and  your  family  ia  mnob 
obliged  to  the  Doctor  for  bia  ieatructiona. — Act  U.  Boaao  !• 
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of  it,  is  Dot  exactly  in  the  order  of  hnman  nature.  VTe 
mny  blunt  or  extirpate  our  feelings  altogctlier  with 
proper  study  and  paius,  by  iU-hnmonr,  conceit,  and  affec- 
tation, but  not  make   them  the  playthings   of  a  verbal 

paradox.     I  fancy  if  Mr. had  lost  a  hundred  pounds 

by  a  bad  debt,  or  if  a  lump  of  sout  had  fallen  into  hia 
broth,  it  would  have  spoiled  his  dinner.  The  doctrine  of 
Utility  would  not  hare  come  to  his  aid  here.  It  is 
reserrcd  for  great  and  trying  occaaioss  ;  or  eervee  as  an 
excuse  for  not  affecting  griof  which  its  professors  do  not 
feel.     So  much  for  reason  against  passion. 

BalionaUst.  But  if  they  do  not  possess  all  the  softness 
and  endearing  charities  of  private  life,  they  have  the  firm- 
ness and  unflinching  hardihood  of  patriotiBm  and  devotioa 
to  the  public  cause. 

Setdimenialial.  That  is  what  I  have  yet  to  learn.  They 
are  a  kind  of  iBbraoeliles,  whose  hand  is  against  others — 
what  or  who  they  are  for  (except  themselves)  I  do  not 
know.  They  do  not  willingly  come  forward  into  thefront 
nor  even  show  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,  but 
arc  very  ready  to  denounce  and  disable  those  who  are 
indiscreet  enough  to  do  so.  They  are  not  for  precipi- 
tating a  crisis,  but  fur  laying  down  certain  general 
pinciples,  which  will  do  posberity  a  world  of  good  and 
thomselvos  no  harm.  They  are  a  sort  of  occult  reformsrs, 
and  patriots  incognito.  Thoy  get  snug  places  under 
Govemmont,  and  mar  popular  Eloctious — but  it  is  to 
advance  the  good  of  the  cause.  Their  theories  ore  lUi 
whole  and  as  sleek  as  their  skins,  but  that  there  is  a 
certain  jojuueness  and  poverty  in  both  which  proTcuts  their 
ever  putting  on  a  wholesome  or  comfortable  appearance. 

Batitmalist.  But  at  least  you  will  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  distinction  (you  just  now  hinted  at)  between  things  of 
real  Utility  and  merely  fanciful  interest  ? 

Sentimeninligt.  No,  I  admit  that  distinction  to  the  fall. 
I  on\j  iriaL  you  and  others  not  to  mistake  it. 
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Bationalisl.  I  have  not  the  slighteet  gueea  at  what  yoa 
meau. 

Smtimentalitt.  la  there  ftny  poeaible  view  of  the  subject 
that  has  not  been  canTOBGcd  over  aDct  over  agaiii  is  the 
School  1  Or  do  you  pass  over  nil  poB&ible  objectionB  as  the 
dreams  of  idle  enthusiasts  ?  Let  mo  ask.  Have  you  net  a 
current  dislike  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  sentiment  or 
eenHmcntaUfy  f  fur  with  yon  they  are  the  some.  Yet  a 
thing  and  the  caiil  about  it  are  not  the  same.  The  cant 
about  Utility  does  not  destroy  its  essence.  What  do  you 
mean  by  genfimcntalilg  f 

Sationaligt.   I  do  not  know. 

SenlimeTitalist.  Well :  you  complain,  however,  that  things 
of  the  greatest  use  in  reality  are  not  always  of  the  greatest 
importanec  in  an  imaginary  and  romantic  point  of  view  ? 

Bationalisl.  Certainly ;  this  is  the  very  pivot  of  all  our 
well-grounded  censure  and  dissatisfaction  with  poetry, 
novel- writing,  and  other  things  of  that  flimsy  unmeaning 
Btamp. 

SentimeiUalist.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  two 
Btandards  of  value  and  modes  of  appreciation  in  humoa 
life,  the  one  practical,  the  other  ideal, — that  that  which 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Understanding  is  often 
of  little  or  none  at  all  to  the  Fancy,  and  vice  vertd.  Why, 
then,  forco  these  two  standards  into  one  ?  Or  make  the 
Undorstonding  judge  of  what  belongs  to  the  Fancy,  any 
more  than  the  Fancy  judgo  of  what  belongs  to  tlie 
Understanding  ?  I'oetry  would  make  bad  mathematics, 
malbemalica  bad  poetry;  why  jumble  them  ti'getbor? 
Leave  things,  that  are  so,  separate.      Cuique  Iribiiito  Biium. 

RaJioiialist.  I  do  n<jt  yet  comprehend  your  precise  dritl, 

Senlimeiilaliiit.  Nay,  then,  you  will  not.  It  ia  granted 
that  a  certain  thing,  in  itself  highly  useful,  does  not 
afiord  as  much  pleasure  to  the  imagination,  or  excite  as 
niueh  interest  us  it  onght  to  do,  or  as  some  other  thing 
which  is  of  less  real  and  practical  value.     But  why  (ny/i 
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It  to  excite  tbis  degree  of  interest,  if  it  ie  not  its  nature  to 
do  BO  ?  Why  not  set  it  down  to  its  proper  nccomit  of 
Utility  ia  any  pLilnsopbical  estimate — let  it  go  for  what 
it  ia  worth  there,  ralval  quanluni  valet — and  lot  the  other 
loBH  worthy  anil  (if  you  will_)  more  meretricious  object  ba 
loft  free  to  pmdweo  all  the  sontimeut  and  emotion  it  ia 
oapahle  of,  and  which  the  former  is  inadequate  to,  and  its 
Taliio  bo  estiiuated  aceordingly  I 

Raii-innJid.  Will  yon  fiiTour  me  with  an  illnstration — 
witli  anything  like  oommon  sense  ? 

Sentimealiiliel.  A  bihle,  a  thair,  b  fire-shovel,  a  Dtltch- 
Btove  are  uaafiil  tilings,  hut  they  do  not  excite  much  senti- 
ment —they  are  not  confessedly  the  poetry  of  human  life. 

Ralionalitt.  No. 

SenlhaeidalUt.  Why,  then,  endeaTonr  to  make  them  no; 
or  in  other  words,  to  make  them  more  than  they  are  or 
can  bocome?  A  lute,  a  sonnet,  a  picture,  the  sonnd  of 
distant  bells  can  and  do  excite  an  emotion,  do  appeal  to 
the  fancy  and  tho  heart  (exciiKe  this  antiquated  phrase- 
ology!)— why,  then,  grudge  them  the  pleasui'e  they  give 
to  the  Imman  mind,  and  which  it  seems,  on  tho  very  lace 
of  the  argiimout,  your  objects  of  mere  downright  Utility 
(which  aro  not  also  objects  of  Imagination)  cannot?  Why 
must  I  come  to  yonr  shop,  though  you  cspressly  tell  mo 
you  have  not  the  article  1  want  ?  Or  why  awoor,  with 
Lord  Peter  in  tlie  Tale  of  a  Tub,  that  your  loaf  of  brown 
bread  answers  all  the  purposes  of  muttou  ?  Why  deprive 
life  of  what  cheers  and  adorns,  more  than  of  what  supports 
it  ?  A  chair  is  good  to  sit  in  (as  a  matter-of-fact),  a  table 
to  write  on,  a  fire  to  warm  oneself  by — No  one  disputes 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  Bomcthiug  else  to  amuse 
and  occupy  my  mind,  something  that  stirs  tho  breath  of 
fcncy,  something  that  hut  to  think  of  is  to  fool  aa  interest 
in.  Besides  my  automatic  esistence,  I  have  another,  n 
■entimeutal  one,  irhieh  must  be  nourished  and  supplied 
I  »ith  proper  food,      This  end  the  mere  circumstance  o( 
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prftcticnl  or  real  TJtility  does  not  answer,  and  therefore  ia 
Si>  fur  good  for  nothing. 

nationalise.  But  is  it  not  to  bo  feared  that  this  preferenoe 
nhould  be  carriod  to  uiueeti,  and  tLat  tbo  CBSontial  should 
be  neglected  for  the  frivolouB? 

Sentimentalist.  I  see  no  disposition  in  mniikiud  to  neglect 
the  easeutiBl.  Neeessity  has  no  choice.  They  piirHue 
the  machauical  mechanically,  as  puss  places  herself  by  the 
fireside,  and  suutFs  up  the  warmth  ;— they  dream  over  the 
romantic  ;  iiud  when  their  dreams  are  golden  ones,  it  in 
pity  to  distui'h  them.  There  is  oh  little  danger  as  jioBsiljle 
of  excosa  here  ;  for  the  iiitert-et  in  things  merely  iihal  can 
bo  only  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure,  that  is,  tlie  real 
benefit  which  attends  them.  A  calculation  of  consequenccB 
may  deceive,  the  impidses  of  passion  may  hurry  us  art'ay : 
Beutimeut  alone  is  infallible,  since  it  cciutres  and  reposes 
on  itself.  Lilso  mercy,  "  its  quality  is  not  strained  ;  it 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath  !" 

Butloiialiet.  Ton  have  asked  mo  what  Eeason  is :  may  I 
ask  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  Seatiment '/ 

SeutitnenluliBl.  I  have  told  you  what  Beason  ia :  yon 
should  tell  me  what  Sentiment  is.  Or  I  will  give  your 
learned  profeaaors  and  profound  Encyclopedists,  who  lay 
down  laws  for  the  human  mind  without  knowing  any  of 
the  Bpriugs  by  which  it  nets,  live  years  to  make' even  a 
tolerable  guess  at  what  it  is  in  objoets  that  produces  the 
fine  flower  of  Sentiment,  and  what  it  is  that  leaves  only 
the  busk  and  stalk  of  Utility  behind  it 

Balinntdigt.  They  ai'o  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  fancy 
their  timo  ia  better  empluyed. 

ScntiiiiailtdUf.  What !  in  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
eamo  cant  phrases,  one  after  the  other,  in  newspapers 
reviews,  lectures,  octavo  volumes,  examinations,  and 
paTiiphlets,  and  seeing  no  more  of  the  matter  all  the  while 
than  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill  ? 
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Jtalioaaliiit.  I  linTe  already  protested  ugainst  this 
persuuality.  But  surely  yuu  wuuld  not  put  fiotioii  on  a 
pw  witli  roulitj' '/ 

SmHmtiUaUitt.  TS.y  gond  frieud,  let  me  gire  yavt  an 
iiiRtftUOD  of  my  wuy  of  thinking  on  this  point.  I  met 
Digriiim  {the  sieger)  iu  the  street  the  other  day:  lie  was 
buiiiiiiiiig  n  tiuio ;  aud  hie  eye,  tlinngh  quenehed,  was 
Biniliiig.  I  ci'iilil  scarcely  furbear  going  up  to  epeak  to 
Uim.  Why  so?  I  huil  scon  him  in  the  year  1702  (the 
flrat  tinio  I  over  waa  at  a  pli^y)i  with  Suett  and  Miss 
Bomauziiii  and  sume  others,  in  Ho  Song  No  Sapper  ;  and 
o?er  flincei  that  bright  vision  uf  my  childhood  has  played 
roiitid  my  Cniicy  with  unabated,  vivid  delight.  Yet  the 
whelo  WHS  fictitious,  your  cynic  philoRophers  will  say.  I 
wisli  there  were  but  a  few  roolttiea  that  laeted  so  long, 
and  tvero  fuUowod  with  eo  little  disappointment.  The 
inmijiiiarij  is  what  wo  conceive  to  bo :  it  is  reality  that 
touhilisos  us  and  turns  oat  a  fietioa — that  is  the  false 
Fliirimol  1 

Italionalitt.  But  the  Political  Economists,  in  directing 
the  attontion  to  "  the  gi'eateat  happiness  of  the  greatest 
numbers."  wish  to  provide  for  tho  solid  comforts  and 
amolioratiou  of  human  life. 

SentiBientiilitl.  Yea,  in  a  very  notable  way,  aftfir  their 
fashion.     I  should  not  expect  from  men  who  arc  jealous 
of  tlie  'mention  of  anythliig  like  enjoyment,  any  great 
L  anxiety  about  its  solid  comforts.     Tboira  is  a  very  com- 

I  fortnblo  theory  indeed  I      They   would  starve  the  poor 

I  outriglit,  reduce  their  wages  to  what  is   barely  necessary 

I  to  keep  them  alive,  and  if  tbey  cannot  work,  refill  them  a 

I  morsel  for  charity.     If  you  hint  at  any  other  remedy  hut 

I  "  tho  grinding  law  of  necessity  "  suspended  in  terrorem 

I  over  the  poor,  thoy  are  in  agonies  and  think  their  victims 

I  are  escaping  them :  if  you  talk  of  the  pressure  of  Debt  and 

^^^  ■■  thoy  regarii  you  as  a  very  commonplace  peiaon 

^^^^^^  and  say  they  can  sliow  you  eases  in  the  reign  of 
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Bdnaiil  lU.  where,  without  any  reference  tro  Doht  or 
Taxes,  the  price  of  lubour  was  Iripled— after  a  plague  1 
Bo  full  is  thair  imagiufttion  of  this  desolating  doetrine, 
that  Bcea  no  hope  of  good  but  in  cutting  off  the  speciea, 
that  thoy  fly  to  a  pestilence  as  b.  resource  againet  nil 
our  difEcultioB — if  wo  hod  hut  a  pestilence,  it  would 
demonstrate  all  their  theories  1 

BationaliBl.  Leave  Political  Kconomy  to  those  who 
profess  it,  and  come  back  Co  your  myetical  metaphysics. 
So  you  not  place  actual  sensations  before  sentimental 
refinements,  oud  think  the  former  the  first  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  sound  moral  aystem? 

Seidimentcdial.  I  place  tho  heart  iu  the  centre  of  my 
moral  system,  and  the  senses  and  the  understanding  are 
its  two  extremities.  You  leave  nothing  hut  gross,  rnate^ 
rial  objects  as  the  ends  of  pursiut.  and  the  dry,  formiil 
calculations  of  the  understanding  as  the  means  of  ensuring 
tliem.  Is  this  enough  ?  Is  man  a  mere  animal,  or  a  I 
mere  machine  for  philosophical  experiments  1  AU  that  iH 
intermediate  between  these  two  is  scntimeut :  I  do  nut 
wouder  you  sometimes  feel  a  vacuum,  which  you  endeavour 
to  fill  up  with  spleen  and  misanthropy.  Can  you  divest 
the  mind  of  habit,  memory,  imagination,  foresight,  will  ? 
Can  you  make  it  go  on  physical  sensations,  or  on  ahstract 
reason  alone  ?  Not  without  making  it  over  again.  As 
it  is  constituted,  reflection  readls  what  sense  has  once 
embodied ;  imagination  weaves  a  thousand  associations 
round  it,  tiiuo  endears,  regret,  hope,  fear,  innumerable 
shapes  of  uncertain  good  still  hover  near  it.  I  hear  the 
sound  of  village  bolls — it  "  opens  all  the  colls  where 
memory  slept" — I  see  a  well-knoivu  prospect,  my  eyes  are 
dim  with  manifold  recollections.  What  say  you?  Am  I 
only  OS  a  rational  being  to  hear  tho  sound,  to  see  the 
object  with  my  bodily  sense?  Is  all  tho  rest  to  be 
diasolvod  os  on  empty  delnaion,  by  the  poteut  spell  of 
unsparing  philosophy  1     Or  I'athor,  have  not  a  thousand 
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real  fooliDgs  and  inciiJeiitB  bung  npon  these  impreBsioo^ 
[if  wLicli  eiiub  dim  traces  aud  doubtful  Euggestioiis  are  all 
tbnt  is  left?  Anil  is  it  nut  better  tbat  truth  and  nature 
should  fifieak  tbia  imperfcwst  bnt  heartfelt  langaage,  than 
Lu  tntiruly  dumb  ?  Aud  should  vfo  nut  preserve  and 
cberisb  this  prucions  liuk  tbat  connects  togcitber  the  finer 
esseuco  of  our  past  auil  futiux;  being  by  Bomo  ospreeeivs 
xymbol,  rntber  than  sulfur  all  tbat  cheers  and  anstains  life 
til  full  into  the  dregs  of  mut<:rial  Bonsations  and  blindfold 
ignorauce  ?  There,  now,  is  half  a  definition  of  Sentiment : 
fur  the  other  half  we  must  wait  till  we  see  the  article  in 
tlie  Seotcli  Earychpcdia  on  the  subject.  To  deprive  man 
i->f  sentiment,  ia  to  deprive  biiu  of  all  that  is  interesting  to 
bimsdlf  or  others,  osiit^pt  tbo  present  object  and  a  routine 
of  cant  plirascs,  and  to  turn  biin  into  a  Gavage,  an 
autonintOn,  or  a  Political  Economist.  Nay  mere,  if  we 
arc  to  fuel  or  do  nothing  for  which  we  cannot  assign  a 
])reci80  reason,  why  we  cannot  so  much  as  walk,  apeak, 
hear,  or  bco,  without  the  same  nneonscious,  inipHcit  fnith 
— not  a  word,  not  a  sontenco  but  hangs  together  by 
a  nnmber  of  imperceptible  links,  and  is  a  bundle  of 
prejudices  and  abstractions. 

Rnt'wnoJisL  I  can  make  nothing  of  you  or  yonr  argu- 
ments, 

Sentimenlalisl.  All  I  would  say  is,  tbat  yon  cannot  take 
the  measure  of  hnman  nature  with  a  pair  of  compasHes  or 
a  slip  of  parcluucnt ;  nor  do  I  think  it  au  auspicious 
opening  to  the  now  PcUlkal  MiUmiitiatn  to  begin  with 
setting  our  faces  against  all  that  has  hitherto  kindled  the 
entliusittsm,  or  shutting  the  doer  against  all  that  may 
in  future  give  pleasure  to  the  world.  Your  Elysium 
resembles  Dante's  Inferno — "  Who  enters  there  must  leave 
all  hope  behind  I" 

RallonnligC.  The  poets  have  spoiled  you  foi  all  rational 
and  sober  views  of  men  and  society. 

SenHmetUaiial.  1  boJ  rather  be  wrong  with  then),  tluB 
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right  with  Bome  other  persons  that  I  could  mention,  I 
do  not  think  you  have  ehown  much  tact  or  ouusccntivenosa 
of  roasoiiicg  in  your  defunco  of  the  eystom  i  but  you  have 
oiily  to  tranecribo  the  tiite  argumetits  on  the  sulijeot,  sot 
your  own  and  a  booksoUor's  name  to  them,  auil  pass  off 
for  the  head  of  a  Echool  and  one  of  the  groat  lights  of 
the  age! 


On  t}ie  Qualifications  Necessary  to  Success  in  Life. 

It  ia  carious  to  consider  the  diversity  of  men's  talcBte, 
and  the  caueea  of  thoir  failure  or  bumbsb,  which  axa  not 
lesa  numerouB  and  contradictory  thim  their  pursuits  in 
life.  Fortune  doca  not  always  smile  on  merit : — "  The 
race  ia  not  to  tlie  emft,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong :" 
and  even  where  tlio  candidate  for  wealth  or  honours 
succeeds,  it  ia  as  often,  perhaps,  from  the  r^uolificiitions 
which  he  wants  as  from  those  which  he  posscssea ;  or  the 
eminence  which  he  is  lucky  enough  to  attain  is  owing 
to  some  faculty  or  acquirement  which  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  suspected.  There  is  a  balance  of  power  in 
the  hnman  mind,  by  which  defects  fi'cquently  assist  in 
furthering  our  views,  as  superflu'ous  excellences  are  con- 
verted into  the  nature  of  iiniicdiments ;  and  again,  there 
is  a  continual  substitution  of  one  talent  for  another, 
through  which  wo  mistake  the  appearance  for  the  reality, 
and  judge  (by  implication)  of  the  means  from  the  end. 
So  a,  Minister  of  State  wieWa  the  House  of  Commons  by 
his  manner  alone ;  while  hie  friends  and  Ida  foes  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Ma  in£iience,  looldng  for 
it  in  vain  in  the  matter  or  stylo  of  his  speeches.  So  the 
air  with  which  a  celebrated  barrister  waved  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief  passed  for  eloquence.  So  the 
buffoon  is  taken  for  a  wit.  To  be  thought  wise,  it  is  for 
tho  most  port  only  to  aeom  bo  ;  and  the  noisy  dcmugogue 
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18  easilj  tr&asliiteil,  by  tli-e  popular  voice,  into  the  orator 
and  patriot.  QmUlties  take  tbeir  colonr  from  tbuso  that 
are  next  them,  as  the  cnnieleon  borrows  its  hue  frum  the 
neoreEt  object ;  and  unable  othervciee  to  grasp  tho  phantom 
of  our  thoiee  or  onr  ambition,  we  do  well  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  Eomething  elso  witliin  onr  reach,  whiub  bears  a 
general  reBemblaiico  to  it ;  and  the  impression  of  which, 
in  pTO^Kirtion  as  the  thing  itself  is  cheap  and  worthless, 
is  likely  to  be  gross,  obviona,  strikiiig,  and  efcetual.  The 
way  to  Bocure  ancceas  is  to  be  more  ansdous  about  obtain- 
ing than  about  deserving  it ;  the  surest  hindrance  to  it  is 
to  bavo  too  high  o.  staodard  of  retinomeut  in  our  own  ■ 
minds,  or  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  discernment  of  the  fl 
public.  He  who  is  determined  not  to  bo  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  perfection,  will  never  do  anything  at  ^ 
all,  either  to  please  himself  or  others.  The  questioa  is  fl 
not  what  wo  ought  to  do,  but  what  we  can  do  for  tho 
boat.  An  excess  of  modesty  is  in  fact  an  eitcess  of  pride, 
and  more  hui'tful  to  the  individual,  and  less  advan- 
tageous to  society,  than  tho  grosscet  and  most  unblushing, 
vanity — 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  nagsls  fell, 

Aepiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebd. 

If  a  celebrated  artist  in  onr  day  had  stayed  to  do  ju^ce 
to  his  principal  figure  in  a  generally  admired  painting, 
before  ho  had  exhibited  it,  it  would  never  have  seen  the 
light.  Ho  has  passed  on  to  other  things  more  within 
bis  power  to  accomplish,  and  more  within  the  competenea 
of  the  spectators  to  uudcretand.  They  see  what  he  has 
done,  which  is  a  gi'cat  deal — they  could  not  have  judged  of, 
or  given  him  credit  for  the  ineffable  idea  in  liia  own  mind, 
which  ho  might  vainly  have  devoted  hia  whole  life  in 
endeavouring  to  embody.  The  picture,  as  it  is,  is  good 
enough  for  the  age  and  for  the  piddic.  If  it  had  been 
ten  times  better,  its  merits  would  have  been  thrown  ttway : 
it  it  had  been  ton  times  better  in  the  more  refined  nul 
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lofty  oonoeption  of  character  and  Bentimont,  and  had 
liuled  in  tlie  more  palpable  appeal  to  the  eenecs  and  pre- 
jnilices  of  the  vulgar,  in  the  obuoI  "appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  it  would  never  liavo  done.  TLa  work  migLt 
have  1jcen  praised  Lj  a  fow,  a  very  few,  and  the  ftitist 
himeelf  have  pined  in  penury  and  neglect.  Mr.  Words- 
worth hoa  given  ue  the  essence  of  poetry  in  his  works 
without  the  machinery,  the  appai'atus,  of  poetical  diction, 
the  theatrical  pomp,  the  conventional  oruainents  ;  and  we 
eee  what  ho  hua  made  of  it.  The  way  to  fame  through 
merit  alone,  is  the  narrowest,  the  steepest,  the  longest, 
the  hardest  of  all  others — {that  it  is  the  most  <:ertaiu  and 
lasting,  is  even  a  donhtj — the  most  stcrlicg  reputation  is, 
after  all,  but  a  apacies  of  imposture.  As  for  ordinary 
cases  of  succeaa  and  failure,  they  depend  on  the  slightest 
shades  of  charactoi  or  turn  of  accident — "  some  trick  not 
'worth  an  egg  " — 

There's  bnl  the  twiakllng  of  a  alar 
Betwixt  n  man  of  [leiice  and  war; 
A  thief  und  jueticu.  fool  and  kimve, 
A  huiEng  □Uieei'  imd  a  slave  ; 
A  crafty  InmyLT  itnd  [lick-pockel, 
A  ^rreat  plnh^Bupli^r  aod  a  blockhead ; 
A  formal  preneher  and  a  player, 
A  leara'd  phjadna  aiid  monslsjer. 

Men  are  in  numberless  instances  qualified  for  certain 
things  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  qualified 
for  nothing  else.  Negative  merit  is  the  passport  to 
negative  succobs.  In  common  life,  the  narrowness  of  our 
ideas  and  appetites  is  more  favourable  to  the  occoni- 
pliahment  of  oui'  designs,  by  confining  our  attention  and 
ambition  to  one  single  object,  than  a  greater  enlargement 
of  comprehension  or  susceptibility  of  taste,  which  (as  far 
as  the  trammels  of  custom  and  routine  of  business  are 
concernoJ)  only  operate  as  diversions  to  our  ensuring  the 
mu'n  cliance  ;  and,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  sciun^ 
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a  dull  plodding  fellow  will  often  do  better  than  one  of 
iDori)  niei'cui'iQl  and  fiery  cast — the  mere  nnponscioUBneBB 
of  his  own  deficionoieB,  or  of  anytliing  heyond  what  lie  ^ 
himself  can  do,  reconuilca  him  to  his  mechanical  progress,  ■ 
and  onablea  him  to  perform  &11  that  lies  in  his  power 
with  Itthour  and  patience.  By  being  content  with  medio- 
crity, he  [idvanceB  beyond  it ;  whereas  the  man  of  greater 
taste  or  genius  may  Imj  supposed  to  fling  down  his  pen  or 
pencil  in  denpair,  banutcd  with  the  idea  of  unattainable 
excellence,  and  ends  in  being  nothing,  because  he  cannot 
be  everything  at  once.  Those  even  who  have  done  the 
greatest  things,  were  not  always  perhaps  the  greatest  men. 
To  do  any  given  work,  a  man  should  not  be  greater  in 
himself  than  the  work  he  has  to  do ;  the  focnltios  which 
ho  has  beyoud  this,  will  be/ncuZft'es  to  let,  either  not  nsed, 
or  used  idly  and  nnprofitably,  to  hinder,  not  to  help.  To 
do  any  one  thing  beat,  there  should  bo  an  osclnsivoaesB, 
B.  concentration,  a  bigotry,  a  blindness  of  attachment  to 
that  one  object ;  so  that  the  widest  range  of  knowledge 
and  moat  diSuaive  subtlety  of  intellect  will  not  nciformly 
produce  the  most  beneficial  results ; — and  the  perfonnance 
is  very  freqnently  in  the  inverse  ratio,  not  only  of  tba 
pretensions,  as  we  might  superficially  conclude,  but  of  thafl 
real  capacity.  Apart  is  greater  than  the  tuhole  :  and  this 
old  saying  seems  to  hold  true  in  moral  and  intellectual 
questions  also — in  ncorly  all  that  relates  to  the  mind  of  ■ 
man,  which  cannot  embmce  the  whole,  hut  only  a  part.       | 

I  do  not  think  (to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  what 
I  mean)  that  Milton's  mind  was  (so  to  speak)  greater 
than  the  Paradise  Lost  ,•  it  was  just  big  enough  to  fill 
that  mighty  mould;  the  shrine  contained  the  Godhead.  ■ 
Shakcspoare's  genius  was,  I  should  say,  greater  than  any-  I 
thing  he  has  done,  because  it  atil!  soared  free  ond  nncon- 
fined  beyond  whatever  he  undertook — rau  over  and  could 
be  "  constrained   by  mastery  "  of  his  snbject.     Gold- 

lith,  in  hiti  St-talialioK,  celebrates  Burke  as  one  who 
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was  topt  bftok  in  his  dazzling,  wayward  career,  by  the 
eupererogation  of  h.is  talents — 

Thoagh  equal  lo  uU  lliiu^x,  for  nil  tljiiigi^  unfit, 
Too  nloa  foe  a  Btatt-Hmiin,  lou  pmud  fur  a  wit. 

Dr.  Johasoix,  in  BobwqU's  Life,  tells  un  that  the  only 
person  whose  converantion  he  ever  Bought  for  improTO- 
mout  waa  George  Pealmanazar  ;  yet  who  knows  any- 
thing of  this  eitraordinary  man  now,  but  tliat  he  wrote 
about  twenty  volumes  of  the  Viurersal  Bislonj—mveutei 
a  FormoBan  alplmhet  and  vocabulary — being  a  really 
learned  man,  coutTived  to  pass  for  on  impostor,  and  died 
no  one  knows  how  or  where  1  The  well-known  Author 
of  the  Enquiry  concerning  Pulititid  r/usfice,  in  conversation 
has  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog ;  all  the  stores  of  hia 
understanding  or  genius  he  reserves  for  bis  books,  and  he 
has  need  of  them,  otherwise  there  would  he  hiatus  in 
imtTtttgeriptia.  Ho  says  little,  and  that  little  were  better 
left  alone,  being  both  dull  and  nonsensical ;  his  talk  is  as 
flat  as  a  pancake,  there  is  no  leaven  in  it,  be  has  not  dough 
enough  to  make  a  loaf  and  a  cake ;  ho  has  no  idea  of  any- 
thing till  ho  is  wound  up,  like  a  clock,  not  to  speak,  hut 
to  write,  aud  then  he  seems  like  a  person  risen  from  sleep 
or  from  the  dead.  The  Author  of  the  DlverKiora  of  Pnrle^' 
on  the  other  hand,  besides  being  the  inventor  of  the 
theory  of  grammar,  was  a  politician,  a  wit,  a  master  of 
conversation,  and  overflowing  with  an  interminaUe  babble: 
that  fellow  had  cut  and  come  again  in  him,  and 

Tongue  with  a  garnish  of  trairis; 
bnt  it  only  served  as  an  excuso  to  cheat  posterity  of  the 
definition  of  a  verb,  by  one  of  those  conversational  riisee 
de  guerre  by  which  he  put  off  his  guests  at  Wimblodou 
with  Bomo  toazing  equivoque  wLich  be  would  explain  the 
nest  time  they  met,  and  made  him  die  at  last  with  a 
nostrum  in  his  mouth  I     The  late  Professor  Poraon  waa 
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eftid  to  be  tt  matcli  for  the  Member  for  Old  Sarum  in 
argument  auil  raillery :  he  was  a  profound  echolar,  and 
hod  wit  at  will— yet  what  did  it  come  to  ?  His  jeete  have 
evaporated  with  the  marks  of  the  wiae  on  the  tasern  table  ; 
the  page  of  Thuojdidea  or  -Esehylus,  which  was  stamped  on 
his  brain,  and  which  ho  could  read  there  with  equal 
facility  bocknorda  or  forwards,  is  contained  after  his 
death,  as  it  was  while  he  lived,  just  as  well  in  the  volnme 
on  tlie  library  ehelf.  The  man  of  pejhape  the  greatest 
ability  now  living  is  tho  one  who  lias  not  only  done  tho 
least,  but  who  is  actually  incapable  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing worthy  of  him — unless  he  hod  a  hundred  Lands  to 
write  with,  and  a  hundred  mouths  to  utter  all  that  it  hath 
entered  into  hie  heoi't  to  conceive,  and  oenturios  before 
him  to  embody  the  endless  volume  of  his  waking  dreams. 
Cloud  rolls  over  cloud;  one  train  of  thought  euggests 
and  is  driven  away  by  another ;  theory  after  theory  is 
spun  out  of  tho  bowels  of  his  brain,  not  like  the  spider's 
web,  compact  and  round,  b  citadel  and  a  snare,  built  for 
mischief  and  for  use ;  but  like  the  gossamer,  stretched 
out  and  entangled  without  euil,  clinging  to  every  casual 
object,  flitting  in  the  idle  air,  and  glittering  only  in  tho 
ray  of  fancy.  No  subject  can  come  amies  to  iiim,  and  he 
is  alike  attracted  and  alike  indifferent  to  all — ha  is  not 
tied  down  to  any  one  in  particular — but  floats  from  one  to 
another,  his  mind  evorywhoro  finding  its  level,  and  feeling 
no  limit  but  that  of  thought^now  soaring  with  its  bead 
above  the  stars,  now  treading  with  fairy  feet  among  flowers, 
HOW  winnowing  the  air  with  winged  words— passing  from 
Duns  Scotus  to  Jaceb  Bobmen,  from  the  Kantcaa  philo- 
sophy to  a  conundrum,  and  from  tho  Apocalypse  to  on 
aero stio— taking  in  tho  whole  range  of  poetry,  painting, 
wit,  history,  politics,  metaphysics,  criticism,  and  private 
scandal — every  r^uestion  giving  birth  to  some  new  thought, 
and  every  thought  "  diECOursed  in  eloquent  muaio,"  that 
hrea  obIj  iu  the  oar  of  fools,  or  in  tbe  report  of  absent 
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fiiGnda.  Set  liim  to  write  a  book,  ond  te  belies  nil  that 
has  been  ever  said  about  him^ — 

ToQ  tliouaand  great  ideas  filled  liis  mind, 

But  witli  tlie  douda  tbe;  Bed,  and  l<?ft  tiu  trace  lieLiud. 

Now  there  is ,  who  never  had  aji  idea  in  his  life, 

and  mho  therefore  has  never  been  prevented  by  the  fas- 
tidious refinements  of  self-knowledge,  or  tlie  dangerous 
seductione  of  the  Muse,  from  Bueceeding  in  a  number  of 
tilings  which  he  has  attempted,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
bis  dulLncBS,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  all ' 
bis  friends.  He  has  written  a  book  ivithout  being  able 
to  fipell,  by  dint  of  asking  questions — has  painted  dra- 
peries with  great  exactness,  which have_passed  for  finished 
pottraits^dauhs  in  an  unaccountahlo  figure  or  two,  with 
a  backgronnd,  and  on  due  deliberation  colls  it  history — 
he  is  dubbed  an  Associate  after  being  twenty  times  black- 
balled, wins  his  way  to  the  highest  honoiws  of  the 
Academy,  through  all  the  groJatiuna  of  discomfiture  and 
disgrai^e,  and  may  end  in  being  made  a  foreign  Count  1 
And  yet  (such  is  the  principle  of  distributive  justice  in 
matters  of  taste)  he  is  just  where  he  was.  We  judge  of 
men  not  by  what  they  do,  but  by  what  they  are.     Non  ex 

qmlSiel  Ugnofit  Mercuriue.  Having  once  got  an  idea  of , 

it  ia  impossible  that  anything  he  can  do  should  ever  alter 
it — though  he  were  to  paint  like  ICaplutel  and  Michael 
Angelo,nooneintlio  secret  would  give  him  credit  for  it,  and 
"though  he  had  all  knowledge,  and  could  speak  with  the 
tnnguea  of  angels,"  yet  without  genius  he  would  be 
nothing.  The  original  sin  of  being  what  he  is,  renders 
his  good  works  and  most  meritorious  efibrts  null  and  void. 
"  Yon  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles." 

Natnre  atill  prevails  over  art     You  look  at ,  as  you 

do  at  a  cm-ions  machine,  which  performs  certain  puzzling 
operations,  and  as  your  surprise  ceases,  gradually  unfolds 
other  powers  which  you  would  little  expect — but  do  -^WV 
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it  will,  it  is  but  a  machine  still ;  the  Oting  ib  without 
a,  Boull 

Regpice  Jinem  is  the  great  rule  in  all  practical  pursuits  : 
to  attain  our  jouruej's  enc),  we  should  look  little  to  the 
right  or  to  the  Itift ;  the  knowledge  of  oscellence  as  often 
deters  and  distracts,  ae  it  Btimulates  the  mind  to  exertion; 
and  Lenee  we  may  aee  some  reiison,  why  the  general 
difFuaion  of  taste  and  liberal  arts  is  not  always  aocom- 
paiiied  with  au  increase  of  individual  gonins. 

As  there  is  a  degree  of  dullness  Bind  plilogro,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  sonietimos  succeeds  better  tliitn  the  more 
noble  and  aspiring  impulses  of  our  nature  (as  the  beagle 
by  its  sure  tracing  overtakes  the  boundiug  stag),  ao  there 
is  a  degree  of  animal  spirits  and  showy  aocompUshment, 
which  enables  its  possesscirs  "  to  get  the  start  of  tbe 
majestic  world,"  and  hear  the  palm  alone.  How  often  do 
we  see  vivacity  and  impertinence  mistaken  for  wit ;  fluency 
for  argument ;  sound  for  sense  ;  a  loud  or  mnsical  voice 
for  eloquencel  Impudence  agiiin  is  an  oquivalout  for 
oourago;  and  the  assumption  of  merit  and  the  poesossion 
ef  it  are  too  often  considered  as  one  and  the  Bame  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  simplicity  of  manner  reduces  the 
person  who  cannot  so  far  forego  bis  native  disposition 
as  by  any  effort  to  shake  it  off,  to  perfect  insigniijcance 
in  the  eyes  ef  the  vulgar,  who,  if  you  do  not  seem  to  doubt 
your  own  prctonsionB,  will  never  question  them  ;  and  im 
the  same  principle,  if  you  do  not  try  to  palm  yourself  on 
them  for  what  you  are  not,  will  never  he  persuaded  that 
yon  can  ho  anything.  Admiration,  like  mocking,  is 
catching :  and  the  good  opinion  which  gets  abroad  of  ns 
begins  at  home.  If  a  man  is  not  so  much  astonished  at 
his  own  acquirements^aa  proud  of  and  as  delighted 
with  the  bauble,  as  others  would  bo  if  put  into  sudden 
possession  of  it,  they  hold  that  true  desert  and  he  must  be 
itrongers  to  each  other :  if  he  entertains  an  idea  boyond 
'■is  vn-a  intmediute  profession  or  pursuit,  they  think  verj 
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wisely  he  can  know  nothing  at  all ;  if  he  does  not  play 
off  the  quack  or  the  coicumb  upon  them  at  every  step, 
they  are  confident  he  is  a  donco  and  a  fellow  of  no  pre- 
teneions.  It  has  been  sometimea  ntailc  a  matter  of  BnrpriBe 
that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  talk  politics  out  of  the  House;  or 
that  Mr.  Fos  convcrBed  like  «.ny  one  elee  on  common 
Buhjects ;  or  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  fonder  of  an  old 
Scotch  ditty  or  astiqnarian  record,  than  of  liBtoning  to 
the  praises  of  the  Author  of  Waverl^.  On  the  contrary, 
1  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who  feels  ttinscioua  of 
certain  powers,  should  always  he  labouring  to  couTince 
others  of  the  fact ;  or  how  a  person,  to  whom  their 
oxcrciae  is  as  familiar  as  the  hreatb  he  draws,  should 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  convince  thom  of  what  to  him 
must  ficem  bo  very  aimple,  and  at  the  Btuue  time  so  very 
evident.  I  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  the  Author  of 
the  Scotch  Novels  laid  an  undue  Btresa  on  the  praises  of 
the  Monastery.  We  nurse  the  i-iekoty  ehild,  and  prop  up 
our  want  of  self-confideDco  by  the  opinion  of  friends.  A 
man  (unless  ho  ia  a  fool)  is  never  rain  but  when  he 
stands  in  need  of  the  tribute  of  adulation  to  strengthen 
the  hollowness  of  his  pretcnHions ;  nor  ecmceiied  but  when 
he  can  find  no  one  to  flatter  him,  and  is  obliged  secretly 
to  pamper  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  sympathy  in  others.  A  damned  author  ha«  the 
highest  senae  of  his  own  merits,  and  an  inexpressible  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  of  hia  contemporaries ;  in  the 
some  manner  that  an  actor  who  ia  hissed  or  hooted  from 
the  stage,  creeps  into  esqnisite  favour  with  himself,  in 
proportion  to  the  blindnoss  and  injustice  of  the  public, 
A  prose-writer,  who  has  been  Bovorely  handled  in  the 
Beviews,  will  try  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is  nobody 
else  who  can  write  a  word  of  EngliBh :  and  we  have  Been 
a  poet  of  our  time,  whose  works  have  been  much,  hot  not 
(aB  be  thought^  suf&ciently  admired,  undertake  formally 
to  prove  that  no  poet,  who  deserved  the  iAme>  cil  <m&y 
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was    ever  popnlEir  is  Iiis  lifetime,  or  Bcorcely  after  bie 
death  1 

There  is  nothing  that  floats  a  nmti  sooner  into  the  tido 
of  reputation,  or  oftener  jiaesos  current  for  genius,  than 
what  might  be  called  consiitulioital  lateiil.  A  man  with- 
out this,  whatever  may  bo  his  worth  or  real  powers,  will 
no  mure  get  on  in  the  world  than  a  leaden  Mercury  will 
fly  into  the  air ;  as  any  pretender  with  it,  and  with  no 
one  quality  beside  to  reoomraond  him,  will  be  sure  either 
to  blunder  upon  auccesB,  or  will  Bet  failure  at  defiance. 
By  constitutional  talent  I  mean,  in  general,  the  warmlh 
and  'vigour  given  to  a  man's  ideaB  and  pursuits  by  his 
bodily  stamina,  by  mere  physical  organization,  A  weak 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  better,  or  at  least  more  proStahle, 
than  a  sound  mind  in  a  weak  and  crazy  conformation. 
How  many  instances  might  I  quote  I  Lot  a  man  have  a 
quick  circulation,  a  good  digestion,  the  bulk,  and  thews, 
and  sinews  of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity,  the  unthinking 
confidence  inspired  by  these ;  and  without  an  atom,  a 
shadow  of  the  mens  dhinior,  he  shall  strut  and  swagger 
and  vapour  and  jostlo  his  way  through  life,  and  have  the 
upper-hand  of  those  who  are  hia  betters  in  everything 
but  health  and  strength.  His  jests  shall  be  echoed 
with  loud  laughter,  beeause  his  own  lungs  begin  to  crow 
like  chanticleer,  before  he  Las  uttered  them ;  while  a  little 
hectic  nervous  humourist  shall  atanuner  out  an  admirable 
conceit  that  is  damned  in  the  doubtful  dolivery^t'oai 
faucibug  litsail. — The  first  ehaU  tell  a  story  as  long  as  his 
arm,  without  interruption,  while  the  latter  stops  short  in 
his  attempts  from  mere  weakness  of  chest:  the  one  shall 
be  empty  and  noisy  au<l  successful  in  ai'giuucnt,  putting 
forth  the  most  cemmnnplftoo  things  "  with  a  confident 
brow  and  a  throng  of  words,  that  oorao  with  more  than 
impudent  saucinces  from  him,"  while  the  latter  shrinks 
'rom  an  observation  "  too  deep  for  hia  bearerH,"  into  the 
elJcacv  &nA  uuQoticed  retirement  of  hia  onn  mind.     The 
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bne  Bball  never  feel  tho  want  of  intellcctiiiil  resotireea, 
bocauBO  ho  can  back  his  opinions  with  his  person ;  the 
other  ehall  lose  tho  ndyantagce  of  mental  Buperiority,  eoek 
tu  nntiuipute  contempt  hj  giving  oflcnce,  court  xoortifica' 
tion  in  despair  of  populai'itj,  and  oven  in  the  midet  of 
public  nnd  private  admiration,  eitorted  slowly  by  inccra- 
trovortible  prui)fa  of  genius,  Bhall  never  get  rid  of  the 
Qwkwai'd  iinuiLEy  bbiiks  of  personal  weakness  and  iusig- 
nificauee,  contraeteil  by  early  nnd  lung-continued  habit. 
What  imports  the  inward  to  the  ontwaid  man,  when  it  is 
the  lust  that  is  thei  general  and  inevitable  butt  of  ridicule 
or  object  of  adminitiou  ?  It  Las  been  Boid  that  a  good 
face  is  a.  letter  of  recommendation.  But  the  linest  face 
will  not  carry  a  man  far,  unless  it  is  Bet  upon  an  active 
body,  and  a  stout  pair  of  sLouldurs.  The  countenance  is 
the  index  of  a  man's  talents  and  attainments :  his  £gure  is 
the  criterion  of  his  progress  through  lite.  We  may  have 
seen  faces  that  spoke  "  a  soul  as  fair — 

Biiglit  na  thu  children  of  yon  osiare  aUeen  " — 
yet  that  met  with  but  an    indifferent   reception  in  the 
world — and  that  being  supported  by  a  couple  of  Bpindlo- 
shanks    and  a  weak    Etomach,   in    fulfilling   what  was 
expected  of  them, 

Fell  Hat,  and  Ebmned  tbeir  woraliippeiB. 
Hence  the  successes  of  Buch  personB  did  not  correspond 
with  their  deserts.  There  was  a  natural  contradiction 
between  the  physiognomy  of  their  minds  and  bodies  ! 
The  phrase,  "a  good-looking  man,"  means  diifeient  tljiayw 
in  to\f'U  and  country ;  and  artists  have  a  sopaiate  stauduid 
of  beauty  from  other  people,  A  country-squire  is  thought 
good-looking,  who  is  in  good  condition  like  his  horse :  a 
country-farmer,  to  take  the  neighboui's'  eyes,  must  seem 
fitnll-fed,  like  the  prize-us  ;  they  ask,  "  how  he  cutB  up  in 
the  caul,  Low  he  tallows  in  the  kidueys,"  The  Iclter-of- 
recffnaiumdalimt  face,  in  general,  is  not  ouo  thoX  e,i.\;YV»iMk 
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the  finer  movementfl  of  thought  or  of  the  suul,  Lut  that 
makes  part  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  form.  It  is  oiio 
in  which  Cujiid  anil  Miu-a  take  ap  their  quni'ters,  rather 
than  Saturn  or  Mercury.  It  may  be  objectod  here  that 
Borne  of  the  greatei^t  favom*iteB  of  furtuiie  h&TO  lioeu  little 
men.  "  A  little  miiu,  but  of  high  fancy,"  ia  Sterne's 
description  of  Mr.  Hammouil  Sbandy.  But  then  they  Lave 
been  possessed  of  strong  fibres  and  an  iron  const  itutiou. 
The  late  Mr.  West  said,  that  Buonaparte  was  the  beat- 
made  mail  he  over  saw  ia  hie  life.  In  other  o^es,  the 
gauntlet  of  contempt  which  a  puny  body  and  a  fiery  spirit 
are  forced  to  run,  may  determine  the  possessors  to  aim  at 
groat  actions;  indignation  may  make  men  heroes  as  well 
as  poets,  and  thus  revenge  them  on  the  niggardliness  of 
nature  and  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  I  remember 
Mr.  Wordsworth  saying,  that  he  thought  iogonious  poetii 
had  been  of  small  and  delicate  frames,  like  Pope ;  but 
that  the  greatest  (such  as  Shakespeare  aud  Milton)  hud 
been  healthy,  and  cast  in  a  larger  and  handsomer  monld. 
So  were  Titian,  Eapbae),  and  Michael  Angolo,  This  ia 
one  of  the  few  obaorvationa  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  I 
recoUeot  worth  quoting,  aud  I  accordingly  set  it  doivn  as 
his,  because  I  understand  he  is  tenacious  on  that  point. 

In  love,  in  war,  in  conversation,  in  business,  oonfldenco 
and  resolution  are  the  principal  things.    Hence  the  poel'a 

reasoning : 

For  women,  bom  to  ba  omtroll'd. 
Affect  the  load,  the  rain,  the  bald. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  them,  hut  runs  all  through  life. 
It  ia  tho  opinion  we  appear  to  entertain  of  ourselves,  from 
which  (thinking  we  must  be  the  best  judges  of  our  own 
merits)  othera  accept  their  idea  of  us  ou  trust.  It  is 
taken  for  grant^^d  that  every  one  pretends  to  the  utmost  he 
can  do,  and  he  who  pretends  to  little,  is  supposed  capable 
of  nothing.  The  humility  of  oar  approaches  to  power  or 
boaaty  enBares  a  repulse,  and  the  repulse  makes  us  ua> 
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villingto  renew  the  applicatioo  ;  for  tbere  is  pride  ba  well 

BB  humility  in  this  habitual  backwardnees  aad  reserve. 
If  you  do  not  bnliy  the  world,  they  will  be  sure  to  insult 
over  you,  bocouEo  thoy  think  they  cau  do  it  with  impunity. 
They  inaiat  upon  the  aiTOgaut  assumptioD  of  Biiperiority 
Bomewhere,  and  if  you  do  not  prevent  theni,  they  will 
practise  it  on  yon.  Some  one  mnet  top  tho  part  of 
Captain  in  tho  play.  Servility,  however,  chimes  in,  and 
plays  Scrub  in  the  farce.  Men  patronise  tho  fawning  rand 
obaoquioas,  as  they  submit  to  the  vain  and  bcaEtful, 
It  is  the  air  of  modesty  and  independence,  which  wiU 
neitiier  be  put  upon  itaolf,  nor  pnt  upon  others,  that  they 
csanuot  endure — ^that  excites  all  the  indignation  they 
should  feel  for  pompous  afTcctation,  and  all  the  contempt 
they  du  not  show  to  meatmess  and  duplicity.  Oar 
indolence,  and  perhaps  our  envy  take  part  with  our 
cowardicQ  and  vanity  in  all  this.  The  obtrnsivo  claims 
of  empty  ostentation,  jdayed  off  like  the  ring  on  the  finger, 
flutteiing  and  sparkling  in  nur  sight,  relieve  us  from  the 
irksome  task  of  seeking  out  obscure  merit ;  the  scroll  of 
virtues  WTitten  on  the  bold  front,  or  triumphing  in  the 
laughing  eye,  save  us  the  ti'oiihle  of  sifting  the  evidence  and 
deciding  for  ourselves :  besides,  our  self-love  reteives  a 
less  sensible  shock  fi-om  encnuntering  the  mere  semblance 
than  the  solid  substance  of  worth  ;  folly  chuckloa  to  find 
the  blockhead  put  over  the  wise  man's  hpad,  and  cunning 
winks  to  see  the  knave,  by  his  own  good  leave,  trans- 
formed  into  a  saint. 

Doubtleaa,  the  pleasure  ia  bb  great 

lu  beiug  clii^atud,  ee  lu  ehe»t. 

In  all  cases,  there  seems  a  soil,  of  compromise,  a  principle, 
of  collusion  between  imposture  and  credulity.  K  yon  ask 
what  sort  of  adventurers  have  swindled  tradesmen  of  their 
goods,  you  will  find  thoy  are  all  lUcel.y  men,  with  plausible 
manners  or  a  handsome  equipage,  hired  on  purpose  : — if 
you  ask  what  sort  of  gallants  have  robbed  women  of  their 
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hearts,  you  will  find  they  are  those  who  have  jilt«d 
himdreds  befure,  bum  which  the  willing  fair  conceivos  the 
project  of  fiitiiig  the  truant  to  herself— so  the  bird  flutters 
its  idle  wings  in  the  jawa  of  destruction,  and  the  fooliali 
muth  rushes  into  the  flame  that  cuuaumea  it !  TJiere  is  no 
trusting  lo  appearaytccs,  we  ore  told  ;  but  this  maxim  is  of 
no  avail,  for  men  are  the  eager  dupea  of  them.  Life,  it 
has  been  aaiil,  m  "  the  ai't  of  being  well  deeetved;"  and 
accordingly,  hypocrisy  socma  to  bo  the  great  husineBS  of 
mHukiiid.  The  game  of  fortone  is,  for  the  most  part,  set 
lip  with  conatoFs ;  bo  that  bo  who  will  not  cut  lu  because 
be  has  no  gold  in  his  pocket,  must  sit  ont  above  half 
his  time,  and  lose  his  chance  of  awooping  the  tnhlee. 
Delicacy  is,  in  ninety-nine  coses  out  of  a  hundred,  con- 
sidered OB  rusticity ;  and  sincerity  of  purpose  is  the 
greatest  affi'ont  that  can  be  offered  to  soeiety.  To  insist 
on  simple  truth,  is  to  disqualify  yourself  for  place  or 
patronage — the  leas  you  deserve,  the  more  merit  in  their 
encouraging  yon ;  and  ho  who,  in  the  struggle  for  distinc- 
tion, trusts  to  realities  and  not  to  appearances,  will  in  the 
end  find  himself  the  ohject  of  universal  hatred  and  scorn, 
A  man  who  thinks  to  gain  and  keep  the  public  ear  by  the 
force  of  style,  will  find  it  very  up-hill  work ;  if  you  wish 
to  pass  for  a  great  author,  you  ought  not  to  look  as  if  you 
were  ignorant  that  you  had  ever  written  a  sentence  or 
discovered  a  single  truth.  If  you  keep  yonr  own  secret, 
be  usEured  the  world  will  keep  it  for  you.  A  writer, 
whom  I  know  very  well,'  cannot  gain  an  admission  to 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  becauHe  he  does  not  lounge  into  the 
lobbies,  or  sup  at  the  Shakespeare — iiuy,  the  same  person 
having  written  upwards  of  sixty  columns  of  original 
matter  on  politics,  criticism,  belles -lettrea,  and  virld  in  a 
respectable  Morning  Paper,'  in  a  single  half-year,  was,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  on  applying  for  a  renewal  of  his 
engagement,  told  by  the  Editor  "  he  might  give  in  a 
'  HiiuBelf,— Ed.  '  Tlio  Morning  ChronieJe.—ED. 
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specimen  of  what  he  conld  do  1"  One  would  think  sixty 
oolanms  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  were  a  eafficient  speci- 
meu  of  what  a  maa  could  da  Bnt  while  this  person  was 
thinking  of  hia  next  answer  to  Votus,'  or  his  account  of 
Mr.  Eeau's  perfornLance  of  Hamlet,  he  had  neglected  "  to 
point  the  toe,"  to  hold  np  his  head  higher  than  nsnal 
(having  acquired  a  habit  of  poring  over  books  when 
yoong),  and  to  get  a  new  velvet  collar  to  an  old-fashioned 
great  coat.  These  are  "  the  graceful  ornaments  to  the 
colamrts  of  a  newspaper— the  Corinthian  capitals  of  a 
polished  style  t"  This  unprofitable  servant  of  the  press 
found  no  dtfierence  in  himself  before  or  after  ho  became 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  it 
accordingly  made  no  difEeronce  in  hia  appearance  or  pre- 
tensions.    "  Don't  you  remember,"  says  Gray  in  one  of 

his  letters,  "  Lord  C and  Lord  M ,  who  are  now 

great  statesmen,  little  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket  ?  For 
my  own  port,  I  don't  feel  myself  a  bit  taller,  or  older,  or 
wiser,  than  I  did  then."  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  poet,  who 
thought  in  this  manner  of  himself,  was  hunted  bom 
college  to  college, — has  left  us  so  few  precious  specimens 
of  his  fine  powers,  and  shrunk  from  his  reputation  into  a 
silent  grave ! 

"  I  never  knew  a  man  of  genius  a  coxcomb  in  dress," 
said  a  man  of  genius  and  a  sloven  in  dress.  1  do  know 
a  man  of  genius  who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  dress,  and  in 
everything  else.     Bnt  let  that  pass. 

O'est  nn  mauTBia  metier  que  celui  de  mediie. 

I  also  know  an  artist  who  has  at  least  the  ambition  and 
the  boldness  of  genius,  who  has  been  reproached  with 
being  a  coxcomb,  and  with  affecting  singularity  in  hie 
dress  and  demeanour.  If  he  is  a  coxcomb  that  way,  he  Is 
not  BO  in  himself,  bnt  a  rattling  hair-brained  fellow,  with 
a  great  deal  of  nncoDstcained  gaiety,  and  impetuous  (not 

■  This  aeri«s  of  papers  will  be  foaad  rcpriated  in  PdHlical  S—mii, 
1S19.— Ed. 
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to  %nj  turbulent)  life  of  mind  I  Happy  it  is  wheu  a  man's 
etxuberauoe  of  eolf-lovo  flioe  nS  to  the  circumfereiifa  of  a 
broad-b rimmed  hat,  dcHoandH  to  the  toes  of  Lis  shoes,  or 
curries  itself  ofl'  with  the  peculiarity  of  hia  gftit,  or  even 
vents  itself  in  a  little  professional  quackery ; — mid  wlieu  he 
sueme  to  think  sometinies  of  J'ou,  somiitimeB  of  himGolf, 
and  sometimes  of  uthere,  and  you  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  pay  to  him  all  tke  finical  devotion,  or  to  submit  to 
be  treated  with  the  scornful  neglect  of  a  proud  beauty, 
or  some  Prince  Prettyumn.  It  is  well  to  be  aomotliing 
bosidea  the  coxcomb,  for  oni  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of 
others;  but  to  be  bom  wiiully  without  this  faculty  or  gift 
of  ProridoncB,  a  man  had  better  have  Liid  a  stoue  tied 
about  his  neck,  and  been  cost  into  the  sea. 

In  general,  the  cousciousnoES  of  internal  power  leads 
rather  to  a  disregard  of,  than  a  studied  attention  to 
external  appearance.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  mind  does 
n<]t  improve  the  sleeknoBS  of  tbe  skin,  or  the  elasticity 
of  the  muscles.  The  burthen  of  thought  weighs  down 
the  body  like  a  porter's  biirtiicn.  A  man  cannot  stand  so 
upright  or  move  so  briskly  under  it  as  if  he  had  nothing 
to  carry  in  his  head  or  on  his  ahouldera.  The  rose  on  the 
cheek  and  the  canier  at  tbe  heart  do  not  flourish  at  the 
some  time  ;  and  he  who  has  much  to  think  of,  must  take 
many  things  to  heart ;  for  thought  and  feeling  are  one. 
He  who  can  truly  say,  Nihil  humani  a  me  aHenum  piiio,  has 
a  world  of  cares  on  Lis  hands,  which  nobody  knoirs  any- 
thing of  but  himself.  This  is  not  one  of  tlie  least  miaeriea 
of  a  studious  life.  The  commun  herd  do  not  by  any 
means  give  Lim  full  credit  for  his  gratuitous  sympathy 
with  their  concerns ;  but  are  struck  with  his  lack-lustre 
eye  and  wasted  appearance.  They  cannot  translate  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  out  of  the  vnJgate ;  they 
mistake  the  knitting  of  Iiis  brows  for  the  frown  of  dis- 
plenfim'C,  the  paleness  of  study  for  the  languor  of  sickness, 
the  fuTTOWB  of  thought  for  the  regular  approaches  of  old 
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i^.  They  read  his  looks,  not  his  books ;  have  no  olno 
to  penetrate  tbo  last  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  attributo 
the  height  of  abstraction  to  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  stupidity.  "  Mr.  Hazlitt  never  seems  to  fake  the 
slightest  interest  in  anything,"  is  a  remark  I  have  often 
heard  made  in  a  whisper.  People  do  not  like  your  philo- 
opher  at  ail,  for  he  does  not  look,  say,  or  think  as  they 
do ;  and  they  respect  him  still  less.  The  majority  go 
by  personal  api>eaTanceE,  not  by  proofs  of  intellectual 
power ;  and  they  are  quite  right  in  this,  for  they  are 
better  judges  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  There  is  a 
large  party  who  imdervalne  Mr.  Kean's  acting,  (and  very 
properly,  as  far  as  they  are  eoncomed,)  for  they  can  see 
that  he  is  a  little  ill-made  man,  but  they  toe  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  depth  and  height  of  the  passion  in  his 
Othello.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  sense,  and  merit, 
who  had  accepted  an  order  of  knighthood,  on  being 
challenged  for  so  doing  by  a  friend,  as  a  thing  rather 
degrading  to  hira  than  otherwise,  made  answer — "  What 
you  say  may  be  very  true ;  but  I  am  a  little  man,  and 
am  sometimes  jostled,  and  treated  with  very  little  cere- 
mony in  walking  along  tho  streets;  now  the  advantage 
of  this  new  honour  will  be  that  when  people  see  the  star 
at  my  breast,  they  will  every  one  make  way  for  me  with 
the  greatest  respect."  Pope  bent  himself  double  and 
mined  hia  constitution  by  over-stndy  when  young.  Ho 
was  hardly  indemnified  by  all  his  posthumous  iame,  "  the 
flattery  that  soothes  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death,"  nor  by 
the  admiration  of  his  friends,  nor  the  friendship  of  the 
great,  for  the  distortion  of  his  person,  the  want  of  tvbuet 
health,  and  the  insignificant  figure  he  made  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  and  of  Ijady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Not 
only  was  his  diminutive  and  mis-shapen  form  against  him 
in  such  trivial  toys,  hut  it  was  made  a  set-ofl'  and  a  bar 
to  his  poetical  pretensions  by  his  hrother-poets,  who 
iugcuiously  converted  the  initial  and  final  letters  uf  h,\% 
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that- 


uuue    into    the    invidioua    appellation   A.  P.    E.      Hal 
probably  bad    tbo  passage  made  imdergTound  from  bia 
garddu  to  bis  grotto,  tbat  he  might  not  be  ludaly  gazed  ■ 
at  in  cTOesing  the  road  by  some  untutorod  clows;  audi 
petbapa  started  to  see  tha  worm  be  trod  npon  writhed 
into  bis  own  form,  lite  Eisbie  tbe  Black  Dwarf.     Let 
thuse   wbo  think   tbe    mind  eTerjtbing  and    the  body 
uutbing,  "(irc  wo  sbufflo   off  tbia  mortal  eoil,"  read  that, 
fine  moral  fiction,  or  the  real  Btory  of  Darid  Ritebie 
believe  and  tremble  1 ' 

It  may  bo  urged  that  there  13  a  remedy  for  all  this : 
the  oppeitl  from  tbe  ignorant  many  to  tbe  enligbtisned  few. 
But  the  few  wbo  are  Judges  of  what  ia  called  I'cal  and 
sulid  merit,  are  not  forward  to  communicate  tbeir  occnltfl 
diecoveriea  to  others  :  tbey  are  withheld  partly  by  envy,  ■ 
and  partly  by  puaillaniiaity.     Tbo  strongest  minda  are  by 
rights  the  most  independent  and  ingenuous  :  but  then  they 
arc  competitors  in  the  lieta,  and  jealous  of  tbe  prize.    The 
prudent  (and  tbo  wise  are  prudent !)  only  add  tboii  hearty 
applause  to  tbo  Hcclamationa  of  tbe  multitude,  which  tbey 
can  neither  silence  nor  dispute.    80  Mr.  Gifford  dedieatedJ 
those  verses  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  when  securely  seated  on  tlio* 
heights  of  fame  and  fortune,  which  before  be  thought  might 
have  savoured  too  much  of  fiattery  or  £riend£bip.     Thus 

'  It  is  moro  dtetrnblo  to  be  the  handsoiuoBt  than,  the  macBt  1 
in  hia  MiiJL'sty'9  (lomiQioaE,  for  there  are  mora  penplo  wlio  liave  eye 
tbaa  undcrdtuudinga.    Sii  John  SuiOdiug  tulla  us  [hat 

He  pri/fd  Unci  eyee  and  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowla,  above  all  the  tropliiea  tjrwit, 

In  IQiB  mnnnGr,  I  would  b-e  purmitti^d  to  Bny,  that  I  nm  Bomewha 
eiok  of  this  trade  of  autltofBhip,  where  tho  <?ritif^  look  aakauce 
one's  beat-meant  efTorla,  but  om  still  find  of  tboae  atliletic  eserciBeiS 
whore  they  do  not  keep  two  scoreB  1"  mark  the  gflroe,  with  Whig 
and  Tory  uotelies.    Tho  ncconipliBhmrafa  of  tho  body  are  ohvinna 
and  cltar  to  nil  :   those  of  tliu  iiiiiiil  are  ri'entiditc  and  d<>ulitful. 
and  therefore  gniili^ngly  Bcknuwledgod,  oc  JitlJ  up  ua  Ihe  sport  u( 
fn^ailica,  Bpile,  and  follv. 
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even  who  have  tLe  sagacity  to  discover  it,  seldom  Tuliinteer 
to  introilnoe  obscure  merit  into  publicity,  so  SB  to  endangur 
thuir  own  pretensions  :  they  praise  tbe  world's  idols,  and 
bow  down  at  tbo  altars  which  they  cannot  OTerturn  by 
violence  or  undermino  by  stealth  !  Suppose  literary  nieu 
to  be  the  judges  and  vouchers  for  literary  merit  ;^but  it 
may  somotimeB  happen  that  a  literary  man  (however  high 
in  genius  or  in  fame)  baa  do  passion  but  the  lovo  of  dis- 
tinctiiin,  and  hates  every  person  or  thing  that  iDtoi'feros 
with  hie  inaJmiBsihlo  nnd  exorbitant  claims.  Dead  to 
every  other  interest,  he  is  idive  to  that,  and  atiirts  up,  like 
a  serpent  when  trod  npon,  out  of  the  almnbor  of  wounded 
pride.  The  cold  slime  of  indiffereneo  is  turned  into  rank 
poison  at  the  eight  of  your  approach  to  an  equality  or 
competition  with  himself.  If  he  is  an  old  scipaiutancc, 
he  wonld  keep  you  always  where  you  were,  under  his  feet 
to  be  trampled  on :  if  a  new  one,  he  wonders  he  never 
hoanl  of  yon  before.  As  you  become  known,  ho  exprcHsea 
a  gi'cater  contempt  for  you,  and  grows  more  captions  and 
uneasy.  The  moro  you  strive  to  merit  his  good  word,  the 
farthei-  you  are  from  it.  Such  characters  wiU  not  only 
sneer  at  your  well-meant  endeavDurs.,  and  keep  silent  as  to 
your  good  qiiaJities,  but  are  out  of  countenance,  "  quite 
chop-fallen,"  if  they  find  you  have  a  cup  of  water,  or  a 
cmst  of  bread.  It  is  only  when  you  are  iu  n  jail,  etorved 
or  (lead,  that  their  esclusivo  pretensions  are  safe,  or  their 
Argus-eyed  suspicions  laid  asleep.  This  is  a  true  copy, 
nor  is  it  taken  from  one  sitting,  or  a  single  subject,— An 
author  now-a-days,  to  succeed,  must  bo  something  more 
than  an  author, — a  nobleman,  or  rich  plebeian  :  the  simple 
literary  character  is  not  enough,  "Snub  a  poor  forked 
animal,"  as  a  more  poet  or  philosopher  turned  loose  upon 
public  opinion,  has  no  chanct)  against  the  flocks  of  hats 
and  owls  that  iustantly  aBsnil  him.  It  is  name,  it  ia 
wealth,  it  is  title  and  inflaeuco  that  mollifiua  the  tender- 
hearted Ccrberua  of  criticism — first,  by  placing  the  h'lnor- 
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aij  cundidato  for  fame  out  of  tlie  reach  of  Grub  Street 
malice ;  eeooiidly,  by  holding  nut  tlio  prospect  of  u  dinner 
111-  a  vacant  oflico  to  HucccBBfiil  Bycopbnncy.  This  is  the  _ 
TiiBson  v/hy  a  certain  Mugaaine  pmisea  Percy  ByBslieB 
Sholley,  ftnd  Tiliiies  "  Jnbnny  Keata :" '  they  know  veiT' 
well  tliftt  tboy  cannot  ruin  the  one  in  fortune  ae  well  as  in 
fume,  but  tlmy  may  ruin  the  other  in  both,  deprive  him  of 
II  liTc-libood  together  with  his  good  hame,  send  him  to 
Crnxntry,  and  into  the  Rules  of  a  prison ;  and  this  is  ftfl 
diiuhlo  incitement  to  the  exercise  of  their  laudable  wid  ^ 
Ic'gitimate  vocatiuu.  We  do  not  hear  tliat  they  plend  the 
good-natured  motive  of  the  Editor  of  the  Qnarlcrly  Bevicia, 
that  "  thoy  did  it  for  his  good,"  because  some  one,  in  con- 
sei^uenoe  of  that  critic's  abuse,  had  sent  the  author  a 
present  of  fivo-and-twenty  pounds  I  One  of  these  wiitors 
went  80  far,  in  a  sort  of  general  profession  of  litornry 
servility,  as  to  declare  broadly  that  there  had  been  no 
gi'eat  English  poet,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  pretend 
to  the  character  of  n  man  of  genius  in  this  coimtry,  who 
was  not  of  pati-ician  birth — ^or  connections  by  maniago  ! 
This  hook  was  well  boitei 

Thfse  nre  the  doffriites  t'int  enrich  (lie  shops, 
Tliiit  pnaa  with  repiitutlnn  ttirough  tho  liiiicl. 
And  bring  their  rtutliurs  nn  Luuiiorldl  umiic. 

It  is  the  sympathy  of  the  pnblic  with  the  spito,  jealonsy, 
and  irritable  humotu's  of  tlie  writers,  that  uourishos  this 
disease  in  the  public  mind ;  this,  this  "  embalms  and  spicea 
to  the  April  day  again,"  what  othunvise  "  the  Bpital 
the  Iftzar-hgtiso  would  hoavo  the  gorge  at  1" 

'  Written  in  Jviae,  182U. 
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The  nobleman-look?  Yee,  I  know  wbnt  jou  moan  very  well: 
tlmt  look  which  H  uotrIciiiD.li  liliould  liiive,  mLlier  t)>an  uLnt  they 
bsve  gSDcrally  uow.  Tliu  Duku  iif  Ilui^kiogtium  iSlie&ield'}  tvoa  u 
genteel  man,  and  hiul  a  great  licnl  tlie  louk  you  Bpiaik  (if.  Wjulierlty- 
wos  a  vtry  genteel  man,  and  liiid  tlie  noblemaii-Iook  as  much  na  the 
Dnke  of  Buokiugham. — [SpenlVb  Aneedoire,  tdit  Singer,  p.  2IS.] 

He  [Pope]  instnuccd  it  too  in  Lord  Peterboruugli,  Lord  BoJini;- 
broke,  Lord  Hlac  Liu  broke,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  two  or  Iliree 
mnre. — Ibid. 

I  HAVE  cliosen  the  above  motto  to  a  veiy  delicate  Bnbject, 
wliich  in  pi'Qtieiice  I  might  let  aloue.  I,  Itowover,  liku  tile 
title ;  a&d  ivill  try,  fit  leajit,  tcr  moke  a  eketch  of  it. 

Wbut  it  is  that  cuBetitutes  tLe  louk  of  a  geiitlcmtm  ia 
more  easily  folt  tliau  doscribtid.  We  all  know  it  when  vro 
BOO  it ;  but  wo  do  uot  know  how  to  account  fur  it,  or  to 
esplftin  in  what  it  consists.  Cav-ea  laid,  rex  ijisa  noliesima. 
Ease,  grace,  dignity  havo  been  given  as  tlie  t)L]«iuenta  and 
eiproBsivo  eymbuls  of  tbia  look  ;  but  I  would  rather  say, 
that  an  hubitnol  solf-posfieEsion  detormines  the  appaamnce 
of  a  gentleman.  Hu  should  have  the  complete  cuminoiid, 
not  only  over  his  eouutcuance,  but  ovt^r  his  limbs  aud 
motions.  In  other  words,  ho  should  discover  in  his  air 
and  manner  a  voluntary  power  over  his  whole  body,  which 
with  every  inflection  of  it,  should  bo  under  the  control  of 
his  will.  It  must  bo  evidost  thnt  he  looks  and  docs  os 
he  likes,  without  any  restraint,  confusion,  or  awkwardness*. 
He  is,  in  fact,  master  of  his  person,  ns  the  prufeseor  of 

'  Query,  Viltieri.  because  in  ani'lher  place  it  is  said,  Ihnt  "  whtu 
the  lutttr  I'Uttred  tlit  prL'aL'Ucc-clifLtuber,  he  attructt'd  all  eyee  by  the 
handBomenDKa  uf  lii.-i  piTsoii.  and  the  gtBCofuhiBBS  of  his  deuiuanour." 
[But  it  wuB,  no  deubt,  Blieilield.] 

•  Wyohcrley's  porlrait  by  Lcly,  en.  ici.  2S,  engrjiveil  by  Suiith  in 
1TD3  for  the  foli^i  uditioa  of  hix  Miieeltaiig  Foaiu.  glees  thu  idea  ol 
•  vei;  comely  peroou,  as  nell  as  a  geuleol  uiie.— l!^ 
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any  nrt  or  science  is  of  a  particular  instnmient ;  lie  directi 
it  to  what  use  he  pleasos  wid  intends.  Wherever  this 
power  and  facility  appear,  we  rccogiiiso  the  look  and 
deportment  of  tlio  gentleman,—  that  is,  of  a  person  who  hy 
his  habits  and  situation  in  life,  and  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course  with  society,  has  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  study 
those  movements,  and  that  carriage  of  the  body,  which 
were  accompanied  with  mciBt  satisfaction  to  Limeelf,  and 
wore  calculated  to  excito  the  approbation  of  the  beholder. 
Ense,  it  might  bo  obstirvcd,  is  not  enough;  dignity  is  too 
much.  There  must  bo  a  certain  Telenii,  a  conscioua 
decorum,  added  to  the  first, — and  a  certain  "  faroilianty 
of  regard,  quenching  the  austere  countenanoe  of  control," 
ID  the  other,  to  answer  to  onr  conception  of  this  character. 
Perhaps  propriety  is  as  near  a  word  as  any  to  denote  the 
mairaora  of  the  gentleman ;  elegance  is  necessary  to  tie 
fine  gentleman;  dignity  is  proper  to  noblemen;  and 
mnjesty  to  kings  1 

Wherever  this  constant  and  decent  subjection  of  tho 
body  to  the  mind  ia  visible  in  the  customary  actions  of 
walking,  sitting,  riding,  standing,  speaking,  &C.,  we  draw 
the  same  conelnsion  as  to  the  individual, — whatover  may 
be  tho  impediments  or  unavoidable  defects  in  the  machine 
of  which  he  has  the  management.  A  man  may  have  a 
mean  or  disagreeable  exterior,  may  halt  in  liia  gait,  or 
have  lost  the  use  of  half  his  limbs ;  and  yet  he  may  show 
this  habitual  attention  to  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  all  the  power  he  has  loft,^in  tho 
"nice  conduct"  of  tho  most  unpromising  and  imprac- 
ticable figure.  A  hump-backed  or  deformed  man  does 
not  necessarily  look  like  a  clown  or  a  mechanlo ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  his  care  in  tho  adjustment  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  bis  desire  to  remedy  bis  defects,  he  for  the  most 
part  acquires  something  <if  the  look  of  a  gentleman.     The 

tnmon  nick-name  of  My  Lord,  applied  to  Guch  persons, 
aUasioB  to  this — to  their  circumspect  depoitmcnt,  and 
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tacit  reBistanco  to  vnlgar  prejudice.  Lord  Ogloby,  in  tLe 
Claiidcgline  Mttrrinije,  is  bm  crazy  a  piece  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  CTen  after  he  is  ■'  wonnd  up  for  tbe  day,"  as 
call  well  be  imagiiieil  ;  yet  iu  the  hands  of  a  genuine 
actijr,  hia  tottering  step,  his  twitches  of  the  gout,  bis  un- 
successful attempts  at  youth  an<l  gaiety,  take  nothing  from 
the  uobleninn.  Ho  has  tbe  ideal  model  in  his  mind,  resents 
hia  deviations  from  it  with  proper  horror,  recovers  himself 
fi'om  auy  uugrfiueful  action  as  eoon  as  possible  ;  does  all 
he  ean  with  his  limited  lueaue,  aud  foils  iu  his  juet 
pretensiouH,  not  from  inadvertence,  but  necessity.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  was  almost  bent  double,  retained  to 
tbe  last  the  look  of  a  privy-couucillor.  There  was  all 
the  firmiiBas  and  dignity  that  cuuld  bo  given  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  importance  to  so  distorted  and  disabled  a  trunk. 
Sir  Charles  Bunbary,  as  he  isauators  down  St.  James's 
Street,  with  a  large  slouched  bat,  a  lack-luEtre  eye,  and 
(muiline  nose,  an  old  shabby  drabHX)loure(l  coot,  buttoned 
across  his  breast  without  a  capo, — with  old  top-boots,  and 
hia  handa  iu  his  waistcoat  or  breeches  pockets,  oa  if  he 
were  strolling  along  his  own  garden-walks,  or  over  the 
turf  at  Newmarket,  after  having  made  his  bets  secure, — 
presents  nothing  very  dazzling,  or  graceful,  or  dignified 
to  the  imagination ;  though  you  can  tell  infallibly  at  the 
first  glance,  or  even  a  bowshot  off,  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  water  (the  earae  that  sixty  years  ago  married 
the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  with  whom  the  king 
was  in  love).  What  ia  tbe  clue  to  this  mystery?  It  is 
evident  that  his  person  costs  blm  no  more  trouble  than  an 
old  glove.  His  limbs  are,  as  it  were,  left  to  take  care  ot 
themsolves;  they  move  of  their  owu  accord;  he  does  not 
strut  or  stand  on  tip-toe  to  show 

— ~  bow  tall 
Hia  perBoa  la  aboTS  them  all ; — 

but  he  seems  to  find  his  own  level,  and  wherever  lie  i§, 

to  slide  into  his  place  naturally  ;  he  is  ei^ually  at  tujmft 
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pmUav;   nolbng  < 


£s«d  acxcBttj  itf  lock  md  puip^uu  ;  tlnae  ■•  bo  ta»A  vl 
trnftrtOitmntim  i^amt  Iom,  mar  does  h  ■[^wai  u  if 
■ajthng  coaUflMet  Ua  cje  to  alMdg  cr  diraw- kn  efl 
1m) aBaAeriNadB Bsr  MMrtB  Bstiee ;  Wt  the 
of  Us  Aw  B^  In  MfaitoaJ  to  doMto  • 
jfMtklttyCiv  tfae  ecKt^  of  ike  Wt  •ee,aid 
fike  k  fm.1  ijitii*  wfcft  Cor  ike  fiacaj  «f 
Am.  The  <M  oa&^yed  Dufca  rf  QikjumIwu  j  k  Mwrther 
•SHBple  Aat  iBg^qaote.  AsksaMiakiskiv-viadov 
m  Pieadnir.  owX  mad  pwriitfj.  ke  Be^Bi  Hke  ft  Mkle- 
■Hifraaied  ^d  i^ued,  «r  •  wdUicHed  H^Mif  of  tka 
nmrt  at  Qtar^  JL. 

Wekamlewcf  ikeae  futiji  mhhIimlm  rflfcei 


tk»«  kam  k4  Mda  Ika  cialawiu 
fhrirtfT.  md  of  connM^  tk« 
ovtwaid  e^tcflrioa  c^  it.  Wk«e  we 
it  iMv-*-d^r*>  ^  ftrlipn,  in  Ike  bdkn  m  oU  I 
or  tke  ««l«ta,  lad  '  gealkMs'a  gEHtkHot '  «r  dH  < 
knnckes.  Tka Uedc pmy  ggwity  rf  ttaaMwuilB 
tkeitaldrairofwaMof  1^  jmb^m  ■irtwi;  uri  Oe 
iJHwrj  ■!■!  Saay  <f  «ar  oB-faiJiitmi  fc— t,  kamag 
beoidiMMfdedlirfbekeiim  la  Ik  tilk  mti  iMftlii.fawi 
tKM  nfeuMd  by  tkcir  Iftoqw^s.  Tk  ble  A<sinl 
^jwau  (I  kie  kwd  HortknlR  mj)  k^  •  fcalla,  cr 
rtewd,  wkft,  fi«a  «mataa^  oliauvii^  ku  Hactcr,  kad 
•a  IfnirJ  to  nmie  him — tke  knk,  Ae  i— mnir.  tbe  imce, 
tika  kmrwen  ao alike — be  was  ao'a^^cd  la  Am^ 
fad%  of  kit  kri**— tkat  it  na  difieilt  to 
Umv  apKL*  Oar  ■o«fcfii  fcnliiwii,  aa  wb 
Sattering  and  ioatpag  in  loUaea,  cr  at  tta  4aan  of 
lAdits*  carnagea,  iMJi^^ni^  ia  lace  aal  pOiricK,  wtik 
■T-keaded  caae  aad  whwiAi-iwi  ^onttgnKtma  ike 
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only  idea  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  former  pencils,  as  tliey 
are  etill  occasiuiiiilly  represented  on  tlio  Btaye ;  and  mdeed 
our  tlientrical  heroes,  who  top  such  jiarts,  might  bo  eup- 
poseil  to  Lave  copied,  as  a  lu^t  resource,  Ironi  the  heroes 
of  the  sliouldoi-knot.  We  also  sometimes  meet  wilh  a 
struggling  personation  of  this  character,  got  up  in  common 
life  from  pure  romantio  enthusiasm,  and  on  absolutely 
ideal  principles.  I  rooolloct  a,  ivell-grown  comely  Imber- 
dashor,  who  made  a  practice  of  walking  every  day  from 
Biahopagate  Street  to  Pall  MbU  and  Bond  Street  with  tho 
undaunted  air  and  strut,  of  a  geuei'nl-ofticer ;  and  also  a 
prim  undertaker,  who  regularly  tendered  his  person,  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit,  from  tho  neighhonrhood 
of  Camberwell  into  the  favourite  promenades  of  the  City 
with  a  mincing  gait  that  would  have  become  a  gentleman- 
Bsher  of  tho  hla«k-rod.  What  a  sti'angc  infatuation  to 
live  ia  a  dream  of  being  taken  for  what  one  is  not, — iu 
deceiving  others,  aud  at  the  same  time  om-selves ;  for  no 
doubt  those  persons  believed  that  they  thus  appeared  to 
the  world  in  their  true  characters,  and  that  their  assumed 
pretensions  did  no  more  than  justice  to  their  real 
merits. 

Dreia  makea  the  man,  and  wnnt  of  it  the  fellow  : 
The  rest  ia  all  bat  lenUier  and  prunella. 

I  confesa,  however,  tliat  I  admiift  this  look  of  a  gentle- 
man more  when  it  rises  fi'om  the  level  of  common  life, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  intellect,  than  when  it  is  formed 
out  of  the  mould  of  adventitious  ciremnatonces.  I  think 
more  highly  of  Wycherley  than  I  do  of  Lord  Hinchin- 
broke,  for  looking  like  a  lord.  In  the  one  it  was  the 
effect  of  native  genias,  grace,  and  spirit ;  in  the  other, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  pride  or  cnslom.  A  visitor 
complimenting  Voltaire  on  tbo  growth  and  flourishiug 
condition  of  some  trees  in  hia  grounds,  "  Ay,"  said  the 
French  wit,  "  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  !"     A  lord  has 
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nothing  to  lo  but  to  look  like  a  lord :  onr  comic  poet  hai 
Buinetliing  oIbo  to  do,  and  did  it  I ' 

Though  thu  diBadvaiitages  of  nature  or  Eiccident  do 
not  act  as  obstacles  to  tbe  look  of  ft  gentlemim,  those 
of  ediiciition  and  employment  do.  A  shoemaker,  who  is 
boat  in  two  oTcr  his  daily  tusk  ;  a  tailor  who  sits  ctoeb- 
legged  all  day  ;  a  ploughman  who  wears  clog-ehocs  over 
the  furrowed  miry  Boil,  and  can  Imrdly  drag  his  feet  after 
him ;  a  scholar  who  haa  pored  all  his  life  over  books, — 
ai'e  not  likely  to  pOBsess  that  natural  freedom  and  ease,  or 
to  pay  that  strict  attention  to  personal  appearances,  that 
the  look  of  a  gentleman  implies.  I  might  odd,  that  a 
man-milliner  behind  a  counter,  who  is  compelled  to  show 
every  mark  of  oomplaieanco  to  his  customers,  but  hardly 
expects  common  civility  from  them  ia  return;  or  a 
sheriff's  officer,  who  haa  a  consciousneBS  of  power,  but 
none  of  gond-will  to  or  from  anybody,^aro  equally 
remote  from  the  beaa-idial  of  this  character.  A  man  who 
is  awkward  from  bashfulnesa  is  a  clown, — as  one  who  is 
showing  off  a.  number  of  impertinent  airs  and  graces  at 
every  turn,  is  a  coxcomb  ot  an  npstaii;.  Mere  awkward- 
ness or  rusticity  of  behaviour  may  arise  either  from  want 
of  presence  of  mind  in  the  company  of  our  hcltera  (the 
commonest  hind  goes  about  his  regular  business  without 
any  of  the  mauvaUe  konte),  from  a  deficiency  of  brociUng, 
as  it  is  called,  in  not  having  been  taught  certain  fashion- 
able accomplishments — or  from  unremitting  applicatimi 
to  certain  sorts  of  mechanical  labour,  unfitting  the  boJy 
for  general  or  indifferent  uses.  (That  vulgarity  which 
proceeds  from  a  ttitnl  disiegard  of  decorum,  and  want  of 
careful  control  over  the  different  actions  of  the  body — - 
such  as  loud  spcnkiug,  boisterous  gesticulations,  &a. — is 
rather  rudeness  and  violence,  than  awkwardness  or  uneasy 
restraint.)  Now  the  gentleman  is  fr«e  from  all  these 
iiBes  of  imgraceful  demeanour.  He  is  independent  in 
\7ychBi\ey  wiis  a  great  favourite  Trith  the  Duchess  of  CleTelaod. 
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faiB  ciroimistaiicos,  and  ia  used  to  enter  into  Bociety  on 
equal  terms ;  he  is  taught  the  modes  of  Brcldress  and 
forma  of  courteay  most  comtnonly  practised  and  most 
proper  to  ingratiate  him  into  the  good  opinion  of  those  La 
asHouiatea  with ;  and  he  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
following  any  of  those  hihoriona  trades  or  callings  which 
CTftmp,  strain,  and  difitort  the  human  frame.  He  is  not 
bound  to  do  any  one  earthly  thing  ;  to  use  any  oiertion, 
or  put  himself  in  any  puatiii'e,  that  is  not  perfectly  easy 
and  graeefiil,  agreeable  and  hecoming.  Neither  ia  he  (at 
the  present  day)  required  to  excel  in  any  art  or  science, 
game  or  exercise.  He  is  supposed  qualified  to  dance  a 
minnot,  not  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope — -to  stand  npright, 
not  to  stand  on  his  head.  He  has  only  to  sacriflce  to  the 
Graces,  Alcihia dee  threw  away  a  flute,  because  the  phiying 
on  it  discomposed  his  features.  Take  the  fine  gentleman 
out  of  the  common  boarding-school  or  drawing-room  ac- 
complishments, and  set  him  to  any  ruder  or  more  difficult 
task,  and  he  will  make  hut  a  eorry  figure.  Ferdinand  in 
tho  Tempest,  when  he  is  put  by  Prospero  to  carry  logs  of 
wood,  doos  not  strike  us  as  a  very  heroic  character,  though 
ho  luees  nothing  of  the  king's  son.  If  a  young  gallant  of 
tho  first  fashion  were  asked  to  shoo  a  horse,  or  hold  a 
plough,  or  fell  a  free,  he  would  make  a  very  ridiculous 
buainesa  of  the  first  espcriment.  I  saw  a  Bet  of  young 
naval  oflScera,  very  genteel- looking  yoiuig  men,  playing  at 
rackets  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
uncouthnesa  of  their  motions  and  unaocountable  contri- 
vances for  hitting  the  ball.  Something  efleminate  as  well 
as  commonplace,  then,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
gentleman  :  he  is  a  little  of  the  pi'ili-maittB  in  his  pre- 
tensions. He  is  only  graceful  and  aocompHshed  in  those 
things  to  which  he  has  paid  almost  his  whole  attention, — 
such  as  the  carriage  of  his  body,  and  adjustment  of  his 
dress ;  and  to  which  he  is  of  sufGcient  importance  ia 
the  Bcolo  of  society  to  attract  the  idle  atteation  of  othora. 
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A  man's  infutaer  of  preeonting  himaelf  la  can:, 
bat  a  Bnperliciftl  teat  of  bis  real  qualiliaitiocu,     Svijcanb 
Atkingon,    we    ore    assured    bj    Fielding,   wooH    baTS 
miu'ciii.'tl,  at  tlie  Lead  of  bis  platoon,  up    to  a  oiaski^ 
baittrj  ivitii  leas  apprehonsion  tbon  be  came  into  »  rooiu 
full  of  pretty  women.     So  we  may  Eomedities  eeo  perbutia 
look  fooliiih  enongb  on  eutcrisg  a  pui'ty,  or  returning  a 
Bulutation,  wbo  instoutlj  feel    tbemeolvcs  at  borne,  niul 
recover  all  their  Eclf-poeaession,  be  soon  ae  anj  of  tbat 
sort  of  conTersation  begins  from  vbicb  nine-tentbs  of  the 
Gompauj'  retire   in   the  eitremuBt  trepiibition  lest    they 
Bboald   betray   their    ignorance  or   incapacity.      A   liigh 
Bpirit   and    stufaliurn    pride  are   often  occonipoaic-d   ivith 
au  onprcpoBseesiug  and  unpretending  appenrance.     Tb^fl 
greatest  beroes  do  not  show  it  by  their  louka.     There  are  " 
individuals   of  a  nerrous  habit,  who  might  be  said  to 
uLbor  their  own    pensons,  and    to   gtnrtle   at    tbeir  own 
appearance,  as  the  peaeock  tries  to  bide  ite  Itgs.     Tbey 
are  always   shy,  uncomfurtabic,   rcstkss ;   and  all   their 
actione  are,  in  a  maoncr,  at  cross-piirposes  with  them- 
eelves.     Tbis,    of    coorBe,    destroys    the    look    wo    orofl 
speaking  of^  &om  tbe  wont  of  ease  and  sulf-confidcnce. 
There  is  another  sort  who  have  too  mnch  negligence  of 
manner  and  contempt   for  formal   punctilios.     Tbey  take 
their  full  swing  in  whatcTer  they  ai'e   about,  and  make   it 
eetni  almost  uecessory  to  got  out  of  their  way.     I'LTbaf 
something  of    this  bold,   licentious,   slovenly,  lounging 
character  may  be  objected   by  a  fastidious  eye  to  tba| 
appearance  of  Lord  C[astlereagb].    It  might  be  said  of  him, 
without   diBparagement,  that  ho   looks   more  like  a   lord 
than  a   gentleman.      We   see   nothing  potty  or  finical,^ 
assuredly, —  nothing     hard-bound     or    reiucd-in, — but    ftV 
flowing  outline,  a  broad  £ree  style.     He  sits  in  tbe  Houso 
of  Commutis,  with  hia  hat  slouched  over  bis  forebcad,  and, 

Hort  of  stoop  in  his  sbouldere,  as  if  ho  cowered  overl 
luB  Bctagonista,  like  a  bird  of  prey  over  its  quarry,— 1 
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"  Ii&tclung  vain  empires."  There  is  an  irregolor  grandetir 
ftljOTit  him,  an  unwieldy  power,  looBe,  disjointed,  "  volu- 
minonB  nod  vaet," — coQed  np  in  the  folds  of  ite  own 
purposes, — cold,  death-like,  smooth,  and  emiling, — that  ia 
neither  quite  at  ease  with  itself^  nor  safe  for  others  to 
approach !  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  Marquia 
Wellealey,  a  jewel  of  a  man.  Ho  advances  into  hia  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  head  erect,  and  his  best  foot 
fiiremost.  The  atar  sparldea  on  hia  breast,  and  the 
garter  is  seen  bound  tight  below  hia  knee.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  still  trod  a  measnre  on  eoft  carpets, 
and  was  surrounded,  not  only  by  spiritual  and  temporal 
lords,  but 

Stores  of  lad[e8,  whose  bright  ejes 
BaiD  influence,  aod  jiulge  the  prize. 

The  chivalrous  spirit  that  shines  through  him,  the  air  of 
gallantry  in  his  personai  as  well  as  rhetorical  appeals  to 
the  House,  glances  a  partial  Inatre  on  the  Woolsack  as  he 
addresses  it ;  and  makes  Lord  Erskine  raise  hia  sonken 
head  from  a  dream  of  transient  popularity.  Uis  heedless 
vanity  throws  itself  unblnshingly  od  the  unsuspecting 
candour  of  his  hearers,  and  ravishes  mute  admiration. 
You  would  almost  guess  of  this  nobleman  beforehand  that 
he  was  a  marquis — something  higher  than  an  earl,  and 
less  important  than  a  duke.  N^atore  has  just  fitted  bim 
for  the  niche  he  fills  in  the  scale  of  rank  or  title.  He  ia 
a    finished    miniature-picture    set    in    brilliants ;    Lord 

C might  be  compared  to  a  loose  sketeh  in  oil,  not 

properly  hung.  The  character  of  the  one  is  ease,  of  the 
other,  elegance.  Elegance  is  something  more  than  ease  ; 
it  is  more  than  a  freedom  from  awkwardness  or  restraint. 
It  implies,  I  conceive,  a  precision,  a  polish,  a  sparkling 
efiect,  spirited  yet  delicate,  which  is  perfectly  exemplified 
in  Lord  W'cllesley's  face  and  figure. 

The  greatest  contrast  to  this  little  lively  nobleman  waa 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope.   Tall  above  hia  peers,  he  presented 
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an  appearanoe  Homotbing  bGtvreen  a  Fatagonian  chief  and 
one  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Witli  hie  long  blaek  hair, 
"  unkempt  and  wild  " — his  black  clutbea,  lank  features, 
Btrange  antics,  and  scroaming  voice,  be  was  the  Oreon  of 
debut '1. 

A  Satyr  thiit  comes  ataring  Iram  the  woods, 

CannDt  at  iirat  speak  Uko  an  oruLor. 

Tet  he  was  both  an  orator  and  a  wit  in  hie  way.  His 
harangues  were  an  odd  JTunblo  of  logic  and  mecbanicB, 
of  the  Statutes  at  Largo  and  Joe  Miller  JQHts,  of  stem 
ptinaiplo  and  sly  humour,  of  ahrawdness  and  absurdity,  of 
method  and  maduoss.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  be 
WHS  nn  honest  man.  Ho  was  out  of  bis  place  in  the 
HoUBO  of  Lords.  Ho  particularly  delighted,  in  hia 
eccentric  onaeta,  to  make  havoc  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 
"  I  like,"  iiaid  bo,  "  tu  arguo  with  one  of  my  lords  the 
bishops;  and  the  reasoa  why  I  do  bo  is,  that  I  generally 
have  the  best  of  the  argunient."  Ho  was  altogotbor  a 
different  man  from  Lord  Eldon  ;  yet  bis  lordship  "  gave 
him  good  mllades,"  as  he  broke  a  jest,  or  argued  a  moot- 
point,  and,  while  he  spoke,  smiles,  roguish  twinkles, 
glittered  in  the  Chanuellor's  eyes. 

The  look  of  the  gentleman,  "  the  nnblomati-look,"  is 
little  else  than  the  reflection  of  the  looks  of  the  world. 
Wo  smile  at  those  who  smile  upon  us :  we  are  gracious  to  ' 
those  who  pay  their  court  to  us :  we  naturally  acquire  ■ 
confidence  and  ease  wheu  all  goes  well  with  ue,  when  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  blandishments  of  fortune  and  tbe 
good  opinion  of  mankind.  A  whole  street  bowing  regu- 
larly to  a  mau  every  time  he  rides  out,  may  teach  bim 
bow  to  pull  off  bis  hat  in  return,  without  supposing  a 
particular  genius  for  bowing  (more  than  for  govemiag,  or 
anything  else)  born  in  tbo  family.  It  has  bt^ea  observed 
that  persons  who  sit  for  their  pictures  improve  the 
character  of  their  countencuicoB,  from  the  desire  they  have 
)  prouoie  tbe  moat  favourable  repreaentatten  of  them- 
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aelves.  "Tell  me,  pmy  good  Mr.  Canuine,  when  yon 
come  to  the  eyes,  that  I  may  coll  up  a  look,"  enys  thu 
Alderman's  wifo,  in  Footo's  farce  of  Taete,  Ladiiia  grow 
bandsomo  by  looking  at  thciuHulvos  in  the  glass,  and 
heightoning  tho  agrooablo  airs  and  ospreasion  of  features 
they  80  much  aJniiro  thore.  8o  the  favouritea  of  fortune 
adjust  themaelv<^  in  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  flatter- 
ing illusions  of  jiuhlic  opiniou.  Again,  the  expression 
of  ihco  in  the  gentlemna  or  thorough-bred  man  of  tho 
world  ia  not  that  of  refinement  so  much  ns  of  flesdbility  ; 
of  Bonsibility  or  onthnsiagm,  so  much  as  of  indificrcnce : 
— it  argues  presence  of  mind,  rather  than  etdnrgement  of 
ideas.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  heroic  and  philosophical 
look.  Instead  of  an  iutenso  unity  of  purpose,  wound 
up  to  some  great  occasion,  it  is  dissipated  and  frittered 
down  into  a  number  of  evanescent  exprosaions,  fitted  for 
every  variety  of  unimportant  oecurrences :  instead  of 
the  expansion  of  general  thought  or  intellect,  you  trace 
chiefly  the  little,  trite,  cautious,  movable  lines  of  con- 
Bcioua  but  concealed  self-complacency.  If  Raphael  had 
painted  St  Paul  as  a  gentleman,  what  a  figure  he  would 
have  made  of  the  groat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles — occupied 
with  himself,  not  carried  away,  raised,  inspired  witfi  his 
subject — insinuating  his  doctrines  into  his  audience,  not 
launching  them  from  him  with  the  tongues  of  the  Holy 
Spii'it,  and  with  looks  of  fiery  scorching  zeal  I  Gentle- 
men luckily  can  affi.ird  to  Eit  fur  their  own  jvortraits : 
painters  do  not  trouble  them  to  sit  as  studios  for  history. 
What  ft  difi'ereufo  is  there  in  this  respect  between  a 
Mndonna  of  Eaphael,  and  a  lady  of  fashion,  even  by 
Yitndyke  ;  the  former  refined  and  elevated,  the  latter 
light  and  hifliug,  with  no  emuaation  of  soul,  no  depth 
of  feeling, — each  arch  eipression  playing  on  the  surface, 
and  passing  into  any  other  at  pleasui'e, — no  one  thought 
having  its  full  scope,  hnt  checked  by  some  other, — soft, 
careless,  insincere,  pleast:d,allbcted, amiable!   The  French 
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phfBingDomy  is  more  cut  np  and  sulidividod  int  >  pett^ 
liuQS  and  sharp  angles  than  any  other :  it  dues  not  wast 
fi>r  subtluty,  or  nn  nir  of  gtatillty,  which  Inst  it  often  has 
iu  a  remarkaUlo  dtigree,— hut  it  is  the  lacist  unpoeticnl 
aud  the  least  picturesijue  ul'  all  others.  I  cannot  explain 
what  I  mean  hy  this  viiriablo  telegraphic  machineiy  of 
polite  e.vpreBsion  hotter  than  by  an  obvious  allusion. 
Every  one  by  walking;  the  strcota  of  London  (or  any  other 
populous  city)  BCC[uires  a  walk  which  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  strnngora  ;  a  quick  flexibility  of 
movement,  a  sranrt  jerk,  on  aspiring  and  confident  tread, 
and  an  air  as  if  oa  the  alort  to  keep  the  line  of  march  ; 
but  for  all  that,  there  is  not  much  grace  or  grandeur  in 
this  local  strut :  you  soo  the  person  ia  not  a  country 
bumpldn,  biit  you  would  iint  say  ho  ia  a  hero  or  a  saga — 
hocaAiBO  he  ia  a  cockney.  So  it  is  in  passing  through  the 
artificial  and  thickly  peopled  scenes  of  lifo.  Yon  get 
the  look  of  a  miin  of  the  world  :  you  rub  olF  the  pedant 
and  the  clown  ;  but  you  do  not  make  much  progress  in 
irisdom  or  virtue,  or  in  the  characteristic  expression  of 
either. 

The  character  of  a  gentleman  (I  take  it)  may  be  ex- 
plained ucfirly  thus  : — A  blackguard  (iiti  taiiricn)  ie  a 
fellow  who  does  nut  care  whom  he  offeuds :  a  down  is  n 
blockhead  who  does  not  know  when  he  offends  ;  a  gentle- 
man is  one  who  understands  and  shows  every  mark  of 
deference  to  the  claims  of  self-love  in  others,  and  exacts  it 
in  return  fi'om  them.  Politeness  and  the  pretensiciiiB  to 
the  character  in  question  have  reference  almost  entirely 
to  this  reciprocal  manifestation  of  good-will  and  good 
opinion  towards  each  ether  in  casual  society.  Morality 
regulates  om:  sentiments  ond  conduct  as  they  have  a 
cnniiection  with  ultimate  nnd  important  consequences  ; — 
Maimers,  properly  speaking,  regulate  our  words  and 
nctiouB  in  the  routine  of  personal  intcreonrso.  They 
Jiavo  little   to   do   with   real   kindness   of  intention,  or 
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practical  services,  or  disintoreBted  scicrifices ;  bnt  they  pnt 
on  the  garb,  and  mock  the  appearance  of  theEe,  ia  order 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  emooth  and 
vitraish  over  the  discordant  materials,  when  any  number 
of  icdividnals  are  brought  in  contact  together.  The  con- 
ventional compact  of  good  maonere  does  not  reach  bejoud 
the  moment  and  the  company.  Say,  for  inBtance,  that 
the  rabble,  the  labouring  and  industrious  part  of  the 
couunnnity,  ate  taken  up  with  supplying  their  own  wants, 
and  pining  over  their  own  hardBhips, — scrambling  for 
what  they  can  get,  and  not  refining  en  any  of  their 
pleasureB,  or  tronbling  themselves  about  the  festidiona 
pretensions  of  others  ;  again,  there  are  philosophers  who 
are  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, — or  patriots  who  are 
active  for  the  good  of  their  country ;  but  here,  we  will 
suppose,  are  a  knot  of  people  got  together,  who,  having 
no  serious  wants  of  their  own,  with  leisure  and  inde- 
pendence, and  caring  little  about  abstract  truth  or  prac- 
tical ntility,  are  met  for  no  mortal  purpose  but  to  say 
and  to  do  all  manner  of  obliging  things,  to  pay  the 
greatest  poasible  respect,  and  show  the  most  delicate  and 
flattering  attentions  to  one  another.  The  politest  set  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  world  can  do  no  more  than 
this.  The  laws  that  regulate  this  species  of  select  and 
fentastic  society  are  conformable  to  its  ends  and  origin. 
The  fine  gentleman  or  lady  must  not,  on  any  account,  say 
a,  rude  thing  to  the  persons  present,  but  you  may  turn 
them  into  the  utmost  ridicule  the  instant  they  are  gone  : 
nay,  not  to  do  so  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  indirect 
slight  to  the  party  that  remains.  You  must  compliment 
your  bitterest  foe  to  his  face,  and  may  slander  yonr 
dearcBt  friend  behind  his  back.  The  last  may  bo  immoral, 
but  it  is  not  unmannerly.  The  gallant  maintains  his 
title  to  this  character  by  treating  every  woman  he  nico's 
with  the  same  marked  and  nnremitting  attention  as  if  nLo 
was  his  mistress:  the  courtier  treats  every  man  with  tl\<i 
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To 


Game  profesaiuna  of  esteem  uid  kindness  as  if  Le 
ftccumplice  with  iiim  in  some  plot  agaiost  mankind.  Of 
ounrse,  these  professions,  made  onlj  to  please,  go  for 
nothing  in  practiee.  To  insist  on  them  afterwards  ita 
literal  obligations,  would  be  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
this  kind  of  interlude,  or  mEiEquerodiug  in  real  life.  To 
ruin  jonr  friend  at  play  is  not  inconsistent  with 
character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  if  it 
done  with  civiKtj ;  thongh  to  wnm  him  of  his  danger, 
na  to  imply  a  doubt  of  his  judgment,  or  interference  with 
his  will,  would  bo  to  subject  yourself  to  bo  run  through 
the  body  with  a  eword.  It  is  that  which  wounds  the 
self-love  of  the  indiyidaal  that  is  otCensivB — that  which 
flatters  it  that  is  welcome— however  solntary  the  one, 
or  however  fatal  tho  other  may  be.  A  habit  of  plain 
speaking  is  totally  contrary  to  the  tone  of  good  breeding. 
You  must  prefer  the  opinion  of  tho  company  to  your  own, 
and  ovea  to  truth.  I  doubt  whether  a  gentleman  must 
not  be  of  tho  Established  Church,  and  a  Tory.  A 
cavalier  can  only  be  a  martyr  to  prejudice  or  fashion.  A 
Whig  lord  appears  to  me  as  great  on  anomaly  as  a  patriot 
king.  A  sectary  is  sour  and  unsociable.  A  philosopher 
is  quite  out  of  the  qnestinn.  Ho  is  in  the  clouds,  and  had 
hotter  not  bo  let  down  on  the  floor  in  a  basketj  to  play 
the  Ijloekheoid.  He  is  Bure  to  commit  himself  in  good 
company,  nnd  by  dealing  always  in  abstractions,  and 
driving  at  generalities,  to  offend  against  the  three  pro- 
prieties of  time,  place,  and  person.  Authors  are  angry, 
loud,  and  vehement  in  argument:  tho  man  of  more  re&ncid 
breodiug,  who  has  beoa  "all  tranquillity  and  smileB," 
goes  away,  and  trios  to  rain  the  antagonist  whom  he 
could  not  vanquish  in  a  dispnte.  Tho  manners  of  a 
coui't  and  of  polished  life  ore  by  no  means  downright, 
atraightfurwnrd,  but  tlie  contrary.  They  have  something 
dramatic  in  thom ;  each  person  plays  an  iKsomed  part ; 
the  oSectod,  overstrained  politeness  and  sapprcsaion  oC 
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rail  Beiitimout  lead  to  coneenled  irony,  and  the  Bpirit  of 
satire  and  raiUorj ;  and  hence  we  may  accouat  for  the 
pci-fuction  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  the  century  hefoi'c  the 
last,  when  poets  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  cunrt- 
circloa,  and  took  their  euo  from  the  splendid  ring 

Of  mfmic  atati^mcD  and  their  merr;  king. 

The  eesenco  of  this  botE  of  conTersation  snd  intercourse, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  has  somehow  since  evaporated ; 
the  diflgmaes  of  royalty,  nohility,  gentry  have  been  ia  some 
measuie  seen  through :  we  Lave  become  indiTidually  of 
little  importance,  compared  with  greater  objectB,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  neighbours,  and  even  in  our  own ;  abstract 
topics,  not  pei-aonal  pretensions,  are  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
eo  that  what  remains  of  the  character  we  have  been 
talking  o^  is  chiofiy  exotic  and  provincial,  and  may  be 
seen  still  flourishing  in  conntry-places,  in  a  wholesome 
state  of  vegetable  decay  I 

A  man  may  have  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  without 
having  the  look,  and  ho  may  have  the  chai'acter  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  a  more  abstracted  point  of  view,  without  the 
manners.  The  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  in  this  liightr 
Benso,  only  denote  a  more  refined  humanity^a  spirit 
delicate  in  itself,  and  unwilling  to  offend,  either  in  the 
grentcst  or  the  smallest  things.  This  may  bo  coupled 
with  absence  of  mind,  with  ignorance  of  forms,  and  fre- 
quent blunders.  But  the  will  is  good.  Tho  spring  of 
gentle  offices  and  true  regards  is  untainted.  A  person  of 
this  stamp  blushes  at  an  impropriety  he  was  guilty  of 
twenty  years  before,  though  he  ie,  perhaps,  liable  to  repeat 
it  to-morrow.  Ho  never  forgives  himself  for  even  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  that  implies  an  assumption  of  superiority 
over  any  one.  In  proportion  to  the  concessions  made  to 
him,  Le  lowers  his  demands.  He  gives  the  wall  to  a 
beggar : '   but  does  not  always  bow  to  great  men.     This 

'  The  vrriter  of  Ihia  Essaj  ooce  saw  a  Fxiatx  cf  ^e  Bloa]  pull  off 
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oluw  of  oliaractor  hove  boon  called  "God  AlmJgtty^ 
jCi'ntliiiNuii,"  Thoro  nfo  not  a  great  many  of  tbem.— The 
l<ji«  awirgu  Dj-cr  was  one  ;  for  we  anderatind  that  tliat 
guntliiiuun  wm  not  ublo  to  Burvive  Bomc  ilI-diE:po8ed 
purwni'M  hiiviin;  aaRortod  of  him,  that  Lo  ha-i  mistakcD 
Lut'd  CuNtlgroagli  fur  the  Author  of  Wamrley  t 


On  Rending  Old  Boo7:s. 

I  HATE  to  read  now  hooka.  Tbere  are  twenty  or  thirty 
vidui[ii«i  tLut  I  huvo  I'tad  ovt-r  and  over  again,  and  these 
fti-o  tbo  only  ones  that  I  have  any  doaire  ever  to  rwid  at 
(ill.  It  was  a  lung  tiuio  hcforo  I  uttuld  bring  myself  to  sit 
duwu  tu  the  Tale»  of  My  Laiidlurtl,  but  now  that  author's 
works  havQ  inndo  u  conHiderable  addition  to  my  scanty 
library.  I  nni  told  that  eomo  of  Lady  Morgan's  are 
(^■lod,  and  have  been  recommended  to  look  into  jinnsfci- 
giua ;  but  I  have  not  yot  ventured  upon  that  task  A 
laJy,  the  other  day,  could  not  refrain  from  eipressin" 
hor  aurpriae  to  a  friend,  who  said  he  Lad  been  reading 
Delphiiie ; ' — aho  asked, — If  it  had  not  been  published 
some  time  bank?  Women  judge  of  booka  as  they  do  of 
fashions  or  comjileiionB,  which  are  admired  only  "  in  their 


Lia  hat  to  BTerf  ana  in  the  Btrevt,  U]l  Le  tame  to  tbo  btiggarmoB 
Ihiit  snapl  the  erosuing.  Tliis  nus  a  nice  iJietiiiplitm.  Furclitr,  it 
mm  a  lUstiiictiDn  thnt  iJie  writer  of  lliia  Kssuy  would  cot  uiafce  to  be 
n  Prliicu  of  tho  Blood.  Perljiipa,  Lonovot.  a  question  iniglil  fco 
fUiitd  in  tlio  niuniicr  of  Munluijruu,  wlietlier  tlie  ln'ggor  did  not 
pull  uir  liis  lint  in  (jualitj  of  ueking  eliaritj-,  uud  not  us  u  murk  uf 
iDBpoijt,  Now  a  Piiiicc  ujay  decline  giviug  clmrilj,  tbough  lie  ja 
obligLii  to  return  41  uivilitj.  If  he  dots  nnt,  lio  imiy  be  Iroited 
witli  diHTQaiteot  uuotl^er  time,  and  tluit  is  an  slti:ruutive  ho  ia  bound 
Id  prevent.  Aiiy  nthtr  person  inig-lit  a?t  up  suoh  ft  ploa  bnl  thu 
pctBuii  lo  whom  a  wUfile  alreet  had  been  bowing  jiut  btibre. 
'  Madume  do  Stoel'd  dofuL — Ed, 
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Bawest  glass."  That  is  not  my  wiiy.  I  am  not  ono  uf 
thoee  wlio  tronble  tlie  circulating  libraries  niucli,  or  pester 
tlio  booksellers  for  mail-cuacii  copies  of  stuiiilard  periodical 
publications,  I  cannot  say  thiit  I  nm  greatly  addicted  to 
black-letter,  bnt  I  profess  niysolf  well  versed  in  tte  marble 
blnilingH  of  Andrew  MUlar,'  in  tbe  middle  of  tlie  last 
century ;  nor  does  my  tasto  revolt  at  TLurlow's  Static 
Papeni,  in  rnssia  Itother ;  or  an  ample  impression  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  Essays,  with  a  portrait  after  Sir 
Godfrey  Knellor  in  front.  I  do  not  think  ^tnyRtlinr  t,bi> 
worse  of  a  book  for  having  RiixviVea  tlie  antbor  a  genera- 
tibn  or  two.  iTiavu  nn.iru  cnjilidunto  iu  Ibu  ilead  tbun 
tHe  aving.  Uoutemporary  writers  may  genoruUy  be  divid;jd 
into  two  claHses — one's  friouda  or  one's  foes.  Of  the  first 
we  are  compelled  to  think  too  well,  and  of  the  last  wo  are 
disposed  to  think  too  ill,  to  receive  much  genuine  pleasure 
firom  the  porusat,  or  to  judge  faiily  of  the  merits  of  either. 
One  candidate  for  literary  famo,  who  happens  to  be  of  our 
acquaintance,  writes  finely,  and  like  a  man  of  genius  ;  but 
unfortunately  has  a  foolish  face,  which  spoils  a  delicate 
^saago : — ^anothcr  inspires  us  wilh  tlio  highest  ivsi^ct 
for  his  personal  talents  and  character,  but  docs  not  quite 
come  up  to  our  eipectationa  in  print.  All  these  contra- 
dictions and  potty  details  intwrupt  the  calm  current  ol 
(|ur^  refloctions.  If  jou  want  to  know  what  Buy  of  the 
authors  were  who  lived  before  our  time,  and  are  still 
objects  of  auidouB  inquiry,  you  have  only  to  look  into  tbeii 
works,  fiiit  the  dust  and  soioku  and  noise  of  modern 
literature  have  nothing  in  coounon  with  the  pure,  silent 
air  of  immortality. 

When  I  take  up  a  work  that  1  have  read  before  (the 
oftener  tko  better)  1  know  what  I  have  to  eipcet.  The 
satisfaction  is  not  lessened  by  being  aaticipateil.  W  hen 
the  entertainment  is  altogethoi*  new,  I  sit  down  to  it  as  1 
fihould  to  a  strange  diah, — torn  and  pick  out  a  hit  here 

'  A  rstlmr  well-^kuowu  publuJier  or  statiouiJ  in  Iioadon. — Ed. 
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«Dd  there,  &nd  am  iu^^uht-ncliftt-ta  tliui^  of  the  coii>< 
positiou.  Tliflr"  ia  n  ifHTit  fif  confideiicpjind^Eecuntj  to 
IHMIITHI  npii'itifr-  New-ftuigled  lioulu  ore  also  like  made- 
dishes  in  this  rc«pett,  thiit  thcj  are  gtincrally  little  edse 
thou  hashes  and  ri/accimenli  of  wbiit  has  boea  served  up 
entire  and  in  n  more  natnrsl  state  at  other  times,  ^^'^'ijf^- 
in  thiiajitmil'C  t^*  P  wolUlmogn  — -i^l-.-,  n.^~iia  -ft  r.,^\j 
an  assuraneo  that  loy  tiiuc  will  not  bo  thrown  awiir.  or 
my  palato  naiisuated  witJi  tLii  mQEt  "'"ipi-l  "f  TJlpfit  tira"^, 
— but  I  Ghako  luuidit  with,  «-■ i--if.,.i-  ^^  nld.  Iiiiiiilj  mill 


yalucd  friend    Jti    tim  flU'^, — iHiinpiiiv>    nntjuij  n-nf\    plmf    t.hA 

hours  nusy.  It  is  true,  we  form  dear  friendships  with 
EUeb  idail  tjutsta — dearer,  alas!  and  more  histing.  than 
those  with  our  most  intimate  acquaintance.  In  reading 
a  book  which  is  an  old  favourite  with  me  (say  the  first 

(novel  I  ever  read}  I  not  only  have  the  ploaaure  of  imaginn- 
tion  and  of  a  critical  relish  of  the  work,  but  the  pleasurea 
of  memory  added  to  it.     It  recalls  the  same  feeliiij^R  and 

B^ociatiolia. whinh    T    ha.1    ^T,  finit    rpmling   I't,    anil   tf>ii|-h    I 

ran  ppTnr  havfi  ngain  in  any  other  wav.  Standard  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  are  links  la  the  chain  of  our  conEcioos 
being.  They  bind  together  the  diifer en t  scattered  divifiions 
of  our  personal  identity.  Thcj  are  landmarks  and  giudes 
in  our  journey  tlu'ough  life.  Thoy  are  pegs  and  loops  en 
which  we  can  hang  up,  or  from  which  we  can  take  down, 
ut  pleasure,  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imaginatioa,  'tlie 
relics  of  our  best  affections,  the  tokens  aud  records  ft  our 
happiest  hours.  They  are  "  fur  thoiigbla  and  fo(  reuiem- 
brancel"     Thoy  ore  like  ITortttuatus's  Wishing-Oip— they 

i   give  UH  the  best  riches — those  of  Fancy  ;   aijd   trausiwrt. 
hb,  not  over  half  tlie  globe,  hut  (which  is  better^  over  4udf 

I  our  lives,  at  a  word's  notice  1 

Aly  father  Shandy  solaced  himself  wltli  Bnfseambille. 
Give  me  fur  this  purpose  a  volume  of  Permjrino  Pickle 
iir  Tom  J'mna.  Open  either  of  them  anywhere— at  the 
difntotrs  <^  Lady   Vane,  or  the  odveutnres  at  the  maa- 
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queroda  witli  Lady  Bellaeton,  or  the  disputes  between 
Thwackum  and  Square,  or  tlio  CBCupo  of  Molly  Soagrira, 
or  the  inuidcnt  of  Suphia  acd  her  muff,  or  the  edifying 
prolijtity  of  Ler  auat'a  leetnro — and  tlitre  I  find  tliejajne 
ddightfiil,  buay,  bustling  _aconB  as  ever,  ancTTed  jnjself 
the  aame  aa  whein  j  wm  fimt  iritro<liiccd  into  tlio  midst  of 
it.  Nay,  sometimes  the  eiglit  nf  nn  mM  vuliiini.  .f  ;llL■^^: 
good  old  Englisli  autlinrs  ou  a  stall,  or  tlie  name  lettered  ' 
on  the  back  among  otbora  on  the  shelves  uf  n  library, 
ouawors  the  purpose,  rovivea  tho_wholeJrain_oLideiia,,^jiti  ' 
seta  "the  pnppc*'^  f]nny;.i|t"  Twenty  years  are  eti'uck  off 
tbe  llBt,  and.  1  am  b  child  again,  A  Bage  philosopher, 
who  was  not  a  very  wise  man,  said,  that  he  should  like 
very  well  to  bo  young  again,  if  be  could  take  hie  esjw- 
rienco  olung  with  hiiti.  This  ingenious  person  did  not 
Boem  to  be  aware,  by  the  gravity  of  his  romark,  that  tho 
great  advantage  of  being  yonug  ia  to  be  without  thiB 
weight  of  experience,  which  he  wodd  fain  place  upon  the 
shoulders  of  youth,  and  which  never  cornea  too  late  with 
years.  Oh  I  what  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  let  this  hump, 
like  Christian's  burthen,  drop  &om  off  one's  buck,  and 
transport  oneself,  by  the  help  of  a  little  musty  duodecimo, 
to  the  time  when  "  ignorance  waa  bliss,"  and  when  we  first 
got  a  peep  at  the  raree-show  of  tho  world,  through  tho 
glass  of  fiction — gazing  at  mankind,  as  wo  do  at  wild 
beasts  iu  u  menagerie,  through  the  bars  of  their  eages, — or 
at  curiosities  in  a  niuBOUni,  that  we  must  not  touch  I  For 
Tnynplf.  nfft  ""l,y  are  the  old  ideas  of  the  contents  of  ^e 
work  brought  back  to  my  mind  in  all  their  viTiJnegs,  tiut 
{be^old_  ouu^lutluuH  lif  Llltl'  faces  and  jcrsuna  of  thosaJ 
tSen'knei^ftS  theyworoTH  Hleit  lifetime — tho  place  where 
I  Bai  io  read  the  TolnJSe,  the  day  when  1  gut  ii.  the  feeling 
of  the  air,  the  fields,  the  sky— return,  and  all  my  early 
impressiuna  with  thorn.  This  is  better  to  me— those 
placcB,  thoso  timca,  those  persons,  and  thuse  feelings  that 
come  across  me  as  I  retrace  the  story  and  devour  the  lia^e. 
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ve  to  mo  better  fajr  fbao  the  wet  slicets  of  the  last  new 
novel  from  the  Ballantyno  press,  to  say  Dothing  of  the 
MiDorva  press  in  Lcailouhall  Street.  It  is  like  visiting 
tho  Bcenea  of  early  youth,  I  think  of  the  tirao  "  when  I 
w&s  in  my  father's  hoiiso,  and  my  path  ran  down  with 
butter  and  honey,"- — when  1  was  a  little,  thoughtleBS 
child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or  care  but  to  con  my  daily 
task,  and  be  happy  1 — Tom  Jones,  I  remember,  was  the 
first  work  that  broke  the  spell.  It  camo  down  in  numbers 
once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's  pocket-edition,  embellished 
with  cuts.  I  hail  hitherto  road  only  in  Bohool-books,  and  ^ 
a  tiiosomo  ecclesiastical  history  (with  the  exception  of  U 
Mrs.  Kadeliffc's  Romance  of  the  Forest)  :  but  this  had  a 
different  relish  with  it. — "sweet  in  tho  mouth,"  though 
not  "  bitter  in  the  belly."  It  sinacked  of  tho  world  I 
lived  in,  and  in  which  I  was  to  live — and  showed  me 
groupa,  "  gay  creatures  "  not  "  of  the  element,"  but  of  tho 
earth ;  not  "  living  in  the  clouds,"  but  travelling  the  some 
road  that  I  did; — some  that  had  passed  on  before  me,  and 
others  that  might  Boon  overtake  mo.  My  heart  had  palpi- 
tated at  the  thonghta  of  a  boarding-school  ball,  or  gala- 
day  at  Midsummer  or  Ghristmas:  but  the  world  1  had 
fitnnd  out  in  Cooke'a  edition  of  the  Biilieh  Notelisis  was 
to  iiic  a  dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gnla-day.  The 
aiijicnny  nnmbers  of  this  work  rognlarly  contrived  to  leave 
off  jiiat  in  tho  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  n 
atory,  where  Tom  Jones  diBCOVers  Square  behind  tho 
blanket ;  or  where  Parson  Adams,  in  tho  inextricable 
confusion  of  events,  very  trndeaiguedly  gets  to  bed  to 
Mrs.  Slip-slop.  Let  me  cantion  the  reader  against  this 
impression  of  Joseph  Andrews ;  for  there  is  a  picture  of 
Fanny  in  it  which  he  should  not  set  his  heart  on,  lest  he 
sboulJ  never  meet  with  anything  like  it;  or  if  he  should, 
it  would,  perhaps,  bo  bettor  for  hira  that  he  had  not.     It 

was  just  like —  !      AV  ith  what  eagcrnoKs  I  used  to 

look  ifU'ward  to  the  next  number,  and  open  the  pritttall 
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Ah  1  never  again  Bhall  I  feci  tlio  enthusiastic  Jelight  with 
whick  1  gazed  at  the  ligiiroB,  a»cl  nnticipatecl  the  story  and 
ndveiitiirtis  of  Major  Bath  and  (.'oiamuduro  Tnumiiiu,  nf 
'Inm  and  my  Uiioie  Ttiby. iii  Dun  (^iiisLite  anil  Snuthti 
and  Da[>pl0|  of  Gil  Blna  itud  Diuuo  LurLiiz;i  tiiiiliui-n,,  uf 
Laura  nfii^  tVm  fair  i.mi^viti^.  mIiii-ij  lip^  ujiiju  lui'l  sliut 
like  bulls  of  rosea.  To  what  ii:i:M'  !■  ^  nli  ,i.s  iliil  tiny  givo 
rise, — with  wliiit  airy  delights  I  tiiivjil  up  the;  oiitlinea,  as  I 
Lung  in  silonce  ovor  the  pago! — Lot  me  still  recall  them, 
that  they  may  breathe  fresh  life  into  mo,  and  that  I  may 
liye  that  hirthday  of  thought  Emd  romantic  pleaBuro  over 
again  I  Talk  of  the  ideul  !  This  is  the  only  true  ideal — 
the  heavenly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected  in  the  bubbles  that 
float  upon  the  spring-tide  of  human  life. 

O  Jlcmoij  I  BhJpId  me  from  thn  world's  poor  atrifo. 
And  givo  tkuao  acmid  tbine  ovcrlnsting  lifi^  I 

The  paradox  with  which  1  set  out  is,  I  hope ,  lem 
startling  than  it  was ;  the  reajer  will,  by  ttua  tune,  hava 
beonlet  iDfa'"my  feecrot.  MBett  BMUT  Vxh  ftMBfl  HBV6,  6^ 
1  boliovB  ratLer  earlier,  I  took  a  partioulat  Batififcotxcn 
in  reading  Ohtihh's  Trade,'  and  1  often  think  I  will  get 
thom  again  to  wade  through.  There  is  a  high  giato  of 
polemical  divinity  in  them  ;  and  you  fancy  that  you  Lear 
a  club  of  slioemakera  at  Salisbury,  debating  a  disputable 
teit  from  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  a  workmanlike 
style,  with  equal  shrewdness  and  pertinacity.  I  cannot 
say  much  for  my  metaphysical  studies,  into  which  I 
launched  idiortlj  aftor  with  great  ardour,  so  as  to  make  a 
toil  of  a  pleafiuro.  I  was  presently  entangled  in  the  briars 
and  thorns  of  subtle  distinctions, — of  "fate,  free-will,  foro- 
knowluJge  absolute,"  though  1  cannot  add  tli».t  "  in  their 
wandering  mazes  I  found  no  end ;"  for  1  did  arrive  at 
some  very  satisfactory  and  potent  conclusions ;  nor  will  I 
go  BO  far,  however  ungrateful  the  subject  might  seem,  as 

'  A   ncrk-a  of  pnmpLltla  by   Tli'irnas   CliuLli,  on   politicBi  aud 
reltgioua  Gubjcots,  pubiiabed  bt^CweoQ  1732  oud  J  745. — En, 
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to  eiclaim  witL  Mftrlowe'a  ranatuB — "  Would  I  lind  nevei 
eecn  Wittouborg,  novor  read  book  " — that  ib,  never  aturiied 
snch.  antliora  as  Hartley,  HumQ,  Berkeley,  &a.  Locke's 
E»tay  on  the  Human  Underttandlng  is,  howovor,  a  work 
from  wbicb  I  never  derived  oitber  jjleaBure  or  profit;  and 
Hobbes,  di'yaad  powerful  as  he  is,  I  did  not  read  till  long 
afterwards.  I  read  a  fow  poote,  whicli  did  not  niucb  hit 
my  taste, — for  I  would  have  the  reader  understand,  I  am 
deGaient  in  the  faculty  of  imagination ;  but  1  fell  early 
upon  French  roraanees  and  philosophy,  aud  devonred 
them  tooth-aud-nail.  Many  a  dainty  repast  have  1  made 
of  the  JTew  Etoise ; — the  description  of  the  kiss ;  the  ex- 
cursion on  the  water ;  the  letter  of  St.  Preai,  recalling 
the  time  of  their  first  lovt« ;  and  the  aocouut  of  Juli&'a 
death ;  these  I  read  over  and  over  again  with  unspeak- 
able delight  and  wonder.     Some  years  after,  when  I  met 

with     this     n-ni-Tf  ^rri^jn,    T    fnnn,1     T     T-in,1     Inat.     nflirTTy'~my~ 


w^hln  rRl'Hh  for  it  (except  some  few  iiartsj.  and  was, 
ramMnher.  very  my^l^  mnrtifiad  with  tha  ohirngfl  in  my 
taste,jThi«lt—X  -sought-  -to-  attrlhutc-to  tl'j'  emallngga  ^n^ 
gilt  edgea  of  the  wlitioii  I  had  boujjht,  nud  its  bein^  per- 
fumed  with  roae-leaves.  Nothing  couhl  exceed  the  gravity, 
the  solemnity  with  which  I  carried  home  and  read  the 
Dedication  to  the  Social  Contract,  with  some  other  pieces 
of  the  same  author,  which  I  hod  picked  up  at  a  stall  in  a 
coarse  leathern  cover.  Of  the  Confessions  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  and  may  repeat  what  I  have  eaid — ■'  Sweet  ia 
the  dew  of  their  memory,  and  pleasant  tho  balm  of  their 
recollection  1"  Their  beauties  are  not  "scattered  like 
stray-gifts  o'er  tho  earth,"  but  sown  thick  on  the  page, 
rich  and  rare.  I  wish  I  bad  never  read  tho  Bwilius,  or 
read  it  with  implicit  faith.  I  had  no  occasion  to  pamper 
my  natural  aversion  to  affectation  or  pretence,  by  romantic 
and  artificial  means.  I  hud  better  have  foimed  myself  on 
the  model  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  There  is  a  clasa  oi 
peiBoua  whose  virtnes  and  most  shining  qualities  sink  in. 
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KaA  ore  coiK^ealed  bj,  aa  absorbent  grnimd  of  modesty  and 
roscrvo ;  ami  snch  a  one  I  do,  wilbout  Tttui^,  profess 
myself,'  Now  thtse  are  the  very  poi'aona  wLo  are  likely 
to  attacb  themselves  to  the  churacI-Dr  of  Kmiliue,  and  of 
whom  it  is  Biire  to  be  tha  bftiio.  This  dull,  phlegmatiCj'A^ 
retiring  humour  is  not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  corrected,  bat 
ooufirmed  and  rendered  desperate,  by  being  in  that  work 
held  up  as  an  object  of  imitation,  as  an  example  of 
eimplicity  and  magDanimity — by  coming  upon  us  witJi  all 
the  rocommondationa  of  novaity,  siirpriee,  and  superiority 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  world — by  being  stuck  upon  a 
pedestal,  made  amiable,  dazzling,  a  lewrre  de  dupe  I  The 
roUance  on  solid  worth  which  it  inculcates,  the  preference 
of  sober  truth  to  gaudy  tinsel,  hangs  like  a  miU-stone 
round  the  neck  of  the  imagination  —  "a  load  to  sink 
&  navy "  —  impedes  our  progress,  and  blocks  up  every 
prospect  in  life.  A  man,  to  get  on,  to  be  Buccesaful,  con- 
Bpicuous,  applauded,  should  not  retire  upon  the  centre  of 
his  conscious  resources,  but  be  always  at  the  circumference 
W  apponrancoB.  He  must  ouvelope  himself  in  a  halo  of 
raystcry^ho  must  ride  in  an  equipage  of  opinion — he 
must  walk  with  a  train  of  salf-conooit  following  him^he 
must  not  strip  himself  to  a  buff-jerkin,  to  the  doublet  and 
hose  of  his  real  merits,  but  must  surround  himself  with  a 
cortege  of  prejudices,  Lke  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — ho  must 
Beem  anything  hut  what  he  is,  and  then  he  may  pass  for 
Bnything  he  pleases.  The  world  love  to  be  amused  hy 
hollow  professions,  to  bo  deceived  by  flattering  appear- 
ances, to  live  in  a  state  of  halluciuation  ;  and  cau  forgive 
everything  but  the  plain,  dowurigbt,  simple  honest  truth 
— snoh  as  we  see  it  chalked  out  in  the   character  of 


'  Neatly  the  saaa  Benttmont  wna  wittily  and  happily  oipresstd 
by  a  frieaii,  who  had  aume  loltefjpuff«.wliicli  lie  had  been  enipluywl 
le  vrritu,  rtturTied  on  bix  liaTida  ht  thoir  tou  great  beventy  of  thought 
and  clHBBical  tcraeaess  of  stylo.  nniL  who  absL'rrod  ua  that  occuieo, 
that  "  Moduet  merit  nefer  can  auooeed  t" 
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Emilins. — To  rotnm  irom  this  digreEsioii,  which  is  a  lit 
out  of  plncB  bere. 

Biiuks  Lave  in  a  great  meosnre  lost  thoir  poirer  over  me  \ 
nor  tftu  I  revivG  tlio  sftmo  iutoreidt  iii  tlicm  us  formerly, 
perceive  whiiuu  tliiugiagijud, rather  ^^inn  ft^l  it.    It  ia  tmt;. 

ItIn.rL'iati  Coloiuin  is  a  daiDt;  book; '  ^m 

Knd  the  reuiling  of  Mr,  Keats's  Ece  of  St.  Ainea  latdvJB 
made  me  regret  tlmt  I  mif;  uri  yniiDg  again.  The 
beautiful  and.  tender  images  tburiicujijurciil  up,"  come  lite 
stiaduwe — ao  dopai't."  The  "  tigcr-motli's  wings,"  which 
he  liaa  Bprood  over  hia  rich  poetic  blaziinrj,just  (lit  acroaa 
my  fancy  ;  the  gorguouB  tivilight  wjnduw  which  ho  has 
painted  over  again  in  hie  verse,  to  mo  "  blushes  "  olmoet  i 
in  vain  "  with  blood  of  queene  and  kings."  I  know  how ' 
1  should  have  felt  at  one  time  in  reading  snch  posHages ; 
and  that  is  all.  The  sharp  luscious  flavour,  the  flno  i 
arotna  is  fled,  and  nothing  but  ike  utalk,  the  hi'an,tlie  husk  | 
of  litoraturo  is  left.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  what  I  ■ 
read  now,  I  might  answer  with  my  Lord  Hamlet  in  the  | 
yploy — "Words,  words,  words." — "What  is  the  matter ?"i 
/ — "Nothing!" — They  have  scarce  a  meaning  But  it  ( 
/  WBB  not  always  so.  There  was  a  time  when  to  my  think- ! 
(  ing,  every  word  was  a  flower  or  a  pearl,  liko  those  which 
dropped  from  tho  mouth  of  the  little  poasrmt-girl  in  tho 
Puiry  talo,  or  like  thoRe  that  fall  frum  the  great  pToachor 
in  the  Caledonian  Chapel !  I  ib'anlE  of  tho  sta'eiun  of 
knowledge  that  tempted,  hut  did  not  mock  my  lips,  as  of 
the  river  of  life,  freely.  How  eagerly  I  shikod  my  thirst 
of  Gorman  sentiment,  "  lU)  the  hart  that  panteth  far  the 
water-spriugs  ;"  how  I  hiithi'd  and  ruvolled,  aud  added  my 
floods  of  tears  to  Goetho'a  Soiroinn  of  Werler,  and  to 
Bciiillcr'a  Hnhhara — 

GiTiiig  my  sUiuk  of  mnra  to  thul  wUiub  had  too  niui^li  I 

'  JUirrcJan  Cuioima  ia   tLe   title  of  a  dnuoittia  yiiece  by  Barij 
iwall  (B,  W,  Procter  J.— Eb. 
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I  ree^  and  assented  with  aU  my  soul  to  Coleridge's  fine 
Bonncit,  beginning — 

Si'liiilerl  Hull  hnur  I  would  liavo  wiah'd  lu  die. 
If  tiLrougli  tilt  ahudilciiDg  i]iiJini:L(  I  hail  attiC, 
From  tliu  dark  ciuugoon  of  tbe  tuw'r  timo-ruut, 
Tlmt  fi.urfiil  vuiof,  a  liiiiiiBh'd  fatLer's  cry  1 

I  believe  I  may  date  my  iniBiglit  into  tlie  myBtorios  of 
poetry  frein  tlie  corumondemeiit  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  AutLora  of  tbe  Lyrical  Balloda ;  at  leost,  my  discrimi- 
nation of  tlie  kigher  sorta — not  my  predilection  for  such 
writers  as  Goldsmith  or  Popo;  nor  do  I  imagine  they 
will  say  I  got  my  liking  for  the  Novelists,  or  the  comic 
writers, — for  the  ehaiaetei's  of  Valentine,  Tattle,  or  Misa 
Prne,  from  them.  If  so,  I  must  liave  got  from  them  what 
they  never  had  themselves.  In  points  where  poetic  diction  | 
aud  conception,  are  concerned,  I ~may  l>e  at^a^  losa,  and  1 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  :  but  in  forming  an  estimate  of  / 
■^'MBa^  Telafang  t"  ^n;]p»nn»ri;fo  and  jaaaners,  I  cannot/ 
think  L  am  a  plag^^pfit  from.  iuiy_maiL  I  there  "  know 
my  cue  without  a  prompter."  I  may  say  of  sueh  studies 
Iiiiiie  cl  in  eiUe.  1  am  just  able  to  admire  tjaose  literal 
tonches  of  obBcrvation  and  description  ivhich  persons  of 
loftier  preienaions  overloolc  and  ^npiai^  I  think  I  com- 
prehend Bomethiug  of  the  characteristic  part  of  Shake- 
Bi)carQ ;  and  iu  liira  indeed  aU  is  characteristio,  even  the 
noDsenso  and  poetry.  I  believe  it  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  who  UBcd  to  say,  that  Sliakospcaro  was 
rather  a  metaphysician  thau  a  poet  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  ill  said.  I  wish  that  1  had  sooner  known  the  dramatic 
wiiters  contemporary  with  Shakespeare ;  for  in  looking 
them  over  about  a  year  ago,  1  almost  revived  my  old  passion 
for  reading,  and  my  old  delight  io  books,  though  they 
were  very  utarly  new  to  me.  The  Periodical  Essayists  I 
read  long  ago.  The  Spectulor  I  liked  extremely ;  but  the 
TeUhr  took  my  faucy  must.  I  read  the  others  soon  after, 
the  Bamller,  the  Adveiifurcr,  the  Wvrh},  the  Comiohsevr : 
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I  was  not  BOTij  to  get  to  the  end  of  them,  and  have  no 
desire  to  go  rcguliirlj  tliroagli  thero  again.  1  consider 
mjBiilf  a  thorougb  adept  iu  Richordsun.  I  like  the 
longest  of  his  novels  best,  and  think  no  ptirt  of  them 
tedious  ;  nor  Bhonld  I  ask  to  have  auj'thing  better  to  du 
tLan  to  read  them  from  beginning  to  end,  to  take  them  up 
when  I  chose,  and  lay  them  down  nhen  I  was  tired,  in 
some  old  fomilj'  mansion  in  the  oountrj,  till  eveiy  word 
and  syllable  relating  to  the  bright  Clarissa,  the  divine 
Clementina,  tbo  bcanCifitl  Pamela,  "  with  every  trick  and 
line  of  their  sweet  favonr,"  were  once  more  ''  graven  iu 
my  heart's  table." '  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Mackenzie's  Julia  de  Boubigne — for  the  deaorlcd  mansion, 
and  straggling  gilliflowora  oii  the  monldoring  garden-wall ; 
and  still  more  for  his  Afan  of  Feeling ;  not  that  it  is 
better,  nor  so  good  ;  btit  at  the  time  I  read  it,  I  eometimes 

thoQght   of  the  heroine,  Misa  Walton,  and  of  Miss 

together,  and  "  that  ligameDt,  fine  as  it  was,  was  never 
broken. !" — One  of  the  pocta  that  I  have  always  read  with 
most  pleasure,  and  can  wonder  abont  in  for  ever  with 
a  sort  of  Toluptaoua  indolence,  is  Spenser;  and  I  like 
Chancer  even  better.  The  only  writer  among  tlie  Italians 
[  can  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of,  is  Boccaccio,  and  of 
him  I  cannot  CKpreas  half  my  admiration.  His  story  of 
the  Hawk  I  could  rood  and  think  of  from  day  to  day,  jnBt 
OS  I  wonld  look  at  a  picture  of  Titian's ! 

I  remember,  as  long  ago  as  the  year   179S,  going  to  a 

'  Dunne  tlis  poaoe  of  Amitna,  b  young  English  offlcec.  of  the 
nunc  or  LovDlaoo,  wna  prce(<nted  at  Buonnpurlc'a  Ictco.  Insttnd  uf 
Ihe  naual  qneBfion, "  Wli.;rB  hnve  ynu  aprvod,  Bir  ?"  the  First  Oonanl 
irnine'lintoly  acldrtascd  liiiii.  "  I  porciiVG  yotir  narau,  Sir,  is  tlie  Bnme 
la  tlmt  of  tlie  hero  of  RIcliartlatiu'a  Kiiiuanas  1"  Here  was  a  Conaiil. 
riio  young  nmn'a  niicio,  who  naa  csill.ii  Lovelace,  told  me  tliis 
Bncc(!otG  nliilo  n'e  vera  stopping  tngctUer  ut  Caluid.  I  had  nlau 
imiti  tlirnkiitg  tliat  liiti  wqb  tbo  tame  name  as  tliut  of  ihe  hero  uf 
Riohanlsoii'a  Itonmncu.  TLis  is  one  of  my  rcoaona  for  liking 
BiMDa)jnrt«, 
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neighbouring  town  (Strowsbury,  where  Farquhai"  has  laid 
tho  plot  of  his  Becriiitin'J  OJficcr)  und  bringing  home  with 
mo,  "  ftt   one  proud  swoop,"  a   copy  of  Miltou'a  Paradise 
Lost,  nnd  another  of  Burko's  Sejlections  on  the  French 
B,evohiti(in~^(iih  which  I  have  still ;  and  I  still  recollect, 
whan  I  Bee  the  covers,  tho  i>lcasiiTe  witli  whicb  T  cGppeS  ] 
rinto  the™  m  T  ''"^"'•"'^i  nitli  my  ili'iil.ln  pnzc.     I  wh..-(  eoi  | 
up  for  one  while.     That  tiiui:  is  past  "  witli  all  its  yiddy 
raptures  :"  but  I  mn  etdl  aniioua  to  preBorve  its  memory, 
"embalmed  with  odoure." — With  respect  to  the  first  of  i 
these  works,  I  would  he  pormitted  to  remark  hero  in  i 
passing,  that  it  is  a   sufficient  answer   to  the   German 
criticism  which  has  einco  hoon  started  against  the  character 
of  Sutnu  (viz.,  that  it  is  not  one  of  disgusting  duformity,  or 
pure,  defecated  malice),  to  Bay  that  Milton  has  there  drawn, 
not  the  abstract  jirinciplo  of  evil,  not  a  devil  incarnate,  but 
n  fallen  angel.     This  is  tho  Scriptural  account,  and  the 
poet  has  followed  it.     Wo  may  safely  retain  such  passaguB 
as  that  well-known  one — 

His  form  had  nnl  yet  lost 

All  her  origmai  briglitnBaa ;  nor  op(jenr'd 
Loas  thnu  uic)i[ingel  ruin'd :  mul  tim  qiuogb 
Of  glory  obsouc'd — 

for  the  theory,  which  is  opposed  to  them,  "  falls  flat  upon 
the  grunsol  edge,  and  shames  its  worshippers."  Let  us 
heiti'  no  more,  theu,  of  this  monkish  cant,  and  bigoted  out- 
cry fur  the  restoration  of  tho  horns  and  tail  of  tho  dovil ! — 
Again,  ns  to  the  other  work,  Biu^ke'a  Bejleclimi,  I  took  k 
particular  pride  and  pleasure  in  it,  and  road  it  to  myself 
and  others  for  months  afterwards.  I  had  reason  fur  my 
prejudice  in  favnur  of  this  autlwr.  To  imdcrstand  an 
adversary  is  some  praise :  to  admire  him  is  mora  I 
thought  I  did  both:  I  knew  I  did  one.  From  the  first 
time  I  ever  cast  my  eyes  on  anything  of  Burke's  {which  was 
an  eitract  from  his  Letter  to  a  Nolle  Lord  in  a  tliroe-timea- 
ft>week  paper,  the  St.  Jamcu's  Chronicle,  in  1796),  I  said  tt 
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uyEelf,  "  Tliis  is  true  eloquence :  this  is  a  rnnii  ponnngl 
out  Ilia  mill d  on  puiwr."     All  otlior  Btyle  eocisod  to  tuel 
pedantic  and  impertinent.     Dr.  Jolinson's  woe  walking  on  I 
stilts;  and  even  Junius 'a  (who  was  nt  tliat  time  a  favoorita  j 
with   mc),  with  all  his  tti'sonesB,  glirunk  up   int-o  Uttloj 
Butitltctiu     points     and     will-tritiuued     sentences.       Out' 
Burke'a  style  was  forked  ai:d  plajful  as  the  lightning, 
crested  like  tlio  sei'pcat.      Ha  dali¥iartjl  plaio -UuugK.ooji-' 
plain  grfiiiml ;  but  when,  he  roBC,  there  woa  no  opd  offl 
hia  flights  and  cireiungyttitionH — and  in  tliis  very  Letter, 
"ho,  like  an  eagle  iu  u  dove-cot,  fluttered  hie  Volscians  " 
(the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Eurl  of  Lauderdale ')  "  iiL^ 
Ootioli."    I  did  not  core  for  his  doctrines.    1  wastbDn,and| 
am  Btill,  proof  against  thoir  contagion ;  hut  I  admirc-d  the 
author,  and  wob  eonHidered  as  not  a  very  etQiuieh  partiaan 
of  the  opposite  side,  though  1  thought  jBy a alf  tltat_an 
abfitiaet  propnHitioB  vma-ouc  t)  j^t^^jt  nrnit^r'y  *~.r^=.jj^^^^^^^^ 
R_4a3lliBnt_iBQtBp!ior,  anollier.     1  conceived,  too,  that  he 
might  he  wrong   in  his  main   argiiineut,  and  yet  dtdiver 
fifty  truths  in  arriving  at  a  false  coneluston.     I  remcniher 
Coleridge  aeBuring  me,  ae  a  poetical  and  political  aet-ofl 
to  my  Bcopticol  odmii'ation,  that  Wordsworth  hnd  written 
an  Essay  on   Miirj-iar/t;  which,  for  manly  thought  and 
nervouB    eipresHion.   bo    deemed    incomparably  Kiiperior. 
As  I  hod   not,  at  that  time,  seen  any  Bpoeimens   of  Mr, 
Wordsworth's  prose  style,  I  could  not  express  my  doubts 
on   the  subject.     If  there  are  greater  proae-writors  than 
Burke,  they  either  lie  out  of  my  course  of  study,  or  are 
'  beyond  my  sphere  of  comprehension.     I  am  too  old  to  be 
a  convert  to  a  new  mythology  of  geniua.     The  nichoa 
are  occupied,  the  tables  are  full.     If  eucli  is  still  my 
admiration  of  this  man's  misapplied  powers,  what  must  it 
have  been  at  a  time  when  I  myself  was  in  vain  trying, 
year  after  year,  to  (vrite  a  single  Essay,  nay,  a  single  page 

'  Ue  ia  there  called  "  Citizen  LnadcRlale."    Is  this  the  proaent 
"Owl  [182(1]? 
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or  sentence;  when  I  regarded  the  wonders  of  his  pen 
with  the  longing  eyes  of  one  who  ivbs  dumb  and  a 
clwngeling ;  and  when  to  be  able  to  convey  the  slightest 
conception  of  my  uieaning  to  others  "in  words,  wftB  the 
height  of  an  almost  hopeless  ambition !  Bnt  I  never 
measored  others'  excellences  by  my  own  defects  i  though 
a  sense  of  my  own  incapacity,  and  of  the  steep,  impassable 
ascent  from  mo  to  them,  made  me  regard  them  with 
greater  awe  and  fandnegs.  I  hate  thus  run  through 
most  of  my  early  studies  and  favourite  authors,  some  of 
whom  I  have  since  criticised  more  at  large.  Whether 
those  observations  will  survive  me,  I  neither  know  nor  do. 
I  much  core:  but  to  the  works  themsolveB,  "worthy  of 
all  acceptation,"  and  to  the  feelings  they  have  always 
excited  in  me  since  I  could  distinguish  a  meaning  in 
language,  nothing  shall  over  prevent  me  from  looking 
back  with  gratitude  and  triumph.  To  have  lived  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  intimacy  with  such  woi'ks,  and  to  have 
fomiliarly  relished  Buch  names,  is  not  to  have  lived  quite 
in  vain. 

L_There  are  other  authors  whom  I  have  never  read,  and 
whom  I  have  frequently  had  a  great  desire  to  read, 
pOi  some  circumstance  relating  to  them.  Among  these 
jLord  Clarendon's  Bistory  of  the  Grind  "RehdUoii,  after 
!;\uch  I  have  a  hankering,  &om  hearing  it  spoken  of  by 
good  jui'ges^from  my  interest  in  the  events,  and  know- 
loilgo  -jf  the  characters  from  other  sources,  and  from 
having  seen  fine  portraits  of  most  of  them.  I  like  to  read 
a  well-penned  character,  and  Clarendon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  master  in  his  way.  I  should  like  to  read 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  Holinsheil  and  Stowe,  and  Fuller's 
Worlliieg.  I  intend,  whenever  I  can,  to  read  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  all  throngh.  There  are  fifty-two  of  their 
ploys,  and  I  have  only  read  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  theni. 
A  Wife  far  a  Month  and  Thierrj/  artd  Theodore!  are,  I  am 
told,  delicious,  and  I  can  believa  it     I  should  like  to  resA 
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tlio  BpeecbeB  in  Tkucydides,  and  Qniociiirdiiu's  History  of 
Florence,  and  Don  Quixote  in  tlie  original.  I  bavo  often 
thought  of  reading  tlio  Loves  of  Pemilet  and  Sigismunda, 
Bud  tho  Galalca  of  the  sanio  author.  Bnt  I  somehow 
ilOBorvo  them  like  "another  Yarrow."  I  should  also  like 
to  road  the  last  new  novel  (if  I  could  be  sure  it  was  so) 
of  the  Author  of  Waoerle^  : — no  one  would  be  more  glad 
tlian  I  to  find  it  the  best  t 
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Hen  p&UiaCs  and  conoeal  theiz  original  quBlIlie^  but  do  not 
extirpate  tlicm. — Montaibn'e'h  Eieayi. 

No  one  over  changes  his  character  from  the  time  be  is 
two  years  old ;  nay,  I  might  Bay,  from  the  time  he  is  two 
hours  old.  We  may,  with  instruction  and  opportunity, 
mend  our  mnnners,  or  else  alter  for  the  worse, — ''aa  the 
fleeh  and  fortimo  Ehall  Bervo  *,"  but  the  character,  the 
iutemnl,  original  bias,  remaine  always  the  same,  ti'u^ 
itself  to  the  very  laat —  ^a 

And  feulB  the  ruling  pasaion  strong  in  ileuth  ! 

A  very  grave  and  dispassionate  philosopher  (the  late 
colobratod  chemist,  Sir.  Nicholson)  was  so  impreSiied  with 
the  conviction  of  the  inetautaneous  commencement  and 
development  of  the  character  with  the  birth,  that  he 
published  a  long  and  ainusing  article  in  the  Monlhly 
Magazine,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  tho  progress, 
history,  education,  and  tempers  of  two  twins,  up  to  tho 
period  of  their  being  eleven  days  old.  This  is,  [wirhaps, 
considering  the  matter  too  onriously,  and  would  amount 
to  a  species  of  horoscopy,  if  wo  were  to  build  on  such 
promatuce  indications ;  but  the  germ  no  donht  is  there, 
iboiigh  we  muEt  wait  a  little  longer  to  eae  what  form  il 
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takes.  We  need  not  in  general  wait  long.  Tlie  DeTfl 
Boon  betrays  the  cloven  foot ;  or  a  milder  and  better  spirit 
apjiears  in  its  stead.  A  temper  eullcn  or  active,  shy  or 
bolJ,  grave  or  lively,  selSah  or  romantic  (to  Bay  nothing 
(if  quickness  or  diillnesa  of  ftpprehension)  ia  monifost 
very  early ;  and  imperceptibly  bat  irreaiBtibly  monlila 
our  inclinations,  habits,  and  pursuits  thtough  life.  The 
greater  or  lesa  degree  of  animal  Bpirits, — of  nervous 
irritability, — the  complexion  of  the  blood,— the  propor- 
tion of  "  hot,  (xAd,  moist,  and  dry,  four  cLampious  fierce 
that  strive  for  mastery," — the  Satiimino  or  the  Mercurial, 
— the  disposition  to  be  affected  by  objecta  neai',  or  at 
a  distance,  or  not  at  all, — to  be  struck  with  novelty,  or 
to  brood  oveJ"  deep-rooted  impressions, — to  indulge  in 
laughter  or  in  tears,  the  leaven  of  passion  or  of  prudence 
that  tempers  this  frail  cl&j,  is  born  with  us  and  never 
quits  ua.  "  It  ia  not  in  our  stars,"  in  planetary  influence, 
bat  neither  is  it  owing  "  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  thus 
or  thuB."  The  accession  of  knowledge,  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  favourable  or  imt'avourahio,  docs  Hi  tie 
more  than  minister  occasion  to  the  firGt  predisposing  bias 
— than  assist,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  retard,  like  the 
nipping  north,  the  growth  of  the  seed  originally  sown 
in  oTii  couBtitution— than  give  a  more  or  less  decided 
exprcEsion  to  that  personal  character  tho  outlines  of 
which  nothing  can  alter.  What  I  mean  is,  that  Blifil 
and  Tom  Jones,  for  instance,  by  changing  places,  would 
never  have  changed  charactei's.  Tho  one  might,  from 
circumstances,  and  from  the  notions  instilled  into  him, 
have  become  a  little  less  selfish,  and  the  other  a  little  lesi 
extravagant ;  but  with  a  trifiliig  allowance  of  this  sort, 
faking  the  proposition  cum  grano  talis,  they  would  havu 
l>eou  just  where  they  set  out.  Blifll  would  have  been 
Blifil  still,  and  Jones  what  miture  intended  liim  to  bo.  I 
have  made  use  of  this  example  without  any  apology  for 
its  being  a  fictitious  one,  becaaae  I  think  good  novela  u% 
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tbe  most  nutlientic  ae  well  as  most  accessible  repositories 
of  tho  natiii'al  history  ajul  philosophy  of  the  Epeoiea, 

I  shall  not  borrow  assistoncB  or  illoBtratioD  from  tile 
organic  system  of  Doctors  Ooll  imd  Spiirzheira,  which 
reduces  this  qucstioii  to  a  email  compass  and  very  disttQct 
limits,  because  I  do  not  understand  or  believe  in  it :  but 
I  thint  those  who  pnt  faith  in  physiognomy  at  all,  or 
imagine  that  the  miod  is  etampcd  upon  the  countenance, 
mnst  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  essential 
dificrence  of  character  in  different  individuals.  We  do 
not  change  our  featiiree  with  our  situations ;  neither  do 
we  change  the  capacities  or  inclinations  whioh  lurk 
beneath  them.  A  flat  face  does  not  becomo  an  oval  one, 
uor  a  pug  noEO  a  Boman  ono,  with  tho  acquisition  of  an 
ofhce,  or  tho  addition  of  a  title.  So  neither  is  the  pert, 
hard,  unfeeling  outline  of  character  turned  from  selfish- 
ness and  cunning  to  openness  and  generosity,  by  any 
softening  of  circuraBtances.  If  the  face  pafa  on  an 
habitual  smilo  in  the  sunshiiie  of  fortune,  or  if  it  enddenly 
lo\vers  in  tho  storms  of  ndversity,  do  not  trust  too  im- 
plicitly to  appearances;  the  man  is  the  same  at  bottom. 
The  designing  knave  may  sometimes  wear  a  vizor,  or,  "  to 
beguile  the  time,  look  like  the  time;"  but  watch  him 
narrowly,  and  you  will  doteet  him  behind  his  mask  I  Wo 
recognise,  after  a  length  -of  years,  tho  samo  well-known 
face  that  we  were  formerly  acquainted  with,  changed  by 
time,  hut  the  same  in  itself ;  and  can  trace  tho  features 
of  tho  hoy  in  the  full-grown  man.  Can  wo  doubt  that  the 
character  iind  thoughts  have  remained  as  much  the  same 
all  that  time;  Lave  borne  tho  eaine  image  and  super- 
scription ;  have  grown  with  tho  growth,  and  strengthened 
witli  the  strength?  In  this  sense,  and  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's phrase,  "  the  child's  tho  father  of  tbe  man  "  surely 
enough.  Tho  same  tendencies  may  not  always  be  equally 
lible,  hut  they  are  still  in  osiHtence,  and  brook  out, 
lenovor  they  dare  and  can,  the  more  for  being  chocked. 
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Again,  we  often  distinctly  noHeo  tlie  sama  features,  the 
eaniG  bodily  peculiarities,  tlie  satuQ  louk  8Ed  gosturtsB,  in 
different  peratmB  of  tLe  Bame  family ;  and  find  this  re- 
eemblaue*  extending  to  collateral  branciiee  and  through 
eeveral  genciratione,  showing  how  strongly  natura  must 
have  been  warpod  and  biassed  in  that  purticular  direction 
at  first.  I'liia  pre-dotemiination  in  the  blood  has  its' 
caprices  too,  and  wayward  as  well  as  obstinate  fits.  TLu 
family- likeness  Bonietimes  skips  over  the  next  of  kin  or  the 
nearest  brunch,  and  reappears  in  all  its  siogularity  in  a 
Boeoud  or  third  cousin,  or  passea  oyer  the  son  to  the  grand- 
child. Where  the  pictures  of  the  heirs  and  sncccssora  to 
a  title  or  estate  have  been  preserved  for  any  loagtb  of 
time  in  Gothic  halls  and  old-fashioned  mansions,  the  pi'e- 
vailing  outline  and  character  docs  not  wear  out,  but  may 
be  traced  through  its  numerous  intlectiona  and  descents, 
like  tlie  winding  of  a  river  through  an  eipanso  of  country, 
for  contiu-ios.  The  ancestor  of  many  a  noble  houHO  has 
sat  for  the  poi-traits  of  his  youthful  descendants ;  and  still 
the  soul  of  ''  Fairfax  and  the  starry  Vere,"  consecrated  in 
Marvel's  verse,  may  be  seea  mantling  in  the  suffused 
features  of  some  young  court-beauty  of  the  present  day. 
The  portrait  of  Judge  Jeffries,  which  was  exLihited  lately 
in  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Moll — young,  handsome,  spirited, 
good -humoured,  and  totally  unlike,  at  first  view,  what  you 
would  expect  from  the  character — was  an  exact  likeness  of 
two  yonng  men  whom  I  knew  some  years  ago,  the  living 
representatives  of  that  family.  It  is  eurious  that,  cou- 
Bistently  enough  with  the  delineation  in  the  portrait,  old 
Evelyn  should  have  reeordcd  in  his  Memmrs,  that "  ho  ennr 
the  Chicf-JusticQ  Jeffries  in  a  largo  company  the  night 
before,  and  that  he  thought  he  laughed,  drauk  aud  danced 
too  much  for  a  man  who  had  that  day  cimdemned  Algernon 
Sidney  to  ttic  block."  It  is  aot  always  possible  to  foresee 
the  tiger's  spring,  till  we  are  in  his  giiisp ;  the  fawning 
ornel  eye  doomB  its  prey,  while   it  glitters !     Features 
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alone  do  not  run  in  the  blood  ;  vicos  and  virtnee,  genius 
ftnd  folly  ore  trouamitted  throagb  the  eanie  snre  but 
noBeea  chanceL  There  ie  on  inroliintary,  on  accountable 
fiunilj  character,  as  well  as  family  face;  and  we  seo  it 
manifesting  itself  in  the  eame  way.  nith  unbrolien  con- 
tinuity, or  by  tits  and  starts.  There  shall  be  a  regular 
breed  ot  mieerB,  of  incorrigible  old  hinkgeg  in  a  family, 
time  out  of  mind ;  or  the  shame  of  tho  thing,  and  tbe 
bardsbipB  and  restraint  imposed  upon  ln'tn  while  young, 
Ehall  urge  Gomo  dcspcrato  spendthrift  to  wipe  out  the 
ruproacb  upon  his  name  by  a  course  of  extravagance  and 
debauchery ;  and  his  immediate  successors  shall  make  his 
csample  an  excuse  for  relapsing  into  the  old  jog-trot 
incurable  inlirmity,  the  grasping  and  pinching  diseBae  of 
the  family  again.'  A  person  may  be  indebted  for  a  nose 
or  an  eye,  for  a  gracefol  carrit^o  or  a  voluble  discourse, 
to  a  great-aont  or  uncle,  whose  existence  ho  has  scarcely 
heard  of;  and  distant  relations  ore  surprised,  on  some 
ciisual  introduction,  to  find  each  other  an  alter  idem. 
Country  couHins,  who  meet  after  they  are  grown  up  for 
tbe  first  time  in  London,  often  start  at  the  likeness,— 
it  is  like  looking  at  theniselves  in  the  glass— nay,  they 
shiill  sec,  almost  befure  they  exchange  a  word,  their 
on-n  thoughts  (as  it  were)  etaring  them  in  the  face,  tbe 
same  ideas,  feelings,  opinions,  passions,  prejudices,  likings 
and  antipathies;  the  some  turn  of  mind  and  sentiment, 
the  some  foibles,  peculiarities,  faults,  follies,  misfortunes, 
consolations,  the  some  self,  the  same  everything  I  And 
farther,  this   coiDcideucc   eLall   take  place  and   be   most 

'  "I  know  at  tills  droe  a  ppni^n  of  vnal  estiite,  who  is  tlio  iiumc* 
diste  dniceii'laiit  of  a.  Sne  gLUtleoian,  hut  tlie  m't^l^granclBun  nf  a 
lirt>fc«r,  in  whom  tiia  nnrcntor  ia  now  reviveil.  Ha  is  a  very  hrjupat 
^'tith-nmii  in  bis  principE^a.  but  ismnot  For  bis  hloiJ  talk  fairly  :  ho 
ia  hairlUjr  snny  for  it;  hut  be  chenta  hy  ponstitntinn,  nnd  nver- 
fuctiia  hy  i net  net."'— Sit  this  eubjpi-t  iJili^hlfully  trenitiJ  in  the 
T.'ith  ffuml^r  of  Ihn  Tatler.  in  an  uccuunt  of  Mi.  Bidaintuff'f 
Jje\li^Te<>,  ou  occtision  of  bi«  siaiei'j  lDiirriti>;B. 
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remarkable,  where  not  only  no  intorcourae  lias  previously 
been  kept  np,  not  even  by  letter  or  by  common  fi-ieiida, 
but  wLere  tho  different  brancbes  of  a  family  have  been 
astrangod  for  long  years,  and  where  the  yonnger  part  in 
each  have  hoen  brongbt  up  in  totally  different  situations, 
with  diflerent  studies,  pursuits,  expectations  and  oppor- 
tunities. To  assure  me  tbnt  this  is  owing  to  circum- 
stances, is  to  assure  me  of  a  gratuitoue  absurdity,  which 
you  cannot  know,  and  which  I  shall  not  believe.  It  is 
owing,  not  to  circumstances,  but  to  the  force  of  kind,  to 
the  stuff  of  which  our  blood  and  humours  ai'o  compounded 
being  the  same.  Why  should  I  and  an  old  hair-brained 
uncle  of  mine  fasten  upon  the  same  picture  in  a  Collection, 
and  talk  of  it  for  years  after,  though  one  of  no  particular 
"maris  or  lifeelibood"  in  itself,  but  for  something  con- 
genial in  the  look  to  our  own  humour  and  way  of  seeing 

nature?     Why  should  my  cousin  L and  I  fix  upon 

the  same  book,  Trislram  Slumdij — without  comparing 
notes,  have  it  "  donhled  down  and  dog-cared  "  in  the  some 
places,  and  live  upon  it  as  tt  sort  of  food  that  assimilated 
with  our  natural  dispoBitions  1 — "  Instinct,  Hal,  instinct  1" 
Thoy  arc  fools  who  say  otherwise,  and  have  never  studied 
nature  or  mankind,  but  in  books  and  systems  of  philosophy. 
But,  indeed,  the  colour  of  our  lives  is  woven  into  the 
fatal  thread  at  our  births  ;  our  original  sins,  and  our 
redeeming  graces  are  infused  into  us ;  nor  is  the  bond, 
that  confirms  our  destiny,  ever  cancelled. 

Beneath  the  hills,  nmid  the  0oweT7  groves. 
The  RDneratioufl  nre  prepni'd  :  IIie'  panga, 
Tlie  int^mul  puugs,  are  ruady  ;  tiiv  dread  stiife 
Of  pour  humanity's  nffliclf  il  will 
Gtruggling  in  vain  with  niihleas  destiny. 

The  "winged  wounds"  that  rankle  in  our  breasts  to 
our  latest  day,  were  planted  there  long  sinco,  ticketed 
and  labelled  on  the  ontsido  in  small  but  indelible  cha- 
raiiters,  written   in  our  blood,    "like  that  ensoiiguiuoi 
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flower  inacribed  with  woe  :"  wo  are  ia  tho  toile  from  tDC 
very  first,  hemiaetl  in  by  the  hIlnt(^^s ;  aud  tbciso  nre 
our  own  imaEions,  bred  of  our  bruin  uiid  humoura,  iind 
that  ^cvor  louvo  us,  but  consume  and  gnaw  the  heart 
in  OUT  short  lifetime,  as  worms  wait  for  us  in  the 
grave ! 

Critics  and  authors,  who  oongregate  in  large  cities,  and 
see  nothing  of  the  world  hut  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria,  to 
whom  the  imraherleBS  chai'acters  they  meet  iu  the  coarse 
of  a  few  hours  are  fugitive  "aa  the  fiies  of  a  summer," 
evacescDnt  as  the  figures  in  a  camera  obBcnra,  may  talk 
very  learnedly,  and  attribute  the  motions  of  the  puppets 
to  circumstances  of  which  they  are  confessedly  in  total 
ignorance.  They  see  character  only  in  tlie  hust,  and 
have  not  room  {for  the  crowd)  to  study  it  as  a  wholo 
length,  that  is,  as  it  exists  in  reality.  But  thoea  who 
trace  things  to  their  source,  and  proceed  from  individuals 
to  goiiornls,  know  better.  School-boys,  for  eiamplf,  wlio 
are  early  let  into  the  secret,  and  see  the  seeds  growing, 
aro  not  only  sound  judges,  but  true  prophets  of  character ; 
BO  that  tho  nick-names  thoy  give  their  playfellows  nsually 
atiuli  by  tliom  over  after.  The  gossips  in  conn  try-town  b, 
also,  who  study  human  nature,  not  merely  in  tho  history 
of  the  individual,  but  in  the  genealogy  of  the  race,  know 
tho  comparative  anatomy  of  the  minds  of  a  wholo  neigh- 
hourliood  to  a  tittle,  where  to  look  fur  marks  and  defects 
— explain  a  vulgarity  hy  a  ctobb  in  the  hreal,  or  a  foppLsh 
air  in  a  young  tradesman  by  liis  grandmother's  mnrriagu 
with  a  dancing-master,  and  are  the  only  practical  con- 
jurors and  expert  docypherers  of  the  determinate  linos  of 
true  or  supposititious  character. 

Tho  character  of  wumou  (I  should  think  it  will  at  this 

time   of  day  be  granted)  diilers  eKsentially  from  that  of 

men,  not  less  so  than  their  shape  or  the  texture  of  thoii 

»tin.     It  has  been   said   indeed,  "Most  women   have  no 

character  at  all," — ixud  on  llio  oftiet  \ia.-tA,  'Ctui  t«i 
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cJoqneDt  Antlioresg  of  the  Eiyhlt  of   Women  \ns  for 

efitAblisfaing  the  maecaline  pretensions  and  privileges  of 
her  sei  on  a  perfect  eqnality  with  onre.  1  shnll  IcaTo 
Popo  aad  Mary  Wolstonecraft  to  settle  that  point  hetvvecu 
them.  I  ehoold  langh  at  any  cue  who  told  me  thnt  the 
EnropeAQ,  tbe  Asiatic,  and  the  A&ican  character  were  the 
Bame.  I  no  more  belieie  it  than  I  do  that  black  is  thd 
woe  colour  as  white,  or  that  a  Btraight  line  is  a  crooked 
one.  We  sec  in  whole  nations  and  large  elasees  the 
physiognomies,  and  I  should  tuppose  (■'  not  to  epoak  it 
profanely")  the  general  characters  of  different  animiUe 
with  which  we  are  acquaiiited,  as  of  the  fox,  the  woU^  tho 
hog,  the  gost,  the  dog,  the  monkey ;  and  I  stispoct  this 
analogy,  whether  perceived  or  not,  haa  as  prevailing  im 
influence  on  their  habits  and  actions  as  any  theory  of 
moral  sentiments  taught  in  the  schools.  Ri;los  and  pre* 
cnntions  may,  no  doubt,  bo  applied  to  counteract  the 
excesses  and  overt  demonstrations  of  any  such  charaotor- 
istic  infirmity  ;  but  still  the  disease  will  bo  in  tho  mind, 
mi  impediment,  not  a  help  to  virtue.  An  exception  is 
nsnally  taken  to  all  national  or  general  reflections,  as 
nnjust  and  illiberal,  because  they  cannot  bo  true  of  every 
individual.  It  is  not  meant  that  Ihoy  are ;  and  besides, 
the  same  captious  objection  is  not  made  to  the  handsome 
things  that  are  said  of  whole  bodies  and  classes  of  men, 
A  lofty  panegyric,  a  boasted  virtue  nilL  ht  tho  inhabitants 
of  an  entire  district  to  a  hair;  tbo  want  of  strict  univei^ 
aality,  of  philosophical  and  abstract  truth,  is  no  difficulty 
here ;  but  if  you  hint  at  an  obvious  vice  or  defect,  this  ia 
instantly  construed  into  a  most  unfair  and  partial  view  of 
the  case,  and  each  defaulter  throws  the  imputation  &om 
himself  and  liis  country  with  scorn.  Thus  you  may 
praise  the  generosity  of  the  English,  the  prudence  of  the 
Scotch,  tho  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  os  long  as  you  nV—'"' 
knd  not  a  syllable  is  wbisportMt  against  these  i 
expressions  of  admirntion ;  but  reverse  the  piot 
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np  to  cenBQro,  or  only  glance  &t  the  uofaToarable  aide  ol 
each  character  (and  they  tberasclTCs  Hdioit  that  thej  have 
a  diBtingitiahiug  and  gcuerio  dlioracter  as  a.  people),  aad 
you  aixi  assailed  by  the  most  violent  clamuiire,  and  a 
confuBcd  Bahcl  of  iioi8eBy''a8  a  disaetoiBiikir  of  niifoucded 
projudiccs,  or  a  libeller  of  buinan  nature,  I  am  sure 
there  is  notliiag  feasonable  in  this.  Harah  and  dis- 
agreeable qualities  wear  out  in  nations,  as  in  indiyidnivla, 
from  time  and  intercourse  with  the  world ;  hut  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  thuir  intrinsic  excellences.  The  vices  of 
suftuess  and  ofiuuiiuaoy  aiuk  deeper  with  age,  like  thorns 
in  the  istih.  Single  acts  or  events  often  determine  the 
fato  of  mortals,  yet  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
genoral  deserts  or  faiUngg.  3e  who  is  said  to  he  cured 
of  any  glaring  infirmity  may  he  suspected  never  to  have 
bad  it  j  and  lastly,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  mankind  improve,  by  means  of  luxury  and  civiliza- 
tion, in  social  maunera,  and  become  more  depraved  in 
what  relates  to  peraonal  babita  and  eliaractor.  There 
are  few  nations,  as  well  aa  few  men  (with  the  csceptitm 
of  tyrants),  that  are  cruel  and  voluptuous,  immeraed 
in  pleasure,  and  bent  on  inflicting  pain  on  others,  at 
the  same  time.  Ferociousness  is  the  characteristic  of 
barbarous  ages,  liceutiousness  of  more  refined  periods.' 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  exactly  how  far  the 
original  character  may  be  modified  by  the  general 
progress  of  society,  or  by  particular  circumstances  hap- 
pening to  the  individual ;  but  I  think  the  alteration  (be 
it  what  it  may)  is  more  apparent  than  real,  more  in 
conduct  than  in  feeling.  1  will  not  deny,  that  an  extreme 
and  violent  difference  of  uireumBtances  (as  that  between 
the  savage  and  civilized  state)  will  supersede  the  common 

■  Fidiiliter  didiciaae  ingenuaB  ariea 
Emollit  uiures,  iifo  eiuit  eseo  feros. 
The  same  maiim  dues  not  (jBtiiblbh  Uie  porily  of  lUDiaU  tliat 
lafurs  Iheir  mildness. 
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distiuctjcms  of  cliiu'acter,  and  prevent  certain  dispoeitions 
and  ecntimeuts  from  ever  developing  themBelves.  Yet 
with  reference  to  this,  I  would  observe,  in  tlio  first  plac«, 
that  in  the  most  opposite  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  we 
find  qualities  sbowiug  themeolvos  wliicb  we  sLould  have 
least  expected — grace  in  a  cottage,  humanity  in  a  bandit, 
sincerity  in  courts ;  and  secondly,  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
in  tlie  mixed  masa  of  human  aSaira,  the  mind  contrives  to 
lay  hold  of  those  ciitumstauces  and  mutives  wlucL  snit  its 
own  bias  aitd  confirm  il^  natural  disjiosition,  whatever  it 
may  be,  gentle  or  rongh,  vulgar  or  refined,  Bpirited  or 
cowardly,  open-hearted  or  cunning.  The  will  is  not 
blindly  impelled  by  outward  accidents,  but  selects  the 
impreHsions  hy  which  it  chooses  to  bo  govoruod,  with 
great  desterity  and  perseverance.  Or  the  machine  may 
bo  at  the  disposal  of  fortune :  the  man  is  still  his  own 
master.  The  soul,  under  the  pressure  of  eirenmstanceB, 
dues  not  lose  its  oHginal  spring,  bat,  as  soon  as  the 
presenre  is  removed,  recoils  with  doable  violence  to  its 
first  position.  1'hat  which  any  one  has  been  long 
learning  unwillingly,  ho  unlearns  with  proportionable 
eagerness  and  haste.  Kings  have  been  said  to  bo  in- 
corrigible to  cspericnco.  The  maxim  might  he  estendod, 
without  injiuy,  to  the  benefit  of  their  subjects ;  for  every 
man  is  a  king  {with  all  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  one) 
in  his  own  little  world.  It  is  only  lucky  that  the  rest  of 
the  species  are  not  answerable  for  liia  caprices  I  We 
laugh  at  the  wnminga  and  advice  of  others ;  we  resent  the 
lessons  of  adveraity,  and  lose  uo  time  in  letting  it  appear 
that  we  hare  escaped  from  ita  importunate  hold.  I  do 
not  thiidc,  with  every  assistance  from  reason  and  circum- 
stances, that  the  slothful  ever  becomes  active,  the  coward 
brave,  the  headstrong  prudent,  the  fickle  steady,  the  mean 
generous,  the  coarse  delicate,  the  ill-tempered  amiable,  or 
the  knave  honest ;  but  that  the  restraint  of  neccs&vVj  &\i\ 
appearances  onee  taken  away,  they  N^oiaii  i^^^sr  \fi*» 
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tLeir  fonneT  and  real  uluiracter  agnm : — Oncullai  non/aeu^^ 
mmmchuiii.     Moniiets,  sitimtioii,  example,  fashioD,  have  a^| 
prodigious  infliteaca  on   oxterior  deportmect.      But  d<^| 
tboj  peneti'ate  much  deeper?     The  thief  will  not  steal  1)^^| 
day ;  but  hia  having  this  command  over  himcplf  docs  no^H 
do  away  his  chiiractor  or  calling.      The  priest   cannot^ 
iiidulge  in  cortoia  irregularities ;    bnt  nnlesB  his  pnlsa 
beats  temperately  fnira  [he  first,  he  will  only  be  playing 
a  part  through  life.     Again,  the  soldier  cannot  shrink 
fi'om  his  duty  in  a  dnstai'dly  manner;  but  if  ho  has  not 
naturally  steady  nerves  and  strong  reBolutiou — except  in 
tha  field  of  battle,  he  may  be  feai'f  ul  as  a  woman,  though 
covered    with    scars    and   hononr.      The  judge   must    be 
disintorestad  and  above  suspicion  ;   yet  should  ho  have 
from  nature  an  itching  palm,  an  eye  servile  and  greedy  of 
office,  ho  will  somehow  contrive  to  indemnify  Lis  private 
conscience  out  of  his  public  principle,  and   husband  a 
reputation  for  legal  integrity,  as  a  stake  to  play  the  game 
of  political  profligacy  with  more  advantage  1     Thero  is 
often  a  contradiction  in  character,  which  is  composed  of 
varions  and  unequal  parts ;   and  hcnco  there  will  ai'ise 
an  oppearanco  of  fiekleaoss  and  inconsistency.     A  man 
may  be  sluggish  by  the  father's  aide,  and  of  a  restless  and 
imeasy  temper  by  the  mother's ;   and  he  may  favour  either  ■ 
of  these  inherent  dispositions  according  to  eirouin stances,  ' 
Bat  he  will   not   have   changed  his   character,  any  more 
than  a  man  who  somctimea  lives  in  one  apartment  of  a 
house   and  then  takes  possession    of  another,  according 
to  whim  or  convenience  changes  his  habitation.     The 
simply    phlegmatic    never    turns    to    the    truly   "  fierj 
quality."      80,  the  really  gay  or  trifling  never   becoma 
thoughtful  and  serious.     The  light-hearted  wretch  takM* 
nothing  to  heart.     Ho,  on  whom  (from  natural  careless- 
ness of  disposition)  "the  shot   of  accident  and  dart  oS 
chance  "  fall  like  drops  of  oil  on  water,  so  that  ho  bruaheH 
them  aside  with  heedleaa  ^^^Kadi  ko^  Bm^m.^  W%_  v\Ilj 
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never  be  roused  &om  liiB  volatile  indifierenro  to  meet 
inevitable  calamities.  He  may  try  to  langh  them  of^  but 
will  not  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  to  prevent 
them.  1  know  a  man  that,  if  a  tiger  w^  to  jomp  into 
hiB  room,  would  only  play  off  some  joke,  some  "  qnip,  or 
crank,  or  wanton  wile  "  npon  him.  ]Uorti£cationB  and 
digappointments  may  break  Bnch  a  pereou'e  heart;  but 
they  will  be  the  death  of  him  ere  they  will  make  him 
provident  of  the  fatnte,  or  willing  to  fot^o  one  idle 
gratification  of  the  passing  moment  for  any  consideration 
whatever.  The  dilatory  man  never  becomes  pmtctoal. 
Besolution  is  of  no  nvaH ;  for  the  very  oseence  of  the 
character  coneista  in  this,  that  the  present  impression  ia 
of  more  efGoacy  than  any  previons  resolotion.  I  have 
heard  it  Baid  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  if  he  had  to  get  a 
reprieve  from  the  gallows  for  himself  or  a  friend  (with 
leave  bo  it  spoken),  and  was  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a 
given  time  for  this  pnrpose,  he  would  be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  behindhand.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case! 
Can  you  talk  or  argue  a  man  out  of  his  hmnonr  ?  Ton 
might  as  well  attempt  to  talk  or  argue  him  oat  of  a 
lethargy,  or  a  fever.  The  disease  is  in  the  blood ;  you 
may  see  it  (if  you  are  a  curious  observer)  meandering  in 
his  veins,  and  reposing  on  his  eyelids  I  Some  of  our 
foibles  are  laid  in  the  constitution  of  our  bodies ;  others 
in  the  structure  of  onr  minds,  and  both  ate  irremediable. 
The  vain  man,  who  is  full  of  himself,  ia  never  cured  of 
his  vanity,  bat  looks  for  admiration  to  the  last,  with  a 
restless,  suppliant  eye,  in  the  midst  of  contumely  and 
contempt  ;  the  modest  man  never  grows  vain  from 
flattery,  or  unexpected  applause,  for  he  sees  himself  in 
the  diminished  scale  of  other  things.  He  will  not  "  have 
his  nothings  monstored."  He  knows  how  much  he 
himself  wants,  how  much  others  have ;  and  till  you  can 
alter  this  conviction  in  him,  or  make  him  drunk  b^ 
infusing  some  new  poison,  Bome  ceVea\iii  iclior  '-oiS*!  \ia» 
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TeinB,  you  ctinnot  make  a  coicomb  of  him.  Ho  is  too  well ' 
awure  of  tbu  truth  uf  what  has  been  said,  that  "  the  wisest 
amongBt  ns  is  a.  foul  in  Home  things,  as  the  lowet^t  oiuougHt 
men  has  some  just  uotiuns,  aud  therein  is  us  nise  as 
Socrates ;  so  that  every  uan  reacmLluH  a  Gtutiie  wade  to 
eland  against  a  wall,  or  iu  a  uiche ;  ou  one  side  it  is  a 
Plato,  an  Apollo,  a  DomosthcnoG ;  uu  tbe  other,  it  is  &i 
rongh,  nnfoiTiied  piece  of  stone.'"  Some  persons  of  myi 
aoq^iiBiiitttneo,  who  think  themselves  teres  el  rotitriilas,  audi 
anued  at  nil  points  with  perfections,  would  not  be  much 
inclined  to  give  in  to  this  sentiment,  the  modesty  of 
whit^h  is  only  equalled  by  its  sense  and  ingeunjty.  The 
man  of  sanguine  tempemment  ia  seldom  weaned  from  his^ 
OBfitlcB  in  the  air ;  nor  can  yon,  by  virtno  of  any  theory,  ^| 
con-vert  the  cold,  carefol  calculator  into  a  wild  enthusiast.  , 
A  eelf-tormentur  is  never  eatisfied,  cnnio  what  will.  Ha 
always  ajijirehenda  tho  worst,  and  is  indefatigable  in 
oonjnring  np  the  ap])arition  of  danger.  Ho  is  nneasy  at 
his  own  good  fortune,  as  it  takes  from  him  his  favourite 
topic  of  repining  and  complaint.  Let  him  succeed  to  bis 
heart's  content  in  all  that  is  reasonable  or  important,  yet 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  (and  thai  he  is  surct  to  find  out) 
in  which  ho  does  not  get  on,  this  embitters  all  the  rest, 
I  know  an  instance.  Perhaps  it  is  myself.  Again,  a 
Burly  man,  in  Mpito  of  wajning,  neglects  his  o^vn  intereat, 
and  nill  do  so,  because  he  has  more  pleoi^nre  in  dis- 
obliging you  than  in  serving  himseK  "  A  friendly  num 
will  show  himself  friendly  "  to  the  lust;  for  thuso  who  ara 
said  to  have  been  Bjioiled  by  prosperity  were  never  really 
good  for  anything.  A  good-nutiu'ed  man  never  loaea 
his  native  happiness  of  disposition :  good  temper  is  an 
estate  for  life ;  and  a  man  born  nith  uoumiou  sense  rarely 
turns  out  a  very  egregious  fooL  It  is  more  common  to 
Boe  a  fool  become  wise,  that  in,  set  up  for  wisdom,  and  be 
taken  at  his  word  by  fools.  ^V'o  freqaently  judge  of  a 
'  JS/chanlapn's  Works,  On  tlie  Scimw  oj  ii  Ctmiuiiewniit,  5. 212. 
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man's  intellectaal  jn^tetudons  bj  the  number  of  booka 
he  writes ;  of  his  eh^qoe&ce,  by  the  number  of  speeches 
he  makes ;  of  his  capacit;  for  business,  by  the  number 
of  offices  he  holds.  These  are  not  true  tests.  Many  a 
celebrated  author  is  a  known  blockhead  (between  Mends) ; 
and  many  a  minister  of  state,  whose  gravity  and  self- 
importance  pass  with  the  world  for  depth  of  thought  and 
weight  of  public  care,  is  a  laoghingstock  to  his  very 
eerrants  and  dependents.'  The  talente  of  some  men, 
indeed,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  had  a  field  to 
display  themselveB,  are  called  out  by  extraordinary  situa- 
tions, and  rise  with  the  occasion  ;  but  for  all  the  routine 
and  mechanical  preparation,  the  pomp  and  parade  and  big 
looks  of  great  statesmen,  or  what  is  called  merely  ^{Unp 
office,  a  very  shallow  capacity,  with  a  certain  immoT- 
ablenesB  of  countenance,  is,  I  should  suppose,  sufficient, 
from  what  I  have  seen.  Such  political  machines  are  not 
so  good  as  the  Mock-Duke  in  the  Honeyitwon.  As  to  f 
genius  and  capacity  for  the  works  of  art  and  science,  iJl 
that  a  man  r»ally  excels  in  is  his  own  and  incenmiimic- 
able ;  what  he  borrows  from  others  he  has  in  an  inferior 
degree,  and  it  is  never  what  bis  fame  rests  on.  Sir 
Joshoa  observes,  that  Eaphael,  in  hie  latter  pictures, 
showed  that  he  bad  learnt  in  some  meaanre  the  colouring 
of  Titian.     If  he  had  learnt  it  quite,  the  merit  would  still 

'  The  repntatton  is  not  the  man.  Yet  all  tme  Kpatation  begins 
and  enda  in  Iha  opiuioa  of  a  man's  intimiLte  Aiends.  He  it  vhat 
tliey  tbiok  him,  and  in  Ibe  laat  result  will  bo  thought  bo  by  others. 
Where  thete  ia  no  solid  merit  lo  bear  the  presBore  of  pergonal 
contact,  feme  ia  but  a  vapour  raised  by  actident  or  prejndice,  and 
will  soon  vanish  like  a  vapour  or  a  noisonie  stencli.  But  he  who 
appears  to  those  about  him  what  he  icouid  have  the  world  think 
him,  from  whom  every  one  that  approaches  him  ia  whatever  cir- 
cumstances brings  somethiog  away  lo  confirm  the  load  rumour  ol 
the  popular  voice,  is  alone  great  in  apito  of  fortune.  The  melioa 
of  friendship,  the  littleness  of  curiosity,  ia  as  severe  a  teit  ta  ^^ 
impartiality  and  enlarged  views  of  bisloij. 
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have  been  Titi&n'a ;  but  he  did  not  learn  it,  and  neru 
would.  But  his  eipresHion  (his  glury  and  his  excellcuce) 
was  what  he  bod  within  hiuiGQlf,  first  oud  hiBt ;  aod  this 
it  WOE  that  BGutod  him  on  the  pinnacle  uf  fame,  a  pre- 
eminence that  no  ortiiit,  without  an  equal  warrant  bora 
nature  and  geniua,  will  ever  deprive  hira  of.  With 
respect  to  indications  of  early  genina  for  particnlar  tiling 
I  Will  juHt  meution,  that  I  myeelf  know  an  instanoe  of 
a  little  boy,  who  could  cateh  the  hardest  tunes,  when 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  without  any  nasiHtonce 
but  hearing  them  pkyed  on  a  hand-organ  in  the  street ; 
and  who  followed  the  enjuisite  pieces  of  Mozart,  played 
to  him  for  the  first  time,  so  as  to  fall  in  like  an  echo  at 
the  close.  Was  this  accident,  or  education,  or  natural 
aptitude?  I  thiuh  the  last.  All  the  presimiptiona  are 
for  it,  and  there  are  none  against  it. 

In  fine,  do  we  not  see  how  hard  certain  early  impree- 
aions,  or  prejudices  acquired  later,  are  to  overcome  ?  Do 
WB  not  say  hahit  is  a  second  natlu'e  ?  And  Khali  we  not 
allow  the  force  of  nature  -tself  ?  If  the  real  disposition 
is  concealed  for  a  time  and  tampered  with,  how  readily  it 
breaks  out  with  the  first  excuse  or  opportunity  1  How 
soon  does  the  drunkard  forget  hia  resolution  and  con- 
strained sobriety,  at  sight  of  the  foaming  tankard  and 
blazing  hearth  I  Does  nut  the  piission  for  gaming,  in 
which  there  had  been  an  involuntary  pause,  return  like 
a  mnduGBB  all  at  once?  It  would  be  needless  to  offer 
instances  of  so  obvious  a  truth.  But  if  this  fiuperinduced 
nature  is  not  to  be  got  the  better  of  by  reason  or  prudence, 
who  shall  protend  to  set  aside  the  original  one  by  preacrip- 
tion  and  management  ?  Thus,  if  we  tui'u  to  the  charaetera 
of  women,  we  find  that  the  shrew,  the  jilt,  the  coquette, 
the  wanton,  the  intriguer,  the  liar,  continue  all  their 
lives  the  same.  Meet  them  after  the  lapse  uf  a  quarter 
or  half  a  century,  and  they  are  still  infallibly  at  their 
old  work.     No  rebuke  from  esjeiiiinoe,  no  lessons  oi 
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nuBfoTfame,  make  the  least  impression  on  them.  On  they 
go ;  aod,  in  &ct,  they  can  go  on  in  no  other  way.  Th^ 
try  other  things,  bnt  it  will  not  do.  They  are  like  fish 
out  of  water,  except  in  the  element  of  their  f&Tanrite 
vices.  They  might  as  well  not  be,  as  cease  to  be  what 
they  are  by  nature  and  cnstom.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
ohu^  his  ekin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?"  Neither  do 
these  wretched  persons  find  any  satisfaction  or  conscioiw- 
nees  of  their  power,  bnt  in  being  a  pl^ne  and  a  torment 
to  themselves  and  every  one  else  as  long  as  they  can.  A 
good  eort  of  woman  is  a  character  more  rare  than  any  of 
these,  bnt  it  is  equally  dniable,  Ziook  at  the  head  of 
Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice  in  the  boat,  holding  np  his 
fingers  as  boms  at  Cnckold's  Point,  and  ask  what  peniten- 
tiary, what  prison-discipline,  would  change  the  form  of  his 
forehead,  "vUlainotis  low,"  or  the  conceptions  larking 
within  it  ?  Nothing  : — no  mother's  fearful  warnings, — 
Dor  the  formidable  precantions  of  that  wiser  and  more 
loving  mother,  his  conntry!  That  fellow  is  still  to  be 
met  with  somewhere  in  our  time.  Is  he  a  spy,  a  jack- 
ketch,  or  an  underling  of  office?  In  troth,  almost  all 
the  characters  in  Ht^arth  are  of  the  class  of  incorrigibles ; 
BO  that  I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  some  of  them. 
Have  the  worst  of  them  been  cle^^  out,  like  the  breed 
of  noiions  animals?  Or  have  tbey  been  swept  away, 
like  loeuetB,  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolntion  ? 
Or  has  T&i.  Bentham  pnt  them  into  his  Panopticon ; 
&om  which  they  have  come  oat,  so  that  nobody  knows 
them,  like  the  chimney-sweeper  boy  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
that  was  thrown  into  a  caaldron  and  came  out  a  little 
dapper  volunteer  ?  I  will  not  deny  that  some  of  them 
may,  like  Chaucer's  characters,  have  been  modernised  a 
little;  but  I  thbk  I  could  retranslate  a  few  of  them  into 
their  mother  tongue,  the  original  honest  hlack-letter.  We 
aiay  refine,  we  may  disguise,  we  may  equivocate,  we  may 
compouud  for  our  vices,  without  getting  rii  oi  ftnem.  -,  *a  ■^«' 
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fhitign  oar  liqoois  bat  do  not  leare  off  driakii^  We 
BHf,  m  &«  ttmgadL,  took  forward  to  a  decent  and 
™«*g™*«i  ntber  Oan  •  tfaoroagli  aad  radical  re&rm. 
Or  (without  g<niig  d«^  inta  die  political  qocstion)  I  con-  ■ 
eni«  we  maj  impTOTe  tbe  mecbanism,  if  not  the  texture  ^ 
of  socae^ ;  tiMt  is,  we  maj  improve  tbe  physical  ciicam- 
■lam  II  III  of  indiridaals  and  theii  general  relationa  to  the 
Bute,  thoagli  die  internal  character,  li^  the  gtain  in 
wood,  or  the  Gap  in  trees,  that  etill  rises,  beod  them  bow 
70D  will,  may  remain  nearlj  the  same.  The  clay  that 
the  potter  nsee  may  be  of  the  same  quality,  coar^  or  fine 
in  itfiel£  though  he  maj  mould  it  into  vesBels  of  very 
diferent  shape  or  beauty.  Who  eball  alter  the  Etanuna 
of  national  character  by  any  systematic  process?  Who 
shall  make  the  French  respectable,  or  the  English  amiable? 
Yet  the  Anthor  of  The  Year  2500 '  has  done  it !  Suppose 
pablic  spirit  to  become  the  general  principle  of  action  in  ^ 
the  community — how  would  it  show  itself?  Would  it  fl 
not  then  become  the  fashion,  lite  loyalty,  and  have  its 
apes  and  parrots,  like  loyalty?  The  man  of  principle 
would  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  tbe 
tertntm  picua  iniilaiorum.  There  is  a  cant  of  democracy 
as  well  fts  of  ariBtocrftcy ;  and  we  have  seen  both  tri- 
umphant in  our  day.  The  Jaeobin  of  1794  was  the 
Anti-Jacobin  of  1814.  The  loudest  channters  of  the 
Proana  of  liberty  were  the  loudest  applnuders  of  the  re- 
stored doctrine  of  Divine  Bight.  They  drifted  with  the 
stream,  they  sailed  before  the  breeze  in  either  case.  The 
politician  was  changed ;  the  man  was  the  some,  the  very 
same  I-^But  enough  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  any  moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  view 
of  the  subject  but  one,  namely,  that  we  should  mind  onr 
nvm  business,  cultivate  our  good  qualities,  if  we  hovfi  any, 
and  ii'ritate  outeelvos  less  about  the  absurdities  of  other 
people,  which  neither  wo  nor  they  00a  help.  1  grant 
'  Mercier. 
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there  ia  Bometliiug  in  wh&t  I  have  naid  wluoh  migbt  be 

tnudo  to  glance  towards  the  doctrmes  of  original  sin, 
grace,  election,  repi'obation,  or  the  Gnostic  principle  that 
acta  did  nut  detei'niint;  the  vii'tiie  or  vice  of  the  character; 
and  iji  thuse  doctriuee,  bq  iar  as  diey  are  dedncible  bom 
what  I  have  said,  I  agree — bnt  always  with  a  boIto. 
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People  of  aonae  (as  they  ore  called)  give  themselvea  great 
and  imwari'antahle  airs  ovor  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we 
examine  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  the 
greatest  obsnrditics  have  boon  most  strennoualy  maintained 
by  these  very  persons,  who  give  themselves  out  as  wiser 
than  everyhody  else.  The  fictions  of  law,  the  quibbles 
of  school-divinity,  the  chicanery  of  politicH,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Oabalo,  the  docti'ine  of  Divine  Bight,  and  the 
secret  of  the  philosopher's  Btone,^all  the  grave  impostures 
that  have  been  acted  in  the  world,  have  been  the  contriv- 
ance of  those  who  set  up  for  oracles  to  their  neighbours. 
The  learned  professions  alone  have  propagated  and  lent 
their  countenance  to  as  many  perverse  contrudictiona  and 
idle  fallacies  as  have  puzzled  the  wits,  and  set  the  credu- 
lous, thoughtless,  unpretending  jiart  of  mankind  together 
by  the  ears,  ever  since  the  distinction  between  learning 
and  ignorance  subsieted.  It  is  the  part  of  deep  investi- 
gators to  teach  others  what  they  do  not  know  themselves, 
and  to  prove  by  infallible  roles  tha  truth  of  any  nonsense 
they  happen  to  take  in  their  heads,  or  choose  to  give  or' 
to  amuse  tha  gaping  ranltitndo.  What  every  one  felt  ai 
saw  for  himself — tho  obvious  dictates  of  eonmion  aeni 
and  humanity — such  superficial  studies  as  these  afibrde 
ft  very  insufficient  field  for  the  exercise  of  reuse"  in. 
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abstruse  pliiloBopljy,  in  the  view  of  "  the  demure,  grav^ 
looking,  spring-iiailei).  vclvot-pawed,  green-eyed  "  deBpisera 
of  populw  opinion  ;  tlieir  object  has  regularly  been,  by 
taking  post  in  the  h-rra  incognita  of  science,  to  discover 
what  could  uiit  bo  known,  and  to  eBtablisb  what  could 
be  of  no  utie  if  it  were.  HcDce  one  ago  is  employed 
in  pulling  down  what  another  with  inOnite  pomp  and 
pitinB  has  been  etriving  to  build  up  ;  and  onr  greatcGt 
proof  of  wisdom  is  to  unlearn  tho  follies  and  prejudices 
that  have  buen  instilled  into  us  by  our  predecessors.  It 
touk  ages  of  ingenuity,  of  sophistry,  and  learning,  to  in- 
corporate the  AriEtottiliau,  or  echulastic  philosophy,  into 
a  complete  system  of  absurdity,  applicable  to  all  questions, 
and  to  all  tho  pur^iosoB  of  life  j  and  it  has  taken  two 
oenturtcs  of  motaphysical  acutenosa  and  boldness  of 
inquiry,  to  take  to  pieces  the  cumbrous,  disproportioned 
editieo,  and  to  convert  the  materials  to  the  consti'uction  of 
the  moileT-n  Freitch  philosnphy  by  means  of  verbal  logic, 
self-evident  propositions,  and  undoubted  axioms — a  philo- 
HOphy  just  as  remote  frotu  truth  and  nature,  and  setting  them 
equally  at  defiance.  What  a  number  of  parties  and  schools 
have  we  in  medicine, — all  noisy  and  dogmatieal,  and 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  contempt  and  reprobation  of  each 
other  I  Again,  how  many  sects  in  religion, — all  confident 
of  being  in  the  right,  able  to  bring  chapter  and  verse  in 
support  of  every  doetrine  and  tittle  of  belief,  all  ready  to 
damn  and  excommimicato  one  another ;  yot  only  one,  out 
of  all  those  pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  and  infallibility, 
COM  bo  right ;  the  conclusions  of  all  tho  others,  drawn  with 
fiucdi  laboured  accuracy,  and  supported  with  such  un- 
bending coDBlancy  and  solemnity,  are,  and  must  be,  a, 
bundle  of  horeaios  and  errors  1  Iloiv  many  idle  schemes 
and  intolerant  practices  Lavo  taken  their  rise  from  no 
better  a  foundation  than  a  mystic  garment,  a  divining-rod, 
or  Pythagoras's  golden  thigh  1 — W  hen  Baxter,  the  cele- 
brated controversiftl  divine  and  Nonconformist  minister 
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ID  the  reign  of  Chnvlea  II.,  went  to  jivoiti-^  at  Kiililor- 
minster,  he  reguliirly  every  SiiiiHity  iiieiiitud  frinu  lliii 
pulpit  tbut  Lagjliem  una  iit«usHai-y  tu  siil  villi  mi,  uml 
roundly  aascrtod  thiiC  '' Kull  wiis  pavtKl  uitli  iiil'iiiit-i' 
skulls."  This  rooaod  tlio  iiidi)^uiiticin  of  tlio  {loiii'  woriuiii 
of  Kidderminster  so  tnucli,  tJmt  tlioy  woru  iiioliinKl  t(i  prdt 
thoir  pnmchor  ftB  ho  [itwaod  along  llio  atruots.  lUa  ki>iiI, 
hovTQver,  was  oe  gruat  an  tliuii'H,  uiid  liix  Kianiiii^  ami 
dloquenoe  greater;  uud  ha  pfitinil  nut  naiAi  turri-wiu  iif 
toxtu  upiiD  them,  and  auuh  nullioritiua  frum  j^nivu  couiioilit 
and  pious  diviutis,  that  tliu  poor  womuu  wuru  <lufoiit<iil, 
uid  forced  with  toara  in  thoir  oyoH  to  siirruiidor  tlmir 
Datanil  feelings  and  unculigbtoned  acinviutlous  to  thu 
proofs  from  reason  and  Soriptiiro  which  tlioy  did  nul 
know  how  to  answer.  Yet  tbuBuiiiitiitiiiMl.iiiifiiiiihiMticuliid 
dictates  of  nnture  iind  inatiuativu  ulliittinu  Imvu,  in  llinii' 
turn,  triumphed  ovor  all  tha  pi'ido  of  tftsuistry,  (iiid  ninrni- 
1q^  bigotry  of  Culvinifinil  We  hutr  it  aiiid,  that  l.hu 
Inquisition  would  not  have  htioii  liituly  roatorod  in  Spain 
but  for  the  infatmition  and  prejudices  of  tho  populai'o. 
That  is,  after  power  and  priestcraft  liavo  btieu  ijiHlilliiig 
the  poieon  of  Eiijierstition  nud  cniolly  into  thu  minds  ot 
the  people  for  centuries  tugothor,  lioodwiuking  their 
understiiudiugs,  and  hardening  every  fueling  of  tho  hoart, 
it  is  miido  a  taunt  and  a  triumph  over  thia  Tory  people 
fso  long  tho  crcHturoB  of  the  govei'unicjit,  carefully 
moulded  by  them  like  clay  in  thu  potter's  hands,  into 
vessels  net  ef  honour,  but  Lif  dishouour)  tliat  their  pre- 
judices fiud  misguided  zenl  are  tho  only  obstacles  that 
stand  in  tho  way  of  the  adoption  of  more  liberal  Lind 
humane  priuciples.  The  engines  and  establiHluueuta  at 
tyranny,  however,  are  the  work  of  cool,  plotting,  apocioua 
hendi),  and  not  the  spontaneous  product  <if  the  levity  and 
rashneEs  uf  tho  multitude.  It  is  a  woi'k  of  time  to  reooU' 
oile  them  to  such  abominable  and  revolting 
power  and  authority,  as  it  is  a  work  of  time  tc 
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from  their  monstrous  infatufttion.'  We  may  trace  ■ 
BpeculativB  absurdity  or  practicul  enormity  of  ttifl  kind 
into  its  tenth  or  fiftoeath  century,  supported,  story  above 
story,  gloea  upon  gloss,  till  it  mooke  at  Heaven,  and 
tramploH  upon  earth,  propped  np  ou  decreoH  and  coudoiIb 
and  synods,  and  appeals  lo  popes  and  cardiitols  and 
fathers  of  the  church  (all  grave,  reverend  men  1)  with  the 
regular  clergy  and  people  at  their  side  battling  for  it.  and 
others  below  (schismaticB  and  heretics)  oppugning  it;  till 
in  the  din  and  commotion  and  collision  of  dry  rubs  and 
hard  blows,  it  loses  ground,  as  it  rose,  centnry  by  oentury  ; 
is  taken  to  pieoce  by  timid  friends  and  detennined  foes ; 
totters  and  faUe,  and  not  a  fi'agment  of  it  is  left  upon 
another,  A  teit  of  Scripture,  or  a  passftge  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  is  for  one  whole  centuiy  "  torn  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,"  and  wrangled  and  fonght  for,  as  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Church  ;  in  the 
noxt  oentnry  after  that,  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed 
clergy.  Lutherans,  CalvinistB,  Anniniana,  get  hold  of  it, 
wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  thoir  Bdvorsaries,  and  twist 
and  torture  it  in  a  thonsand  di^roat  ways,  to  overturn 
the  abominations  of  Anti-Olirist ;  in  the  third  a  great  cabal, 
a  olamonr,  a  noise  like  the  confusion  of  Babol,  jealonaies, 
fends,  heart-btimings,  wars  in  oonntries,  divisions  in 
families,  scbiEms  in  the  Church  arise,  bocanso  this  text  has 
been  thought  to  favoui'  a  Ins  interpretation  of  an  article 
of  faith  nocoGsary  to  Ralvation  ;  and  in  the  ftnirth  century 
from  the  time  the  <iuestion  began  to  be  agitated  with  so 
much  heat  and  fniy,  it  is  discovered  that  no  Bach  text 
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'  It  appenra,  Dotwilhiitandmf;,  tluit  this  wjpliiBtfcal  apology  for 
tljo  reitomtion  of  the  Spaniah  ImiaiaitioH,  willi  the  rBTereioD  of 
BovercLgn  powt^r  into  kindly  hands,  wns  (nine  anil  spurious.  The 
power  hiia  ouce  luare  |^182<1]  revoiti'd  inUi  llie  hfln<]a  of  hu  abused 
people,  and  the  IncjuiBition   haa  bL-en  alyitishe'i. — Since  thia  nag 
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ated  in  the  genuine  copies.  Yet  all  and  each  of  these, 
Popes,  oouncilB,  fathers  of  tho  Church,  fiefomiGd  lenders, 
Lutherans,  Calvinista,  Independents,  Presbytorian,  sects, 
BchiDma,  clergy,  people,  all  believe  that  their  own  inter- 
pretation is  tho  true  sense;  that  compared  with  this  fabri- 
cated and  spurious  faith  of  theirs,  "the  pillar'd  firmament 
is  rottenness,  and  earth's  base  bitilt  on  stubble ;"  and  are 
80  far  from  being  disposed  to  treat  tho  matter  lightly,  or 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  they  do  not  proceed  on  solid 
and  indubitable  grounds  in  every  contradictioa  they  run 
into,  that  they  would  hand  over  to  the  civil  power,  to  bo 
consigned  to  a  prison,  the  galleys,  or  the  stake  (as  it 
happened),  any  one  who  demurred  for  a  single  instant  to 
their  being  people  of  sense,  gravity  and  wisdom.  Sense 
(that  is,  that  sort  of  sense  which  consists  in  pretension 
and  a  claim  to  superiority)  is  shown,  not  in  things  that 
are  plain  and  clear,  but  in  deciding  upon  douhts  and 
difScultiea ;  the  greater  the  doubt,  therefore,  the  greater 
must  be  the  dogmatism  and  the  consequential  airs  of 
those  who  profess  to  settle  points  beyond  the  roach  of 
the  Tulgar ;  nay,  to  increase  the  authority  of  such  persons, 
the  utmost  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  most  frivolous  as 
well  as  ticklish  questions,  sud  the  most  unconscionable 
absurdities  have  always  bad'  the  stontost  sticklers,  and 
the  most  numerous  victims.  The  affectation  of  sense  bo 
far,  then,  has  given  birth  to  more  folly  and  done  mora 
mischief  than  any  one  thing  else. 

Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  ho  able  to  assign  one  reason 
why  those  arts  wliieh  do  not  undertake  to  unfold  mysteries 
and  inculcate  dogmas,  generally  shine  out  at  first  with 
fnll  lustre,  because  they  start  from  the  'vantage-ground 
of  nature,  and  aro  not  boi'ied  under  the  dust  and 
rubbish  of  ages  of  perverse  prejudice.  Bibhcal  critics 
were  a  long  time  at  work  to  strip  Popery  of  her  finery, 
muffled  up  as  she  was  in  the  formal  disguises  of  interest, 
pride,  and  bigotry.     It  was  like  pealing  off  the  coats  ot 
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■n  onion,  wLich  ia  a  work  of  time  and  pnticnco.  Titian, 
OQ  tbo  other  hand  (which  our  PtotcetAnt  paiutcrs  are 
sometimcB  amazed  atj,  eaw  the  colour  of  tlio  ekia  at  onco, 
without  any  intellectual  film  spread  over  it ;  Raphool 
pniuted  the  uctiona  Bud  passions  of  men,  without  any 
indirect  process,  as  ho  found  them.  The  fine  arts, 
such  as  Tainting,  which  reveals  the  face  of  nature, 
and  Foetrj',  whicli  paints  the  heart  of  nmu,  are  tmo  and 
unsophisticated,  because  thej  ore  conversant  with  real 
objocte,  and  becaUHo  they  are  cnltivated  for  amusement 
without  any  further  view  or  inference ;  and  please  by  the 
truth  of  imitation  only.  Tet  yonr  people  of  eense,  in  all 
ages,  have  made  a  point  of  scouting  the  arts  of  painting, 
music,  and  poetry,  as  frivolous,  eifeminate,  and  worthless, 
as  appealing  to  sentiment  and  fanoy  alone,  and  involving 
no  useful  theory  or  principle,  because  they  a&rded  them 
no  scope,  no  opportunity  for  darlcetvng  Ifnowledge,  and 
setting  up  their  own  hlindneas  and  frailty  as  the  measure 
of  abstract  truth,  and  the  standard  of  imiversal  propriety. 
Poetry  acts  by  sympathy  with  nature,  that  is,  with  the 
natural  impulses,  customs,  and  imaginations  of  men,  and 
is,  on  that  account,  always  popular,  delightful,  and  at 
the  same  time  instructive.  It  is  nature  moralizing  and 
idealizing  for  us  ;  inasmuoh  as,  by  showing  us  things  aa 
they  are,  it  implicitly  teaches  us  what  thoy  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  grosser  feelings,  hy  passing  through  the  strainere 
of  this  imaginary,  wido-oxtendod  esperienoo,  acquire  an 
involuntary  tendency  to  higher  objects.  ShakcBpeoro  was, 
in  this  sense,  not  only  one  of  the  gi'eatest  poets,  but  one 
of  the  groatoBt  moralists  that  wo  have.  Those  who  read 
him  are  the  happier,  better,  and  wiser  for  it.  No  one 
(that  I  know  of)  is  the  happier,  better,  or  wiser  for  read- 
ing Mr.  Shelley's  Promctheue  UiAotind.'  One  thing  is  that 
nobody  reads  it.  And  tbe  reason  for  one  or  both  is  the  same, 
that  he  is  not  a  poet,  but  a  sophist,  a  theorist,  a  contro- 
I  Tbii  woa  writteu  in  Mi.  Sbclley'a  Ufotune. 
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venrial  writer  in  verse.  3e  gives  as,  for  represont&tioiiH 
of  things,  rhapsodies  of  words.  Ilo  does  not  lend  the 
colours  of  imagination  and  the  ornaments  of  style  to  the 
objects  of  natnre,  but  paints  gandy,  flimsy,  allegorical 
pictures  on  gauze,  on  the  cobwebs  of  his  own  brain, 
"  Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Ohiraeras  dire."  Ho  assumes 
certain  doubtful  epecnlativo  notions,  and  proceeds  t-o 
prove  tbcir  truth  by  describing  them  in  detail  as  matters 
of  fact.  This  mixture  of  fanatio  zeiil  with  poetical  licen- 
tionsncsB  is  not  quite  the  thing.  Tlio  poet  describes  what 
ho  pleases  an  he  pleases — if  ho  is  not  tied  down  to  certain 
given  principles,  if  ho  is  not  to  pioad  prejudice  and  opinion 
Bs  his  warrant  or  oxcosc,  we  are  loft  out  at  sea,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  reckless  fancy-monger  who  may  bo  tempted 
to  erect  an  ij!«e  dixit  of  his  own,  by  the  help  of  a  few 
idle  flourishes  and  extravagant  epithets,  into  an  exclusive 
Bystcm  of  morals  and  philosophy.  The  poet  describes 
vividly  and  individually,  so  that  any  general  results  from 
what  he  writes  must  be  from  tbe  aggregate  of  well-founded 
particulars  :  to  embody  an  abstract  theory,  as  if  it  woi'e 
a  given  part  of  actual  nature,  is  an  impertinence  and 
indecorum.  The  charm  of  poetry,  however,  depends  on 
the  union  of  fancy  with  reality,  on  its  finding  a  tally  in 
the  hmnan  breast;  and  without  this  all  its  tumid  efforts 
will  be  less  pernicious  than  vain  and  abortive.  Plato 
showed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  frigid  apprehension, 
"  with  eye  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,"  wlien  he 
banished  the  poets  &om  his  Eepublio  as  oorniptcrs  of 
morals,  because  they  described  the  various  passions  and 
affections  of  the  mind.  Tliis  did  not  suit  with  that  I'ro- 
crustos'  bed  of  criticism  on  which  lio  (vislied  to  stretch 
and  lop  them ;  but  Homer's  imitations  of  nature  have  Iieon 
more  popular  than  Plato's  iavorsions  of  her;  and  his 
morality  is  at  least  as  sound,  The  errors  of  nature  are 
occidental  and  poi'donabla  ;  those  of  science  arc  systeioutia 
And  incorrigible.     The  understanding  or  reasoning  faculty 
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preamnea  too  much  over  Iier  younger  sisters ;  and  yoi 
playa  as  fantoatio  tricks  ae  any  of  them,  only  with  more 
solemnity,  which  enhanoea  the  eyiL  We  have  partly 
Been  what  right  she  has,  on  the  score  of  poet  hohavioor, 
to  set  up  for  a  strict  and  unerring  guide.  The  haughti- 
uesB  of  her  pretensions  at  present,  "  full  of  wise  eaws  and 
modern  instunces,"  is  not  the  most  unequivocal  pledge  of 
her  abandonment  of  her  old  errors.  To  bring  down  thiB 
account,  then,  from  the  ancients  to  the  modems. 

People  of  sense,  tbo  self -conceited  wise,  are  at  all  times 
at  issue  with  common  sense  and  feeling,  Thoy  formerly 
dogmatised  on  speculative  mattora,  out  of  the  reach  of 
common  apprehension  ;  they  now  dogmatise  with  the  same 
headstrong  self-snfGciency  on  practical  questions,  mora 
within  the  province  of  actual  inquiry  and  observation.  In 
this  new  and  more  oiroumscrihed  career,  they  set  out  with 
exploding  the  sense  of  all  those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  as  of  too  light  and  fanciful  a  texture.  They  make 
a  cloar  stage  of  all  former  opinions — get  rid  of  the  mixed 
inodei  of  prejudice,  authority,  suggestion — and  b^iu  de  _ 
Tiovo,  with  reason  for  their  rule,  certainty  for  their  guide,  ■ 
and  the  greatest  possible  good  as  a  sine  qua  wm.  The 
modem  Panoptic  and  Christomathio  School  of  reformers 
and  reoonatmctors  of  society  propose  to  do  it  upon  entirely 
mechanical  and  scientific  principles.  Nothing  ahoit  of 
that  will  satisfy  their  scrupulous  pretensions  to  wisdom  fl 
and  gravity.  Thoy  proceed  by  the  rule  and  compass,  by 
logical  diagrams,  and  with  none  but  demonatrable  conclu- 
sions, and  leave  all  the  taste,  fancy,  and  sentiment  of  the 
thing  to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bfjtectiona  on  Ota 
Fretu-h  SeooliUinn,  That  work  ia  to  them  a  very  flimsy 
and  superficial  performance,  because  it  is  rheturical  and 
figurative,  and  they  judge  of  solidity  by  barrenness,  of 
depth  by  dryneaa.  Till  thoy  see  a  little  farther  into  it,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  it,  or  counteract  ita  influence; 
and  yet  that  were  a  task  of  some  importance  to  achisTe. 
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They  Bay  tliat  the  proportionB  nre  false,  becnnso  the 
colonriag  ie  fine,  which  is  bad  logic.  If  the;  do  not  like 
a  painted  statue,  a  florid  argument,  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  not  of  reasoning.  Some  may  conceive  that  the 
gold,  the  Bterling  liiiUion  of  thought,  ia  the  better  for 
being  wrought  into  rich  and  elegunt  fignres ;  Ihei/  »re  the 
only  people  who  contend  that  it  is  the  worse  on  that 
acconnt.  Theee  crude  projectors  give,  in  tbeir  new  plan 
and  elevation  of  society,  neither  "princes*  palaces  nor 
poor  meu's  cottages,"  hut  a  sort  of  log-honses  and  gable- 
ends,  in  which  the  solid  contoota  and  square  dimensiona 
are  to  be  ascertained  and  parcelled  ont  to  a  nicety ;  they 
employ  the  corpontor,  joiner,  and  bricklayer,  but  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  plasterer,  painter,  paper-hanger, 
upholsterer,  carver  and  gilder,  itc. ;  so  that  I  am  aiiaid, in 
this  fastidious  and  lusmdons  age,  they  will  hardly  find 
tenants  for  their  bare  wallB  and  ^eletons  of  bouses,  mn 
np  in  haste  and  by  the  job.  Their  system  wants  kaaae- 
marming ;  it  is  destitute  of  comfort  as  of  outside  show;  it 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  poverty  and  naked- 
ness. They  profess  to  set  aside  and  reject  all  compromiso 
with  the  prejudices  of  authority,  the  alluroments  of  sense, 
tbe  customs  of  tbo  world,  and  the  instincts  of  uatore. 
They  will  make  a  mau  with  a  quadrant,  as  the  tailors  at 
Lapnta  made  a  enit  of  clothes-  They  put  the  mind  into 
a  machine,  as  the  potter  puts  a  lump  of  clay  int'i  a  moidd, 
and  out  it  comes  in  any  cluiney  or  disitgreeablo  shape 
that  they  would  have  it.  They  hate  all  grace,  orna- 
ment, elegance.  They  are  addicted  to  abstruse  science, 
but  sworn  enemies  to  the  fine  arts,  TLey  ore  a  kind  of 
Puritans  in  morahi.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  race  of  the 
Iconoclasts  is  dead  with  the  dispute  in  Laud's  time  about 
image-worship  ?  Wu  Lave  just  tho  same  set  of  moon-eyed 
philoBiiphers  in  our  Anye,  wlio  cannot  hear  to  bo  dazzled 
with  the  sun  of  bt^auty.  Tliey  are  only  half-iilive.  Tliey 
can  distinguish  the  hard  edges  and  determinate  outline  of 
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things;  bnt  aro  alike  ineonBible  to  the  stronger  impulset 
of  passion,  to  the  finer  essences  of  thought.  Their  intel- 
lectuul  food  does  not  uEsimiLat^  with  the  juices  of  the 
mind,  or  turn  to  subtle  spii'it,  but  lies  a  erude,  undigested 
Leap  of  material  aubstanoe,  begetting  only  the  windj 
impertinence  of  words.  They  are  acquainted  with  thea 
form,  not  the  power  of  truth ;  they  insist  on  what  iftfl 
necoBsery,  and  never  arrive  at  what  is  desirable.  They 
refer  everything  to  ntility,  and  yet  banish  pleasure  with 
Gtoic  pride  and  cynie  slavenlinesa.  They  talk  big  ofjH 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  yet  in  tbeV 
mighty  grasp  and  eittension  of  their  views,  leave  hardly 
any  one  sonrce  from  which  the  smallest  ray  of  satisfaction 
can  be  derived.  They  have  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
plays,  novels,  amusements  of  every  kind  ;  and  this  not  eo 
much  irom  affectation  or  want  of  knowledge  as  from  sheei 
incapacity  and  wnnt  of  toate.  Show  one  of  those  men 
of  niLrrow  comprehension  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  ha 
wonders  yon  can  take  delight  in  what  is  of  no  use  :  yoU 
would  hardly  suppose  that  this  very  person  had  written  a 
book,  and  was  perhaps  at  the  moment  holding  an  argument, 
to  prove  that  nothing  is  useful  but  what  pleases.  Speak 
of  Shakespeare,  and  another  of  the  same  automatic  school 
will  tell  you  he  has  read  him,  but  could  find  nothing  in 
him.  Point  to  Hogarth,  and  they  do  confess  there  is 
Bomethiug  in  his  prints  that  by  contrast  throws  a  pleasing 
light  on  their  Utopian  eehcmcs,  and  the  future  progress 
of  society.  One  of  these  pseudo-philosophers  would  think 
it  a  disparagement  to  compare  him  to  Ansti>tle :  ha 
fancies  himself  as  great  a  man  as  Aristotle  was  in  his  day, 
and  that  the  world  is  much  wiser  now  than  it  was  in  tlia 
time  of  Aristotle.  He  would  be  glad  to  live  the  ten 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  a  year  at  a  time  at  the  end  of 
the  next  teu  ceuturios,  to  see  the  eflect  of  his  nTitingS  on 
Bocial  institutions,  though  posterity  will  know  no  mora 
than  his  contempoioi'iea  that  so  great  a  man  ever  ezis: 
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Bo  little  does  he  knovr  of  Limself  ox  the  world  I  Fersoiu 
of  his  class,  indeed,  cantiouBlj  ehut  themaelvee  tip  &0111 
society,  and  tiike  no  mure  notice  of  men  than  of  animals  ; 
and  from  their  igDorance  of  what  mankind  are,  cim  t«ll 
exactly  what  they  nill  be.  "  What  con  wo  reaaon  but 
from  what  we  knowV" — is  not  their  moEim.  Eeafion  with 
them  is  a  mathematicnl  force  that  acts  with  most  certainty 
in  the  absence  of  espoi'ience,  in  the  Tacaom  of  pure  spccn- 
latioD.  These  secure  alomuBts  and  dreaming  gnordianB  of 
the  State  aro  lihe  enpcrannnated  watchmen  enclosed  in  a 
Bentry-box,  that  never  hear  "  wlion  thieves  break  through 
and  steal."  They  put  an  oil-ekin  over  their  heads,  that 
the  dnst  raised  by  the  paBsiona  and  interests  of  the  count- 
less, ever-moving  multitude,  may  not  annoy  or  disturb  the 
clearness  of  their  vision.  They  bnild  a  Penitentiary,  and 
are  satisfied  that  Uyot  Street,  Bloomabury  Square,'  will  no 
longer  send  forth  its  hordes  of  young  dolinquonts,  "  an 
aerie  of  children."  the  embryo  performers  on  locks  and 
jwckcts  for  the  nest  generation.  They  put  men  into  a 
Panopticon,   like  a  glass  hive,  to  caiTy  on  aU  sorts  of 

handicrafts  (" So  work  the  honey-bees" — )  under  the 

omnipresent  eye  of  the  inventor,  and  want  and  idleness 
are  banished  from  the  world.  They  propose  to  erect  a 
Chriatumathic  school,  by  cutting  down  some  fine  old  trees 
on  the  clasHic  ground  where  Milton  thought  and  wrote,  to 
introduce  a  rahhlo  of  children,  who  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  poetry,  and  hifitQry,^tliftt  fine  pabulum  of 
useful  enthusiasm,  that  breath  of  immortality  infused  into 
our  youthful  blood,  that  balm  and  cordial  of  our  future 
years, — ore  to  be  drugged  with  chemistry  and  apothecaries' 
receipts,  are  to  be  taught  to  do  everything,  and  to  seo 
and  feel  nothing ; — that  tho  grubbing-up  of  elegant  arts 

'  Or  mtlier,  ns  we  libould  nnw  say,  gt.  Uileii'fl.  Tbia  property 
waa  lert  by  n  gi-ntlbmiiii.  nliuHu  nam?  waa  given  to  tlie  JiX'ality,  on 
tlir  ooriililioii  tbnl  11DTIC  but  tuTiciucDta  auilabJu  fi>r  th6  lowtibt  cluMtm 
ihaulil  bo  erected  en  it. — Kd. 
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and  polite  Htorature  tnfty  be  followed  bf  the  Bystemstio 

introduutioa  of  occninpUEliod  bnrbarisin  and  mechaaical 
qnftckery.  Such  eulighteinid  geniusca  would  pull  down 
StoQoLeuge  to  build  pig-stiea,  aud  would  convert  Weet- 
minstec  Abboj  into  a  central  Moaao  of  Correction.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  point  to  tlie  arclied  windows. 


Bhedding  a  dim,  religious  light. 


to  touch  tbe  deep,  Bolemn  organ-stop  in  their  eiiTB,  to  turn 
to  tbe  fitatne  of  Newton,  to  gazo  npon  the  eculptured 
marble  on  the  walls,  to  cull  bock  the  hopes  and  fears  that, 
lie  buried  tboro,  to  cost  a  wistful  look  at  Poot's  Comer 
(tho7  scorn  tbe  Muse  1) — all  this  would  not  stand  ono 
moment  in  the  way  of  any  of  the  schemes  of  these  retro- 
grade reformers ;  who  instead  of  being  legislators  for 
the  world,  and  stewards  to  the  intellectual  inhoritasco  of 
notions,  are  hardly  fit  tolio  parish-beadles,  or  pettifogging 
attorneys  to  a  litigated  estate !  "  Their  speech  bowrayeth 
thorn."  Tbe  loader  of  this  class  of  leasoners  does  not 
write  to  be  understood,  because  he  would  make  fewer 
converts  if  be  did.  Tbe  language  he  adopts  is  bia  own 
—  a  word  to  the  wise  —  a  teebniiad  and  convontioniJ. 
jargon,  unintelligible  to  others,  and  conveying  no  idea  ttt 
himself  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  purposely; 
cut  off  from  human  sympathy  and  ordinary  apprehension. 
Mr.  Bentbani's  writings  require  to  be  translated  into  a 
foreign  tongue  or  his  own,  before  they  can  be  read  at  all, 
except  by  tbe  adepts.  This  is  not  a  very  fair  or  very 
wise  proceeding.  No  man  who  invents  words  arbitrarily 
can  be  sure  that  he  uses  thom  conscientiously.  Thero  is 
no  choL'k  upon  liim  in  the  popular  criticism  exercised  by 
the  mass  of  readers — there  is  no  clue  to  propriety  in  the 
habitual  associations  of  his  own  mind.  He  who  pretends 
to  fit  words  to  tilings,  will  much  oftonor  accommodate  things 
to  words,  to  answer  a  theory.  Words  ore  a  measure  of 
teuth.     They  ascertain  (^intuitively)  the  degrees,  infleo- 
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tione,  aud  pon'ors  of  things  in  a  wonderful  mimiier ;  and 
he  who  Tolunturilj  deprives  bjmeolf  of  tliair  OBsifitance, 
does  uot  go  the  way  to  arrive  at  any  very  nice  or  guro 
reeulta.  Language  is  the  inediiua  of  our  commnnicatioo 
with  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  whoever  bocomes  wise, 
becomes  wise  by  sympathy ;  whoever  ie  powerful,  becomes 
EO  by  making  others  Eympatiiige  with  him.  To  think 
justly,  we  mUHt  understand  what  others  moan:  to  kuow 
the  value  of  oar  thooghts,  we  in  list  try  their  effect  on  other 
minds.  There  is  tliis  privilege  in  the  use  of  a  conven- 
tional stylo,  as  there  was  in  that  of  the  learned  languages 
— a  nmn  may  he  aa  absurd  as  he  pleases  without  being 
ridiculous.  Hia  foUy  and  his  wisdom  are  alike  a  secret 
to  the  generality.  If  it  were  possible  to  contrive  a  perfect 
language,  consistent  with  itself,  and  answering  to  the  com- 
plexity of  human  alfairs,  tlicre  would  be  some  excuse  for 
the  attempt;  hut  he  who  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of 
language,  or  of  the  complexity  of  hmnnn  thought,  knows 
that  this  is  impossible.  What  is  gained  in  formality, 
is  more  than  lost  in  force,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  Mi'. 
Bentham's  language,  in  short,  is  like  hia  reasoning,  a 
logical  apparatus,  which  will  work  infallibly  and  perform 
wonders,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  principles  aud 
definitions  are  universally  true  and  intelligible ;  hut  aa 
this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  of  much  uno  or  authority.  Thus,  the  marim  that 
"  mankind  act  from  calculation  "  may  be,  in  a  general  sense, 
true :  bnt  the  moment  you  apply  this  maxim  to  subject  all 
their  actions  systematically  and  demonstrahly  to  reason, 
and  to  exclude  passion  both  in  common  and  in  extreme 
cAses,  you  give  it  a  sense  in  which  the  principle  is  false, 
andinnhii'h  all  the  iuforancea  built  upon  it  (many  and 
mighty,  no  doubt.)  fall  to  the  ground.  "  Madmen  reason." 
But  in  what  proportion  docs  this  h<jld  g<Jod  ?  How  far 
does  reason  guide  them,  or  their  madness  err?  There  is 
■  dif&reaoe  between  reason  and  madnees  in  this  reapec'' ' 
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bat  oecording  to  Mr.  Bonthcun,  thero  cam  be  qodg  ;  for  aJl 
iDou  aut  fri:iin  calciiliUiou.  auil  ei^uaUj  so.  "  So  nuts  the 
bond."  Passion  is  liable  to  be  restrained  by  reBBon,  as 
drnnkonnesa  may  bo  changed  to  sobriety  by  some  Btrong 
motive ;  but  passion  ie  not  reason,  i.  e.,  does  not  act  by 
the  same  rule  or  law ;  and  therefore  all  that  foUowB  is, 
that  men  act  (atMiordiug  to  the  common  Henae  of  the  thing) 
either  from  piiaaiou  or  reajiou,  from  impulse  or  calculation, 
more  or  less,  na  aircumstances  lead.  But  no  sweeping, 
luetaphyaical  conclueion  uau  be  drawn  from  lienee,  as  if 
reason  were  absolute,  nud  passion  ft  mere  noneuity  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  People  in  gonoral,  or  writers 
Bpecnlating  on  human  actions,  form  wrong  jndgmenta 
concerning  them,  heiiauee  they  decide  eooUy,  and  at  a 
distance,  on  what  is  done  in  heat  and  on  tlie  spur  of  the 
occasion.  Man  is  nut  a  machine ;  nor  is  he  to  be  inoaBured 
by  mechanical  rules.  The  docisionB  of  abstract  reasou 
would  apply  to  what  men  might  do  if  all  men  were  philo- 
sophers :  but  if  all  men  were  philosophers,  there  would  be 
DO  need  of  systems  of  philosophy  1 

The  race  of  alchemists  and  visionaries  is  not  yet  eitinct; 
and,  what  is  remai-kable,  we  find  tbora  existing  in  the 
shape  of  deep  logicians  and  enlightened  legislators.  Tbey 
have  got  a  menstruum  for  dissolving  the  lead  and  copper 
of  society,  and  turning  it  to  pure  gold,  as  the  adei>t8  of 
old  had  a  trick  for  finding  tlie  philosopher's  stone.  The 
Author  of  Si,  Leon  has  represented  his  hero  as  possessed 
of  the  elixir  vitm  and  aurum  polahite.  The  Author  of  the 
PoWical  Juatiee  has  adopted  one-half  of  this  romantic 
fiction  as  a  serious  Lypotbesis,  and  maintains  the  uiitural 
immortality  of  man,  without  a  figure.  The  truth  is,  that 
persons  of  the  most  precise  and  formal  understandings  are 
persons  of  the  looHoat  and  most  estravngant  imaginations. 
Tate  from  them  their  norma  Inqaend't,  their  literal  clue, 
and  there  is  no  absurdity  into  which  they  will  not  fall 
witb  pJoflsiiro.      They  luwe  no  nienua   or  principle  of 
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jndgmg  of  that  whioh  does  not  admit  of  abeolnte  proof; 
uid  between  this  Kid  the  idleet  fiction,  they  perceive  no 
medium  :^-bs  those  utista  who  take  likenesees  with  a 
machine  are  quite  thrown  oat  in  their  colcolations  when 
iliey  have  to  rely  on  the  eye  or  hand  alone.  Feciplo  who 
«re  acoQHtomed  to  tnut  to  their  imaginations  or  feelings, 
know  how  far  to  go,  and  how  to  keep  within  certain 
limits :  those  who  seldom  exert  these  faculties  are  all 
abroad  in  a  wide  sea  of  apeculation  withoat  rudder  or 
compass,  the  instant  they  leave  the  shore  of  matter-of-fact 
or  dry  reasoning,  and  never  stop  short  of  the  last  absurdity. 
Tliey  go  all  lengths,  or  none.  Thoy  laugh  at  poets,  and 
are  themselvee  lunatics.  They  are  tho  dnpes  of  all  sorts 
of  projectors  and  impostors.  Being  of  a  busy,  meddle- 
some turn,  they  are  for  reducing  whatever  comes  into  their 
heads  (and  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  mood  and  figure  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  in  terms)  to  practice.  WhiLt 
ihey  would  scout  in  a  fiction,  they  would  set  about  real- 
ising in  sober  sadness,  and  melt  their  fortunes  in  com- 
passing what  others  consider  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
hour.  Astolphu's  voyage  to  the  moon,  in  Arioeto,  they 
criticise  sharply  as  a  quaint  and  ridiculous  burleiique : 
but  if  any  one  had  the  face  seriously  to  undertake  sucli  a 
thing,  they  would  immediately  patronise  it,  and  defy  any 
one  to  prove  by  a  logical  dilemma  that  the  attempt  was 
physically  impossible.  So,  i^in,  we  find  that  painters 
aud  engravers,  whose  attention  is  confined  and  riveted  to 
a  minute  investigation  of  actual  objects,  or  of  visible  lines 
and  surfaces,  are  apt  to  fly  out  into  all  estraviigauce  and 
rhapsadies  of  the  most  unbridled  fanaticism.  Several  of 
the  most  eminent  are  at  this  moment  Sweden borgians, 
animal  magnetista,  Ac.  The  mind  (as  it  should  seem), 
too  long  tied  down  to  the  evidence  of  sense  and  a  number 
of  trifiing  particulars,  is  wearied  of  the  bondage,  revolts 
at  it,  and  instinctively  takes  refuge  in  the  wildest  Echemea 
and  most  mngnificent  contradiutlonK  oi  e.'a  w-tfiwlwi.  IwS^ 
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Poets,  on  tho  contrary,  who  are  continuftlly  throwing  off 
the  superfluities  of  feeling  or  fancj  in  little  Bportire  stJlies 
and  short  escnreions  with  the  Muse,  do  not  find  the  want 
of  any  greater  or  more  painful  effort  of  thought ;  leave 
the  ascent  of  the  "  highest  Heaven  of  Invention "  as  a 
holiday  task  to  persons  of  more  mechanical  habits  and 
tnm  of  mind ;  and  the  characters  of  poet  and  sceptic  are 
now  often  united  in  the  same  individual,  as  those  of  poet 
sutl  prophet  were  supposed  to  be  of  old. 
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TeEBB  ia  no  saoh  thing  as  Antiquity  in  the  ordinary 

acceptation  we  offii  to  the  term.  Whatever  is  or  has  been, 
while  it  ia  paeaing,  must  bo  modem.  Tlie  early  ages  raaj 
Lave  been  barborons  in  thcmeelvcs ;  but  tLoj  have  become 
ancient  with  the  slow  and  silent  lapae  of  auccessivs  genera. 
tioDS.  The  "  olden  times  "  are  onlj  euch  in  reference  to 
ne.  The  past  ia  rendered  strange,  myatorious,  vieionarj, 
awful,  from  the  great  gap  in  time  that  ptuts  us  from  it, 
and  the  long  perspective  of  waning  years.  Things  gona 
by  and  almoat  forgotten,  look  dim  and  dull,  uncouth  and 
quaint,  from  our  ignorance  of  them,  and  the  mutubility  of 
customs.  But  in  their  day — they  were  fresh,  unimpairoii, 
in  full  vigour,  familiar,  and  gloesy.  The  CliildntJi  in  Ilia 
W"od,  and  Percy's  Retiiv,  were  once  recent  productions- 
and  AM  Bobin  Gray  was,  in  Ids  time,  a  *ery  comniou- 
ploce  old  follow  1  '  The  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
while  they  Jasted,  were  "lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vont," 
as  fresh  and  lusty  as  the  white  and  red  roses  that  distin- 
guished their  diSbrent  banners,  though  thoy  have  since 
hecome  a  hye-woiii  and  a  solecism  in  history. 

The  sun  shone  in  Julius  Ciesar's  time  just  ae  it  doea 
now.    On  the  road-side  between  Winchester  and  Salisbury 

'  This  lioUud  Qnw  Ink™  jla  place  among  ntLivr  Bpt'cimena  of 
modem -wit  in  uo  wlik'li  hoiti  from  time  f-o  litLe  inippised  on  Ihe 
uedulitf  of  the  jiublio.    It  vaa  writtan  by  Luly  Aiiu  Bom* 
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ftre  Binie  remaine  of  old  Roman  encampmcuta,  with  thes 
double  lines  uf  circuQivitllutiDii  (now  turned  into  pasturaga 
for  aLeep),  wliich  answer  exactly  to  tlia  descriptions  of 
this  kind  in  Ciesar's  Gommentaries.  lu  a  dull  and  cloudy 
atmoepiiere,  I  can  conceive  that  this  is  tho  identical  spot 
that  the  first  Cmiai  trod,  —  and  figure  to  myself  the 
delibemtu  moTumeuts  Oiiul  scarcely  perceptible  inarch  of 
diise-oui bodied  logions.  But  if  the  aua  breaks  out, 
making  its  way  through  dazzling,  fleecy  clonda,  lights  up 
the  hlui;  serene,  and  gilds  tlie  sombre  earth,  I  can  no  lungtr 
porsuade  myself  tliat  it  is  the  BBine  scene  as  formerly,  or 
transfer  the  actual  image  before  me  so  far  hs'^k.  The 
brightness  of  nature  is  not  easily  roiluceJ  to  the  lnw, 
twilight  tone  of  history;  aud  the  impressions  of  sense 
defeat  and  dissipate  the  faint  traces  of  learning  and 
tradition.  It  is  only  by  an  eflfort  of  reason,  to  which 
fancy  is  averse,  that  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  sua 
shone  as  bright,  tbat  tho  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the  earth  as 
green,  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  Bt  present.  Ho' 
ridiculous  this  seems  ;  yet  so  it  is  1 

The  dark  or  middle  ages,  whon  everything  was  hid  in 
the  fog  and  haze  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  seem,  to  the 
same  involuntary  kind  of  prejudice,  older  and  farther  off, 
tmdmoreinaccessible  ti)  tho  imagination,  than  the  brilliant 
and  well-dofined  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  Gothic 
ruin  oppears  buried  in  a  greater  depth  of  obscurity,  to  he 
weighed  down  and  rendered  venerable  with  the  hoar  nf 
more  distant  ages,  to  have  been  longer  mouldering  into 
neglect  and  oblivion,  to  he  a  record  and  memento  of  events 
more  wild  and  alien  to  onr  own  times  than  r  Grecian 
temple.'     AmadU  de  Gaul,  and  the  Seixm  OhampioM 

I  "  The  Gothic  B.n:liitectiite,  tliougU  not  bo  ancient  as  the  QruoinU 
is  more  so  to  our  iningiuntioc,  witli  wliich  the  artiat  ia  more  <oi| 
Mint'dthiin  with  absolute  ti'uth."^-Sir  Joshua  RefDoldti'a  DUcourt* 
vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

Till  1  met  with  tbiii  remnrk  in  M  oiroatiupHit  and  guaiileil  I 
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CJiri'lendovt,  with  me  (honestly  speaking)  rank  as  con- 
temporaries with  Thesoue,  Pirithous,  mid  the  heroes  o'f 
the  ftibnlona  ages.  My  imagimition  will  strotch  no  farthof 
buck  iuto  the  ^olnlIleIl(^emellt  of  time  than  the  first  traces 
S&il  rude  dawn  of  civilization  and  mighty  eoterpriso,  in 
ttither  c»Bo  ;  and  in  attempting  to  force  it  upwards  by 
the  scale  of  chronology,  it  only  recoils  upon  itsell'.  and 
dwindles  from  a  lofty  survey  of  "  the  dark  rearward  and 
abysB  of  time,"  into  a  pour  and  pimy  calculation  of  inaig- 
niHcant  cyphers.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot  go  hack  to 
any  time  mure  remote  and  di'oary  than  that  recorded  iu 
Stow'a  and  rtolinshed's  Chroukles,  unless  I  turn  to  ''  the 
wars  of  old  AssarRCUB  and  Inachna  divine,"  and  the 
gorgeous  events  of  Eastern  history,  where  the  distance  uf 
place  may  be  said  to  add  to  the  length  of  time  and  weight 
of  thought.  That  is  old  (in  sentiment  and  jMjetry)  which 
is  decayed,  shadowy,  imj)erfeet,  out  of  date,  and  changed 
frcim  what  it  was.  That  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  idea, 
which  comes  before  us  entire  and  made  out  in  all  its  parts, 
will  have  a  novel  appenranco.  however  old  in  reality,— and 
catiDot  be  impressed  with  the  romantic  and  snpci'stitioiis 
character  of  antiquity.  Those  times  that  we  can  parallel 
with  our  own  in  civilization  ^nd  knowledge,  seem  ad- 
vanced into  the  same  line  witli  our  own  in  the  order  of 
progression.  The  perfection  of  art  does  not  look  like  the 
infitncy  of  things.  Or  those  times  ore  prominent,  and.  ns 
it  were,  confront  the  present  age,  that  are  raised  high  in 
tlie  scale  of  polished  society, — and  the  trophies  of  which 
staud  out  above  the  low,  obscure,  grovelling  level  of 
barbarism  and  niaticity,  Thns,  Rome  and  Athens  were 
two  cities  set  oa  a  hill,  that  could  not  he  hid,  am.1  that 


writ'T  BB  Sir  Juahnu,  I  was  Hfraiii  of  being  chBrgeJ  with  eslra- 
va^ucti  in  some  of  the  above  UBsertioTis.  P&reanl  inti  qui  atitii 
not  iiurfra  dii-'ruiil,  IL  is  thuB  Ihiit  our  fuvonrito  Bpecnlationa  ars 
olU'ii  iicrouDtal  primdoxea  by  the  igoonint, — while  by  tbe  lenrtitd 
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evoiywhere  meet  the  retrospective  eye  of  liiatory.     It  wM 
not  the  full-grown,  articnlutetl,  thurongliljr  uccomplisliEid 
periods  of  the  worlil,  that  wo   regaxd  with  the  pity  oE_ 
rerercnco    due   to  age;    so    much    as    those  imperfecl^H 
uufurmed,  nncertnin  periods,  which  seom  to  totter  on  the 
Terge  of  nnn-eiiatenco,  to  shrink  from  the  grasp  of  onr 
foeble  imitgi nations,  as  they  cmwl  out  of,  or  relire  iuto, 
the  womb  of  time,  and  of  which  our  utmost  asdurnnce  is  to  _ 
doubt  whether  thoy  ever  were  or  nut  I  H 

To  give  some  other  in^tancea  of  this  feeling,  taken  at 
random:  Whiiiiii'jlon  and  hia  Caf,  the  first  and  favonrito 
Btiiiliea  of  my  cbiblhood,  ore,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  aa 
old  and  reverend  pereuna^^'i'S  &a  any  recorded  in  mora_ 
authentic  history.  It  must  have  been  long  bof  re  thql 
invezit'on  of  triple  bob-niajora,  that  Bow-bolls  rang  ont 
tlie'r  welcome  uever-to-be-foigi.,tlea  peal,  hailing  him 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Does  not  all  we  know 
rekiting  to  the  site  of  old  Lumlon-wall,  and  the  first  atonea^ 
that  were  laid  uf  this  mighty  metropolis,  seem  of  a  fa^^ 
older  date  (liid  in  the  lap  of  "  chaos  and  old  night")  than 
tho  splendid  and  inipuaiug  details  of  tlie  declioe  and  fall  of 
the  lioman  Empire? — Again,  the  early  Italian  pictures  of 
Ciinabne,  Giotto,  and  G-hirlandaio  are  coverod  with  the 
marks  of  nnquestionable  antiquity ;  while  the  Greek 
statues,  done  a  thonaand  years  before  them,  shine  in 
glossy,  UDdimiiiished  splendour,  and  flourish  in  immortal 
yiiulh  and  beauty.  The  latter  Grooinn  gods,  as  we  find 
them  there  represented,  are  to  all  appearance  a  race  of 
modem  fine  gontiemea,  who  led  the  life  of  honow  with 
their  fiivoiirit«  mistresses  of  mortal  or  immortal  mould, 
— were  gallant,  grateful,  well-dresaed,  and  well-spoken; 
wherens  the  Gothic  deities  lung  after,  carved  in  horrid 
wood  or  misshopen  stone,  and  woi-shippad  in  droary  waste 
or  tangled  fnrest,  belong,  in  the  mind's  heraldry,  to  almost 
as  a'  cient  a  date  as  those  elder  and  discarded  gods  of  tho 
"^      1  mythology,  Ops  ani  Uluav  wnl  old  Saturn,— thoaa 
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strange  aaiimalieB  of  earth  and  cloudj  spirit,  bora  of  tLe 
elements  aad  consaioaa  nill,  and  clothing  tliemeolvos  and 
all  things  witL  elinpe  and  furnial  being.  The  Cltnm'tde  of 
BriUe,  in  Speneor's  Fairy  Qiieeu,  bus  a  tolerable  air  of 
antiquity  in  it ;  wo  in  the  driLmatic  line,  the  GhoBt  of  ono 
of  the  old  kings  of  Ormus,  introduced  as  Prologue  to 
Fulko  Grerille's  play  of  Mimtajiha,  is  rcuaonnbly  far- 
fetched, and  palpably  obscnre.  A  monk  iu  the  PupiHli 
Calendar,  or  even  in  the  Cmitcrhmij  Tidrt,  is  a  inoru 
questionable  and  ont-of-tho-way  poisouage  than  the  Cbirun 
of  AchilleB,  or  tho  priest  in  Homer.  \\  hun  Chaucor,  in 
hia  TtoHos  aad  Creaaiila,  makes  the  Trojan  hero  invoke 
the  absence  of  light,  in  these  two  lines — 

What?  profrsstow  Ihiii  lij{l't  Iwie  for  to  etllo  : 
Qu  selle  it  hoiii  tliat  eninle  aelea  gnivu  I ' 

— he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  ;  or  at  least  I  mnch  doubt 
whether  there  was  sneh  a  prafuMaion  as  that  of  senl- 
engrnver  in  the  Trojan  war.  But  tho  dinmosa  of  the 
objects  and  the  quaintuess  of  the  allusion  throw  «8  farther 
back  into  tho  night  of  tinio  than  the  golden,  glittering 
images  of  the  Iliad,  The  TraveU  of  Anuchartis  oi'e  leas 
obsolete  at  thia  time  of  day  than  Ooryat's  Crudities,  or 
Fuller's  Wurtliiet.  "  Here  is  some  of  the  ancient  ojty," 
said  a  Boman,  taking  up  a  bnndl'ul  of  dust  from  beneath 
his  feet.  The  ground  we  tread  on  is  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, though  it  does  not  seem  so,  except  when  collected 
into  gigantiu  masses,  or  separated  Ly  gloomy  solitudes 
from  modem  uses  and  the  purpoeea  of  common  life.  The 
lone  Helvellyn  and  the  silent  Andes  are  in  thought  coeval 
with  the  globe  itself,  and  can  only  perish  with  it.  Tho 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  aro  vast,  sublime,  old,  eternal ;  bnt 
Stonehenge,  built  so  doubt  in  a  htter  day,  satisfies  my 
cspaeity  for  the  seuso  of  antiquity  ;  it  seems  as  if  as  mu'^'' 
rain  had  drizzled  on  its  grey,  withered  head,  and  it 

I'  CiaaDoer'B  Worki,  ed.  Morria,  W.  281,  Uoe  1112-13.; 
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wtitabed  oat  ab  man;  nister-nightB ;  the  hand  of  time  il 
upon  it,  and  it  has  saBtainod  the  burden  of  jeare  upon  its 
bock,  a  wonder  ftDd  a  ponderouB  riddle,  time  out  of  mind. 
without  known  origin  or  use,  baffling  fable  or  conjectiira 
the  orodulitj  of  the  ignoTant,  or  wise  men's  seareh. 

Tlion  nobleet  raoaiinieoi  of  Albinn'fl  lale, 
Wlietber  by  Mfrlin'a  nicl,  from  ScjtLia's  ahore 
To  Amber'fl  fiitnl  ])lain  Pemlragiin  bore, 
Huge  fiaiao  uf  ^iiLnt  hnnils.  tlie  miglitif  pile, 
Tentumb  LU  liritoiiB  alalu  by  Htngiat'e  guile: 
Or  Druid  priodts.  Bfiriaklei)  vrich  hnmaii  gore, 
TiiU|;ht  mid  Ihj  inaaaj  nmie  tlieir  luynlio  Inru ; 
Or  Daoisli  chiefrt,  eiuichM  nitli  6avagL-  spoil, 
To  vietury'a  idol  viiet,  end  unhewn  alirino, 
Reor'd  the  rude  benp,  or  in  tliy  liullow'd  ground 
lie])oee  tbo  kinga  of  Brutus*  i^imuiuti  line ; 
Or  here  tliose  kJDgsi  in  sdlenin  ulate  were  orown'd : 
Studious  to  trace  lliy  wiuJroua  origin, 
We  mum  on  muny  hu  ani^ient  tale  reaowu'd. 

Wartoh. 

3o  it  is  with  respect  to  ourselves  also ;  it  is  the  sense  ' 
change  or  decay  that  marks  tho  diflei'ence  between  thore 
and  apparent  progrces  of  time,  both  in  the  OTeota  of  oa 
livoe  and  the  bislory  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Impresaions  of  a  peculiar  and  accidental  natui'Q,  of  which 
few  tracea  are  left,  and  which  return  seldom  or  never,  fada^ 
in  the  distance,  and  aro  consigned  to  obscnrity, — wliil^| 
those  that  belong  to  a  given  and  definite  class  are  kept  np, 
and  assume  a  constant  and  tangible  form,  from  faniiliarity 
and  habit.  That  which  was  personal  to  myself  merely,  IH 
lost  and  confounded  with  other  things,  like  a  drop  in  the 
oce.an;  it  was  but  a  point  at  first,  which  by  its  neamc 
affected  me,  and  by  its  removal  becomes  nothing ;  while  cii 
cumstances  of  a  general  interest  and  abstract  importanc 
present  the  some  distinct,  well-known  aspect  as  ever,  and  i 
durable  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  influence.  Ou 
own  idle  feelings  and  foolish  fancies  we  get  tired  or  grow 
Mihamed  of,  as  their  novelty  wears  out ;  "  wheii  we  beuuiue 
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men,  we  pnt  away  childish  things ;"  but  the  impresijioiiB 

we  derive  from  tho  Qxeroiso  of  our  higher  fiiciiltiea  laat  ob 
long  aa  the  faculties  themselves.  They  have  ni.tliiiig  to 
do  with  time,  place,  and  ciroumstanQO ;  and  are  of  uni- 
versal applicability  and  recurrouce.  An  inoiJont  in  my 
own  history,  that  delighted  or  toi'meutod  ma  very  much 
at  tho  time,  1  may  have  long  since  blotted  frum  my 
memory, — or  have  great  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind  after 
a  certain  period  ;  but  I  can  never  forgot  tlie  first  time  of 
my  seeing  Mrs.  Siddona  act; — which  is  as  if  it  happened 
yesterday :  and  the  reason  is  because  it  hoe  been  some- 
thing for  mo  to  think  of  ever  since.  The  petty  and  the 
personal,  that  which  apjieals  to  our  senses  and  our 
appetites,  posses  away  with  the  ocoasiun  that  gives  it 
birth.  The  grand  and  tlio  ideal,  thitt  wliii^h  apjmala  to 
the  imagination,  can  only  perish  with  it,  and  roinuiua 
with  us,  unimpaired  in  ite  lofty  abstraction,  frum  youth 
to  age ;  as  wherever  we  go,  we  still  see  the  same  heavenly 
bodies  shining  over  our  hetulsl  An  old  familiar  face,  the 
house  that  we  wei'e  brought  u|i  in,  sometimes  the  scenes 
and  places  that  we  formerly  knew  and  loved,  may  be 
changed,  so  that  we  hardly  know  them  again ;  tho 
characters  in  hooks,  the  faces  in  old  pictures,  the  pro- 
positions in  Euclid,  remain  the  same  as  when  they  were 
fii'st  pointed  out  to  us.  There  is  a  continual  alteriiittion 
of  generation  and  decay  in  individual  forms  and  feelings, 
that  marks  the  progress  of  ecisteuce,  and  the  cetiseless 
current  of  our  lives,  borne  alou^  with  it;  but  this  does 
nut  extend  to  our  love  of  art  or  knowledge  of  nature.  It 
seems  a  long  time  ago  since  some  of  the  first  events  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  tho  prominent  characters  that  figured 
then  have  been  swept  away  and  succeedod  by  others ;  yet 
I  cannot  say  thai  tliis  circmnalance  has  in  any  way  abated 
my  liatrod  of  tyranny,  or  reconciled  my  understanding  to 
the  fashionable  doctrine  of  Divine  Hight.  The  sight  of 
ftn  old  newspaper  of  that  date  would  pve  one  a  fit  of  the 
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spleen  for  haJf  an  honr ;  on  tlie  other  liand,  it  i 

couftisecd,  Mr.  Burke's  Rejleetiont  on  tLia  suliject   are  as 
froeh  and  diizzllng  as  in  the  year  IT'Jl ;  mid  hie  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord  is  even   noir  oh  interesting  as  Lord  John 
EusBeU'a  Letter  to  Mr.  WiBter/orce,  which  appeared  only  ftj 
fow  weeks  back.  EphemeriO  jiulitios  and  etill  born  prodna 
tioDB  are  aiieedjly  oonsignod  to  oblivion  ;  great  principle 
and  original  works  are  a  match  oven  for  time  itself! 

We  may,  by  following  up  this  train  of  ideas,  give  some 
aocoTiBt  why  time  mna  faster  as  our  years  increase.  We 
gain  by  habit  and  experience  a  more  determinate  and 
settled,  that  is,  a  more  nnifurm  notion  of  things.  We 
refer  each  particular  to  a  given  standard.  Our  impres- 
sione  acquire  the  character  of  identical  propositions. 
Our  mngt  striking  thoughts  are  turned  into  truiema.  One 
observation  is  like  another,  that  I  made  formerly.  The 
idea  I  have  of  a  certain  ehaxacter  or  subject  is  jnet  the  — 
same  as  T  had  ten  years  ago.  X  have  learnt  nothing  sincocfl 
Tlicre  is  no  alteration  pcrce[>tible,  no  advance  made ;  so 
that  tlie  two  points  of  time  seem  to  touch  and  coincide. 
I  get  from  the  one  to  the  other  immediately  by  the 
familiarity  of  habit,  by  the  uudietiDguishing  proceaa  of 
abstraction.  What  I  can  recall  so  easily  and  mechanically 
does  not  seem  fur  off;  it  is  ccmpietely  within  my  reach, 
and  consequently  close  to  me  in  apprehension.  Z  have 
no  intricate  web  of  curious  spectdation  to  wind  or  nnwind, 
to  pose  from  one  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  to  the  other; 
no  complicated  train  uf  associations,  widch  place  on 
immeasurable  bavi-ier  between  my  knowledge  or  my 
ignorance  at  different  epochs.  There  is  no  contrast,  nflH 
repugnance  to  widen  the  interval ;  no  new  sentiment 
infused,  Kke  another  atmosphere,  to  lengthen  the  per- 
spective. I  am  but  where  I  was.  I  see  the  object  before 
me  juHt  as  I  liave  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  ideas  ara 
written  down  in  the  bi-ain  as  in  the  page  of  a  book — ■ 
toHdam  verbis  et  litetit.      The  mind  becomes  alereolgptdt, 
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By  not  going  forward  to  explore  new  regions  or  break  up 
new  grounds,  we  are  thrown  buck  more  and  more  upon 
our  past  auxuisi'ioQS  i  BJid  this  habitual  recorronce  in- 
croasas  the  facilitj  and  indifference  with  which  we  niakti 
the  imagiuary  transition.  By  thinking  of  what  has  been, 
we  change  places  with  ourselves,  and  trans[iOBe  our 
personal  identity  at  will ;  so  as  to  fis  the  slider  of  our 
improgreBsive  coatinnance  at  whutever  point  we  pleBse. 
This  is  an  advantage  or  a  dimLd vantage,  which  we  have 
not  in  youth.  After  a  certain  period,  we  neither  lose  nor 
gain,  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  our  stock ;  up  to  that 
period  we  do  nothing  else  but  lose  our  former  notions  and 
being,  and  gain  a  now  one  every  instant.  Our  life  is  like 
the  birtli  of  a  new  day ;  the  dawn  breaks  apaco.  and  the 
clouds  clear  away.  A  new  world  of  thought  and  iibsorva- 
tion  is  opened  to  our  search.  A  year  mokes  tbe  difference 
of  an  age.  A  total  nlteratinn  takes  place  in  our  ideas, 
feelings,  habits,  looks.  We  outgrow  ourselves.  A 
Beporate  Eet  of  objects,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  had 
not  a  suspicion,  engages  and  occupies  our  whole  souls. 
Shapes  and  colours  of  all  varietiea,  and  of  gorgeous  tint, 
intercept  our  view  of  what  we  were.  Life  thickens. 
Tijno  glows  on  its  aile.  Every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
gives  an  unsettled  aspect  to  things.  Tbo  world  and  its 
inhabitants  turn  round,  and  we  forget  one  change  of  scene 
in  another.  Art  woos  us ;  science  tompts  ns  into  her 
intricate  labyrinths  ;  each  step  prosonts  unlooked-for 
vistas,  and  closes  upon  us  our  backward  path.  Onr 
onward  road  is  strange,  obscuro,  and  infinite.  We  are 
Dewildered  in  a  shadow,  lost  in  a.  dream.  Oar  perceptions 
bave  the  brightness  and  the  indistinctness  of  a  trance. 
Our  continuity  of  consciousness  is  broken,  crumbles,  and 
fblls  in  pieces.  We  go  on,  learning  and  forgetting  every 
aour.  Out  feelings  are  chaotic,  confused,  strange  to  each 
jther  and  to  ourselves.  Our  life  does  not  bang  together, 
—but  BtraggHog,  disjointed,  winds  its  slow  length  along, 
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etretching  out  to  the  endleea  falnre — nnmindful  of  the 
ignorant  piiat.  We  eoeni  mimy  beiogH  in  one,  and  cost 
the  slough  of  our  exiBtence  daily.  The  birth  of  know-, 
ledge  is  the  gonoralion.  of  time.  The  unfolding  of 
eipenenoe  is  long  and  voluminous ;  nor  do  we  all  at  ono 
racover  from  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  objects  th 
distract  our  attention.  Evcrj  new  etudj  is  a  separate, 
arduous,  and  insurmountable  nndortaking.  Wo  are  lost 
in  wi>D(ier  at  the  niagHitude,  the  ilifEcuUj,  and  tho  in- 
terminable proBpeut.  We  spell  out  the  first  jeai-s  of  on 
exiittence,  like  learning  a  lesson  for  the  first  time,  who 
CTery  ailvanco  is  slow,  doubtful,  interesting;  afterwards 
we  rehearse  our  parts  hy  rote,  and  are  hardly  consciouB 
of  the  nioauing.  A  very  short  period  (from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty)  includes  the  whole  map  and  table  of 
contents  of  human  life.  From  thai  timo  we  may  bo  sai^H 
to  live  our  lives  over  again,  repeat  ourselves, — the  sam^^ 
thoughts  return  at  stated  intervals,  like  the  tunes  of  a 
barrel-organ ;  and  the  volume  of  the  universe  is  no  mo 
than  a  form  of  words  and  book  of  reference. 

Time  in  gcnoriil  is  supposed  to  move  faster  or  slower, 
as  we  attend  mnro  or  less  to  the  succession  of  our  ideas, 
in  the  same  manner  as  distance  is  increased  or  lessened  by 
the  greater  or  less  variety  of  intervening  objects.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  iu  this  respect.  Suspense,  where 
tho  mind  is  engrossed  with  one  idea,  and  kept  from 
amusing  itself  with  any  other,  is  not  only  the  most 
nucnrnfortable,  but  the  most  tiresome  of  all  things.  The 
fixing  our  attention  on  a  single  point  makes  us  more 
sensible  of  the  delay,  and  hongs  an  additional  weight 
of  fretful  impatience  on  every  moment  of  eipectation. 
People  in  country-places,  without  employment  or  artificial 
resources,  complain  that  time  lies  heavy  on  their  hands. 
Its  leaden  pace  is  nut  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of 
thought,  but  by  vacancy,  and  the  continual,  languid 
craviug  alter  excitement.     It  wants  spirit  and  vivacity 
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give  it  motion.  We  ore  on  the  watch  to  see  how  tim4 
goes;  and  it  appears  to  lag  behinil,  because,  in  the 
absence  of  objects  to  airoet  our  immediate  attention,  we 
are  always  getting  on  before  it.  We  do  not  see  its 
divisions,  but  we  feel  the  galling  preSEure  of  oacb  creeping 
Band  that  measures  out  our  bourE.  Again,  a  rapid  suo- 
cessioQ  of  external  objects  and  amusements,  wbicb  leave 
no  room  for  reflection,  and  where  one  gratification  is 
forgotten  in  the  nest,  makes  time  pass  quickly,  as  well  aa 
deligbtfaUj.  Wo  do  not  perceive  an  extent  of  surface, 
but  only  a  succession  of  points.  We  are  whirled  swiftly 
along  by  the  band  of  dissipation,  but  cannot  stay  to  look 
bdbind  us.  On  the  contrary,  change  of  scene,  travelling 
through  a  foreign  country,  or  the  meeting  with  a  variety 
of  striking  adventures  that  lay  hold  of  the  jraoginatiou, 
and  continue  to  haunt  it  in  a  waking  dream,  will  maku 
days  seem  weeks.  From  the  crowd  of  events,  the  number 
of  distinot  points  of  view,  brought  into  a  small  compaBS, 
we  seem  to  have  pasecd  tbroagb  a  great  length  of  time, 
when  it  is  no  such  thing.  In  traversing  a.  flat,  barren 
country,  the  monotony  of  out  ideas  fotiguee,  and  makes 
the  way  longer ;  whereas,  if  the  prospect  is  diversified 
and  pictureeqae,  we  get  over  the  miles  without  counting 
them.  In  painting  or  writing,  hours  ore  melted  almost 
into  minutes;  the  mind,  absorbed  in  the  eagerness  of  its 
pursuit,  forgets  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  it;  and, 
indeed,  the  clock  often  finds  us  employed  on  the  same 
thought  or  x^'U't  of  a  picture  that  occupied  us  when  it 
etruck  lout.  It  seems,  tben,  there  are  several  other 
circumstances  besides  the  number  and  distinctness  of  our 
ideas,  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  measure  of  time, 
or  in  considering  "  whom  time  ambles  withal,  whom  time 
gallops  withol,  and  whom  ho  stands  still  withaL"'     Time 

'  "  Boiolind.  Tiino  trave'B  in  dWers  faces  with  ilivotB  perBOnB ; 
I'll  tell  you  w)io  time  iiiubluB  witliiil,  whn  timo  truU  witlial.  whe 
tinie  gallopti  withal,  and  who  lie  Btauds  etill  withal. 
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wears  awn;  slowly  witli  a  mAn  in  solitary  ooufinemeiit 

not  from  the  number  or  variety  of  his  ideas,  but  from 
their  weary  sameaesB,  fretting  lilce  dropa  of  water.  The 
iinagiaation  may  dieticguiEh  the  lapse  of  time  by  the 
brilliant  variety  of  its  tints,  and  the  maoj  striking  shapes 
it  assumes ;  the  hooit  feels  it  by  the  weight  of  sodneGB, 
and  "  grim-visaged,  comfortless  despair  1" 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that  the 
fancied  shortness  of  Ufo  is  aided  by  the  apprehension  of 
B  future  state.  The  constantly  directing  our  hopes  and 
feara  to  a  higher  state  of  being  beyond  the  present, 
necessarily  brings  death  habitually  before  us.  and  deliiiei 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  we  hold  our  frail  exieteni 
BS  mountains  bound  the  horizon,  and  unavoidably  drv 
our  attention  to  it.  Thia  may  he  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  fear  of  death  was  a  loss  prominent  feature  in 
ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present;  because  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  of  a  future  state,  were  lese  frequently  impressed 
on  the  mind   by  religion    and  morality.     The   greal 
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OrlaiiiUi.  I  prj^liee,  who  doth  be  trot  withul? 

i?(H.  Mnrr}',  ho  Irdtd  hard  with  a  joung  muid  between  the 
tract  of  her  mHrriage  iind  the  doj  it  \s  ailemnized  :  if  the  mterim 
be  hut  a  Bo'nnight,  timD'a  puce  is  so  licrd  thiLt  it  secma  ILq  length 
of  eeven  yjiar. 

OtI.  Who  umblefl  time  withitl  ? 

Soi.  With  a  prieet  thiit  latka  latin,  nnd  a  rich  man  tlint  lial 
not  Vim  gout ;  for  tlie  one  skejis  easily,  beoauBe  he  CBniint  study : 
aud  the  (ither  livfa  luenily,  bemUKS  ha  fetla  no  puin  ;  the  one 
tucking  tho  hunlen  of  lenn  and  wouteful  learning ;  the  othu 
kiHiwiug  no  bullion  of  heavy  tediuua  peuurj.  Theso  time  am 
with. 

Ud.  Who  doth  ho  gnllop  withal  7 

Sot,  With  a  thiFf  In  the  gidlons  ;  for  though  be  go  aa  Bofil 
foot  am  full,  be  tlLiitka  hiiuBstif  too  soon  theru. 

Otl.  Wlio  etiya  it  still  witlial? 

B'}i.  With  lawyers  in  tiie  vacation ;  for  they  ale<^  bet' 
tenn  and  term,  aud  then  they  ptrceivo  not  how  time  movea," 
Sou  like  ll.  Act  111.  SuuDe  II.    [Dyix'a  second  Edit.j 
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progress  of  civilization  and  Becnrity  in  modern  times  has 
also  coiiBidorabtj  to  do  with  oar  prcictical  effeminocj ;  for 
tbongh  the  old  Pagans  were  not  bound  to  think  of  death 
as  a  religioos  dnty,  they  never  could  foresee  when  th^ 
should  be  compelled  to  eabmit  to  it,  aB  a  natural  necessity, 
or  accident  of  war,  &c.  They  viewed  death,  therefore, 
with  an  eye  of  speculative  indifference  and  practical 
resolution.  That  the  idea  of  nonihilatinn  did  not  impress 
them  with  the  same  horror  and  repugnance  as  it  does  the 
modern  believer,  or  even  infidel,  is  easily  accounted  for 
(though  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieio  thinks  the 
question  insoluble) '  &om  this  plain  reason,  viz.,  that  not 

'  'On  the  other  point,  namplf,  the  dark  anil  Ecpptioal  spirit 
prevalent  through  tlie  works  of  this  pout  (Lord  Byroad,  no  shall 
□nt  nav  utter  all  that  va  foi'l,  but  rather  direct  th?  notice  of  our 
ruaderA  to  it  aa  a  BiDgtil&r  phcnomonDa  in  tbo  poetry  of  the  age 
Wlioecer  h»a  studied  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Eomun  litnmtare, 
Dinst  have  been  stiuijk  with  the  eomparatiTo  disregard  and  indif- 
ference wherewith  tbo  thinking  men  of  these  eEquiaiUly  polished 
nations  oontemplated  those  suhjecta  of  darkness  and  uiyalery  which 
afford  at  some  period  or  other  of  bis  life,  so  mucli  disquiet — we  had 
almcet  said  so  much  agony,  b>  the  mind  uf  every  ri'llecting  mndorn. 
It  ia  diffli:ult  to  account  for  tbis  in  any  very  sBtiafactory.  and  we 
BUBpect  altugelhcr  iinposslblv  to  do  bo  In  any  alrictly  lugical, 
manner.  In  rending  tbe  works  of  Pliito  and  hia  Inturpretpr  Oiccro, 
we  find  tho  gurma  of  all  the  donbts  and  anKieties  to  which  we  have 
aliudud.  HO  far  as  ihene  are  oonnBetBd  with  the  Workings  of  out 
reason.  The  siiigulaTity  is.  thai  those  olouiis  of  durkiiesa  which 
bang  over  the  inloUect,  do  not  appear,  eg  far  aa  we  eun  perceive,  to 
have  thrown  at  any  time  any  very  aLirming  ahude  upon  the  ftelings 
or  tcmpEr  of  the  ancient  sceptic.  We  should  think  a  very  great 
deal  of  this  waa  owing  to  the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  hia  southern 
tancy.  The  lighter  spirits  of  antiiguity.  like  the  oiore  mercurial  of 
our  modems,  sought  refuge  in  mere  gaiety  dn  aixur  and  derision. 
The  graver  poets  and  phi]of'>pherd — and  poetry  and  pinlosopbv 
wero  in  those  days  seldom  diaanitf^ -.-built  up  some  airy  and 
beautiful  system  of  mysticiam.  each  following  his  own  devices,  and 
aniSng  the  erection  to  his  own  pwuliaritiea  uf  hope  and  inclination  ; 
and  this  being  once  aocnmpUnhed,  the  mind  api^ear^  to  havi;  fell 
quite  latisfied  with  what  it  had  dune,  nod  tc  have  rcpuued  siaiUd 
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being  taaght  from  ahil'dlioDd  a  belief  in  «.  future  stata 
of  existence  as  a  part  uf  the  creed  of  tlieir  country,  the 
Bupposition  that  thuro  was  no  auch  fate  in  store  for  tbeiu 
oouJd  not  shock  thoir  feelings,  or  confound  their  imugiuo- 
tion,  in  the  Bame  mauner  as  it  doos  with  us  vihn  bar 
been  brought  up  in  such  a  belief,  and  who  live 
those  who  deeply  cherish,  and  would  be  unhappy  withe 
a  full  coaviction  of  it.  It  is  the  Uhristian  religii;>u  alune 
that  takes  ua  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  to 
point  out  to  us  "  the  glory  herofti'ter  to  bo  revealed,"  anil 
that  makoa  us  shrink  baiuk  with  affright  from  the  precipice 
of  annihilation  that  yawns  below.  Those  who  have  never 
entertained  a  tope  cannot  be  greatly  staggered  by  having 
it  Btmck  from  under  their  feet ;  those  who  have  never 
been  led  to  oipoct  the  reversion  of  an  estate  will  not  be 
excessively  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  inberitaDQ 
has  descended  to  others. 


On  the  Difference  between  Writing  and  Speali-itt: 


Botne  tniiids  are  proportioned  to  ttmt  which  may  be  dispatched 
ai  ouee,  or  witbiri  a  sLort  rulurn  of  llniu ;  nthfre  to  tliaC  wbioh 
begins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  non  with  length  oF  pnrauit. — Bauott. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  few  persons  can   be 
found  who  speak  and  write  equally  welL     Not  only  is 
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Ibe  splendours  of  its  Band-built  Gintostic  edifiiw.  nitb  n^  mi 
Becurity  aa  if  it  bud  boon  grooved  rtud  riveted  iuto  tbo  rock  of  tgt^ 
The  mere  exeroiao  of  iDgennitj'  iu  deviaing  a  ajsttm  faruialied 
DonsoliitioD  to  its  oresitore,  or  improvers.  Lnerettus  is  a  BtrlMog 
exBujple  of  aL  tliie ;  and  it  mnj  be  averred  tiist  down  tn  tbe  time  of 
Claadian.  wbo  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  no  ela^cal 
writer  of  autiquity  do  there  occur  any  traces  of  nhal  modenia 
undi'rstand  by  Ibe  restleasuess  nnd  discomfort  of  uncerbiiiitv,  as  to 
tliM  giivcniment  of  the  world  and  the  future  destinies  nf  man.'*-r5 
Eilbiliuriih  Seviaa,  vol.  "'  pp.  96,  97.  Article,  "CMlde 
Oauto  iV. 
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DbvioDs  tbat  the  two  faculties  do  not  always  go  together 
in  the  same  proportions  :  bob  thej  are  not  naually  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.  We  find  that  the  greatest 
anthors  often  make  the  worst  companj  in  the  world)  and 
again,  some  of  the  liveliest  fellows  imaginable  in  con- 
versation or  extempore  speaking,  seem  to  lose  all  their 
Tivacity  and  spirit  the  moment  they  set  pen  to  paper. 
For  this  a  greater  degree  of  quickness  or  slowness  of 
parts,  education,  habit,  temper,  turn  of  mind,  and  a  variety 
of  collateral  and  predisposing  causes  are  necessary  to 
accoont.  The  subject  is  at  least  curiooB,  and  worthy  of 
an  attempt  to  explain  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  difference  by  familiar  examples  rather  than  hy  Einaly- 
tical  reasonings,  'llie  philosopher  of  old  was  not  unwise 
who  defined  motion  by  getting  ap  and  walking. 

The  great  leading  distinction  between  writing  and 
speaking  is,  that  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  one  than 
the  other;  and  hence  different  faculties  are  roqaiied 
for,  and  diiierent  objects  attained  by,  each.  Ho  is  pro- 
perly the  best  speaker  who  can  collect  together  the 
greatest  number  of  opposite  ideas  at  a  moment's  warning  : 
he  is  property  the  best  writer  who  can  give  utterance  to 
the  greatoHt  quantity  of  valuable  knowledge  in  the  conrae 
of  his  whole  life.  The  chief  requisite  for  the  one,  then, 
appears  to  be  quickness  and  facility  of  perception — for 
the  other,  patience  of  soul,  and  a  power  increasing  with 
the  difGculties  it  has  to  master.  He  cannot  be  dented 
to  be  on  expert  speaker,  a  lively  companion,  who  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  something  to  say  on  every  occasion  or  subject 
that  offers  :  he,  hy  the  same  rule,  will  make  a  respectable 
writer,  who,  by  dint  of  study,  can  find  out  anything  good 
to  say  upon  any  one  point  that  bos  not  been  touahed  upon 
before,  or  who  by  asking  for  time,  can  give  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  view  of  any  question.  The  one 
mast  be  done  off-hand,  at  a  single  blow :  the  other  can 
only  be  done  by  a  repetition  of  blows,  by  having  time 
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to  tbink  and  in  better.  In  apeAking,  leea  is  required  of 
jou,  if  you  only  do  it  at  once  with  grace  and  spirit :  in 
writing,  you  stipulate  for  all  tliat  yon  are  capable  o^  but 
you  havo  the  choice  of  your  own  time  and  subject.  Ton 
do  not  expect  &om  the  manufacturer  the  eame  despatch  in 
executing  an  order  that  you  do  from  a  shopman  or  ware- 
houBeman.  The  difference  of  quicker  and  sloieer,  however, 
is  not  all :  that  is  merely  a  differeoce  of  comparison  in 
doiug  the  same  thing.  But  the  writer  and  speaker  have 
to  do  thiugs  eascntittlly  dilfereut.  Besides  habit,  and 
greater  or  loss  facility,  there  is  also  a  certain  reach  of 
capacity,  a  certain  depth  or  shaltownoss,  grosauesa  or 
refinement  of  intellect,  which  marks  out  the  distinction 
between  thoso  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  shine  by  pro- 
ducing au  immediate  effect,  or  who  aro  thrown  back,  by 
a  natural  bias,  on  the  severer  researches  of  thought  and 
study. 

We  see  peTsuna  of  that  standard  or  texture  of  mind 
Uiat  they  can  do  nothing,  hut  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  : 
if  they  have  tiice  to  deliberate,  they  are  lost.  There  are 
others  who  have  no  resource,  who  caunot  advance  a  step 
by  any  efforts  or  assistance,  beyond  a  succesBful  arrange- 
ment of  commonplaces  :  but  these  they  have  alwEtyct  at 
command,  at  everyVody's  service.  There  is  [Fletcher  ?]— 
meet  him  where  you  will  in  the  street,  he  has  his  topic 
ready  to  discharge  in  the  same  breath  with  the  customary 
forms  of  salutations  ;  he  is  baud  and  glove  with  it ;  on  It 
goes  and  off,  and  he  manages  it  like  Wart  bis  caliver. 

Hghf  bi  in  but  re&aon  in  ilivinily, 

Aiid.  ELlt -admiring',  with  aa  inward  wish 

You  would  de^ifo  that  he  wcrci  ruadt>  a  pj^lato. 

Lot  him.  bLit  talk  of  aay  BtAte-affair, 

You'd  aaj  it  bad  been  all  iu  all  liia  atudf . 

Turn  bitn  lo  any  cause  of  policy, 

Tlio  Goi-dian  knot  of  it  ho  will  nulnose^ 

Fiitailiar  aa  bia  garter.     Wiieu  be  apeaRs. 

Tbo  air,  ei  obuiir'd  libertine,  ijlandB  still— 
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bat,  ero  yon  huve  time  to  answer  him,  he  ie  off  like  a  shot, 
to  repeat  the  Bame  roimded,  fluent  obBerrations  to  others : 
— &  perfect  muster  of  the  sentences,  a  walking  polemic 
wonnd  up  for  the  A&j,  a  smartly  bound  politioal  poeket> 
book!  Set  the  same  person  to  write  a  common  paragraph, 
and  he  cannot  get  through  it  for  very  weariness  :  tish  him 
a  q^uestion,  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  and  he 
stares  you  in  the  face.  Wtiat  dues  all  this  bustle,  anima- 
tion, plansibility,  and  command  of  words  amount  to  ?  A 
lively  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  a 
communicative  turn,  and  a  tolerably  tenacious  memory 
with  respect  to  floating  opinions  and  current  phrases. 
Beyond  the  routine  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  coffee- 
house criticism,  such  persons  do  not  vcntare  to  think 
at  all :  or  if  they  did,  it  would  he  so  much  the  worse  for 
them,  for  they  would  only  be  perplexed  in  the  attempt, 
and  would  perform  their  i)art  in  the  mechanism  of  society 
with  so  much  the  loss  alacrity  and  easy  volubility. 

The  most  dashing  orator  I  ever  heard  is  the  flattest 
writer  1  ever  road.  In  speaking,  he  was  like  a  volcano 
vomiting  out  lava ;  in  writing,  lie  is  like  a  volcano  burnt 
out.  Nothing  hut  the  dry  cinders,  the  hard  shell  remains. 
Tlie  tongues  of  flame,  with  which,  in  haranguing  a  mixed 
assembly,  he  used  to  illuminate  his  suhjoct,  and  almost 
scorched  up  the  panting  air,  do  not  appear  painted  on 
the  margin  of  his  works.  He  was  tho  model  of  a  flashy, 
powerful  domagugue  — a  madman  blest  with  a  fit  audience. 
He  was  possessed,  infuriated  with  the  patriotic  mania  ; 
he  seemed  to  rend  and  tear  the  rotten  carcase  of  corruption 
with  the  remorseless,  indecent  rage  of  a  wild  beast :  he 
mourned  over  the  bleeding  hody  of  his  country,  like 
another  Antony  over  tho  dead  hody  of  Ciesar,  as  if  he 
would  '■  move  tho  very  stones  of  Rome  to  riso  and 
mutiny  :"  he  pointed  ti}  the  "  Persian  abodes,  the  glitter- 
ing ttiraplos"  of  oppression  and  luxury,  with  prophetic 
exultation ;    and  like    another   Helen,  had   almost   fired 
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KnottieT  Troy  I  The  lightning  of  national  indignation 
flaebed  from  his  ejo  ;  the  workings  of  tbe  popular  mind 
were  eeon  labouring  in  bis  bosom :  it  writhed  and  swelled 
with  ita  rank  "  fraught  of  aspics'  tongues,"  and  the  poison 
frothed  over  at  hie  lipa.  Thus  qualified,  he  "  wielded  at 
will  the  fierce  democracy,  and  fnlmin'd  over "  an  area  of 
Gouls,  of  no  mean  circumference.  He  who  might  be  Baid 
to  have  "  roared  you  in  tbe  ears  of  the  groundliDgB  an 
'twijro  any  lion,  aggiftvatea  bis  voice  "  on  paper,  "  like 
any  sucking- duvo."  It  ie  not  merely  that  tbe  same  indi* 
viiiuiil  cannot  ait  down  quietly  in  his  closet,  and  prodnoe 
the  same,  or  a  coireapondent  effect — that  what  bo  delivers  ^ 
over  to  the  compositor  is  tame  and  trite  and  tedioua—thatfl 
he  cannot  by  any  means,  as  it  were,  "  create  a  soul  nnder  nl 
the  ribs  of  death  '' — but  eit  down  yourself,  and  read  one 
of  these  very  popular  and  electrical  effusions  (for  they 
have  been  published),  and  you  would  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  same  I  The  thunder-and-lightning  mixture  of  the  ■ 
orator  turns  out  a  mere  drab-coloured  suit  in  tbe  person  * 
of  the  prose-writer.  We  wonder  at  the  change,  and  think 
there  must  be  some  miatake,  some  legerdemain  trick 
played  off  upon  us,  by  wbieh  what  before  appeared  so  fins 
now  appears  to  be  so  worthless.  Tbe  deception  took 
place  be/ore;  now  it  is  removed,  "Bottom!  thou  art 
translated  I"  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  under  most  col- 
lections of  printed  speeches  that  I  have  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with,  whether  originally  addressed  to  thft 
people,  the  senate,  or  tbe  bar.  Btirke'a  and  Windham's 
form  on  exception :  Mr.  Coleridge's  Oonciones  ad  PoptUun 
do  not,  any  more  than  Mr.  Tbelwall's  TrUmw.  What  wa 
read  is  the  same  :  what  we  bear  and  see  is  different — 
"  the  selfaame  words,  but  nU  to  the  selisame  tune."  The 
orator's  vehemence  of  gesture,  the  loudness  of  the  voice, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  cooBcious  attitude,  the  inexplicable 
dumb  show  and  Doiso, — all  "  those  brave  sublunary  things 
that  Duide  his  raptures  clear," — 4U%  no  longer  there, 
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vithont  Ibese  he  is  nothing ; — his  "  fire  and  air  "  turn  to 

puddle  and  dit<:h-water,  and  tbe  god  of  eloqueiice  aud  of 
our  idolatry  sinks  into  a  uonimon  mortal,  or  an  image  of 
lead,  with  a  few  lahcls,  nicknames,  and  party  watchwords 
Btuck  in  hia  mouth.  The  trath  is,  that  these  always  made 
np  the  stock  of  his  intelleutual  wealth ;  but  a  certain 
exaggeration  and  extravagau'ie  of  manner  covered  the 
nakodnoss  and  swellud  out  the  emptineea  of  the  ma Wer  ; 
the  Bvnipathy  of  aogry  luultittidos  with  an  impassioned 
theatrical  declaimer  supplied  tho  place  of  argument  or 
vit ;  while  the  physical  animation  and  ardour  of  the 
speaker  eTAporat«d  in  "  sound  and  fur;,  signifying  no- 
thiiif.'."  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  A  popular 
speaker  (such  as  1  havo  been  here  describing)  is  like  a 
vulgar  actor  off  the  stage — take  away  his  cue,  aud  he  has 
nothing  to  Bay  for  himself.  Or  he  is  so  accustomed  to 
tho  intoxication  of  popular  applause,  that  without  that 
stimulas  he  has  no  motive  or  power  of  eiertioa  left — 
neither  imagination,  understanding,  liveliness,  common 
seuat-,  words,  or  ideas — he  is  fairly  cleared  out;  and  in 
tho  intervals  of  sober  roaeon,  is  the  dullest  and  most 
imbecile  of  all  mortals. 

An  orator  can  hardly  get  beyond  commwipiuccj ;  if  he 
does,  he  gets  beyond  his  hearers.  Tho  most  successful 
speakers,  even  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  have  not  been 
the  best  scholars  or  the  finest  writers- — aeither  those  who 
took  the  most  profound  views  of  their  subject,  nor  who 
adorned  it  with  tho  most  original  fancy,  or  the  richest 
oombinations  of  language.  Th(rse  speeches  that  in  general 
told  the  best  at  the  time,  are  nut  uow  i-eadahle.  What  were 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  chiefly  composed  ?  An 
imposing  detail  of  passing  events,  a  formal  display  uf 
official  docnments,  an  ap[>eal  to  ostablished  maxims,  an 
echo  of  popular  clamour,  some  worn-oat  metaphor  newly 
vamped  up, — some  backneyud  argument  used  for  the  hun- 
dredth, nay  thousandth  time,  to  full  in  with  the  interests, 
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the  pasBiono,  or  projndices  of  Hsteiiiag  and  cleyoted  ad- 

mirera ;— some  truth  or  falaehaod,  repeated  as  the  Shib- 
boleth of  party  time  onl  of  mind,  which  gathers  etrengdi 
from  Rjmpathy  as  it  Hpreads,  becanaB  it  ia  understood  or 
aBScnted  to  by  the  million,  and  finds,  in  the  increased 
action  of  the  minda  of  uuinburs,  the  weight  and  force  of 
an  instinct,  A  cohhomlaoh  duue  not  ieare  the  luind 
"  Bceptical,  puzzled,  and  undecidod  in  the  moment  of 
action  ." — "  it  gives  a  body  to  opinion,  and  a  permoueuce 
to  fugitive  belief."  It  operates  mechanically,  and  opens 
an  instantaneous  and  infallible  ciimmiinication  betiveen  the 
hearer  and  speakiir.  A  set  of  cant  phrases,  arranged  in 
Bounding  sitntences,  and  pronounced  "  with  good  enijiliasia 
and  discretion,"  keep  the  gross  and  irritable  hnmi.ure  of 
an  audience  in  constant  fernitutation ;  and  levy  no  tax 
the  understanding.  To  give  a  reason  for  anything  ie 
breed  a  doubt  of  it.  nhi^h  doubt  you  may  nut  r<:m<>ve 
the  soqael ;  either  because  your  reason  may  not  be  a  good 
one,  or  because  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  may 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  or  because  t'lhers  mtty  not 
be  able  to  cumprehend  it.  He  who  oflVrs  to  go  into  thB 
grounila  of  an  ocknuwledgF^d  asium,  risks  the  uuunimity 
of  the  company  '■  by  most  admired  diaorder,"  as  he  who 
digs  to  the  foundation  of  a  building  to  show  its  s  lidity, 
risks  its  fidhng.  But  a.  corumonploco  ia  enshrined  in  its 
own  unquestioued  evidence,  and  constitutes  its  own  im- 
mortal ba^is.  Nature,  it  has  been  said,  abhors  a  vacuum ; 
and  the  Huuso  of  Cumtoous,  it  might  be  said,  hates  every- 
thing but  a  cuuiraonplace !  Ur.  Bui'ke  did  not  often 
xhoek  the  prejudices  of  the  House :  he  endeavoured  to 
aecvunlfor  them,  to  "  lay  the  flattering  unction  "  of  philo- 
SOphy  "to  their  souls.''  They  could  not  endure  him. 
Yet  lie  did  not  aLtompt  this  by  dry  argument  alone  ;  he 
called  to  his  aid  the  flowers  of  poetical  fiction,  and  strewed 
the  most  dazzling  colours  of  language  over  the  Standing 
the  House.     It  was  a  double  oflence  to  them 
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an  Bggravfttion  of  the  encroachmentB  of  his  gonius.  They 
would  rathor  "  heaj-  a  cat  maiv  or  an  ailetroe  grate,"  than 
bear  a  man  talk  philosophy  by  the  hour — 


Nnt  biirah  and  crahbed,  as  dull  fools  Buppoae^ 
But  iQusicul  HB  id  Apollo^d  liita, 
Anil  a  perpetuiJ  I'eiist  of  uectitr'd  swBOt*, 
Wiiere  no  crmle  surfeit  reigns. 


He  waa  erapliatically  called  tho  DInaer-Bdt.  They  went 
out  by  nlioOita  whon  he  began  to  speak.  They  eoughed  and 
Bhuffled  him  down.  While  he  nae  uttering  some  of  the 
finest  obaervatioua  (to  speiik  in  compass)  that  ever  were 
delivered  in  that  House,  they  ivalked  out,  not  us  the  beaste 
came  ont  of  the  ark,  by  twos  and  by  threes,  but  in  droves 
and  companies  of  tena,  of  dozens,  and  scores  1  Oh!  it  is 
"  the  heaviest  etoue  which  melaucboly  cau  throw  at  a  man," 
vhen  you  are  in  tlie  middle  of  a  delicate  speculation  to 
eee  ■'  a  robusteous  periwig-pated  fellow  "  delibcratuly  take 
up  his  hat  and  walk  out.  But  what  effect  coitld  Burke's 
finest  obeervatiouH  be  eipected  to  have  on  the  Huiise  of 
Gomniuns  iu  their  corporate  capacity  ?  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  noro  originid,  rofiui^.  ciiinprehensive,  hie 
auditors  had  never  heard,  and  ossurodiy  thoy  had  never 
thought  of  them  before  :  how  then  should  thoy  know  that 
they  wore  good  or  bad,  till  they  hod  tinio  to  consider 
better  of  it,  or  till  they  were  told  what  to  think  ?  In  the 
mcautinio,  their  effect  would  bo  to  stop  die  question  : 
they  were  blanks  in  the  dobuto  ;  thuy  oould  at  bi'st  only 
be  laid  aside  and  left  ad  re/eretiJum.  WIml  does  it  signify 
if  four  or  live  persons,  at  tbo  utmost,  felt  tbeir  full  furoe 
and  fascinating  power  the  instant  they  were  delivered? 
They  would  be  utterly  unintalligible  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  persons  present,  and  tbeir  imprussion  upon  any  par- 
ticulur  individual,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  would  bo 
involuntarily  paralysed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  tlie  elbow 
of  a  country  gentleman  or  city  orator.  There  is  a  re- 
tion  in  infioueiliility  as  well  as  in  enthuBtosm ;  and  men 
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ID  society  judge  not  by  their  own  convictioDB,  but  b;  i 
pathy  with  others.  In  reading,  we  ma;  go  over  the  page 
again,  whenever  anything  new  or  questionable  "gives  us 
pause  :"  besides  we  ore  by  ouTBtlres,  and  it  is  a  loord  to 
the  uiM.  We  are  not  afraid  of  understanding  too  much, 
and  being  called  upon  to  unriddle.  In  hearing,  we  are 
(saving  the  marklj  in  the  company  of  foola;  and  tims 
pressee.  Woe  the  debate  to  be  Buepended  while  Mr.  Foi 
or  Mr.  Windham  took  this  or  that  Honourable  Memba 
aside,  to  explain  to  them  ihaljine  obtervalwu  of  Mr.  Burke's. 
and  to  watch  over  the  new  birth  of  their  understandings, 
the  dawn  of  this  new  light  I  If  we  were  to  wait  till  Noble 
Lords  and  Honourable  Gentlemen  were  inspired  with  a 
relish  for  abstruse  thinking,  and  a  taste  for  the  loftier 
flights  of  fancy,  the  business  of  this  great  nation  would 
atortly  be  at  a  stand.  No  :  it  is  too  much  to  luik  that  our 
good  things  should  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  first  person 
we  meet,  or  in  the  next  minute  after  their  disclosure  ;  if 
the  world  are  a  little,  »  very  little,  the  (viser  or  better  for 
them  a  century  hence,  it  is  full  as  much  as  can  be  modestly 
expected  I  The  impression  of  anything  delivered  in  a 
large  assembly  must  be  comparatively  null  and  void, 
unless  you  not  only  understand  and  feel  its  value  your> 
self,  but  are  conscious  that  it  is  felt  and  nndert^tood  by 
the  meanest  capacity  present  Till  that  is  the  case,  the 
speaker  is  in  your  power,  not  yon  in  his.  The  eloquence 
that  ie  effectmil  and  irresistible  must  stir  the  inert  tnoBB  of 
prejudice,  and  pierce  the  opaqncst  shadows  of  igooranoe. 
Corporate  bodies  move  slaw  in  the  progress  of  intellect, 
for  this  reason,  tliat  they  must  keep  baiik,  like  convoys, 
for  the  heaviest  sailing  vessels  under  their  charge.  The 
sinews  of  the  wisest  councils  are.  after  all,  impudenoa 
and  interest;  the  most  enlightened  bodies  are  often  but 
slaves  of  the  weakest  intellects  they  reckon  among  them, 
and  the  best  intontioned  are  but  tools  of  the  greatest 
hypocrites  and  knaves.     To  conclude  what  I  hod  to  aa. 
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on  the  ctatacter  of  Mr,  Burko's  pftrliamentary  stjle,  I 
will  JDBt  give  an  inetance  of  what  I  mean  in  of&rmiiig 
that  it  was  too  recondite  for  his  heiirerB  ;  and  it  ehall  bo 
even  in  ao  obvioue  a  thing  as  a  quotation.  Speaking  of 
tho  newfangled  French  Conetitution,  and  in  particular  of 
the  King  (Louis  XVI.)  as  the  chief  power  in  form  and 
appearaiieo  only,  he  repeated  the  famous  lines  in  Milton 
describing  Death,  and  conclnded  with  peculiar  emphaais, 

What  ttem'd  ita  head, 

Tbe  Uhenets  uf  a  kingi;  crown  hud  on. 

The  perBon  who  hoard  him  make  the  speech  said,  that, 
if  ever  a  poet'a  language  hod  been  finely  applied  by  an 
orator  to  eipreBs  hiti  thonghts  aud  make  out  hie  purpose, 
it  was  in  this  instauee.  The  passage,  I  believe,  is  not  in 
his  reported  speeohes ;  and  1  should  think,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, it  "fell  Btill-born"  from  his  lips;  while  one  of 
Mr.  Canning's  well-thumbed  quotations  out  uf  Yirgil 
would  electrify  the  Treasury  Benches,  and  bo  echoed  by 
all  the  politicians  of  his  own  standing,  and  the  tyroa  of 
hie  own  school,  from  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Upper  down 
to  Mr.  William  Ward  in  the  Lower  House. 

Mr.  Burke  was  an  author  before  ho  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament ;  he  ascended  to  that  practical  ominunce  from 
"  the  platform  "  of  his  literary  pursuits.  He  walked  out 
of  his  study  into  the  House,  But  he  never  became  a 
thorough-bred  debater.  He  was  not  "  native  to  that 
element,"  nor  was  ho  ever  "  subdued  to  the  quality  "  of 
that  motley  crew  (if  knights,  citizous,  and  burgesses.  The 
late  Lord  Chatham  was  made  fi>r.  aud  by  it.  He  seemed 
to  vault  into  his  aoat  there,  like  Hotspur,  with  the  excla- 
mation ill  bis  mouth — ''  that  Kuan  shall  be  my  throne." 
Or  lie  sprang  out  of  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Oommons, 
like  PiiUtis  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  armed. 
He  assumed  an  ascendancy  there  from  the  very  port  and 
stature  of  his  mind — from  hie  aspiring  and  fiery  tcmpet%< 
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ment.  He  yanquislied,  bocauaa  he  cnold  not  yield.  Ha 
oontrollod  the  ptirpusee  of  oLLera,  bGoaiise  he  was  strong 
ID  bis  own  obdurate  Bolf-will.  He  cunTinced  hia  foLloivera 
by  DQver  doubting  hiueelf.  He  did  nut  urgue,  but  assert ; 
he  took  what  he  ohoae  for  granted,  inetead  of  making  ft 
question  of  it.  He  was  not  a  doakr  in  movt-poinU.  5e 
seized  on  some  stronghold  in  tbo  argtiinent,  and  held  it 
fast  witli  a  convulsiTe  grasp — or  wrtistud  the  weapons  ont 
of  his  fidversarios'  hands  by  loain  force.  He  entered  the 
lists  liko  a  gladiator.  He  mode  political  controvert  a 
combat  of  personal  skill  nnd  courage.  He  was  not  for 
wasting  time  in  long-winded  dieciissiuns  with  hie  oppo- 
nents, hut  tried  to  diaami  thum  by  a  word,  by  a  glance  uf 
his  eye,  so  that  they  slionld  not  dure  to  ctjntradiut  or  con- 
front him  again.  He  did  not  wheedle,  or  palliate,  or  eir- 
oiunvent,  or  luake  a  studied  appeal  to  the  reason  or  the 
passions — be  dictated  his  opinion e  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  He  spuke  as  one  baring  auth<irity,  and  not 
OS  the  Scribes."  But  if  be  did  not  produce  such  an  eSect 
either  by  reason  or  imagination,  bow  did  be  produce  it? 
Tbo  principle  by  which  be  eierted  hia  influence  over 
others  (and  it  is  a  principle  of  which  some  speakers  that  I 
might  mention  Heem  not  to  have  an  idea,  even  in  possi- 
bility)  was  Bjmpatliy.  Ho  himself  evidently  bad  a  strong 
posseBsioQ  of  his  subject,  a  thorough  conviction,  an  intense 
interest ;  and  this  communicated  itself  from  his  manner, 
from  the  toiioa  of  hie  voice,  from  his  commanding  attitudes 
and  eager  gostures,  instinctively  aud  unavoidably  to  bis 
bearers.  Eis  will  was  Gui'cliarged  with  electrical  matter 
like  a  voltaic  battery  ;  and  all  who  stood  within  its  reach 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  shock.  Zeal  will  do  more  than 
knowledge.  To  say  the  truth,  there  is  little  knowledge, 
— no  ingenuity,  no  parade  of  individuiil  details,  not  much 
attempt  at  geueral  argument,  neither  ivit  nor  fancy  ia  bis 
epeccboe — hut  there  are  a  few  plain  truths  told  borne :  what- 
ever be  says,  be  does  not  mince  the  matter,  but  aloncbes-it 
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in  the  most  nneqiiivotnl  maoDer,  and  with   tlie  fiilleBt 

sense  of  its  impurtance,  in  clear,  ehurt.  pithy  old  English 
BCittsniies.  The  mnst  obvious  thingE,  as  he  puts  them,  read 
lilte  axioms — so  that  be  appears,  as  it  were,  the  genius  of 
oommon  sense  personified  ;  and  in  turning  to  his  »pmcheB 
yon  fancy  that  yon  have  met  with  fat  least)  one  honeet 
statesman  I  Lord  Chatham  commenced  his  career  in  the 
intrigaee  of  a  camp  and  the  buBtle  of  a  mess-room ;  where 
ha  probably  learnt  that  the  way  to  govern  others  ie  to 
make  yonr  will  your  warrant,  and  yonr  word  a  law.  If  he 
hod  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  like  Mr.  Burke,  in 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  S'lhlime  and  Beaitfifvl,  and  ia 
dreaming  over  the  ahstroct  nature  and  causes  of  thiugs,  he 
would  never  have  taken  the  lead  he  did  in  the  British 
Senate. 

Both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (though  as  opp'>Bito  to  each 
-ither  as  poBsible)  wore  essentially  speakers,  not  authors, 
in  their  mode  of  oratory.  Beyond  the  moment,  beyond 
the  occBuion,  beyond  the  immediate  power  shown,  astonish' 
ing  as  that  was,  there  was  little  remarkable  or  worth  pre- 
eerving  in  their  speeohes.  There  ia  no  thought  in  thorn 
that  implies  a  habit  of  deep  and  refined  reflection  (more 
than  we  are  accHstomed  ordinarily  to  find  in  people  of 
education)  ;  there  ia  no  knowledge  that  does  not  lie 
within  the  reach  of  obvious  and  mechauii^al  search ;  and 
as  to  the  powers  of  language,  the  uhief  miracle  is,  that  a 
source  of  words  bo  a])t,  forcible,  and  well-arruugecl,  ao 
copious  aud  unfailing,  should  have  been  found  constantly 
open  to  eipresB  their  ideas  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion. Considered  qs  written  style,  they  are  not  far  out  of 
the  common  course  of  things ;  and  perhajis  it  is  assuming 
too  much,  and  making  the  wonder  grenter  than  it  i^.  with 
a  very  natural  love  of  indulging  oui'  adrairatinn  of  extra- 
ordinary persons,  when  we  couceive  that  parliamentary 
speeches  are  in  general  delivered  withnut  any  previous 
preparation.     They  do  not,  it  is  true,  allow  of  prepora- 
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tion  at  the  moment,  but  tkej  have  the  preparation  of  tho 
procudiug  night,  and  of  tbe  night  before  that,  and  of 
niglita,  weeks,  months  and  jeiira  of  the  same  endless 
drudgerj'  and  routine,  in  guing  over  tbe  same  subjectB, 
arguwl  (with  some  paltry  difierenee)  on  the  same  groundB. 
Practice  vuikes  j>erfed.  He  who  hos  got  a  spooeh  by  heart 
on  any  parttcular  uccaeiou,  cannot  be  muuh  gravelled  for 
lock  of  matter  on  auy  aimiliir  occasion  in  future.  Not 
oniy  are  the  topics  tbe  eamo ;  the  very  same  phraeea— 
whulo  batches  of  tliem, — are  served  npaa  the  Order  of  the 
Day  ;  the  same  parliamentary  bead  roll  of  grave  iinper- 
tineuco  is  twanged  off,  in  full  cadence,  by  tbe  Honourable 
Member  or  his  Learned  aod  Honourable  Friend  ;  and  the 
well-known,  voluminous,  calculable  periods  roll  over  the 
drowBy  ears  of  the  auditore,  almost  before  they  are 
delivered  from  the  vapid  tongue  that  utters  them  1  It 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  here  ore  a  number  of 
persons  got  together,  picked  out  from  tbe  whole  nation, 
who  can  speak  at  all  times  upon  all  subjects  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  only  repeat  tbe 
same  things  over  and  over  on  the  eame  subjects, — and 
tbey  obtain  credit  for  general  capacity  and  ready  wit,  like 
Chaucer's  Monk,  who,  by  having  three  words  of  Latiu 
always  in  bis  mouth,  passed  for  a  gi-eut  scholar. 

A  few  lenrxrB  c^oade  he,  two  or  three, 
Tliut  he  had  Wrneii  out  of  eum  decrea ; 
No  wonder  in.  ho  herd  it  all  Ihe  day. 

Try  tbem  on  any  other  subject  out  of  doors,  and  see  how 
Boon  the  extempore  wit  aad  wisdom  "  will  halt  for  it." 
Bee  bow  few  of  those  who  have  distingiiished  themselvea 
in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  have  done  anything  out  of  it; 
how  few  that  have,  shine  there  I  Read  over  the  colleetions 
of  olil  Debates,  twenty, forty,  eighty,  a  hundred  years  ago; 
they  are  the  same  mutalig  iiittandig,  as  those  of  yesterday. 
You  wonder  to  see  how  little  has  been  added  ;  you  grieve 
|4hat  BO  little  has  been  lost.     Even  in  their  own  favourita 
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topics,  how  raacb  are  thej  to  saok  I  Tliej  Btill  talk  grayely 
of  tho  Sinking  Fund  in  St.  Stoplien'e  Chapel,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  esplodcd  as  a  juggle  bj  Mr.  Place  of 
Ghttring-CroBS ;  and  a  few  of  the  principles  of  Adam 
Smith,  wliich  every  one  else  had  boon  acquainted  with 
long  since,  are  just  now  beginning  to  dawn  oa  the  oolleo- 
tire  understanding  of  tho  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Instead  of  an  exubcronao  of  sumptuous  matter,  you  haye 
the  same  meagre  standing  dishes  for  every  day  iu  the 
year.  You  must  serve  an  apprenticeahip  to  a  want  of 
originality,  to  a  suEponaion  of  thought  and  feeling.  Yon 
are  in  a  go-cart  of  prejudices,  iu  a  regularly  oonstrncted 
machine  of  pretexts  and  precedents ;  you  are  not  only  to 
wear  the  livery  of  other  men's  thoughts,  but  there  is  a 
Honse-of-Gommons  jargon  which  muHt  be  used  for  every- 
thing. A  man  of  simplicity  and  independence  of  mind 
cannot  easily  reconcile  himself  to  all  this  formality  and 
mummery ;  yet  woe  to  him  that  shall  attempt  lo  discard  it  I 
You  con  DO  more  move  against  the  stream  of  custom  than 
yon  can  make  head  against  a  crowd  of  people ;  the  mob  ef 
lords  and  gentlemen  will  not  let  you  speak  or  think  but 
ea  they  do.  You  are  hemmed  in,  stifled,  pinioned,  pres^d 
to  death, — and  if  you  make  one  false  step,  are  "  trampled 
under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude  !"  Talk  of  mobs  1 
Is  there  any  body  of  people  that  has  this  character  in  a 
more  consummate  degree  than  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is 
there  any  set  of  men  that  determines  more  by  acclairiation, 
and  leas  by  deliberation  and  individual  conviction  ?^that 
is  moved  more  en  maate,  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as 
bmte  force  and  physical  number?— tiiatjndgea  with  more 
Midae  ears,  blind  and  sordid,  without  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong  1  The  greatest  test  of  courage  I  can 
oonceivo,  is  to  speak  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  heard  Sir  Francis  Burdett  say  things  there  which  I 
could  not  enough  admire ;  and  which  ho  could  not  have 
*entnied  upon  saying,  if,  besides  hia  honesty,  he  had  not 
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been  ft  man  of  fortnne,  of  &inily,  of  cL&rocter, — aye,  uid  t 
very  good-looking  man  into  the  btLrgain  1  Dr.  Johnsoa  had 
B  wiab  to  trj  bia  band  in  the  House  of  Coiaisons.  An 
elephant  might  as  well  bare  boQn  introduced  there,  in  all 
the  forma :  Sir  Willifcm  Ourtis  makes  a  better  figure. 
Either  he  ur  the  Speaker  (Onslow)  must  bavo  reaigaed. 
The  orbit  of  hifi  intellcot  was  not  the  one  in  which 
intellect  of  the  House  moved  bj  ancient  privilege, 
common  pi  aces  were  not  (ietV  commonplaces.  Ew 
Home  Tooke  failed,  with  all  bia  tact,  bis  self-possession, 
bis  ready  talent,  and  bis  long  practice  at  the  buiitings. 
He  had  weapons  of  hia  own,  with  wbicb  be  wished  to 
make  play,  and  did  not  lay  his  hand  upon  the  ostablifihed 
levers  for  wielding  tbe  Honse  of  Commons.  A  siicceasion 
of  dry,  aharp-pointod  sayings,  wbieh  come  in.  excellently 
well  in  the  pauses  or  q^uick  turns  uf  conversation,  do  not 
make  a  speech.  A  eoriea  of  drops  is  not  a  stream. 
Besides,  be  had  beon  in  the  practice  of  rallying  bia  guoals 
and  tampering  with  his  subject;  and  tbig  itonical  tone 
did  not  suit  bis  new  slination.  Ho  had  been  used  to  "  give 
bis  own  little  Senate  laws,"  and  when  he  fonnd  tbe  resist- 
ance of  the  great  one  more  than  bo  could  manage,  ho 
ehrank  hack  from  tbe  attempt,  diahearteni:d  and  power- 
less. It  is  nritbing  that  a  man  can  titlk  (the  better,  the 
worse  it  is  for  him)  unless  he  can  talk  in  trammels;  be 
must  bo  drilleil  into  the  regiment :  he  must  not  mn  out  of 
tbe  courRol  The  worse  thing  a  man  con  do  is  to  set  up 
for  a  wit  there — or  rather  (I  should  say)  for  a  hnnioriat 
—to  say  odd  ou^of-the-way  things,  to  ape  a  character,  to 
play  the  clown  or  the  wag  in  the  House.  This  is  the 
Tery  forlorn  hope  of  a  parliamentary  ambition.  They 
may  tolerate  it  till  they  know  what  you  are  at,  but  no 
longer.  It  may  succeed  once  or  twice,  but  the  third  time 
you  will  be  sure  to  break  your  neck.  Tbey  know  nothing 
of  you,  or  your  whims,  nor  have  they  time  to  look  at  a 
puppet-show.     "They  look  only  at  tbe  stop-watch,  my 
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LordF'  Wo  have  seen  a  very  lively  sally  of  this  sort 
whicb.  failed  lately.  The  House  of  ConmionH  is  the  last 
place  where  a  man  will  draw  admiration  by  malting  u  jest 
of  his  own  charocteiv  But  if  he  has  a  mind  to  moke  a, 
jest  of  humnnity,  of  liberty,  and  of  common  sense  and 
doeency,  he  will  aucceed  well  enough  I 

The  only  person  who  ever  "  hit  the  Honee  between 
wind  and  wator  "  in  this  way, — who  mnde  aport  for  the 
Members,  and  kept  his  own  dignity  (in  oni  time  at  least), 
was  Mr.  Windham,  lie  carried  on  the  traffic  in  parlia- 
mentary conundrums  and  enigmas  with  groat  edol  for 
more  than  one  season.  He  mixed  up  a  vein  of  cbaroo- 
teristic  eccentricity  with  a  BUcoesaioa  of  far-fetched  and 
curious  speculations,  very  pleasantly.  Eztremea  meet ; 
and  Mr.  Windham  overcame  the  obstinate  attachment  of 
his  hearers  to  fixed  opiniona  by  tho  force  of  paradiixeB, 
Irle  etartled  bia  bed-rid  audience  efleetually.  A  paradox 
was  a  treat  to  them,  on  the  score  of  novelty  at  least;  "the 
Bight  of  one,"  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb,  "  was  good 
for  sore  eyes."  So  Mr.  Windham  humoured  thorn  in  the 
thing  for  once.  Ho  took  all  aorta  of  commonly-reoeived 
doctrines  and  notions  (with  an  uuderBtood  reeerve) — 
reversed  them,  and  set  Up  a  fimeiful  theory  of  his  own 
instead.  The  clmugos  were  like  thoso  in  a  pantomime. 
Ask  the  first  old  woman  you  meet  her  opinion  on  any 
subject,  and  you  cnuld  get  at  the  stnteemBn's  ;  for  his 
would  be  just  the  contrary.  He  would  be  wiser  than  the 
old  woman  at  any  rate.  If  a.  thing  Lad  been  thought 
cruel,  be  would  prove  that  it  wbs  humane ;  if  barbarous, 
manly ;  if  wise,  foolish ;  if  sense,  nonsense.  His  creed 
was  the  antithesis  of  common  sense,  loyalty  excepted. 
Economy  be  could  torn  into  ridicule,  "  as  a  saving  uf 
cheesO'paringH  and  candle-ends ;" — and  total  failure  was 
with  him  "  negative  success."  He  hod  no  occasion,  in 
thus  setting  up  for  original  thinking,  to  inq^uire  into  the 
trnth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition,  but  to  ascertain 
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whether  it  was  correntlf  helieTed  in,  anil  then  to  coutradict 
it  point-blank.  He  made  the  vnlgor  prejuiiices  of  othera 
" servile  ministers"  to  his  own  solecism.  It  wns  not  enay 
always  to  say  whether  ho  was  in  jest  or  earnest— bnt  be 
contrived  to  hit<;h  his  eitravaganaee  into  the  midst  of  some 
grare  debate;  the  Honse  had  their  hiiigh  for  nothing; 
the  question  got  into  shape  agiiin,  and  Mr.  Windham  wi 
allowed  to  have  been  naore  hrilliunl  than  ever.' 

Mr.  Windham  was,  I  have  heard,  a  silent  man 
oompan;.  Indeed  his  whole  style  was  an  artificial  and 
studied  imitation,  or  capricious  caricature  of  Burke's  bold, 
natural,  discursive  manner.  This  did  not  imply  nmcfa 
BpontaoQOUB  power  or  fertility  of  invention :  he  was  an 
intellectual  posture-master,  rather  tban  a  man  of  real 
elasticity  and  vigour  of  mind.  Mr.  Pitt  was  also,  I 
believe,  somewhat  taciturn  and  reserved.  There  was 
nothing  clearly  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches  to 
oonnei:t  with  the  ordinary  topics  of  dieconrse,  or  with  any 
given  aspect  of  human  life.  One  would  expect  him  to  be 
quite  aa  mnoh  in  the  clonds  as  the  antomaton  choss-player, 
or  the  last  new  Opera-singer.  Mr.  Fox  said  little  in 
private,  and  complained  that  in  writing  he  had  no  style. 
80  (to  compare  great  things  with  small)  Jack  Davies,  the 
□nrivalled  racket-player,  never  said  anything  at  all  in 
company,  and  was  what  is  nnderstood  by  a  modest  moDi 
When  the  racket  was  out  of  his  hand,  his  occupation, 
hia  delight,  his  glory  —  that  which  he  eroelled  all 
mankind  in  —  was  gone  t  80  when  Mr.  Fox  had  no 
'longer  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  debate,  with  the  floor  dt 
Saint  Stephen's  for  a  stage,  and  the  world  for  spectaton 
'  It  muat  be  ernnted,  however,  that  there  wna  something 
piquanl  and  provoking  in  hia  maaner  of  "  miJiiiig  the  worse  appew 
the  Wtter  reuaon."  In  keeping  off  the  ill  odnur  or  a  bad  oauae,  he 
applied  hartahom  and  burnt  reathera  (o  the  offended  aaaae  ;  and  did 
uot.  like  Mr.  Csuning,  treat  us  with  tha  Taded  flowera  of  hia  oratoryi 
like  the  faint  amell  of  a  peKumer's  sliup,  or  try  to  make  Govemioonl 
'■  loTO-lucks  "  of  desd  men's  hair  I 
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of  tile  game,  it  is  h&rdl;  to  be  Hondered  at  that  bo  fslt  ■ 
little  at  a  lose — without  his  usual  train  of  anbjecta,  the 
samo  crowd  of  associtttions,  the  same  spirit  of  coiiiputition, 
or  stimulus  to  eitraordJDarj  exertion.  The  excitement  of 
leading  in  the  Houso  of  Commons  (which,  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  attention  and  applause  that  fuUowB,  is  a 
Bort  of  whiepering  gollGry  to  all  Europe^  must  act  upon 
the  brain  like  braudj  or  laudauiim  upon  the  stomach  ; 
and  must,  in  must  cases,  produce  the  t^amo  debilitating 
effects  after wiLi'ds.  A  man's  faculties  must  be  quite 
exhausted,  his  virtue  gone  out  of  him.  That  anj  one 
Bocustomed  all  his  life  to  the  tributar/  roar  of  applanse 
from  the  groat  ciiuncil  of  the  nation,  should  think  of 
dieting  hiinself  with  the  prospect  of  poetiiiimous  fame  as  an 
author,  is  like  oSering  acontinncid  dram-drinker  a  gloss  of 
fair  water  for  his  morning's  draught,  Charles  Fox  is  not 
to  bo  blamed  fur  having  written  an  indilFureiit  history  of 
James  LL,  but  for  having  written  a  history  at  all.  It  was 
not  his  business  to  write  a  history — his  business  was  WJt 
In  have  made  niiy  iiiore  Coalitions  !  But  he  fuuiid  writing 
BO  dull,  he  thougijt  it  better  tn  be  a  colleague  of  Lord 
Grenvillel  He  did  not  wont  style  (to  saj  so  is  nonsense, 
because  Ibe  atjle  of  hia  speeches  was  just  and  fine) — ho 
wanted  a  sound  in  g-huarii  in  the  ear  of  posterity  to  try  his 
periods  upon.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Oommnns 
in  the  morning,  and  tried  to  make  a  speeoh  fasting,  when 
there  was  nobody  to  hear  him,  ho  might  have  been  equally 
disconcerted  at  his  want  of  style.  The  habit  of  speaking' 
is  the  habit  of  being  heard,  and  of  waoting  to  bo  heard; 
the  hahit  of  writing  is  the  habit  of  tliinkiiig  aloud,  but 
without  the  help  of  an  echo.  The  orator  sees  his  subject  in 
the  eager  looks  of  his  auditors;  and  feels  douhly  cuuscinna, 
donblyimpresaed  with  it  in  the  glow  of  their 'sympathy;  the 
anthor  can  only  look  for  encom'agement  in  a  blank  piece  of 
p»par.  The  orator  feels  the  impulse  of  popular  enthusiasm, 

like  prood  soob  nuder  him  ; 
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the  only  Pegasus  the  writer  hfia  to  boast,  is  tho  hobby- 

hoiB@  of  his  own  thoughts  and  fancies.  How  is  ho  to  get 
on,  tlien  ?  rroiu  the  lash  of  necessity.  Wo  ftccordingly 
Beo  persons  of  rank  an<l  fortnue  continually  volunteer  into 
the  sorvico  of  oratory— and  the  State;  but  we  hare  few 
(luthora  who  aro  not  paid  by  the  sheet  1  I  myself  haTa 
hoard  Charles  Fox  engaged  in  familiar  conversation.  It 
was  in  the  Lonvro.  He  was  deacrihing  the  pictaros  to 
two  persona  that  were  with  him.  Ho  spoko  rapidly,  bat 
Tory  uuQifectedly.  I  remember  his  saying — "  All  thoaO 
bines  and  greens  and  reds  are  the  Gneroinos ;  you  may 
know  them  by  tlie  colonra."  He  set  Opie  right  as  tO 
Domenichino's  Saint  Jerome.  "  Yon  will  find,"  he  said, 
'■  though  yon  may  not  be  etroek  with  it  at  first,  that  thoro 
is  a  great  ileal  of  truth  and  good  sense  in  that  pictnre." 
There  was  a  person  st  one  time  a  good  deal  with  Mx.  Fos,  fl 
who,  when  the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  asked  on  any  ^ 
subject,  very  frequently  interposed  to  give  the  answer. 
This  sort  of  tantalizing  interruption  was  ingenioiiBly 
enough  compared  by  some,  one,  to  walking  np  Lndgata- 
hill,  and  having  the  spire  of  St.  Martin's  constantly 
getting  in.  yonr  way,  when  you  wish  to  see  the  dome  nf 
Bt  Paul's!  Boi'ke,  it  is  said,  conversed  as  he  spoke  in 
publie,  Bud  as  he  wrote.  Ho  was  commnnicative,  diffuse, 
magnificent.  "  What  is  the  use,"  said  Mr.  Fox  to  t, 
friend,  "of  Sheridan's  trying  to  swell  himself  out  in  this 
maimer,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable  ?" — alluding  to  his 
speech  on  Wai'ren  Hastings's  triaL  "  It  is  very  well  for 
Burke  to  express  himself  in  that  figurative  way.  It  is 
natural  to  him  ;  he  talks  so  to  his  wife,  to  his  servants,  to 
hia  children ;  bnt  as  for  Sheridan,  ho  either  never  opens 
his  month  at  all,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  to  utter  some  joke- 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  affect  these  Oricnlnlittms." 
Burke  once  came  into  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's  painting- 
room,  when  one  oi  his  pupils  was  sitting  for  one  of  the 
■ons  of  Count  Ugolino  ;  this  gentleman  was  personallj 
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introdneod  to  bim;— "Abl  &ea,"  uid  Barks,  "I  find 
thftt  Ur.  N<»ihoote  bos  not  only  a  head  that  would  do  for 
TitiAn  to  pniiit,  bat  is  himeelf  a  painter."  At  another 
time,  he  ctune  in  irhcn  Goldsmith  was  there,  and  poured 
foilli  each  a  torrent  of  violent  perBonul  abuee  ft^Biiiist 
the  King,  tbmt  they  gut  to  high  words,  nnd  GohlKUiith 
threattiniid  hilcavD  tlienxmif  he  did  not  dcsieL  Goldsmith 
bore  testimony  to  bis  powera  of  converBation.  Speaking 
«t  Jahneun,  ho  (taid,  "  Does  he  wind  into  a,  enbject  like  a 
serpent,  as  Barkc  doeaV"  With  respect  to  bis  fiicility  in 
«ouipnBition,  there  are  contradictory  accounts.  It  has 
been  Etatad  by  Home,  tliiU  he  n-rute  out  a  plain  uketcb  first, 
like  A  gort  of  dead  colouring,  and  adilud  tlie  iimamcnts 
and  tri-ipea  aftenvards.  I  have  boon  aseurcd  by  a  persou 
who  had  the  beet  meatis  of  knowing,  that  the  I^elter  to 
a  NiMe  Lord  (Ghe  moGt  rapid,  impetnouii,  glancing,  and 
eportive  of  all  his  works)  wae  printed  off,  and  the  proof 
sent  to  him :  and  that  it  va»  rctiirneil  to  the  priuting- 
office  with  so  many  alterations  and  pnssagos  iuterlinod, 
that  the  coaipositore  refused  to  correct  it  as  it  waa — took 
the  whole  matter  in  pieces,  and  ro-set  the  copy.  This 
lookt!  like  elaboration  and  after  thought.  It  -was  also  one 
of  Burke's  latiist  componitiona,'  A  rognlarly  bred  sjieaker 
would  Imve  londo  np  his  mind  beforeliaud  ;  but  Burke's 
mind  being,  as  originidly  constituted  ftnd  by  it«  fiist  bin*!, 
that  of  iin  author,  never  became  eet.  It  wan  in  fui-ther 
search  and  progreaa.  It  bad  an  internal  spi-iug  left.  It 
waa  not  tied  down  to  tbe  printer's  form.  It  could  etill 
project  itself  into  new  beauties,  and  explore  sti'aDgo 
regions  from  tho  nnwearied  im]>nlRe  of  its  own  delight  or 
curiosity.  Perhaps  among  the  jjassBgos  interlined,  in  this 
cuae,  were  the  deseription  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  "  the 

'  Tmn  Paine,  wliilo  ha  wm  biiay  abont  any  of  hie  wnrks,  used 
to  walk  mit,  corafHiae  a  seiitoncH  or  parngrnph  in  liia  lieiui.  ooiue 
homo  niid  wrile  ii  duwn,  and  never  ult^rcil  it  nfterwitidii.  He  theu 
added  uuiittior,  aud  m  cm,  Ull  the  wbole  wui  cumpleted. 
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Leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  tte  crown," — Om 
calaloguE  raigonaee  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes'a  pigeon-holea, — or 
the  oompBTiBon  of  the  EngliBh  Monarchy  to  "the  proud 
keep  of  Windsor,  with  ita  double  belt  of  kindred  and 
coeval  towera."  Were  these  to  be  given  up  ?  If  be  had 
hod  to  make  hie  defeuce  of  liis  pension  in  the  House  of 
liords,  they  would  not  have  been  ready  in  time,  it  appears ; 
and.  bcBlddB,  would  have  been  too  difficult  of  eiecntion  on 
the  spot :  a  epenker  ninst  not  set  hia  heart  on  such  for- 
bidden fruit.  But  tSr.  Burke  waa  an  author,  and  the 
proBB  did  not  "  shut  the  gates  of  geniiis  on  mankind."  A 
set  of  oratorical  flouriBLea,  indeed,  is  soon  oiliausted,  and 
ia  generally  all  that  the  extempore  speaker  can  eafely 
aspire  to.  Nut  so  with  the  resources  of  ajt  or  nature, 
whioh  are  inexhaustible,  and  which  the  writer  haa  time  to 
seek  out,  to  embody,  and  to  fit  into  shape  and  use,  if  he 
has  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  patience  to  do  so. 

There  is  then  a  certain  range  of  thought  and  exprea- 
sion  beyond  the  regular  rhetorical  rontino,  on  which  the 
author,  to  vindicate  his  title,  must  trench  somewhat 
freely.  The  proof  that  this  is  undoratood  to  bo  ao,  is, 
that  what  is  called  an  oratorical  style  is  exploded  from  all 
good  writing;  that  we  immediately  lay  down  on  article, 
even  in  a  common  newspaper,  in  which  such  plirasea 
occur  a.a  "  the  Angel  of  Heform,"  "  the  drooping  Genias 
of  Albion ;"  and  that  a  very  brilliant  speech  at  a  loyal 
dinner-party  makes  u  very  flimsy,  insipid  pamphlet.  The 
orator  haa  to  get  up  for  a  certain  occasion  a  striking  com- 
pilation of  partial  topics,  which,  "  to  leave  no  rubs  or 
botches  in  the  work,"  must  ha  pretty  familiar  as  well  as 
palatable  to  his  hearere  ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  may  avail 
himaelf  of  all  the  resources  of  an  artificial  memory.  The 
writer  rnnst  be  original,  or  he  is  nothing.  Ho  is  not  to 
take  np  with  ready- made  goods ;  for  he  has  time  allowed 
him  to  create  his  own  materials,  and  to  make  novel  cnm- 
■■>ns  of  thought  and  fancy,  to  contend  with  nnfores 
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difficulties  of  style  nnd  eiecuiion,  while  we  look  on,  B&d 
admire  the  growiug  work  in  seeret  and  at  leisure.  There 
ie  a  degree  of  fiaiBhing  as  well  as  of  iolid  strength  in 
writing  which  is  not  to  he  got  at  every  day,  aud  we  can 
wait  fur  perfection.  The  author  owob  a  debt  to  tmth 
aud  nature  which  he  cannot  satisfy  at  sight,  but  he  hoe 
pawned  his  Lead  on  redeeming  it.  It  is  not  a  atriiig  of 
clap-traps  to  answer  a  temporary  or  party  pnrpose, — 
violent,  vulgar,  and  illiberal, ^bnt  general  and  lasting 
truth  that  we  require  at  his  Lands.  We  go  to  hiin  as  , 
pupils,  nut  as  partisans.  Wo  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
bim  prufuunder  views  of  things  ;  finer  observations ;  more 
iDgonii>iiB  illustrations ;  happier  and  bolder  oipressione. 
He  is  to  give  the  choice  and  picked  results  of  a  whole  life 
of  Etiidy  ;  what  he  has  struck  out  in  his  most  felicitous 
moods,  has  treasured  up  with  must  pride,  bas  laboured  to 
bring  til  light  with  must  anxiety  and  confidence  of  succeas. 
He  may  turn  a  period  in  his  bead  fifty  different  ways,  ao 
that  it  comes  nut  smooth  and  round  at  last.  Ho  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  simile,  and  it  may  have  vanished 
again  :  let  him  hn  on  tlio  \vatch  for  it,  as  the  idle  boy 
watches  for  the  lurking-place  of  the  adder.  We  can  wait. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  reas<]ii  be  has  offered  for  some- 
thing :  let  him  wait  till  he  finds  a  blotter  reason.  There 
is  some  wurd,  some  phrase,  some  idiom  that  eipreeses  a 
particular  idea  better  than  any  other,  but  he  caniiut  for 
the  life  of  him  recollect  it:  lot  him  wait  till  he  does.  Is 
it  strimge  that  among  twenty  thousand  words  in  the 
Englisli  language,  the  one  of  all  others  that  he  most  needs 
should  have  eacajied  him  ?  There  are  more  things  in 
nature  than  there  are  words  iu  the  English  language,  and 
he  must  not  ex]iect  to  hiy  rash  hands  on  them  all  at  once. 

Leum  tn  wrile  «li>w :  all  ntiier  graces 
Will  (oUuw  in  Llieir  proper  plnctB. 

Tou  allow  a  writer  a  year  to  think  of  a  subject ;  he  should 
ot  put  you  off  with  a  truism   at  last.     Yott  allow  ' 
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jMT  more  to  find  out  words  for  his  thongLts ;  he 
nut  give  u§  Ckn  echo  of  nil  the  fine  tbings  tLut  have  bHen 
said  a  Liiudrod  times.'  All  autliore,  however,  aie  not  su 
sqaeamiih;  but  tuke  up  with  words  luid  iduas  as  they  find 
tbem  delivered  down  to  them.  Hiippy  are  thej  who  wrili 
Latin  verses  I — wlio  oupy  the  etjle  of  Dr.  Johnson  l-* 
who  hold  up  the  jihrnse  of  ancient  Pistol  1  Thej  do  no 
'  trouble  tfaomsolvea  with  those  L^ir-breudth  distinctions  uf 
thought  or  meaning  that  puzzle  nicer  heads ; — -let  ub  leave 
tbem  to  their  repotto !  A  pereoD  iu  b»bits  of  conipuaition 
often  besitates  in  conversation  for  a  particular  word :  it 
is  bei^aose  he  is  in  search  of  the  beet  word,  and  tluit  h^ 
oanQot  bit  upon.  In  ivriting  he  would  stop  till  it  camiH 
It  ia  nut  true,  however,  that  the  acbular  could  avftil  him- 
self of  a  more  ordinary  word  if  he  chose,  or  readily 
acqtiiro  a  command  of  ordinary  language  ;  for  his  associtv- 
tione  are  babituuUy  intense,  nut  vague  and  sballow  :  and 
wonls  occur  to  bim  only  as  tallie»  to  certain  modificatioiiB 
of  feeling.  Tliey  are  links  in  the  chain  of  thought  HJB 
imagination  is  fastidious,  and  rejects  all  those  that  are 
"  of  no  niarb  or  likolibood."  Certain  words  are  in  bis 
mind  indisHulnbly  wedded  to  certain  tbiugH;  and  none  are 
aiimitted  at  the  levee  of  his  thoughts  but  tboso  of  which 
the  banns  bave  been  Bulemuised  witb  scrapulous  propriet] 
Again,  the  student  finds  a  stimulus  to  literary  eiertic 
not  in  the  immediate  edal  of  his  undertaking,  but  in  tta3 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  and  the  progressive  natnre  of  his 
task.  He  is  not  wound  up  to  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
effort  of  presence  of  mind ;  hut  is  for  ever  anuka  to  the 
silent  influzee  of  things,  and  bis  life  is  one  long  labour. 

'  Jitst  OB  a  poet  aug)it  tiol  to  ahcat  ua  witb  lame  metro  oo^ 
dcf'^etive  ihytDce,  wliicli  might  be  eicassble  in  an  ImproviBstalfl 
Teraifler.  ^H 

'  Thut  id  eBsentiallj  a  bad  style  whii'h   aeoms  as  if  the  person 
writing  it  never  slopped  Tor  breath,  nor  gave  himself  a  luomeDt 
p^Uw,  but  strovf]  to  tiiako  up  iiy  rc'dundaucj  ftud  fluenoj  for  ' 
cbclue  UiJ  oorreatueHa  of  uxpiesaioQ. 
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Ak  there  no  aweetenera  of  hia  toil  1  N^o  leficotious,  in 
tiie  abeencfi  of  popular  applauBG  or  Budul  imluli^etiue,  to 
oteer  him  on  liie  way?  Let  the  reader  judge.  Hii 
pleasure  is  the  counterpart  of,  and  borrowed  from  the 
■ame  source  as  the  writer's.  A  man  does  not  read  out  of 
TOoity,  nor  in  company,  but  to  amuse  Lis  own  thoughts. 
If  the  reader,  from  dieintorestod  and  uiorely  intelleetual 
motives,  reliKhea  an  author's  "  fancies  and  good  nigbta," 
the  lost  may  be  Hiipposed  to  hnve  relished  tliem  no  lesB. 
If  he  laiigliB  at  a  joke,  the  inventor  chiiekled  over  it  to  | 
the  full  as  much.  If  he  is  delighted  with  a  phrase,  hej 
may  be  tturo  the  writer  jumped  at  it ;  if  he  is  pleinsed  io( 
cull  a  straggling  flower  from  the  page,  he  may  believe  that  1 
it  was  plueked  with  no  less  fondnuas  from  the  face  of 
nature.  Does  he  fasten,  with  gathering  brow  and  looks 
intent,  on  some  difficult  speeuletion?  He  may  be  con- 
vinced that  the  writer  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  split  his 
brain  in  solving  so  curious  a  problem,  and  to  publish  his 
discovery  to  the  woild.  Tliore  i^  sume  eatisfaetiou  iu  the 
contemplation  of  power;  there  is  also  a  little  jiride  iu  the 
conaeious  possession  of  it.  With  what  pleasure  do  wo 
read  books  I  If  authors  could  but  feel  this,  or  remoralier 
what  they  themselves  once  felt,  they  would  need  no  other 
temptation  to  persevere. 

To  conclude  this  account  with  what  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  set  out  with,— a  definition  of  tho  churnc^ir  of  an 
author.  There  are  persons  who  in  society,  in  public 
intercourse,  feel  no  exoitement. 

Dull  as  the  lako  thnt  Blumhere  in  tliy  atorm, 

bnt  who,  when  left  alone,  can  htsh  themselveB  into  a  foam. 
They  are  never  less  alone  than  when  ulone.  Mount  them 
on  a  dinner-table,  and  they  have  nuthiug  to  sny  ;  shut 
them  lip  iu  a  room  by  thtimselveB,  and  they  are  inspired. 
They  are  "  made  fierce  with  diirk  keeping."  In  revenge 
for  beiug  tongue-tied,  a  torrent  of  worda  flows  from  their 
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pens,  and  the  storm  which  was  bo  long  collecting  oomea 
down  apace.  It  never  mine  but  it  poura.  Is  not  this 
strange,  nuacccnin table  ?  Not  at  all  so.  Thoy  have  a  real 
intereBt,  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  they  cannot 
Bnmmon  up  all  that  interest,  or  bring  all  that  knowledge 
to  bear,  while  they  have  anytliing  eUc  to  attend  to.  Till 
they  can  do  justice  to  the  fueling  tliey  have,  thoy  can  do 
nothing.  For  thla  they  look  into  their  own  minitB,  not  in 
the  faces  of  a  gaping  multituile.  What  they  would  eay  (if 
they  conld)  does  Dot  lie  at  the  orifices  of  the  mouth  ready 
for  dolivery,  but  ie  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  heart  and 
registered  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain.  In  the  Bacred 
cause  of  truth  that  stirs  them,  they  would  pat  their  whole 
etreugth,  their  whole  being  into  requisition  ;  and  as  it 
implies  a  greater  cSiirt  to  drag  their  words  and  ideas  from 
their  lurking-places,  so  thure  is  no  end  when  they  are 
once  set  in  motion.  The  whole  of  a  man's  thoughts  and 
feelings  cannot  lie  on  the  surface,  mode  up  for  use ;  bat 
the  whole  must  be  a  greater  quantity,  a  mightier  power,  if 
they  conld  bo  got  at,  layer  nndor  layer,  anil  brought  into 
play  by  the  Kivei's  of  imagination  and  reflection.  Such  a 
person  then  sees  farther  and  fuels  deeper  than  moBtxthers. 
He  plucks  np  an  argument  by  tlio  roots,  he  tears  out  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject.  He  has  more  pride  in  oonqner- 
ing  the  difBcuIties  of  a  qaeetiou,  than  vanity  in  courting 
the  favonr  of  an  audience.  He  wishes  to  satisfy  bimself 
before  he  pretenils  to  enlighten  the  public.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  thiugs  in  the  abstract  more  than  by  common 
consent.  Nature  is  his  inistross,  truth  his  idol.  The 
contemplation  of  a  pure  idea  is  the  ruling  paBsion  of  his 
breast.  The  intervention  of  other  people's  notions,  the 
being  the  inunedinte  object  of  their  censure  or  thctr  proiBe, 
puts  him  out.  What  will  teU,  what  will  produce  an  tfieot, 
he  carcH  little  abunt;  and  therefore  he  produces  the 
greatest.  The  personal  is  to  liiin  an  import iut-nue  ;  so 
—"oeals  himself  and  writes.     Solitude  "  bceomes  hit 
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glittering  bride,  and  uirj  thimglitB  his  children."  Snch  a 
one  ie  a  true  BUthnr;  and  not  a  member  of  any  Debating 
niub  or  Dilettanti  Society  whatever  1 ' 


On  a  Portrait  of  an  English  Lady,  hy  Vandylce, 

Thh  portrait  I  speak  of  is  in.  the  Lonvre,  where  it  is 
niimbored  416,  and  the  only  accoimt  of  it  iu  the  Catalogva 
ie  that  of  a  ''  Lady  and  her  daughter."  It  ie  companion  to 
another  whole-length  by  the  eame  ortiet,  Ho.  417,  of  a 
"  Gentleman  anda  little  girl."  Both  are  evidently  English.' 
The  face  of  the  lady  baa  nothing  very  remaj'kablo  in  it, 
but  that  it  mny  be  said  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the 
English  female  fiice.  It  ia  not  particularly  beautiful,  bnt 
tbere  ia  a  stveetneaa  in  it,  and  a  guodneea  conjoined,  which 
is  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  smooth  ivory  forobeod 
is  a  little  ruffled,  ae  if  eome  sLiglit  cause  of  iineasinosa, 
like  a  cluud,  had  just  passed  over  it.     The  eyes  are  raised 

'  I  hnie  oniitlcd  to  dwell  on  some  otijEr  dificrEDOeB  or  budj  anil 
mind  Ihat  ofttn  prevent  tha  sama  person  from  ahining  iu  both 
capacities  nf  Bpetk'^r  anil  writer.  There  ore  nntaral  impedirai^nta  ta 
public  ajKakiiii;.  mich  as  tlie  w&nt  nf  a  stmiig  vnice  and  etesdy 
nerves.  A  \<\gh.  authority  uf  tbe  present  dnjr  (Mr.  Cnnuingl  Una 
tliouslil  this  a  nLitlcr  of  hO  omch  imports  tire,  thnt  lie  goes  so  far 
an  even  bi  let  it  alfuct  the  constilutiMii  of  Purliunieiit,  nnii  luucciveB 
thnt  ^i-ntleJiieTi  who  hsve  tiot  bold  fcirchuLda  imd  brnzen  lun^^B,  bat 
moti  Ht  pr<  t'  nHiuiiB  and  pntriotie  vii^'wa,  should  bt?  lUttined  to  ereep 
into  ibe  ^refi(  uABi-inbly  of  the  Tiation  through  the  avenne  of  I'lose 
b(>rou);lis.  and  imt  to  he  railed  upon  "  to  face  the  stormg  of  the  hust- 
in^B."  In  this  piiirit  of  view,  Sltntor  was  a  man  of  geniue,  and  a 
noisy  jofk-puiiiliiiic  loay  out  a  coaudcraMe  fgiiro  in  the  "  Potitii-al 
Hou»-  Ihat  Ji.ck  biiill."  I  fancy  Mr.  C.  Wynuu  ia  tbe  only  pontuD 
iu  tlie  kiDgduui  who  bus  fully  mude  up  bis  miod  tliat  n  total  ilrlect 
of  Ti-ii-e  ia  the  Jii'iat  iieci^aaary  quiilifiiration  for  a  Speaker  of  tha 
Qolue  lA  Ciiuiiiixna  ! 

'  Thia  nax  written  in  182e.— E». 
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widi  a  loos  of  timii]  attention ;  the  moatli  is  cempresaed 
«ith  modest  setiBibitit;  ;  tbe  complcxiun  is  dolicuta  aoA 
clear ;  and  over  tbti  whole  figure  (wLioli  is  Bcfttedj  there^ 
reign  the  utmost  propriety  oud  decorum.  Tbe  habit 
gentleness  of  the  chBrn£ter  Be«mB  to  li&ve  been  dashed^ 
with  some  aniiouB  thought  or  momoutory  disquiet,  and, 
like  the  shrinkiog  flower^  in  whose  loaves  tho  lucid  drop 
f  ot  tremlilos,  louka  ont  and  sutil(«  at  the  storm  thftt  is 
overblown.  A  mother's  teudernesB,  a  mother's  feer, 
appears  to  flutter  on  tbe  surface,  and  on  tho  extren* 
yerge  of  tbe  eiprossioD,  and  not  to  bave  quite  Buhsided 
into  thoughtless  indifiereDce  or  mild  composure.  Thera 
is  a  reflection  of  the  same  expression  in  the  little  child  at 
her  knee,  who  titms  her  head  rounil  with  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  conBtmint  and  innocent  wonder;  bo^  perhaps  it  is 
the  difGcuhy  of  getting  her  to  sit  (or  to  sit  still)  that  has 
caused  tlie  transient  contraction  of  her  mother's  brow, — 
that  lovely,  unstained  mirror  of  piire  afiXiction,  too  fair,  too 
delicate,  too  soft  and  feminine  for  the  breath  of  seriooa 
misfartune  ever  to  comei  near,  or  not  to  crush  it.  It  is 
a  face,  in  short,  of  tho  greatest  purity  and  soneibility, 
sweetness  and  simplioitf,  or  such  as  Chaucer  might  have 
described 

Where  all  \a  oaiucience  and  tendei  heart. 

I  have  said  that  it  Is  an  English  face ;  and  I  may  odd 
(without  being  invidious)  that  it  is  not  a  French  one. 
will  nut  say  tha^t  they  hoive  no  face  to  equal  this ',  of  tha 
I  am  not  a  judge  ;  hut  I  am  sure  they  have  no  face  equal 
to  this  in  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
They  may  have  faces  as  amiahle,  but  then  tho  pogsessonfl 
of  them  will  be  consciuns  of  it  There  may  be  eqaal' 
elegance,  but  not  tbe  same  ease ;  there  may  be  even 
greater  intelligence,  but  withuut  the  innocence;  mors 
vivacity,  hut  then  it  will  run  into  petulance  and  coquetry ; 
in  shoi-t,  there  may  be  overy  other  good  quality  but  1 
total  absence  of  all  pretension  to  or  wisli  to  nokv 
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diBpla,;  of  it,  bat  the  mme  tuin&cted  modesty  lad 
siniplicity.  In  Frc'iich  focee  (and  I  Lave  seen  some  that 
were  channing  buth  for  tte  features  and  eipreBaioii)  there 
is  a  TuroiHli  of  inflincerity,  a  something  thtdalrical  or 
merotriciouB ;  but  here,  eTer<f  particle  is  pure  to  the  "last 
recesBes  of  the  miud.''  The  face  (such  as  it  ie,  and  it  baa 
a  coDRidorable  idiare  both  of  beattty  and  lueaningj  is  with- 
out the  smallest  aUoj  of  otfectatiou.  There  is  no  falae 
glitter  in  the  eyes  to  make  them  look  brighter ;  no  little 
wrinkles  about  tho  corners  of  the  eyelids,  the  effect  uf 
self-conceit ;  no  pursing  up  of  the  mouth,  no  siguificant 
leer,  no  primness,  no  extravagance,  no  assumed  levity  or 
gravity.  You  Lave  the  genuine  teit  of  nature  withont 
gloss  or  comment.  There  is  no  heightening  of  conscious 
charms  to  produce  greater  effect,  no  studying  of  aira  and 
graces  in  the  glass  of  vanity.  You  have  nut  the  remotest 
hint  of  the  milliner,  the  dancing-master,  tho  dealer  in 
paints  and  patches.  You  have  before  yuu  a  real  I'.nglish 
lady  of  the  soventecntb  century,  who  looks  like  oue, 
because  she  cannot  look  otherwise ;  whose  expression  of 
eweetnees,  intelligence,  or  concern  is  just  what  is  natural 
to  hor,  and  what  the  occasion  requires ;  whose  entire 
demeanour  is  the  emanation  of  her  habitual  sentiments 
and  disposition,  and  who  is  as  free  from  guile  or  aS'ecta- 
don  as  the  little  child  by  her  side.  I  repeat  thut  this  is 
not  the  distingmshing  character  of  the  French  physiog- 
nomy, which,  at  its  best,  is  often  spoiled  by  a  Dunsutous- 
noss  of  what  it  is,  and  a  restlese  desire  to  be  something 
more. 

Goodness  of  disposition,  with  a  clear  complexion  and 
boudsonie  features,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  English 
beauty.  There  is  a  great  difference  iu  this  respect  bctiveen 
Vandyke's  portraits  of  women  ami  Titian's,  of  which  we 
may  find  examples  in  the  Louvre.  The  picture  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  his  "  Mistress,"  is  one  of  tlie  most 
celebrated  of  the  latter.     The  neck  of  this  picture  is  like 
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K  broad  cryBtal  mirror ;  nnd  the  hair  which  she  holds 
csrclottsl  J  in  hor  hiuul  is  like  tncshea  of  beateD  gold.  Tlie 
eyes  which  roll  in  their  ample  sockets,  lilce  two  shining 
orlw.  and  which  are  turned  away  frnm  the  spectatiir,  onlj 
dart  their  glances  the  more  powerfully  into  the  bouI  ;  and 
the  whole  picture  is  a  paragon  of  frank  cordial  graee,  and 
transparent  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Her  tight  boddits 
oompreBSOS  her  full  but  finely  proportioned  waiel ;  while 
the  tucker  in  part  ofmceals  and  almost  clasps  the  anowy 
boaom.  But  you  never  thiak  of  an,vthmg  beyond  tba 
pereonal  attractions,  and  a  certain  spoxkling  intelligence. 
She  ie  not  inarblc,  bat  a  line  pioeo  of  animated  olay. 
There  is  none  of  that  retired  and  shrinking  cliaraotar, 
that  modesty  of  demeanour,  that  sensitive  delicacy,  tliat 
Btarts  even  at  the  shadow  of  evil—  thut  are  so  evidently  tfl 
be  traced  in  the  portrait  by  Vandyke,  Sttll  there  is  no 
positive  vice,  no  meaunesa,  no  hypocrisy,  bat  an  oncoii- 
atrained  elastic  spirit  of  self-enjoyment,  more  bent  uD 
the  end  than  scrnpulouB  about  the  means ;  with  firmly 
braced  nerves,  and  a  tincture  of  vulg»ritj.  She  is  not 
like  an  English  lady,  nor  like  a  lady  at  all ;  but  she 
is  a  very  fine  servant-girl,  oonscioua  of  her  advautagcB, 
and  willing  to  make  the  most  of  them.  In  fact,  Titian's 
"Mistress"  answers  exactly.  I  conceive,  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  English  word  eineviheart  The  Marebionees 
of  Guasto  is  R  fair  comjiariaon.  She  is  by  the  euppoeition 
a  lady,  bnt  still  an  Italian  one.  There  is  a  honeyed  rich- 
ness about  the  lecture  of  the  skin,  and  her  air  is  languid 
from  a  sense  of  pleasure.  Her  dress,  though  modest,  bos 
the  marks  of  studied  coquetry  about  it ;  it  touches  the 
very  limits  whiuh  it  dares  not  paaa  ;  and  her  eyes,  which 
are  lushful  and  downcast,  do  not  seem  to  droop  under  the 
fear  of  observation,  bat  to  retire  bom  the  gaze  of  kindled, 
•dmirotion, 

Afl  if  Ihej  tiiriird 

Ftail  lieoitB,  yet  qncnched  not  I 
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Ooe  might  eay,  with  Othello,  of  the  himd  with  which 
■be  holds  the  globe  that  is  offered  to  her  acceptance — 

TLia  hand  of  joura  requiiaH 

A  sequester  fraio  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer, 
MqcIi  csntigation,  eiorciae  ilemut : 
For  here's  n  jnong  and  ttetoling  devil  here, 
Tliat  rominoal;  rebels.' 

The  hands  of  Vandyke's  portrait  have  the  purity  and. 
coldnesa  of  marble.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  such  u 
might  be  breathed  npon  it  by  the  refreshing  breeze ;  that 
of  the  MafcliioaeBa  of  Gnastu's  is  like  the  glow  it  might 
imbibe  from  a  golden  sunset.  The  expressioa  in  the 
Bnglish  lady  springs  from  her  duties  and  hei  affections; 
that  of  the  Italian  Couut«ss  isclincs  more  to  her  case  and 
pleaaiires.  The  Marchioness  of  Guasto  was  owe  of  three 
Bietera,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  proposed 
to  paj  divine  honours,  in  the  manner  that  beauty  was 
worshipped  by  the  fabulous  entlinsiasts  of  old.  Her  husband 
seems  to  have  participated  in  the  common  infatuation, 
from  the  fanciful  homage  that  is  paid  tu  her  In  this  alle- 
gorical com^iusition ;  and  if  she  was  at  all  intoxicated  by  the 
incense  offered  to  her  vanity,  the  painter  must  bo  allowed 
to  have  "  qualified  "  the  espression  of  it  "  very  craftily." 

I  pass  on  to  another  female  face  and  figure  — that  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,"  by  Guide.  The  expressiou  hero  is  ideal,  and  has 
a  reference  to  visionary  objects  and  feelings.  J  t  is  marked 
by  an  abetroction  from  outward  imprussious,  a  downcast 
look,  an  elevated  brow,  an  absorption  of  purpuse,  a  still- 
ness and  resignation,  that  become  the  persou  and  the 
scene  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The  colour  is  pale  and 
gone;  so  that  purified  from  every  grossness,  diad  to 
worldly  passions,  she  almost  seems  like  a  statue  knucliug. 
With  knees  bent,  and  hands  uplil'toil,bor  mutioulees  ligure 
appears  supported  by  a  soul  within,  all  whoso  thoughts, 
['  Act  iiL  so.  4;  Djce's  edit.  IStiS.  vii.  4ai.] 
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tnrn  Ae  low  gpoond  of  hamility,  toad  heaveQwaid.  We 
find  none  of  the  trinrnphant  buoyaocy  of  health  and  Bpirit 
KB  in  the  "  Titian's  MietrcBs,"  nor  the  luxiirions  BoftuesBuf 
the  portrait  of  the  Mvchionese  of  Guttsto,  nor  the  flexibly 
tremiilouB  Bensibility,  nor  the  nnxioua  attentioQ  to  passing 
circnmBtanccs,  nor  the  familinr  louk  of  the  lady  by  Van- 
dyke ;  on  the  contrary,  there  ie  a  complete  unity  aoil 
ooncentration  of  eipreasion,  the  whule  is  wrought  i^  asl 
moulded  into  one  intense  fettling,  but  thnt  feeling  £i«d 
ML  objeuts  remote,  refined,  and  ethorenl  as  the  form  of  the  , 
&ir  Bupplicant.  A  etill  greater  contrast  to  this  intenuJfl 
er  M  it  were,  intronerled  expresaion,  is  to  bo  found  in 
group  of  female  heade  by  the  eame  artist,  Guido,  in  1 
picture  of  the  "  Flight  of  Paris  and  Helen,"  They  are  i 
lost  three  heads  on  the  left  band  side  of  the  pictmnl 
They  are  thrown  into  every  variety  of  attitude,  as  if  m| 
tnke  the  heart  by  Burprise  at  every  avenue.  A  tend 
warmth  is  eufFuaed  over  their  faces;  their  head-dreESMl 
are  airy  and  fanciful,  their  oompleTion  eparkliug  and] 
glossy ;  their  features  seem  to  catch  plcftsure  from 
BurTOUDding  object,  and  to  reflect  it  back  again.  Ym 
beaaty,  gaiety  glance  from  their  conscious  loolffl 
wreathed  smiles,  like  the  changing  colours  from  the  rin^l 
dove's  neck.  To  sharpen  the  effect  and  point  the  moi^l 
they  Effo  accompanied  by  a  little  negro-boy,  who  holds  npl 
the  trttin  of  elegance,  fashion,  and  volaptaone  grace  I 

Giiido  was  the  "genteeleat"  of  painters;  he  was  (I 
poetical  Vandyke.  The  latter  conld  give,  with  inimitaHtl 
and  perfect  skill,  the  airs  And  graces  of  people  of  faebtsDJ 
under  their  daily  and  habitual  aspects,  or  as  ho  might  mI 
them  in  a  luoking-glass.  The  former  saw  them  in  li;|| 
"  mind's  eye,"  and  cualA  transform  them  into  supr 
cliBmctcrs  and  imaginary  situations.  Still  the  elemenUl 
wore  the  same.     Vandyke  gave  them  with  tbo  manneria 

habit  and  the  individual  details;  Giiidti,  as  they- 
ed  into  graeo  and  Bmonthnoss  by  the  breath  of  fane 
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«ai  borne  along  by  ths  tide  of  sentiment.  Gniio  did  not 
wont  the  iileij  faculty,  though  ho  wanted  streugth  and 
variety.  There  is  an  effiiminacy  ab".mt  hie  pictili'eB,  for 
he  giive  only  the  different  raodiflcations  of  beauty.  It 
was  the  GodileeB  that  inspired  him,  the  Siren  that  eednced 
him ;  and  whether  aa  eaint  or  einner,  was  equally  weleoroe 
to  hiin.  His  creations  are  as  frail  as  tliey  are  fair.  They 
all  turn  on  a  passion  for  beauty,  and  without  this  support, 
we  nothing.  He  could  paint  beauty  combined  with 
pleasure  or  sweetness,  or  ^iuf,  or  devotion  ;  but  uuless 
it  were  the  gronadwork  and  the  primary  condition  of  his 
perlbrmnnco,  he  became  ineipiil,  ridieulonB,  and  esrtrava- 
gant.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  his  favoui' — he 
knew  his  own  ponora  or  followed  hia  own  inclinations ; 
and  the  delicacy  of  bis  lael  in  general  prevented  him 
from  attempting  snhjectg  uncongenial  with  it.  He  "  trod 
the  priturose  path  of  dalliance  "  with  equal  pnidence  and 
modesty.  That  he  is  a  little  monotonouR  and  tame,  is  all 
that  can  be  said  against  him  ;  and  he  Beldom  went  out  of 
his  way  to  expose  hie  deficiencies  in  a  glaring  point  of 
view.  He  oame  round  to  subjecta  of  beanty  at  last,  or  gave 
them  that  turn.  A  story  is  told  of  his  having  painted  a 
very  lovely  head  of  a  girl,  and  being  asked  from  whom  he 
had  taken  it,  he  rephed,  "  From  hia  old  man !"  This  is 
not  unlikely.  Ho  is  the  only  great  painter  (except  Cor- 
reggio)  who  appears  constantly  to  tave  subjected  what  ho 
Baw  to  an  imaginary  standai-d.  Hi  a  Magdalene  ore  more 
beautiful  than  sorrowful ;  in  his  Madonnas  there  is  more 
of  sweetness  and  modesty  than  of  elevation.  He  makes 
but  little  difference  between  his  heroes  and  his  heruines ; 
his  angels  are  women,  and  his  women  angels  I  If  it  be 
eaid  that  he  repeated  himself  too  often,  and  has  painted 
too  many  Magdalens  and  Madonnas,  I  eau  only  say  in 
answer,  "  VV'ould  he  had  painted  twice  as  manyl"  If 
Uuido  wanted  compase  and  variety  in  hie  art,  it  signifiea 
littlo,  since  what  he  wonted  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
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otbera.  He  had  softiicBB,  dclica^tj,  and  ideal  grace  in 
eapreme  degree,  and  his  fame  reaki  on  tLt'so  as,  the  cluud 
on  the  rock.  It  is  to  the  highest  puint  of  excelleneo  in 
aay  art  or  department  that  ne  luok  buck  with  grutitudi 
and  oilmiratlon,  as  it  is  the  highest  uountuiu-peak  thai 
we  catch  in  the  diatance,  and  lose  sight  of  it  only  wheu  it 
turns  to  air. 

I  know  of  no  other  difierenoe  between  Baphael   ani 
Guide,  than  that  the  une  was  twice  the  man  the  uthor  was, 
Baphael  was  a.  bolder  geoiua,  and   isventeil   according 
nature  :  Ouido  only  made  draaghts  after  Lis  own  dieposi- 
tioD  and  character.     There  is  a  common  cant  of  criticism 
which  makes  Titian  merely  a  colourist.      What  he  really 
wanted  was  invention  :  he  had  expression  in   the  higbei 
degree.     I  declare  that  I  have  seen  heads  of  ]a&  with  mori 
meaning  in  them  than  any  of  Raphael's.     But   he  fell 
short  of  Haphael  in  this,  that  (except  in  ene  or  two  in- 
stances^ he  coald  not  heighten  and  adapt  tlie  oxpresBi 
that  he  saw  to  different  and  more  striking  circnmBtanoes. 
He  gave  more  of  what  he  saw  than  any  other  pointer  that 
ever  lived,  and  in  the  imitative  part  of  bis  art  had  a  more 
universal   genius  than   Raphael  hod  in  composition   and 
invention.     Beyond  the  actual  and  habitual  look  of  nahire, 
however,  "  the  demon  that  he  served  "  deserted  him,  M 
became  a  very  tame  one,    Vandyke   gave  more   of  thi 
general  air  and  manners  of  fashionable  life  than  of  idi 
Tiduol  character ;  and   the   subjects   that   he   treated    u. 
neither  remarkable  for  intellect  nor  passion.     They  are 
people  of  polished  manners  and  placid  constitutions ;  aod 
many   of   the   very   best  of  them  are   "  stupidly   good: 
Titiau's  portraits,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  present 
much   more  formidable  than  inviting  ap]iuai-ance.     Yi 
would  hardly  trust  yourself  iu  a  room  with  them.     Yon' 
do  not   bestow  a   oold,  leisurely  approbation  npon  tbem, 
but   look  to  see  what  they  may  be  thinking  of  you,  ni 
nitiiout  some  apprebensiun  for  the  reeolt.    They  have  ni 
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the  clou  smootli  flkiiM  oc  Ike  «tcsi  pnbe  tint  Vaodjlu's 
seem  to  possees.  They  ue,  br  tbe  noM  part,  fierce,  «uT, 
TolnptnoiiiB.  subtle,  liAa^il;^.  lUylrl  punhJ  Il&liBii 
foces  M  well  as  Titun.  But  he  ikrev  tutu  tbem  m  cha- 
racter of  intellect  rather  t&*n  «f  lenpaaMcnt.  In  Tituu 
the  irritabilitT  Ukes  the  lead,  sbizjictw  tad  gjvee  directton 
to  the  niideretanditig.  There  aeena  to  be  >  pefaookl  ooo- 
troTorsj  between  tbe  spectator  atul  the  indindnal  whose 
portrait  be  coatempUtes,  which  shall  be  master  tit  tbe 
other.  I  maj  refer  to  two  portrnts  in  the  Lonrre,  the 
one  by  Raphael,  the  other  by  Titian,  (Nos.  1153  %ai  1-210.) 
in  iUiistration  of  thsae  remarb.  I  do  ncit  know  two  finder 
or  mere  cbaructeristic  Bpecimens  of  these  masters,  eaeh  in 
ita  way.  Tbo  one  ie  of  a  student  dreased  in  black,  absorbed 
in  thought,  intent  on  aonie  problem,  with  the  hands  croeaed 
and  loaning  on  a  table  for  Eopport,  ms  it  were  to  give  freer 
scope  to  the  labonr  of  tbe  brain,  and  thongb  the  eyes  are 
directed  towards  jon.  it  is  with  evident  absence  of  mind. 
Not  so  ihe  other  portrait.  No.  1210.  All  il«  faculties 
are  collected  to  see  what  it  can  make  of  yon,  as  if  you 
had  intruded  upon  it  with  some  hostile  design ;  it  lakes  a 
defensive  attitude,  and showB as mncb  vigilance  as  dignity. 
It  draws  itself  up,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  me  ?"  and  exercises  a  discretionary  power  over  yon. 
It  has  "  an  eye  to  threaten  aud  command,"  not  to  bo  lust 
in  idle  thought,  or  in  ruminatiDg  over  sume  nbstruae, 
Bpecnlative  proposition.  It  is  this  intense  personal  cba- 
racter  which,  I  tliink,  gives  the  sni>eriority  to  Titian's 
portraits  over  all  others,  and  stamps  thorn  wit]i  a  living 
and  permanent  interest.  Of  other  pictures  yi>u  tiro,  if 
yon  have  them  constantly  before  you ;  of  his,  never.  For 
other  pictures  have  either  an  abstracted  li«>k,  and  yon 
dismiaa  them,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind  on  the 
tmbject  as  a  matter  of  criticism ;  or  an  heroic  look,  and 
yon  cannot  bo  always  sti-aining  your  enthuHiiisra  ;  or  au 
iniipid  look,  aud  you  sicken  of  it.    ■Bii\.  ■wVewii'M  -^wa 
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tara  to  lock  at  TitiaD*a  portraits,  th^  appeMT  to  be  look- 
ing *t  Ton ;  tbeT«  saanw  to  be  Bome  qDesdon  pending 
betirMn  joa,  ma  tbougb  ftn  intiiiwte  friend  or  inTeterate 
foe  were  in  the  room  with  yon  ;  they  eiert  a  kind  of  faa- 
Ginatiug  power ;  and  there  is  that  exact  resemhlaiice  at 
indindoal  nature  which  is  klwaya  new  and  alw&ya  inte- 
retting,  becaase  yoo  cannot  carry  away  a  mental  abstnc- 
tion  of  it,  and  you  masi  recur  to  the  objet^  to  revive  it 
in  its  full  force  and  integrity.  I  woul.l  as  soon  have 
Baphael's  or  most  other  pictures  hanging  np  ia  a  Col- 
lection, that  I  might  pay  an  uccaaioDal  visit  to  them: 
Titian's  are  the  only  once  that  I  ahanld  wish  to  hare 
banging  in  the  same  room  with  me  for  company  I 

Titian  in  his  portraits  appeiirs  to  have  understood  Ibe 
principle  of  historical  design  better  than  anybody.  Ever; 
port  telb,  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole.  There  is  DO 
one  who  has  Boch  GJmpUcity  and  repose— no  violence,  no 
affectation,  no  attempt  at  forcing  an  effect ;  insomuch 
that  by  the  nninitiated  he  im  often  condemned  as  unmeaning 
and  insipid.  A  tarn  of  the  eye,  a  compression  of  the  lip 
decides  the  point.  He  jnet  draws  the  face  ont  of  its  most 
ordinary  state,  and  gives  it  tbe  direction  be  nonld  hav« 
it  take  ;  but  then  every  part  takes  tbe  same  direotion,  aod 
the  cffeot  of  ibis  united  Impression  (which  ib  absolutely 
momentary  and  all  but  habituiil}  is  wonderfuL  It  is  that 
vhich  makes  his  portraits  the  most  natural  and  tbe  mosl 
BtHkiug  in  the  world.  It  toay  be  compared  to  the  eSeut  of 
■  number  of  small  loadstones,  that  by  acting  together  lift 
tbe  greatest  weights.  Titian  seized  upon  the  lines  of  cha- 
racter in  the  most  original  and  connected  point  of  view. 
Thus  in  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Hippolito  de  Medini, 
there  is  a.  keen,  sbarponed  expression  that  strikes  yon, 
like  a  blow  from  the  speeir  that  bo  holds  iu  his  hand. 
The  look  goes  tlirough  you ;  yet  it  has  no  frown,  do 
startling  gesticulation,  no  affected  penetration.  It  b 
oue^  simple,  but  it  almost  withers  yuu.     The  whole  faoQ 
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sad  each  separate  featnre  is  cast  in  the  eamo  acute  or 
wedge-liko  form.  The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow,  the 
eyebrows  raised  and  coming  to  a  point  in  the  middle, 
the  nose  straight  and  peaked,  the  moath  contracted  and 
drawn  np  at  the  aorners,  the  chin  acute,  and  the  two  sidee 
of  the  face  slanting  to  a  jxiint.  The  number  of  acnte 
angles  which  the  lines  of  the  face  form,  are,  ia  fact,  a  net 
entangling  the  attention  and  eubduing  the  will.  The 
effect  is  felt  at  once,  though  it  aeks  time  and  consideratiiHi 
to  nnderstand  the  cause.  It  is  a  face  whiclt  yuu  would 
beware  of  roneing  into  anger  or  hostility,  as  you  woidd 
beware  of  setting  in  motion  some  complicated  aud  dan- 
gerous machinery.  The  poBBCHHor  of  it,  you  may  he  sure, 
is  no  triier.  Saoh,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  man. 
This  is  to  paint  true  portrait  and  true  history.  So  if  our 
artist  painted  a  mild  and  thoughtful  expression,  all  the 
lines  of  the  countenance  were  softened  and  relaxed.  If 
the  mouth  was  going  to  speak,  the  whole  face  was  gi>ing 
to  speak.  It  was  the  same  in  colour.  The  gradations 
ore  infinite,  and  yet  so  blended  as  to  bo  imperceptible. 
No  two  tints  are  the  same,  though  they  produce  the 
greatest  harmony  and  simplicity  of  tone,  like  fltish  itself. 
**  If,"  said  a  person,  pointing  to  the  shaded  side  of  a  por- 
trait of  Titian,  "  yon  could  turn  this  round  to  the  light, 
you  would  find  it  would  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other 
side !"  In  abort,  there  is  manifest  in  his  portraits  a 
greater  tenaciousness  and  identity  of  impression  than  in 
those  of  any  painter.  Form,  colour,  feeling,  character, 
seemed  to  adhere  to  his  eye,  and  to  become  part  of  him- 
self ;  and  his  pictures,  on  this  account,  "  leave  stings  "  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  t  There  is,  I  grant,  the  same 
pereonal  appeal,  the  same  point-blank  look  in  some  of 
Baphael's  portraits  (see  those  of  a  Princess  of  Arragon 
and  of  Oount  Cosiiglione,  Nob.  1160  and  1151}  as  in 
Titian :  but  they  want  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the 
minute  individual  details  to  stamp  them  with  the  same 
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reality.  Aiid  again,  as  to  tbe  tmiformity  of  outline  in 
features,  this  principle  hna  heau  acted  upon  aod  carried 
to  excoBB  bj  Eneller  aud  other  artista.  The  ejes,  ttie  eye- 
broiTE,  the  noee,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  are  rounded  off  ae  if 
they  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  as  a  pornke-niaker  arrangea 
the  curie  of  a  wig.  In  them  it  is  vile  and  mochaaical, 
without  any  reference  to  truth  of  character  or  nature ;  and 
instead  of  being  pregnant  with  meaning  aud  originality 
of  expression,  produces  only  insipidity  and  monotony. 

Perhaps  what  is  offered  abovo  as  a  key  to  the  peculiar 
expression  of  Titian's  heads  may  also  sorre  to  explain  the 
difference  between  painting  and  copying  a  portrait.  As 
the  perfection  of  hie  faces^  consists  in  the  entire  unity  aoi 
coiucidence  of  all  the  pctrts,  so  the  difficulty  of  ordinary 
portrait-painting  is  to  bring  them  to  b«ar  at  all,  or  to 
piece  one  feature,  or  one  day's  labour  on  to  another.  In 
copying,  this  difficnlty  doea  not  occur  at  all.  The  human 
face  is  not  one  thing,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  nor  does  it 
remain  always  the  same.  It  has  infinite  varieties,  which 
the  artist  is  obliged  t«  notice  and  to  reconcile,  or  he  will 
make  strange  work.  Nut  only  the  light  and  Rhade  upoD 
it  do  not  continue  for  two  minutes  the  same;  the  position 
of  the  head  constantly  varies  (or  if  you  are  strict  with  a 
sitter,  he  grows  Bnllen  and  stupid),  each  feature  is  in 
motion  every  moment,  oven  while  the  ailist  is  working 
at  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  the  cipresBiou 
which  you  gave  to  the  forehead  or  eyes  yesterday  is 
totally  incompatible  with  that  which  you  have  to  give  to 
the  muuth  to-day.  Tou  can  only  bring  it  back  again  to 
the  same  point  or  give  it  a.  consistent  construction  by  an 
effort  of  imagination,  or  a  strong  feeling  of  character ; 
and  you  must  connect  the  features  together  less  by  the 
eye  than  hy  the  mind.  The  mere  setting  down  what  you 
aee  in  this  medley  of  successive,  teazing,  contradictory 
impreseiouti,  would  never  do;  either  you  must  continnallj 
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effibOd  what  yon  have  done  the  instant  before,  or  if  yon 
retain  it,  you  will  produce  a  pieL-e  of  patchwork,  worse 
than  any  caricatnre.  There  sinat  be  a.  comprehension  of 
the  whole,  and  in  truth  a  moral  sense  {as  well  as  a  literal 
one)  to  unravol  the  cunfusion,  and  guide  yon  through  the 
labyrinth  of  shifting  mnaclea  and  features.  You  must 
feel  what  Ihie  means,  and  dive  into  the  hidden  soul,  in 
order  to  know  whether  that  ie  ae  it  ought  to  be;  for  yoD 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  remains  as  it  was.  Portrait -painting 
ia,  then,  painting  from  recollection  and  from  a  conception 
of  chftTftcter,  with  the  object  before  us  to  assist  the  memory 
and  nnderstanding.  In  copying,  on  the  contrary,  one 
part  does  not  tun  away  and  leave  you  in  the  Inrch,  while 
you  are  intent  upon  another.  Yon  have  only  to  attend  to 
what  is  before  you,  and  finish  it  carefully  a  bit  at  a  time, 
and  yci:  are  sure  that  the  whole  will  come  right.  One 
might  paroel  it  ont  into  squares,  as  in  engraving,  and  copy 
one  at  a  time,  without  seeing  ot  thinking  of  the  rest.  I 
do  not  Bay  that  a  oonception  at  the  whole,  and  a  feeling 
of  the  art  will  not  abridge  the  labour  of  copying,  or  pro- 
duce a  truer  likenesB ;  but  it  is  the  ohangeableneBe  or 
identity  of  the  object  that  chiefly  constitutea  the  difficnlty 
or  fooility  of  imitating  it,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  reduces 
it  nearly  to  a  mechanical  operation.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  imitation  of  slill  life,  where  real  objects  have  not  a 
principle  of  motion  in  them.  It  is  as  easy  to  produce  a 
Jae-KViile  of  a  table  or  a  chair  a.s  to  copy  a  picture,  because 
these  things  do  not  stir  &om  their  places  any  more  than 
the  features  of  a  portrait  stiir  &om  theirs.  You  may 
therefore  bestow  any  given  degree  of  minute  and  continued 
attention  on  finishing  any  given  part  without  l)eltig  afraid 
that  when  finished  it  will  not  correspond  with  the  rest. 
Nay,  it  requires  more  talent  to  copy  a  fine  purtrait  than 
to  paint  an  original  picture  of  a  table  or  a  chair,  for  the 
picture  has  a  sonl  in  it,  and  the  table  has  not.  It  hu 
been  made  an  objection  (and  1  think  a  just  one)  against 
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tite  extreme  high-fiaisliing  of  tho  drapery  and  background! 

in  portraits  (to  which  somo  achoob,  putictilaTlf  the 
Frtincb,  are  addicted ),  that  it  gives  &n  unfioiabed  look  to 
the  face,  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture.  A  h^j 
or  a  gontleoiaa  cannot  sit  quite  eo  long  or  so  still  as  a 
lay-figure,  and  if  yon  finieb  up  each  part  according  to  the 
length  of  time  it  will  remain  in  one  position,  the  face  will 
iseum  to  have  been  painted  for  the  sake  of  the  drapeiy, 
not  the  drapery  to  set  off  the  fooo.  I'here  is  an  obvioue 
limit  to  everything,  if  we  attend  to  commcm  eenso  and 
feeling.  If  a  carpet  or  a  curtain  will  admit  of  being 
finished  mure  than  the  living  face,  ne  finish  them  leBS 
because  they  excite  loea  interest,  and  we  are  less  willing 
to  throw  away  our  time  and  pains  upon  them.  This  is 
tho  uusToidable  reeult  in  a  natural  and  well-regulated 
style  of  art ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  school  where  no 
interest  is  felt  in  anything,  where  nothing  is  kiiown  of 
any  object  bat  that  it  is  there,  and  where  superficial  and 
petty  details  which  tho  eye  can  explore,  and  the  hand 
execute,  with  perseveriDg  and  systematio  indiSereuce, 
oonstitule  the  soul  of  art  ? 

The  eiprcflsion  is  the  great  difficulty  in  history  ot 
portrait-paijiting,  and  yet  it  is  the  great  dne  to  both.  It 
roudors  forms  doubly  impressive  from  the  interest  and 
signification  attached  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
renders  the  imitation  of  them  critically  nice,  by  making 
any  departure  from  the  lino  of  truth  doubly  Sfinsible. 
Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  say,  that  what  gave  the  romantic 
and  mysterious  interest  to  Salvator's  laadscapes  was  their 
containing  some  implicit  analogy  to  human  or  other  living 
forma.  His  rocks  had  a  latent  resemblonoe  to  the  outline 
of  a  human  face  ;  his  treee  had  the  distorted  jagged  shape 
of  a  satyr's  horns  and  grotesque  features.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  cane  ;  but  it  may  ser^e  to  Bupply  us  vrith  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  present  question.  Suppose  a  given  outliae  to 
represent  a  human  face,  but  to  bo  so  disguisod  by  ciroiiiii- 
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fltances  and  little  iDten-aptioiia  aa  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
projecting  fngment  of  a  rock  in  a  nalnrul  Bcenery.  As 
long  M  we  conceive  of  this  outline  merelj  as  arepresenta* 
tion  of  a  rock  or  otber  inaainiate  Bubstonce,  any  copy  of 
it,  however  rude,  wiil  seem  tha  same  and  as  good  as  the 
original.  Now  let  the  disguise  be  remoTed  and  the  general 
resemblance  to  a  human  face  pointed  out,  and  what  before 
seemed  perfect  will  be  foand  to  be  deficient  in  the  most 
essential  features.  Let  it  be  further  understood  to  be  a 
profile  of  a  particular  face  that  we  know,  and  all  likeaees 
-will  vaniah,  from  the  want  of  the  individual  exproseion, 
which  can  oulj  be  given  by  being  felt.  That  is,  the 
imitation  of  external  and  visible  form  is  only  correct  or 
nearly  perfect,  when  the  information  of  the  eye  and  the 
direction  of  the  hand  are  aided  and  confirmed  by  the 
previous  knowledge  and  actual  feeling  of  character  in  the 
object  ropreaented.  The  more  there  is  of  character  and 
feeling  in  any  object,  and  the  greater  symputhy  there  is 
with  it  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  cloEer  will  be  the 
affinity  between  the  imitation  and  the  thing  imitated ;  as 
the  more  there  is  of  charactor  and  expression  in  the  object 
without  a  proportionable  sympathy  with  it  in  the  imitator, 
the  more  obvious  will  this  defect  and  the  imjjerfection  of 
the  copy  become.  That  is,  espresgioa  is  the  great  test 
and  measure  of  a  geniuB  for  pamting  and  thfl  tiuti  ii>ts, 
-■The  meia  imitation  uf  gfl'H  Jf/e7Mwever  perfect,  can  never 
furnish  proofs  of  the  highest  skill  or  talent ;  for  there  is 
an.  inner  sense,  a  deeper  intuition  into  nature  that  is  never 
unfolded  by  merely  mechauioa.1  objects,  and  which,  if  it 
were  called  out  by  a  new  soul  being  suddenly  infused  into 
an  inanimate  substance,  would  make  the  former  uncon- 
sciouB  representation  appear  crude  and  vapid.  The  eye  is 
■hsrpened  and  the  hand  mode  more  delicate  in  its  tact^ 

Wliilo  by  the  power 
Of  haimony,  and  tlie  de«;p  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  lite  of  tliingB. 
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We  not  onljr  lee,  bat  /tej  exprefiaion,  by  the  help  of  tin 
finest  of  all  oar  MDses — tlie  sense  of  plcBfinro  and  poia 
He,  then,  ie  the  greatest  painter  who  can  put  the  groktest 
quantity  of  oxprceaion  into  liis  works,  for  this  is  the  niceit 
and  moGt  subtle  object  of  imitation ;  it  is  that  in  wLicb 
anj  defect  is  soonest  visible,  whicli  must  be  able  to  stand 
tfae  severest  scrutiny,  and  where  the  power  of  avoiding 
errors,  eitravagance,  or  tamenesa  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  fiind  of  moral  feeling,  the  strength  or  deb'cacy 
of  the  artist's  sympathy  with  the  ideal  object  of  hi* 
imitation.  To  see  or  imitate  any  given  sensible  oliject 
is  one  thing,  the  effect  of  attention  and  prautice ;  but 
to  give  eipression  to  a  face  is  to  collect  its  meaning 
from  a  thousosd  other  sriuTccs,  is  to  bring  into  play  the 
observation  end  feeling  of  ono'e  whole  life,  or  an  infinity 
of  knowledge  bearing  upon  a  single  object  in  different 
degrees  and  manners,  and  implying  a  loftiness  aoil 
refinement  of  character  proportioned  to  the  loftiness  and 
refinement  of  cxproesion  delineated.  Expression  is  of  all 
things  the  least  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  most  evuneEcenI 
in  its  manifestations.  Pope's  lines  on  the  character  of 
women  may  be  addressed  to  the  painter  who  imdert&kw 
to  embody  it. 

Onme  then,  the  colonrs  and  (be  gmand  prepare, 
Dip  ill  the  riLiiiboiT,  trii:k  it  off  in  air; 
Chooae  a  firm  olou^  before  it  falls,  atid  in  it 
Catch,  ere  it  obange,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute. 

It  is  a,  maxim  among  painters  that  no  one  can  paint 
more  than  his  own  character,  or  more  than  ho  himself 
noderstonds  or  can  enter  into.  Nay,  even  in  copying  K 
head,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  makiiig  the  featuree 
unlike  our  own,  A  persoa  with  a  low  forehead  or  a  short 
chin  puts  a  constroiot  on  himself  in  painting  a  high 
forehead  or  a  long  chin.  So  much  has  sympathy  to  do 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  act  of  servile  imitatioo  I 
To  pursue  this  argument  one  step  farther.     People  some- 
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times  wonder  vhat  difBculty  there  can  be  in  pointing,  end 
ask  what  yon  liaye  to  do  bat  to  set  down  what  yen  Bee! 
This  IB  true,  but  the  difScnlty  is  to  see  what  is  before 
yon,  TIiIb  is  at  least  as  difficolt  as  to  learn  any  trade  oi 
language.  We  imagine  that  we  see  the  whole  of  nature, 
because  we  are  aware  of  no  more  than  we  see  of  it  Wo 
also  suppose  that  any  given  object,  a  head,  a  bond,  is  one 
thing,  becanae  we  see  it  at  once,  and  call  it  by  one 
name.  But  how  little  we  eee  or  know,  even  of  the  most 
familiar  face,  beyond  a  vague  nbBtraction,  will  he  evident 
to  every  one  who  tries  to  recollect  distinctly  all  ita  com- 
ponent parts,  or  to  draw  the  most  rude  outline  of  it  for 
the  first  time ;  or  who  coneidera  the  variety  of  surface, 
the  numberleSB  lights  and  shades,  the  tints  of  the  skin, 
every  particle  and  pore  of  which  varies,  the  forms  and 
markings  of  the  features,  the  combined  expression,  and  all 
tbefie  canght  (as  far  as  common  nso  is  concerned)  by  a 
random  glance,  and  communicated  by  a  passing  word.  A 
fitndent,  when  he  first  copies  ft  head,  soon  comes  to  » 
stand,  or  is  at  a  loss  to  proceed  from  seeing  nothing  more 
in  the  face  than  there  is  in  his  copy.  After  a  year  or 
two's  practice  he  never  knows  when  to  have  done,  and  the 
longer  he  has  been  occupied  in  copying  a  face  or  any 
particnlor  feature,  sees  more  aod  more  in  it  that  he  has 
left  undone  and  can  never  hope  to  do.  There  have  been 
only  four  or  five  paiutora  who  could  ever  produce  a  copy 
of  the  human  countenance  roally  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  even 
of  these  few  none  was  ever  perfect,  except  in  giving  some 
single  quality  or  partial  aspect  of  nature  wbioh  happened 
to  fall  in  with  bis  own  particular  studies  and  the  bias  of 
hifl  genius,  as  Rophael  the  drawing,  Eembrandt  the  light 
and  shade,  Vandyke  ease  and  delicacy  of  appearance,  &c, 
Titian  gave  more  than  any  one  else,  and  yet  he  bad  his 
defects.  After  this,  shall  we  say  that  any,  the  commonest 
ftod  most  uninstructed  spectator,  sees  the  whole  of  nature 
tX  a  single  glance,  and  would  be  able  to  stomp  a  perfect 
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representation  of  it  on  the  canras,  if  be  conld  embodf 
tbo  ioiage  in  his  mind's  eye? 

I  have  in  tkis  Eee»j  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 
portraitB  in  the  LoaTre  that  1  like  beet.  The  two  land- 
scapes which  I  ehoald  moet  covet,  are  the  one  with  > 
Ettinbow  by  Rubens,  and  the  ''  Adam  and  Etc  in  Paradise" 
by  Fotieain.  In  tbo  first,  shepherds  are  ropoBiog  with 
tbeii  flocks  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  breezy  grove,  the 
dietoncoB  are  of  air,  aud  the  whole  landscape  seeniG  ju«t 
washed  with  the  shower  tbat  has  passed  off.  The  Adam 
and  Eve  by  Poussin  is  the  fnll  growth  and  luxuriant 
expansion  of  the  principle  of  Tegetation.  It  is  the  fir«t 
lovely  dawn  of  creation,  when  natnre  played  her  virgin 
fanaies  wild ;  when  all  was  sweetness  and  fresbnesB,  and 
the  heavens  dropped  fatness.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
landscape-painting,  and  of  the  scene  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  It  throws  ns  bock  to  the  first  agea  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  only  period  of  perfect  hnman  bliss. 
which  is,  however,  on  the  point  of  being  soon  disturbed.' 
I  should  be  contented  with  these  fonr  or  five  pictures: — 

'  t  may  bo  allowed  tn  tuoiiticm  lioro  (not  Tor  the  aaku  of  invidioni 
compmiBOD,  but  to  ciplaiu  my  niGsnin:!)  Mr.  Martin's  picture  et 
Adam  aud  Eve  a^pep  in  ParadUe.  It  has  this  CB.pilal  i^efeet.  thi^t 
Hxeia  In  no  repoMs  in  it.  You  see  two  mnigniSeiLiit  naked  tigurea, 
anil  D  [irepoBteioiis  aroliitectuml  laudseape,  like  a  range  of  baildiugi 
overlooking  tbem.  Tliey  nigilit  as  well  have  bei^D  repreccnted  on 
tlie  tup  of  the  piiingfle  of  tliB  Temple,  with  the  woild  and  all  the 
glories  Ibereof  aprend  out  befura  ibera.  They  ought  to  base  been 
pauil«ii  impamrlitied  in  one  anotbi-r'a  arms,  shut,  up  in  lueiiaure- 
Ictis  euiitent,  with  Edee's  choicest  bowecd  cloeing  round  them,  and 
Nature  etoopii^i;  to  platbii  them  witli  VL-rnnl  flowers.  Nothing  oould 
be^too  nstirpii.  too  volnptuonfl,  too  aicred  from  "  day's  geridh  Eye;" 
on  the  contmiy,  yon  have  a  gaudy  panomtnic  view,  a  glittering 
boireu  waste,  a  triple  row  oF  olouds,  of  meks,  and  njountains,  pileil 
ODu  upon  the  otbur.  uuif  tho  ituLigiustion  already  bent  ila  idle  gaie 
Dvf€  Uiai  wide  world  whioli  was  eo  boon  to  be  our  place  of  exile, 
aud  the  aching,  restless  .fijiir it  of  the  artist  wna  OLTCupied  in  building 
a  Blntely  jiriiion  for  our  first  parents,  instead  of  decking  thaii  bridal 

I               bed,  and  wrapping  them  in  a  abart-livud  dream  of  bliss.  ^1 
, : d 
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the  JjbAj  by  Twidjbe,  the  Titian,  the  Presentation  in  the 

Temple,  the  Knbens,  and  the  PoTiBsio,  or  even  with  &ith- 
fnl  copies  of  thorn,  added  to  the  two  which  I  have  of 
a  yonng  NeapoLitau  Nohleman  and  of  the  Qippolito  de 
Medici ;  and  which,  when  I  look  at  them,  recall  other 
times  and  the  feelings  with  whii^h  they  were  dune.  It  is 
now  twenty  yeeis  since  I  made  tlioee  copies,  and  I  hope  to 
keep  them  while  I  live.  It  soems  to  me  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday.  Should  the  neit  twenty  years  pass  as 
swiftly,  forty  years  will  have  glided  hy  mo  like  a  dream. 
By  this  kind  of  specolation  I  can  look  down  as  &oin  a 
slippery  height  on  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life 
beneath  my  feet,  and  the  thought  mokes  me  dizzy  ! 

My  taste  in  pictures  is,  I  believe,  very  different  from 
that  of  rich  and  princely  collectors.  I  would  not  give 
twopence  for  the  whole  Gallery  at  Fonthill.  I  ahonld 
like  to  have  a  few  pictures  bung  round  the  room  that 
speak  to  me  with  well-known  looks,  that  touch  some  string 
of  memory^not  a  number  of  Tarnished,  smooth,  glittering 
gewgaws.  The  taste  of  the  Great  in  pictures  is  singular, 
but  not  unaccountable.  The  King  is  said  to  prefer  the 
Dutch  to  the  Italian  school  of  painting ;  and  if  yon  hint 
your  surprise  at  this,  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  Gothic 
and  ou(re  sort  of  person.  You  are  told,  however,  hy  way 
of  consolation, — ■"  To  be  sure,  there  is  Lord  Carlisle  likuB 
an  Italian  picture — Mr.  HolwoU  Corr  likes  an  Italian 
picture — the  Marq^uie  of  Stafford  is  fond  of  an  Italian 
picture — Sir  George  Beaumont  likes  an  Italian  picture  1" 
These,  notwithstanding,  are  regarded  as  quaint  and  daring 
exceptions  to  the  established  rule ;  and  their  preference 
id  a  species  of  lexe  majesle  in  the  Fine  Arts,  as  great  an 
eccentricity  and  want  of  fashionable  etiquette,  as  if  any 
gentleman  or  nobleman  still  preferred  old  claret  to  new, 
when  the  King  is  known  to  have  changed  his  mind  on  this 
subject;  or  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  dipping  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb  in  the  middle  of  a  snuff-bos,  instead  of 
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gndiullj  approximating  the  contents  to  the  edge  of  tha 
boi,  acoording  to  the  most  approved  models.  One  irodd 
inutgine  that  the  great  and  exalted  in  station  would  like 
loft;  §Dbject8  in  works  of  art,  nhereaa  thej  seem  to  hare 
an  almost  eiclosive  predilection  for  the  meAn  and  idc- 
chanical.  One  would  think  those  nhose  word  was  lav 
would  bo  pleased  with  the  great  and  etriking  efibcls  of 
the  pencil ;'  on  the  contrary,  they  admire  nothing  bat  t!ie 
little  and  elaborate.  They  have  a  fondness  for  cabinet 
and  fumilare  pictures,  and  a  projKirtioonl  antipathy  to 
works  of  genius.  Even  art  with  them  must  be  servile,  b) 
be  tolerated.  Perhaps  the  eeeming  coctradictioii  may  he 
explained  thus.  Such  persons  are  raised  so  hig-h  aboTO 
the  reflt  of  the  species,  that  the  more  violent  and  agitating 
puranits  of  mankind  appear  to  them  like  the  turmoil  of 
■nts  on  a  mole-hill.  Nothing  interests  them  but  their 
own  pride  EUid  self-importanc&  Our  passions  are  to  them 
aa  impertinence ;  an  expression  of  high  sentiment  the; 
rather  shrink  from  as  a  ladicrous  and  upstart  assumpticm 
of  equality.  Thoy  therefore  Uke  what  glitters  to  the  eye, 
vhat  is  smooth  to  the  touch ;  but  the;  shun,  b;  an  inetinct 
of  sovereign  taste,  whatever  has  a  soul  in  it,  or  implies  a 
reoiprocit;  of  feeling.  The  gods  of  the  earth  can  have 
no  interest  in  an;thing  human ;  they  are  cut  off  front 
all  sympath;  with  the  "bosoms  and  business  of  men:" 
—instead  of  requiring  to  be  wound  up  beyond  their 
habitual  feeling  of  stately  dignity,  they  wish  to  have  the 
springs  of  over-strained  pretension  let  dovm,  to  be  relaxed 
with  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  to  be  amused  with  the  familiar 
and  frivolous,  and  to  have  the  world  appear  a  scene  of  iliU 

'  The  Dnko  of  Wollingtan,  it  is  eaid,  cannot  enter  into  t)ie  tuerite 
of  Raphael :  but  he  admirei  "  the  spirit  and  Are  "  of  TiDlorot.  I  di> 
not  wnnder  nt  tbia  biHS.  A  aentinient  probably  never  dawned  upnti 
his  Gnee'i  mind;  but  lie  iuD.y  be  supposed  to  rollali  the  diuldug 
eXDcution  unit  hit  or  miei  mftneer  of  tlie  Veneti&n  artiat.  Oh, 
Bapbael !  well  ia  it  Ihnt  it  was  one  who  did  not  aadenUild  tha^ 
that  blundend  upon  Uiu  destruction  of  hninaQity  I 
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Mfe,  except  ae  they  distnrb  it!  Tho  little  in  thonglit  and 
intfiniBl  Bentimeiit  is  a  natanil  relief  and  Eet-off  to  the 
oppreasivQ  sense  of  eitenml  magnificence.  Hence  kings 
babble  and  repeat  they  know  not  what.  A  childish  dotage 
often  accompanies  the  consciouenesa  of  absolute  power. 
Bepose  is  Bomewhere  neceseary ,  and  the  soul  sleeps  while 
the  Bcuaes  gloat  around  I  Besides,  the  mechanical  and 
high-finisbed  etjle  of  art  may  be  cmnaiilerod  as  something 
done  to  order.  It  is  a  task  to  be  eiecnted  more  or  less 
perfectly,  according  to  the  price  given,  and  the  industry 
of  tbe  artigt.  We  stand  by,  as  it  were,  to  see  the  work 
done,  insist  upon  a  greater  degree  of  ueatneBS  and  accuracy, 
and  exercise  a  sort  of  petty,  jealous  jurisdiction  over  each 
particular.  We  are  judges  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
details,  and  though  ever  bo  nicely  executed,  us  they  give 
us  no  ideas  beyond  what  we  bad  before,  we  do  not  feel 
hnmbled  in  the  comparison.  The  artizan  scarcely  rieeB 
into  the  artist ;  and  the  name  of  geniue  is  degraded  rather 
than  exalted  in  his  person.  Tbe  pcrfomiauce  is  eo  far 
ours  that  wo  have  paid  for  it,  and  the  highest  price  is  all 
that  is  necoBsary  to  produce  the  highest  fluishing.  But  it 
is  not  so  in  works  of  genius  and  imagination.  Their  pries 
is  above  rubies.  The  inspiratiou  of  Muse  comes  not  with 
thecal  of  a  monarch,  with  the  donation  of  a  patron ;  and 
therefore  the  Great  turn  with  disgust  or  efTeminate  in- 
difference from  the  mighty  masters  of  tbe  Itidian  school, 
because  such  works  bafSe  and  confound  their  self-love,  and 
make  them  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  they  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 


■  Quam  nihil  ad  tunto,  Faf  inione,  ingeuiutn  I" 
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On  Novelty  and  FamUlarUif. 

Horalio.  Cnatom  liath  miule  it  in  him  a  property  of  eiiginew, 
Hai'iltl.  'TiB  e'en  bo  :   the  hand  of  little  emploj'meiit  hatli  th« 
daintier  senae. 

BHAKBSrBiiaE  represente  Iiis  Grave-digger  as  singing  nHile 
Le  ia  occupied  in  his  usual  task  of  Singing  the  ekulls  not 
of  the  cnrth  with  his  apade.  On  this  he  takoB  ocenaion  to 
remark,  through  one  of  hia  sjieakers,  the  effect  of  huhit  in 
blunting  our  Henfiibilitf  to  what  is  painful  or  diegastiiig 
in  itself.  "  Custom  hath  made  it  a  property  of  eoainen 
in  him."  To  which  the  other  ia  made  to  reply  in 
substance,  that  those  who  have  the  least  to  do  Lave  the 
finest  feelings  geoerallj.  The  minds  and  bodies  of  thci» 
who  are  enervated  bj  luxury  and  eoae,  and  who  have  uot 
had  to  enoounter  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  present  a  soft, 
nnresiBting  surfaoe  to  outward  impreesiouH,  and  are  en- 
dued with  a  greater  degree  of  susceptihility  to  pleasnre 
and  pain.  Habit  in  moHt  cases  hardens  and  encrusts,  by 
taking  away  the  keener  edge  of  our  sensations :  but  does 
it  not  Lu  others  qnicken  and  refine,  by  giving  a  mechanical 
facility,  and  by  engrafting  an  acqnired  sense?  Habit  may 
be  said  in  technical  language  to  add  to  our  irritability  otiil 
lessen  onr  sensibility,  or  to  sharpen  onr  active  perceptions 
and  deaden  onr  passive  ones.  Practice  makes  perfect — 
eiporionco  makes  us  wise.  The  one  refers  to  what  we 
have  to  do,  the  other  to  what  we  feel.  I  will  endeavonr 
to  explain  the  distinction,  and  to  give  some  examples  in 
eaeh  kind. 

Clowns,  servants,  and  common  labourers  have,  it  is 
true,  hard  and  coarse  hands,  because  they  are  aecuetomed 
to  hard  and  coarse  eraploymenta ;  but  mechanics,  artizaus, 
and  artists  of  various  doBcrJptiona,  who  are  as  constantly 
employed,  though  on  works  demanding  greater  skill  and 
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esActsesB,  acquire  a  proportionable  nicety  and  discrimlna- 
tion  of  tact  with  practice  and  nsreniitted  application.  A 
working  jeweller  can  perceive  elight  distinctions  of 
BUr&ce,  and  make  the  smalleet  incigione  in  the  hardest 
flobatanceB  from  mero  practice  ;  a  woolkndrapfer  percuTCS 
the  different  degrees  of  the  fineness  in  cloth,  on  the  same 
principle;  a  natchmnker  will  insert  a  great  boDj'  fi^t, 
and  perfonn  the  nicest  operations  among  the  springs  and 
wheels  of  a  complicated  and  curious  machinery,  where 
the  soft  delicnto  hand  of  a  woman  or  a  child  would  make 
nothing  but  blunders.  Again,  a  blind  man  shows  a 
prodigious  sagacity  in  hearing  and  ahaost /eeling  objects 
at  a  distance  &om  him.  His  other  senses  acquire  an 
almost  preternatural  quickness  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
cnrring  to  them  oftener,  and  relying  on  them  more  impli- 
citly, in  consequence  of  the  privation  of  sight.  The 
musician  distinguishes  tones  and  notes,  the  painter  eipres- 
eious  and  colours,  &om  constant  habit  and  unwearied 
attention,  that  are  quite  lost  upon  the  common  observer. 
The  critic  discovers  heant'tes  in  a  poem,  the  poet  featured 
in  nature,  that  are  genr/raUj  overlooked  by  tbose  who 
LaTG  not  employed  their  imi^inations  or  understandingB 
on  these  pai'ticolor  st'idies.  Whatever  art  or  science  we 
devote  ourselves  to,  we  grow  more  perfect  in  with  time 
and  practice.  The  range  of  oni  perceptions  is  at  once 
enlarged  and  rehned.  But — thera  lies  the  question  that 
must  "  give  us  pause  "—is  the  pleasure  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  our  babitoal  and  critical  discermnont,  or  does 
not  our  familiarity  with  nature,  with  science,  and  with  art, 
breed  an  indifference  for  those  objects  wo  are  most  conver- 
sant with  and  most  masters  of?  I  am  afraid  the  answer, 
if  an  honest  one,  must  be  on  the  unfavourable  side  ;  and 
that  from  the  moment  that  wo  can  be  said  to  understand 
any  subject  thoroughly,  or  can  execute  any  art  skilfully, 
onr  pleasure  in  it  will  he  fonnd  to  be  on  the  decline.  No 
doubt,  that  with  the  opening  of  every  new  inlet  of  ideaa, 
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there  ie  unfolded  &  new  source  of  ple&sure;  but  this  doM 
not  last  much  lougar  th&n  the  fii'st  dJBCoTerj  we  make  of 
this  Icrra  ineor/nita ;  ftud  with  the  olosing-np  of  every 
Krenae  of  novelty,  of  curioBitj,  and  of  lajBtery,  there  isfl 
SQ  end  aJso  of  onr  transport,  oni  wonder,  and  our  delight  1 
or  it  IB  oouTerted  into  a  very  sober,  rational,  and  house- 
hold sort  of  satisfuction. 

There  ia  a  craving  after  information,  as  there  ie  after 
fbod;  and  it  ie  in  supplying  the  void,  in  siitiefying  the 
appetite,  that  the  pleasure  in  both  oases  chioHy  consi«ta. 
When  the  nnensy  want  is  removed,  both  the  pleasure  and 
the  pain  ccoso.  So  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  oi 
skill,  it  is  the  transition  &om  perplexity  and  helplesBness 
that  relieves  aod  delights  us ;  it  is  the  surprise  occosioiied 
by  the  unfolding  of  some  new  aspect  of  nature,  that  fills 
onr  eyes  with  tears  and  our  hearts  with  joy ;  it  ia  the  fear 
of  not  succoodiug,  that  makes  success  so  welcome,  and  a 
giddy  uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  onr  acquisitions, 
that  makes  us  drunk  with  unexpected  possession.  We  are 
happy  not  in  the  total  amount  of  our  knowledge,  but  in 
the  last  addition  we  have  made  to  it,  in  the  removal  of 
some  obstacle,  in  the  drawing  aside  of  some  veil,  in  the 
contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  night  and  the  brightness 
of  the  dawn.  Bat  objects  are  magnified  in  the  mist  and 
haze  of  confusion ;  the  mind  is  most  open  to  receive 
striking  impressions  of  things  in  the  outset  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  most  trivial  pursuits  or  successes  then  agitate 
the  whole  brain ;  whereas  afterwards  the  most  important 
only  occupy  one  corner  of  it.  The  facility  which  hahit 
gives  in  admitting  new  ideas,  or  in  reflecting  upon  old  ones, 
renders  the  exercise  of  intellectuiil  activity  a  matter  of 
oomparative  insignificance ;  and  by  taking  away  the  resis: 
ance  and  the  difficulty,  takes  away  the  liveliness  of  im- 
pulse that  imparts  a  sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  the 
Boul.  No  one  reads  the  same  book  twice  over  with  the 
■ame  satisfactiun.     It  is  cut  that  our  knowledge  of  it  ia 
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not  greater  the  seoimd  time  than  the  first;  bat  our 
interest  in  it  is  less,  because  the  addition  we  make  to  our 
knowledge  the  second  time  is  very  trifling,  while  in  the 
first  perusal  it  was  all  dear  gnin.  Thus  in  youth  and 
childhood  every  step  is  fairy-ground,  becanso  every  step 
IB  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  pleasure,  opens  noiv 
proRjiccta,  and  eicites  new  hopes,  as  in  after  years,  though 
we  may  enlarge  onr  circle  a  little,  and  measure  our  way 
more  nccnrately,  yet  in  ninety-nice  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
we  only  retrace  our  steps,  and  repent  the  same  dull  round 
of  weariness  and  diBappointment.  Knowledge  is  puiver ; 
bnt  it  is  not  pleasure,  eicept  when  it  springs  immediately 
tint  of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  An  actor,  who  plays  a 
cbarocter  for  the  hundred  and  fortieth  tinio,  nnderstAndB 
ajjd  perhaps  performs  it  better  ;  but  doee  he  feel  the  port, 
hae  he  the  same  pleasure  in  it  as  he  had  the  £rst  time  ? 
The  wonder  is  how  he  can  go  through  with  it  at  all;  nor 
could  he,  were  he  not  supported  by  the  plaudits  of  tho 
audience,  who  seem  like  new  friends  to  him,  or  urged 
on  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  tu  which  no  man  is  ever 
reconciled. 

I  will  bore  take  occasion  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  whether  a  great  actor  is 
enabled  to  embody  bis  part  from  feeling  or  from  study. 
I  think  at  the  time  from  neither  ;  but  merely  (or  chiefly 
at  least)  from  habit.  But  I  think  he  must  have  felt  tho 
character  in  the  first  instance  with  all  tho  ontlmsiasm  of 
nature  and  genius,  or  he  never  would  have  diBtinguisbed 
bimself  in  it.  To  say  that  tho  intoUoct  aluno  con  deter- 
mine or  supply  the  movements  or  the  language  of  passion, 
is  little  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Substituting 
the  bead  fur  the  heart  is  like  saying  that  the  eye  is  a 
judge  of  sounds  or  tho  ear  of  colours.  If  a  man  in  cold 
lilood  knows  bow  another  feels  in  a  fit  of  passion,  it  is 
from  having  boon  in  a  passion  himself  before.  Nor  can 
the  indifferent  observation  of  the  ontward  signs  attain  to 
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the  tmtb  of  nature,  without  the  iaward  sjinpathy  to  impel 
hb  fcvword,  and  to  t«ll  as  where  to  stop.  Without  tlul 
liring  criterion,  we  shall  be  either  tame  and  mechaDiBtU. 
or  turgid  and  extravagant.  The  study  of  iniliridual 
models  produces  imitalors  and  mannerists :  the  study  i>f 
geuural  priiioiplcE  produces  pedants.  It  is  foiling  alooe 
that  makee  up  for  the  dulicicuces  of  either  mode  of  staAj : 
that  expuuda  the  meagrenoss  of  the  one,  that  unbends  tlie 
rigiditj  of  the  other,  that  floats  a  man  into  the  tide  uf 
popularity,  and  electritieH  an  audience.  It  is  feeling,  or 
it  is  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  love  aud  hatred,  that 
is  the  original  soureu  of  the  effectB  in  nature  which  ara 
brought  forward  on  the  stage ;  and  assuredly  it  is  a 
eympatliy  with  thia  feeling  that  must  dictate  the  truest 
a|id  moat  natural  imitationn  of  them.  To  suppose  that  a 
person  altogether  dead  to  these  primary  passions  of  the 
boman  breast  can  make  a  great  actor,  or  fciga  the  effects 
while  ho  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  is  no  less 
absurd  thau  to  suppose  that  I  can  describe  a  place  which 
1  never  saw,  or  mimic  a  voice  which  1  never  heard,  or 
speak  a  language  which  1  O'Cvcr  learnt.  Au  actor  void  uf 
genius  and  passion  may  bo  taught  to  strut  about  the  stage, 
and  mouth  out  his  words  with  mock-solonmity,  and  give 
himself  the  airs  of  a  great  actor,  but  he  will  never  be  one. 
He  may  express  his  owu  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  m&kc 
people  stare,  but  he  will  not  "  send  the  hearers  weeping 
to  their  beds."  The  true,  original  master-touches  that  gu 
to  the  heart,  Biiiist  come  from  it.  There  is  neither  truth 
nor  beauty  without  natui*.  Habit  may  repeat  the  lesson 
that  is  thus  Teariit.  just  as  a  poet  may  ti'anacribe  a  fine 
passage  withowt  being  affected  by  it  at  the  time ;  but  ha 
could  not  havie  written  it  in  the  first  instance  wjthoot 
feeling  the  beiiuty  of  the  object  he  was  describing,  or 
without  having',  been  deeply  impressed  with  it  in  some 
moment  of  entb'.usiasm.  It  was  then  that  his  genius  was 
iuepired,  his  sty  le  formed,  and  the  fi>uudutiou  of  hia  iamu 
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Iftid,  People  toll  you  that  Sterne  waa  hard-hearted ;'  lihat 
the  Author  of  Waverley  is  a  mere  worldling ;  tlint  Shake- 
speare was  n  man  without  pasBionB.  Do  not  believe  them. 
Their  passions  might  hnve  worn  themaelves  out  with  con- 
stant ovor-excitement,  so  that  they  ouly  knew  how  they 
formerly  fult ;  or  they  might  have  the  control  over  them ; 
or  from  their  very  oompasa  and  variety  they  might  have 
kept  one  another  in  check,  so  that  none  got  very  much 
a-head  and  broke  out  into  extravagant  aud  overt  acts. 
But  those  persons  mnst  have  experienced  the  feelings  they 
eipresa,  and  entered  into  the  eituatioDB  they  describe  so 
finely,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  :  the  sacred 
§ourco  from  whence  the  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of 
others,  was  once  full,  though  it  may  be  now  dried  np ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  a  atrong  impression  of  trath  aud  oaturo 
is  convoyed  to  the  minds  of  others,  it  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in  the  mind 
pruducing  it.     Perhaps  it  does  not  strictly  follow,  that 

The;  bBHt  oan  paiut  tbem,  who  have  fait  them  moat. 

To  do  this  in  perfection  otLer  qualifications  may  be 
necessary :  language  may  bo  wanting  where  the  heart 
speaks,  bnt  that  the  tongue  or  the  pen  or  pencil  can 
describe  the  workings  of  nature  with  the  highest  truth 
and  eloquence  witliout  being  prompted  or  holding  any 
communication  with  the  heart,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  I  utterly  deny.  When  Talma,  in  the  part  of 
CEdipns,  after  the  discovery  of  his  misfortune,  slowly 
raises  his  hands  and  joins  them  together  over  his  head  in 
ttu  attitude  of  despair,  I  conceive  it  is  because  in  the 
extremity  of  his  anguish,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  his 
ghastly  and  desolate  situation,  he  feels  a  waut  of  some- 
thing as  a  shield  or  covering  to  protect  him  from  the 
weight  that  ia  ready  to  fall  and  crush  him,  and  he  makes 
nse  of  that  fine  and  impressive  action  for  this  purpose  \— 
>  See  Utmoin  oj  Wiliiim  HattiO,  1867,  i.  2ff7-9.— En 
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not  tliat  I  suppose  he  is  affocted  in  tUis  manner  ereiy  time 
lio  repeats  it,  but  he  neviT  -would  have  thought  of  it  but 
from  liSTJog  this  doep  and  bewildering  feeling  of  weight 
and  oppreoaion,  which  naturally  suggested  it  to  hie  imagi- 
nation, and  at  the  same  tine  assured  him  that  it  was  jnsL 
Feeling  is  in  fact  the  ecale  that  weighs  the  truth  of  all 
original  conceptions.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  plaved  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  Ga/aesler,  and  on  Stnkeiy's 
abrupt  declaration  of  his  nsprincipled  passion  at  the 
moment  of  her  hasband'a  iraprisunment,  threw  into  her 
face  that  noble  Gooce«Eton  of  varying  emotions,  lirst  seem- 
ing nol  to  understand  him,  then,  aa  her  donbt  is  removed, 
rising  into  Buddeo  iodignation,  then  turning  to  pity,  and 
ending  in  a  burst  of  hysteric  scorn  and  Un^tnr, — was  this 
the  effect  of  etiutagem  or  foretbonghtas  a  painter  arranges 
A  QumbLT  of  colours  on  hie  palette  ?  No — bnt  hy  placing 
herself  amply  in  the  situation  of  her  heroine,  and  enter- 
ing iDto  all  the  oircnmstances,  and  fe<eling  tbe  digni^  of 
inEiJled  virtue  and  misfiirtanc.  that  wonderfol  display  ol 
been  and  high-wrought  expressions  burst  from  her  in- 
voluntarily at  the  s*me  moment,  and  kindk>d  her  fam 
ahnost  into  a  blase*af  lightning.  Yet  Hrs.  Siddons  is 
sometimes  accused  of  being  ooU  and  insensible.  I  do  not 
wnndei  that  she  may  se<m  so  after  exertions  snch  as 
these ;  as  the  Sybils  of  old  after  their  inspired  prophetic 
fdry  fank  upon  the  ground,  breathless  and  exhausted. 
But  that  any  one  c«n  embody  high  thoughts  and  pasainns 
witbont  having  the  prototypes  in  their  onn  breast,  is  nliat 
I  shall  ni.-t  believe  npon  hftusay.  and  nhat  I  am  sure 
nutnot  be  proved  by  argument. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  actore  and  actresses 
are  doll  nhen  off  the  stage.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  llie 
caae;  but  I  own  I  should  be  sorpriaed  if  it  wereotfaerwiae, 
Hany  persons  expect  from  tbe  Mat  vrith  which  tbey 
app-^ar  in  certain  charactere  to  find  than  eqnally  brtlliaot 
w  company,  not  epBtidering  Aat  ibe  vOtKt  they  prodwn 
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la  their  artificiEil  characters  ie  the  tctj  circniiMUBm  tlwt 
most  disqnalifj  them  for  prodneing  hi;  in  orliuary  rate*. 
They  who  have  intoxioited  aitd  nudden^d  mnltitodu  hj 
their  poblic  displaj  of  talent,  c«a  isreljr  be  tapfmeA  lo 
feel  much  stlmolaa  in  ejitcrtaining  one  or  two  Crienda,  or 
in  heiug  the  life  of  a  dinner-port j.  She  who  ptriabwl 
over-night  by  the  dagger  or  the  bow]  as  CaMiaiidra  ur 
Cleopatra,  may  be  allowed  to  sip  her  t«a  in  nilcu";,  anil 
not  to  be  herself  again  till  ebe  rerives  in  Aqiaaia,  A 
tragic  tone  does  not  become  familiar  ooDTenatUfS,  and 
any  other  mnet  come  very  awkwafdly  and  relnctuitly  fri^m 
»  great  tragic  actreEs.  At  leaet,  in  the  tnterraU  iit  iur 
professional  paroiysma,  ^e  will  haidly  net  Dp  tin  a  vntbat 
critic  or  blnf-itoftiny.  Comic  acton  again  hara  llwtr 
repartees  put  into  their  moatlM,aDd  mnat  fael  eotwid«mbIjr 
at  a  loss  when  their  cne  ia  taken  from  than,  Tb*  iMMt 
eensiblQ  among  them  are  modert  and  iiili:nt.  It  i»  'm\j 
thoea  of  eecond-rate  pretensions  who  think  to  nialin  >i|f 
for  the  want  t.f  original  wit  by  pnuiiticiil  jiiktN  and  ttiiiif/ 
phraeca.  Jlifotrval  manners  are,  I  think,  iJio  iiumt  ri' 
pnlaive  of  all  otVira,  At-ton  liie  on  appIaiiM,  and  drat( 
on  a  laborions  artificial  eiistence  hy  the  adniiuiatratiun  nf 
perpetual  provocatives  to  their  sympathy  with  Lhn  |rtiblin 
gratification — I  will  not  call  it  altogether  toinilff  fit  Otinu 
who  delight  to  make  others  laugh,  any  tiurrn  thai)  in  im 
who  delight  to  langh  with  them.  Thoy  Iiavd  a  «l((iiin'^Hn( 
phrase  to  express  the  absence  of  a  jiri'pirr  uiium  In  thii 
ftndience^"  There  was  not  a  Ijaiiil  In  lliii  )iimm>."  I  havn 
beard  one  of  the  most  modeitt  and  merit' >ri'iii*  iif  tli'ini 
declare,  that  if  there  was  nolKidy  islnu  tii  a{i|ilniii) 
ehonld  like  to  see  a  dog  WMg  hit  tail  in  n|i|iritt< 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  niiHtakii  tlinn  t-i  nii|ijm# 
singerB  diiilike  to  be  encirtd,  'I'hcrii  Is  ofttiil  H  ' 
OppoHition  ont  of  compuwi'iii,  with  itiim  iif  "I 
shame  I"  when  a  yonng  fetnule  ihihutoiiki  iit  uiumi 
Domed  twice  in  a  &Toarit«  kir,  aa  if  it 
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crOGl  advautiige  of  licr — instead  of  the  Uiird,  she  would 
bp  glad  to  aing  it  for  the  thirtieth  tune,  and  -'  die  of 
an  enaore  in  operatic  pain  I"  The  excitement  of  pnblie 
applaoso  at  last  becomes  a  painful  habit,  and  either  in 
indolent  or  o¥er-active  temperoraenie  produces  a  oorra- 
spondiug  eraving  after  privacy  and  leisure.  Mr.  LiEton  k 
short  time  ago  was  in  treaty  for  a  enag  little  place  neat 
his  Mend  Mr.  Mathews '  at  Higbgate,  on  which  he  had  bo 
set  his  heart,  that  when  the  bargain  failed  he  actually 
shed  tears  like  a  child.  He  hoa  a  right  to  blubber  like  a 
Bohool-boy  whenever  he  pleases,  who  almost  every  night 
of  his  life  makes  hundreds  of  people  langh  till  they  forget 
they  are  no  longer  echool-boya.  I  hope,  if  this  should 
prove  a  hard  winter,  he  will  again  wrap  himself  up  in 
flannel  and  lamb't-ioool,  take  to  his  firo-eide,  and  read  the 
English  Novelists  once  more  fairly  through.  Let  him 
have  these  lying  on  his  table,  Hogarth's  prints  hnng 
round  the  room,  and  with  his  own  face  to  boot,  I  defy  the 
world  to  match  them  again  I  Tliere  is  something  very 
amiable  and  praiseworthy  in  the  friendships  of  the  two 
ingenious  actors  I  have  juet  alluded  to  :  from  the  example 
of  contrast  and  disiDtorcstediiese  it  affords,  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  that  of  Roaiuante  and  Dapple.  These  Arcadian 
retirements  and  ornamont^  retreats  are,  I  suspect,  tan- 
talising and  iin satisfactory  resources  to  the  favourites 
of  the  town.  The  constant  fever  of  applause,  and  of 
anxiety  to  deserve  it,  which  produces  the  wish  for  repose, 
disables  thorn  from  enjoying  it.  Let  fho  enienlure  be  as 
strong  as  it  will,  the  eye  of  the  pit  is  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  it :  the  smile  of  the  boxes,  the  roar  of  the  gallery, 
pierces  through  their  holly-hedges,  and  overthrows  all  their 
pastoral  theories.  Of  the  public  as  of  the  sex  it  may  he 
aaid,  when  one  has  once  been  a  candidate  for  their  faTOUtSi 
Thei'e  ie  no  Hviiig  wil.ii  theia^  nnr  withniit  tUem! 


*  Hr.  Ghorlta  Uutlieng  Ibe  elder. — Eb 
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I  wish  the  late  Mr.  Eemble  had  not  written  that  etnpid 
book  about  Richard  III.  and  cloeed  a  proud  thoatrical 
career  with  a  piece  of  literary  foppery,'  Yet  why  do  I 
wish  it  if  it  pleased  him,  since  it  made  ao  alteration  in 
my  opinion  respecting  him?  Its  dry  details,  its  little 
tortuous  struggles  after  contradiction,  nay,  its  fulsome 
praiaea  of  a  kindred  critic,  Mr.  Gifford,  (what  will  not  a 
retired  tragedian  do  for  a  niche  in  the  QaarUrly  Reviem  1) 
did  not  blot  from  my  memory  Lis  stately  form,  his  noble 
features,  in  which  old  Rome  saw  hereelf  revived,  his 
manly  eenae  and  plaintive  tones,  tbat  were  an  echo  to 
deep-fraught  sentiment ;  nor  make  me  forget  another 
volume  published  and  suppressed  long  before,  a  volume 
of  poems  addressed  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "  the  silver-voiced 
Anna."  Both  aro  dead.  Such  is  the  stolf  of  which  our 
lives  are  made^bubblos  that  reflect  the  glorious  features 
of  the  universe,  and  that  glance  a  passing  shadow,  a  feeble 
gleam,  on  those  around  them! 

Mrs.  SiddoDH  was  in  the  meridian  of  her  reputation 
when  I  firet  became  acquainted  with  the  stage.  She  was 
an  eatablished  veteran  when  I  was  an  unfledged  novice ; 
and,  perhaps,  played  those  scenes  without  emotion  which 
filled  me  and  ao  many  others  with  delight  and  awe,  80 
fat  1  had  the  advantage  of  her,  and  of  myself  too.  I  did 
not  then  analyse  her  excellencos  as  1  should  now,  or 
divide  her  merits  into  physical  and  intellectual  odviLntages, 
or  Bee  that  her  majestic  form  irose  up  against  misfortune 
in  equal  sublimity,  an  antagonist  power  to  it^but  the 
total  impression  (unquestioned,  unrefined  upon)  over- 
whelmed and  drowned  me  in  a  flood  tif  tears.  I  was 
stunned  and  torpid  after  seeing  her  in  any  of  her  great 
parts.  I  was  uneasy,  and  hardly  myself,  but  I  felt  (more 
than  ever)  that  human  life  was  something  very  far  from 
being  indifferent,  and  I  seonied  to   have  gut  a  key  ti> 

An  Eneay  on  Mad>elh  and  Rvhard  III.,  in  Hejilg  to  H'hatelji'i 
Bemarkt  OH  Sknkeiprare.     1S17.  Svo. — Ev. 
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iinlouk  the  Bpringa  of  joy  BoA  sorrow  in  the  htimtui  heart. 
This  wciB  no  mi^Q  poBBeBsiou,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it 
witii  no  e|>ar>"?  liand.  The  pleasure  I  tuiticipatcd  ftt  that 
tinao  in  witniise.iig  hur  dullest  perfortoBnce,  hub  certiiinly 
greater  than  I  should  have  nifW  in  seeing  her  in  the  iUDst 
brilliaDt.  The  very  eight  of  her  name  in  Iheplny-bills  in 
Tawirr/one,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  threw  a  ligbt  upon 
the  day,  and  drew  after  it  a  long  trail  of  Eaetern  glory,  a 
joy  and  felicity  onntterable,  that  has  since  vaniehed  in 
the  miate  of  criticieiu  and  glitter  of  idle  diBtiuctiuoB.  I 
was  iu  a  tranco,  and  my  dreams  were  of  mighty  empires 
fallen,  of  Tost  bnrning  zones,  of  waning  time,  of  Pergiou 
thrones  and  them  that  Bat  on  them,  of  sovereign  beantf, 
and  of  victors  vanquished  by  love.  Death  and  Lifb 
played  their  pageaut  before  me.  The  gates  were  nnharred, 
the  folding  doors  of  fancy  were  thrown  open,  and  I  B&n 
all  that  mankind  had  been,  or  that  I  myself  could  coo- 
ceive,  pass  in  Bnd<len  and  gorgeous  review  before  roe. 
No  wonder  that  the  huge,  dim,  disjointed  vision  elioald 
euchout  and  startle  me.  One  reason  ^thy  our  first  inipros- 
sions  are  so  strong  and  lasting  is  tliat  they  are  whole  length 
taxes.  We  afterwards  divide  and  compare,  aod  judge  iif 
things  only  as  they  differ  from  other  things.  At  first  we 
measnre  them  from  the  ground,  take  in  only  the  groups 
and  masses,  and  are  struck  with  the  entire  contrast  to  our 
former  ignorance  and  inoiperience.  If  we  apprehend 
only  a  vague  gaudy  outline,  this  is  not  a  disadvantage; 
for  wo  fill  it  up  with  our  desires  and  fancies,  which  are 
most  potent  in  their  capacity  to  create  good  or  evil.  The 
first  glow  of  passion  in  the  breast  throws  its  radiance  over 
the  opening  path  of  life  j  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
of  tbe  volume  of  onr  future  existence  tlie  mere  title-page 
diseloses.  The  results  do  not  indeed  exactly  correspond 
with  our  expectations ;  but  our  passions  survive  Lheir  first 
eager  ebullition  and  bitter  disappointmefit,  the  bulk  of 
our  sensations  oonsiats  of  broken  vows  and  fading  leool- 
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leetiooB ;  and  it  is  not  oBtoniBhing  tliat  tKere  is  so  neaf  a 
resemblauoe  between  our  earlisst  anticipatiooB  and  our 
lateet  eigL,  since  we  obstinately  believe  tilings  to  bo  to  the 
last  what  wo  at  fii'st  wisbeil  to  find  tliem. 

Hope  tniyela  through,  nor  quits  na  till  we  die. 

Our  existence  is  a  tiaaae  of  paeeion,  and  our  sncceasivo 
yeaia  only  present  as  with  fainter  and  fainter  copies  ol 
the  first  proof  impressions.  "  The  dregs  of  life,"  there- 
fore, contain  Tory  little  of  force  or  spirit  which 

the  first  uprightly  niniiiuga  could  not  give. 

Imagination  is,  in  this  sense,  sometimes  truer  than 
re&lity ;  for  our  passiona  being  "  compacted  of  imagina- 
tion," and  our  desires  whetted  by  impatience  and  delay, 
often  lose  some  of  their  lasto  and  essence  with  poasession. 
So  in  youth  we  look  forwai'd  to  the  advances  of  age,  and 
feel  them  more  strongly  than  when  they  arrive ;  nor  is 
this  more  extraordinary  than  that  from  the  height  of  a 
pmctpice  the  descent  below  should  make  us  giddy,  and 
that  we  should  be  leas  aenaiblo  of  it  when  we  oome  to  the 
ground.  Experience  can  teach  us  little,  I  suspect,  after 
the  firat  unfolding  of  onr  facoltics,  and  the  first  strong 
excitement  of  outward  objects.  It  can  only  add  to  or  take 
away  from  our  original  impressions,  and  the  imagination 
can  make  ont  the  addition  as  largely  or  feel  the  privation 
as  sharply  aa  the  senses.  The  little  it  can  teach  us, 
which  is  to  moderate  our  chagrins  and  sober  onr  eipeeta- 
tions  to  the  dull  standard  of  reality,  we  will  not  leam. 
"  Beasou  panders  will  ■"  and  if  we  have  been  disappointed 
forty  times,  we  are  only  the  more  resolved  that  the  forty- 
first  time  shall  make  up  for  all  the  rest,  and  our  hope 
grows  desperate  as  the  chances  are  against  it.  A  man 
who  is  wary,  is  ao  naturally  ;  he  who  is  of  a  sangoine  and 
credulous  disposition,  will  continue  so  in  spite  of  warning ; 
we  hearken  to  no  voice  but  that  of  our  secret  inclinationa 
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and  native  bias.     Mr.  Wonlaworth  being  asked  why 
ndiuire<l  the  sleep  of  infiuiGj,  said  be  thoaght  ''  tiiere  Wifl 
a  grandeur  in  it ;"  the  reOBOn  of  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  contrast  of  total  nnconsui oneness  to  all  the  ills  of 
and   partly  that  it  is  the  germ  implying  all   the  fu 
good  ;  an  nntoiiehed,  untold  treasure.     In   the   outset 
life,  all  that  is  to  come  of  it  seems  to  press  with  donble 
force  npon  the  heart,  and  onr  yearnings   after   good  and 
dread  of  evil  are  in  proportion  to  the  little  we  have  known 
of  either.     The  first  ebullitions  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  ^ 
hnman  heart  lift  ua  to  heaven,  or  sink  ns  to  the  abyas;fl 
but  when  served  out  to  ue  in  dribblets  and  palled  by  repe- T 
tition,  they  lose  their  interest  and  effect     Or  the  dawn 
of  experience,  like  that  of  day,  shows  the  wide  prospect 
stretched  out  bo  fore  us,  and  dressed  in  its  liveliest  colonrsi 
aa  we  proceed,  we  tire  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  com' 
plain  of  its  sameness.     The  path  of  life  is  stripped  of  iU 
freshness  and   beanty ;  and  as  we  grow  acquainted  will 
tbom,  we  beoonie  indifferent  to  weal  or  woe. 

The  best  part  of  onr  lives  we  pass  in  counting  on  wh. 
is  to  come :  or  in  fancying  what  may  have  happened  in 
real  or  fictitious  story  to  others.  I  have  had  niore  pleasure 
in  reading  the  adventures  of  a  novel  (and  perhaps  chauging 
sitnatiouH  with  the  hero)  than  I  ever  had  in  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  feel  much  happier — a  greater 
degree  of  heart's  ease  — than  I  used  to  feel  in  rending, 
Trinlram  Shandy,  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Tom  Jonet,' 
awl  the  Taller,  and  Gil  Blag  of  Santillune,  and  Werter, 
and  JBwrwwcio.  It  wtta  some  years  after  that  I  read  tha 
last,  but  his  tales 

Dttllied  with  the  innooenoe  of  love, 

Like  the  olil  Time. 

The  story  of  Frederigo  Albcrigi  affected  me  as  if  it  had 
been  luy  own  vase,'  and  I  satv  bis  hawk  upon  her  perch  in 
the  clear,  cold  air,  "  and  how  fat  and  fair  a  bird  she 
'  BeeMomoiTtcJ  W.  H,,\.\'h^-'«^ 
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JHain  as  erer  I  saw  *  picture  of  Titi&o'a  ;  »nd  felt  that 

1  should  have  served  her  np  as  be  did,  aa  a  banquet  for 
Lib  mistroBS,  who  came  to  Tiait  him  at  bis  own  poor  farm. 

2  oonld  witih  that  Lord  Byron  had  empluyed  himaelf  while 
in  Italy  in  rescuing  eucL  a  nriler  as  Boccaccio  from  ui.- 
merited  obloquy,  instead  of  in&kiiig  those  notable  dis- 
coveries — that  Pope  wu  a  poet.'  and  that  Shakespeare  waa 
not  ose  !  Mrs.  lucbbald  v.as  always  a  great  favouHto 
'with  me.  There  is  the  tme  soul  of  woman  breathiug  from 
what  she  writes,  as  much  aa  if  yoa  heard  her  voice.  It  ia 
iLS  if  Venns  had  written  books.  I  first  read  her  Simple 
Story  (of  all  places  in  the  world)  Sit  M — — .  No  matter 
where  it  was  ;  for  it  transported  me  out  of  myself.  I 
recollect  walking  out  to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest 
parts,  in  order  to  retnrn  to  it  again  with  double  relish. 
An  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing  Robin  Adair,  » 
summer-shower  dropped  manna  on  my  head,  and  slaked 
my  feverish  thirst  of  happiness.  Her  heroine,  Miss 
Milner,  was  at  my  side.  My  dream  has  since  been  veri- 
fied : — how  like  it  was  to  the  reality !  In  truth,  the 
reality  itself  was  but  a  dream.  Do  I  not  still  soo  that 
"  simple  movement  of  her  finger "  with  which  Madame 
Basil  beckoned  Jean  Jacques  to  the  seat  at  her  feet,  the 
heightened  colour  that  tinged  her  profile  as  she  sat  at  her 
work  netting,  the  bunch  of  Sowers  in  her  hair  V  la  not 
the  glow  of  youth  and  beauty  in  her  cheek  blended  with 

,  the  blnshea  of  the  roses  in  her  hair  ?  Do  they  not  breathe 
the  breath  of  love  ?  And  (what  thongh  the  adventure 
was  imEnished  by  either  writer  or  reader)  is  not  the  blank 
filled  up  with  tie  roro  and  subtle  spirit  of  fancy,  that 
impoi'ts  the  fulness  of  delight  to  the  air-drawn  creationB 
of  brain  ?  I  onee  sat  on  a  sunny  bank  in  a  field  in  which 
the  green  blades  of  com  waved  in  the  fitful  northern 
breeze,   and  read   the  letter  in   the  Neu>  Eloiae  in  which 

'  See  the  writer's  KaBay  On  the  Queition  whrlher  Pupn  teat  a  Petti 
Id  the  Soolt  Magaiine  fm  FtbruBiy,  1818.— Eo 
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•jid  native  bias.  Mr.  WonlBwortli  being  asked  wlij  Im 
admired  the  sleep  of  iiifancy,  said  Le  thought  "  there  wbb 
a  graDdouT  in  it ;"  the  reason  of  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  contrast  of  total  imconecioasnBBS  to  all  the  ills  of  lifv, 
and  partlj  that  it  is  the  gorm  implying  all  the  fatont 
good ;  an  untonched,  nntold  treasure.  In  the  outset  of 
life,  all  that  is  to  come  of  it  seems  to  press  with  double 
force  upon  the  heart,  and  oni  yearnings  after  good  and 
dread  of  evil  are  in  proportion  to  the  little  we  have  known 
of  either.  The  first  eballitiona  of  hope  and  fear  in  the 
hnman  heart  lift  as  to  beavea,  or  sink  us  to  the  abyss; 
but  when  served  out  to  ub  in  dribblets  and  palled  by  repe- 
tition, they  lose  their  interest  and  effect.  Or  the  dawn 
of  experience,  like  that  of  day,  shows  the  wide  prospccl 
stretched  out  before  us,  and  dressed  in  its  livelieet  colours; 
as  we  proceed,  we  tire  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  com- 
plain of  its  sameness.  The  path  of  life  is  stripped  of  its 
freshness  and  beauty;  and  aa  wo  grow  acquniu ted  with 
them,  we  become  indifferent  to  weal  or  woe. 

The  best  part  of  our  lives  wo  pass  in  counting  on  what 
is  to  come ;  or  in  fancying  what  may  have  happened  in 
real  or  fictitious  story  to  others.  I  have  had  more  pleasure 
in  reading  the  adventures  of  a  novel  (and  perhaps  changing 
situations  with  the  hero)  than  I  ever  had  in  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  feel  much  happier — a  greater 
degree  of  heart's  eoso  —than  I  used  to  feel  in  reading 
Trialraitt  Shandy,  and  Pere<jriiie  Pickle,  and  Tom  Jonei, 
and  the  Toiler,  and  Oil  Blag  of  Sanlilhme,  and  Werltr, 
and  Borraccio.  It  was  aume  years  after  that  I  read  the 
last,  but  his  tales 

Dallied  with  Ihe  innooence  of  love, 
Like  the  olil  Time. 

The  story  of  Frederigo  Alherigi  affected  me  as  if  it  had 
been  my  own  ease,'  and  I  saw  hia  hawk  upon  her  perch  ia 
the  clear,  cold  air,  "  and  bow  fat  and  fair  a  bird  she  was," 

-  Boe  Senvir»  of  W.  B.,  i.  ISS— IT-i 
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fts  plain  as  ever  I  saw  a  pictore  of  Titian's  ;  and  fait  that 
I  Bhould  have  served  Ler  up  us  he  did,  as  a  banquet  for 
his  mietrees,  who  camo  to  visit  him  at  hie  owa  poor  farm. 
I  oonld  wish  that  Lord  Bttoh  had  employed  himself  while 
in  Italy  in  rescuing  such  a  writer  ae  BocciuKiio  from  ni.- 
mcritod  obloquy,  instead  of  making  those  notable  dis- 
coveries— that  Pope  was  a  poet,'  and  that  Shakespeare  was 
Qot  one  I  Mrs.  luehbald  was  always  a  great  favourite 
with  me.  There  is  the  true  soul  of  woman  breathing  from 
what  she  writes,  as  mnch  as  if  you  heard  her  voice.  It  ia 
B8  if  Venus  had  written  books.     I  first  read  her  Simple 

Story  (of  all  places  in  the  world)  at  M ,     No  matter 

where  it  was ;  for  it  trausported  me  out  of  myself.  I 
recollect  walking  out  to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest 
ports,  in  order  to  return  to  it  again  with  double  relish. 
An  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing  Robin  Adair,  a 
Bummer-shower  dropped  manna  on  my  head,  and  slaked 
my  feverish  thirst  of  happinass.  Her  heroine,  Miss 
Milner,  was  at  my  side.  My  dream  has  since  been  veri- 
fied : — how  like  it  was  to  the  reality  1  In  truth,  the 
reality  itself  was  but  a  dream.  Do  I  not  still  see  that 
"  simple  movement  of  her  fingor "  with  which  Madame 
Basil  beckoned  Jean  Jacques  to  the  seat  at  her  feet,  the 
heightened  colour  that  tinged  her  profile  as  she  eat  at  her 
work  netting,  the  bimch  of  flowers  in  her  hair  ?  Is  not 
the  glow  of  yonth  and  beauty  in  her  cheek  blended  with 
the  hluahea  of  the  roses  in  her  hair  ?  Do  they  not  breathe 
the  breath  of  love?  And  (what  though  the  adventure 
was  onfinished  by  either  writer  or  reader)  ia  not  the  blank 
6Ued  up  with  the  rare  and  subtle  spirit  of  fancy,  that 
imparts  the  fhlnesB  of  delight  to  the  air-drawn  creations 
of  brain  ?  I  once  sat  on  a  aunny  batik  in  a  field  in  which 
the  green  blades  of  com  waved  in  the  fitful  northern 
breeze,  and  read  the  letter  in  the  New  Eloite  in  which 

'  See  tbn  «T iter's  Ksaa}'  On  Oit  Qacslion  ahrlber  Fupn  laual'oell 
in  Ilie  SaUt  Magaiiaa  for  Ftibruaiy,  1813.— Ei> 
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St.  Pram  dBScribea  the  Pays  de  Vaud.     I  never  felt  trb 

Bhaki-ajieftte  calls  my  "gliissy  essence  "  so  mucli  as  then 
My  thoughts  were  pnre  ajid  free.  They  took  a,  toue  from' 
the  objects  before  me,  ftnd  from  the  simple  mnrmera  of 
the  inhabitants  of  moTiii tain- scenery  so  well  described  in 
the  letter.  The  style  gave  me  tlie  same  sensation  as  tie 
drops  of  morning  dew  before  they  are  scorched  by 
Bim ;  and  I  thought  Julia  did  well  to  praise  it.  1  wishe 
I  could  have  written  such  a  letter.  Tliat  wish,  enhanc 
by  my  admiration  of  geuius  and  the  foiling  of  the  objecW 
Broond  me,  was  accompanied  with  more  pleasure  tbaa  if 
1  had  written  fifty  such  letters,  or  had  gained  all  the  repa- 
tation  of  its  immortal  author  1  Of  all  the  pictures,  prints, 
or  drawings  I  e»er  saw,  none  ever  gave  me  such  satis- 
faction as  the  rude  etchings  at  the  top  of  Houseenu'a 
Cimfesgiims.  There  is  a  necromantic  spell  in  the  ontlines. 
Imagination  is  a  witch.  It  is  not  even  said  auywhera 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  had  got  it  into  my  bead  that 
the  rude  sketches  of  old-fashioned  houses,  stone-walla, 
and  stumps  of  trees  represented  the  scenes  at  Anneey  anJ 
Vevay,  where  he  who  relished  all  more  sharply  than 
others,  and  by  his  own  intense  aspirations  after  good  hod 
nearly  delivered  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  evil,  first  drew 
the  breath  of  hope.  Here  love's  golden  rigol  boimd  his 
brows,  and  here  fell  from  it.  It  was  the  partition  wall 
between  life  and  death  to  him,  and  all  beyond  it  was 
desert !  

And  bade  tiie  lovelj  scenra  at  distance  haiL 

I  used  to  apply  this  line  to  the  distant  rangg  of  hill* ' 
in  a  paltry  landscape,  which  however  had  a  tender  veratl 
toue  and  a  dewy  freshness.  I  oould  look  at  them  till  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  ray  heart  dissolved  in  fainl- 
nesa.  Why  do  1  recall  the  circumstance  after  a  lapse  u( 
years  witji  so  much  interest?  Because  I  felt  it  tbou. 
Those  feeble  outlines  were  linked  in  my  mind  to  tlie 
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purest,  fondest  yaamiiigH  after  good,  that  dim,  airy  space 
contained  niy  little  all  of  hope,  bnoyed  np  by  cliDrimng 
fears  ;  tbe  delight  with  which  I  dwelt  upon  it,  onhoaced 
by  my  ignorance  of  what  woa  in  store  for  me,  was  free 
from  mortal  groesnees,  familiarity  or  disappointment,  and 
I  drank  pleasure  out  of  the  bosom  of  tho  silent  hills  and 
gleaming  valleys  as  from  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim  with 
love-philtres  and  poisonons  avveetneea  by  the  aorveress 
Faucy I 

Mr.  Opie  need  to  consider  it  as  an  error  to  suppose  that 
on  artiat's  first  works  were  necessarily  crude  and  raw.  and 
that  he  went  on  regularly  improving  on  them  afterwards. 
On  tho  contrary,  he  maintainod  tliRt  they  had  tho  ad- 
vaatago  of  being  done  "  with  all  his  heart,  and  sonl,  and 
might  ;"  that  they  contained  his  best  tlioughta,  those 
which  his  genius  moat  eagerly  prompted,  and  which  he 
liod  matured  and  treasured  up  lungeat.  from  the  first  dawn 
of  art  aud  nature  on  his  mind  ;  and  that  his  subsequent 
worka  were  rather  after-thoughts,  and  the  leavings  and 
vicd:e-ilii/le  of  his  invention.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  Poeta  natcitur,  non  jit ; 
that  is,  it  is  tbe  strong  character  and  impulse  of  the  mind 
that  forces  it  ont  of  its  way  and  stamps  itself  upon  out- 
ward objects,  not  that  is  elicited  and  laboriously  raised 
into  artificial  importauee  by  contrivance  and  study.  An 
improvhij  actor,  artist,  or  poet  never  becomes  a  great 
one.  1  have  known  such  in  my  time,  who  wore  always 
advanciug  by  slow  and  sure  steps  to  tho  height  of  their 
profession  ^  bat  in  the  meantime,  some  man  of  genius  rose, 
and  passing  them,  at  once  seized  on  the  topmuat  round  of 
ambition's  ladder,  so  that  they  still  remained  in  the  second 
class.  A  volcano  does  not  give  warning  when  it  will 
break  out,  nor  a  thunderbolt  send  word  of  its  approach. 
Mr.  Kean  stamped  himself  the  first  niglit  in  Shylock ;  he 
never  did  any  better.  Mr.  Kemble  is  the  only  great  and 
truly  impresBive  actor  I  remember,  who  rose  to  his  stulel" 
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heigM  hy  the  iuterpoeitioii  of  Ml  tuid  gradations  of  latxti 
A  mui  of  genius  is  nii  pnteru  —  !•>  be  Imowo,  he  seed  011I7 
to  be  MeD — joa  em  no  more  diepnte  whether  ho  ie  on«, 
tbui  JOB  cui  dispute  whether  it  is  ■  panther  that  is  bIiokei 
joa  in  a  cage.  Kn.  Siddons  did  not  eucc«cd  the  fint 
tine  she  appeared  on  the  London  boards,  but  then  it  wu 
in  Garrick'a  time,  oho  sent  her  back  to  the  country.  He 
startled  and  pnt  her  ont  in  some  part  ehe  had  to  play  witli 
bim,  b_v  the  amazing  rividncss  luid  intrepidity  of  his  style 
of  acting.  Yet  old  Dr.  Chaoncey'  who  frequented  Sir 
Joehua  Reynolds's,  said  that  be  was  not  himself  in  liis 
latter  ilays,  that  he  got  to  play  barleqnin's  Ucks,  and  wu 
too  much  in  the  traramelE  of  the  etage,  and  ivas  quite  dif- 
ferent &om  what  he  was  when  he  canto  out  at  Goodmim'a 
Fields,  when  he  snrpriia'd  the  town  in  Richard,  as  if  h« 
had  dropped  from  the  ctoads,  aad  his  acting  was  all  Gn 
aud  air.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
admiration  of  those  who  had  only  seen  her  latter  perform- 
ancea,  whieh  were  difitingnisbed  ehiefly  by  their  towering 
height  and  marble  outline.  She  bos  been  heard  to  el- 
claim,  ''  Yon  have  seen  me  only  in  Lady  Macbeth  anil 
Queen  Katharine,  and  Belridera  and  Jane  Shore — ^yoa 
should  have  seen  me  when  1  played  theBo  charoctan 
alternately  with  Juliet,  and  Desdemuna.  and  Calista,  and 
the  Mourning  Bride,  night  after  night,  when  I  first 
came  &om  Bath  1"  If  she  indeed  filled  tliese  parts  witli 
a  beauty  and  tenderuess  'Cqnal  to  the  sublimity  of  ker 
other  performances,  one  had  only  to  see  her  in  them 
and  die  I  Lord  Byron  says,  that  Lady  Macbeth  dieil 
when  Mrs.  Siddons  left  the  stage.  Could  not  eran 
her  acting  help  him  to  nndoratand  Shakespeare  ?  Sir 
Jiiehua  Reynolds  at  a  late  period  saw  some  poiti-aits  ho 
hod  done  in  early  life,  and  lamented  the  little  prngress 
lie  liad  made.     Yet  he  belonged  to   the   laborious  anil 

'  Dr.  C'lnrloa  t'linunpty,  F.A.S,  BiiHquary  anil  book-collector;  liii 
lil>niry  wu  diBjicnied  in  17Tli.— En, 
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etimbing  class.  No  one  generation  improves  mncli  upon 
another ;  no  one  individual  improves  mnch  npon  himBelf. 
What  ve  import  to  others  we  have  within  us,  and  we  have 
it  almost  from  the  first.  The  strongest  insight  we  obtain 
into  nature  is  that  which  wo  receive  from  the  broad  light 
tlirown  upon  it  by  the  sudden  development  of  our  own 
fiiCDltiea  and  feelings. 

Even  in  science  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  mad« 
at  any  early  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  twenty  when 
he  BBW  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground.  Haj^ey,  I  believe, 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  eighteen. 
Berkeley  was  only  six-and-twenty  when  he  published  hia 
Esgay  on  Vision.  Hartley's  groat  principle  was  developed 
in  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  college.  Hume  wrote  his 
TreatUe  on  Human  Nature  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young 
'  man.  Hobbes  put  forth  bis  metaphysical  system  very 
Boon  ^ler  he  quitted  the  service  of  Bacon.  I  believe 
also  that  Gralileo,  Leibnitz,  and  Enlor  commenced  their 
career  of  discovery  quite  young  ;  and  I  think  it  is  only 
then,  before  the  mind  becomcB  eet  in  its  own  opinions  or 
the  dogma  of  others,  that  it  can  have  vigour  or  elasticity 
to  throw  off  the  load  of  prejudice  and  seize  on  new  and 
extensive  combioatioits  of  thinga.  In  exploring  new  and 
donbtfiil  tracts  of  speculation,  the  mind  strikes  out  true 
and  original  views ;  as  a  drop  of  water  hesitates  at  first 
what  direction  it  shall  take,  but  afterwards  follows  its 
own  courBo.  The  very  oscillation  of  the  mind  in  its  lirst 
perilous  and  staggering  soaruh  after  truth,  brings  together 
extreme  arguments  and  illuBtrations,  that  would  never 
occur  in  a  more  settled  and  methodised  state  of  opinion, 
and  fclicit'ms  suggeatiuns  turn  up  when  we  ore  trying 
experiments  oil  the  nndorstanding,  of  which  we  can  have 
110  hope  when  we  have  once  made  up  our  minds  to  a 
uoncluaion,  and  only  go  over  the  previous  steps  that  led 
to  it.  Bo  that  the  greater  nnmber  of  opinions  we  have 
formed,  we  are  less  capable  of  furniiiig  new  ones,  and 
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slide  into  coDunDDptocea,  ncoorcliiig  as  we  Iiave  tbem  at 
hknd  to  rcHtirt  to.  It  is  ooaier  taking  the  beaten  patb 
thau  making  otir  widy  uver  btigs  and  precipices.  Tbe 
gruat  difficolty  in  pliilueupbj  is  to  come  to  every  qaestiuU 
witii  a  mind  fresh  and  uuGbaeklud  bf  former  theoriee, 
though  stroiigthencid  by  exercise  and  inlormatiDn;  aa  in 
the  practice  of  art,  the  great  thiDg  is  to  rctukin  one 
admiration  ef  tlie  beautiful  in  nature,  together  with  tJ:a 
power  tu  imitate  it,  and  not  from  a  wont  of  this  original 
feeling,  to  bo  enslaved  by  formal  rules,  or  dazzled  by  the 
mere  difficulties  of  execution.  Habit  in  nccttesnry  to  gice 
power  :  but  witU  the  stimuluB  of  novi-lty,  the  love  of 
truth  and  nature  ceases  through  indolence  or  inseuBibility. 
Hence  wisdom  too  commonly  degenorates  into  prejudice ; 
and  skill  into  pedantry.  Ask  a  metapb^yi^iciuii  wLbI 
subject  he  understands  best ;  and  he  will  tc-ll  you  that 
which  he  knows  the  least  about.  Aak  a  musician  to  pla; 
B  favourite  tune,  and  be  will  select  an  air  the  laost  difficult 
of  execution.  If  jou  ask  an  artist  hia  opiniun  of  a  picture, 
he  will  point  to  some  defect  in  perspective  or  anatomy. 
If  an  opera-danoer  wishes  to  impress  you  with  an  idea  uf 
bis  grace  and  accomplishmcnte,  he  will  throw  himself  into 
the  most  distorted  attitude  possible.  Who  would  not 
rather  see  a  dance  in  the  forest  of  Muntmorenci  on  ft 
Bummer's  evening  by  a  hundred  laughing  peasant-girU 
and  their  partners,  who  come  to  this  scuue  for  scveml 
miles  round,  rushing  through  the  forcst-gladea,  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  than  all  the  pirouette*, 
pied-a-phmbg,  and  enlrecliaU  perforraod  at  the  Frencb 
Opera  by  the  whole  corps  de  ballet  f  Tot  the  first  only 
just  contrive  to  exert  their  heels,  and  not  put  their 
])artners  out,  whilst  the  lost  pci-form  nothing  but  feats  of 
dexterity  and  miraoles  of  skill — not  one  of  which  they 
could  ever  perform  if  they  had  not  lost  every  idea  of 
natural  grace,  eise,  or  decorum  in  habitual  callousness  or 
rofeBsional  vanity,  or  hod  one  feeling  left  which  prompts 
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tiieir   metic  rivalB  to  ran  through  the  m&zes   of    tho 

dance 

Witli  heedless  luule  sad  gidij  amning, 

while  the  leaves  tremble  to  the  festive  soonds  of  miisic, 
and  the  air  circles  in  gladder  carrenta  to  their  joyous 
movements  I  There  woe  a  dance  in  the  pant'imimo  at 
Covent  Garden  tiro  years  ago,'  which  I  could  have  gone  to 
see  every  night.  I  did  go  to  see  it  every  night  that  I 
could  inake  an  eicoge  for  that  pnrpoae.  It  wiut  nothing ; 
it  waa  childish.  Yet  I  conld  not  keep  awny  from  it 
Some  yonsg  people  come  out  of  a  large  twelfth-eake, 
dreSBod  in  full  coort-coetiune,  and  danced  a  quadrille,  and 
then  a  minuet,  to  some  divine  air.  Was  it  that  it  put  mo 
in  mind  of  my  school-hoy  days,  and  of  the  large  buiiuh  of 
lilac  that  I  used  to  send  as  a  present  to  my  partner  ? 
Or  of  times  Btill  longer  x«st,  the  court  of  Louie  XVI.,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Princcsa  of  Cloves?  Or  of  the 
time  when  she  who  was  all  grace  moved  iu  measured 
steps  hefore  me,  and  wafted  me  into  Elysium?  I  know- 
not  how  it  was  ;  but  it  came  over  the  sense  with  a  power 
not  to  bo  roeisted, 

Like  the  aweet  soutb, 
That  breathes  upnn  a,  bank  of  violeta, 
StealiDg  and  giving  odour. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show,  as  I  think,  that  pleasures 

ftre  not 

Liko  poppioi  apn^d. 
You  nizo  thi)  Uriwet,  Ihu  bloom  ie  ehed. 
Or  like  the  biii>w.  falls  in  the  rivtr, 
A  muninit  w)iite^tbeo  mtlla  fur  ever; 
Or  like  the  bnrinlis  mci?, 
TUat  flit  ere  you  cnn  point  tbeir  plaoe; 
Or  like  Iba  rainlxiw  b  lovely  funu, 
EvBDialiing  Hoii'l  the  tttomi. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  leave  traces  of  thcmsglvca 
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Iwbind  tliBiD,  durable  and  delightful  even  in  proportion  to 

tlio  regrets  ucuompanying  tliem,  and  whieli  we  rclinquiiA 
oulj  with  our  being.  Tbe  most  irreconcilable  disap- 
poiotoiontB  ore  perhaps  tlioee  which  arise  from  onr 
obtaiuiug  all  we  wish. 

Tlie  opera- figuraji  to  despises  the  peasant-girl  tlut 
dances  on  the  groen,  however  much  Iiappior  she  may  be 
or  may  be  thought  by  the  first.  The  oce  can  do  wbal 
tbo  other  cannot,  Pride  is  founded  not  on  the  sense  ol 
happinesB,  but  on  tbo  sense  of  power ;  and  this  is  one 
groat  Bonrce  of  self-con  gratulatioD,  if  not  of  self-satie- 
faction.  This,  however,  is  continually  increasing,  or  lA 
luaat  renewing  with  our  advances  in  skill  and  the  conquest 
of  difficulties ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  no  end  of  it 
while  we  live  or  till  our  faculties  decay.  He  who  under- 
takes to  master  any  art  or  science  has  cut  himself  out 
work  enough  to  lost  the  rest  of  hie  life,  and  may  promise 
himself  all  the  enjoyment  that  ia  to  he  found  iu  looking 
down  with  self-complacent  triumph  on  the  inferinrity  i>f 
others,  or  all  the  torment  that  there  is  in  envying  theli 
success.  There  is  no  danger  tiiat  the  machine  will  evi^r 
stand  still  ofternai-da.  Muudeville  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  if  it  were  no6  for  envy,  malice,  and  all  nn- 
eharitablenesH,  mankind  would  perish  of  pure  chagrjn  and 
ennui ;  nod  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  contradict  hiui. 
The  same  spirit  of  emulation  that  urges  us  on  to  gurpa«« 
others,  supplies  ub  with  a  now  source  of  satisfaction  (of 
something  which  is  at  least  the  reverse  of  indifTcrencc 
and  apathy)  in  the  indefatigable  exertion  of  our  faculties 
aud  the  perception  of  new  and  minor  shades  of  distinctioD. 
These,  if  not  so  delightful,  are  more  subtle,  and  may  'j 
multiplied  indefinitely.  They  borrow  something  of  taste 
and  pleasure  from  their  first  origin,  till  they  dwindle 
away  into  mere  abstractions,  'llie  exercise,  whether  vi 
our  minds  or  bodies,  fiharpeus  and  gives  additiouol  alacri^ 
to  our  active  impressions,  aa  the  indnlgeaoc  of  uur  scD* 
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fibility,  whether  to  pleaenre  or  pain,  blunts  onr  passiva 
ones.  The  will  to  do,  the  power  to  thiok,  is  a  progrossive 
&cnlty,  though  not  the  capacity  to  fe*^.  Otherwise,  the 
bustceas  of  life  could  not  go  on.     If  it  were  Deoeeeity 

kloae  that  oiled  the  springs  of  Bocictj,  people  would  grow 
tired  and  teetive-^they  would  lie  down  and  die.  But  with 
oae  there  comes  a  habit,  a  positive  need  of  something  to 
keep  off  the  horror  of  -vacancy.  The  senEe  of  power  has  a 
sense  of  pleasure  annexed  tu  it,  or  what  is  practically 
tftntamoiuit,  an  impulse,  an  endeavour,  that  carries  us 
through  the  luoat  tiresome  drudgery  or  the  hardest  tasks. 
Indolence  is  a  port  of  our  nature  too.  There  is  a  vis 
inerlue  at  first,  a  difScnlty  in  beginning  or  in  leaving  off. 
I  have  spnn  out  this  Essay  in  a  good  measure  from  the 
dread  I  feel  of  entering  upon  new  subjects.  Some  such 
reasoning  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  headstrong  and 
incorrigible  violence  of  the  paasions  when  the  will  is  once 
implicated.  Bo  in  ambition,  in  avarice,  in  the  love  of 
gaming  and  of  drinking  (where  the  strong  stimulus  is  the 
chief  excitement),  there  is  no  bope  of  any  terminatiou,  of 
Bny  panae  or  relaxation  ;  hut  we  are  hurried  forward,  as 
by  a  fever,  when  all  sense  of  pleasnra  is  dead,  and  we 
only  persevere  as  it  were  ont  of  contradiction,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  obstacles,  the  mortifications  and  privations 
we  have  to  encounter.  The  resistance  of  the  will  to 
outward  circnmstauces,  its  determination  to  create  its  own 
good  or  evil,  is  also  a  part  of  the  some  constitution  of  the 
mind.  The  solitary  captive  can  mnke  a  companion  of 
the  spider  that  straggles  into  his  cell,  or  find  amusement 
in  coonting  the  nails  in  his  dangoon-dour ;  whOe  the 
proud  lord  that  placed  him  there  feets  the  depth  of 
eolitude  in  crowded  ball'raoms  and  hot  theatres,  and 
turns  with  weariness  from  the  scones  of  luxury  and 
JissipBtiou.  Defoe's  romance  is  the  finest  possible  exem- 
plification of  the  uaaoei'  in  which  our  internal  resouroea 
with  our  external  wonts. 
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Out  affections  are  enlarged  and  iinfold«>d  with  time  and 
acquaintiLDce.  If  we  like  Dew  buoks,  new  focoe.  new 
BcencB,  or  haiiker  after  tlioao  we  buve  never  seen,  we  also 
like  old  books,  old  faces,  old  hannts, 


Roand  which,  with  tendrils  ^rong  its  flesh  end  blood. 
Our  plistimQ  and  our  liappineHfl  hnve  grown. 


I 


If  we  are  repelled  after  a  while  by  femiliarity,  or  wben 
the  first  gloB8  of  novelty  weara  ofl^  we  are  brought  back 
from  time  to  time  by  roaurring  recollectionB,  and  are  at 
last  wedded  to  them  by  a  thousand  aseociationa.  Passion 
is  the  undue  irritation  of  the  will  &om  iudulgenue  or 
opposition  :  imagination  is  the  anticipation  of  unknown 
giiod :  affection  is  the  attacLment  ne  form  to  any  object 
from  its  being  connectod  with  the  habitual  impreBsion  of 
nnmberloss  sonroes  and  ramifications  of  pleasure.  The 
heart  is  the  most  central  of  aU  things.  Our  duties  also 
(in  which  either  our  alToctioDS  or  our  understandingB  are 
our  teachers)  are  uniform,  and  must  find  us  at  our  posts. 
It'  this  is  ever  difBcult  at  first,  it  ia  always  easy  in  the  end. 
The  lost  pleasure  in  life  is  the  sense  of  diecharging  oui 
duty. 

Our  physical  pleasures  (unless  as  they  depend  on 
imagination  and  opinion)  undergo  less  alteration,  and  aru 
eren  more  lasting  than  any  others.  They  return  with 
returning  appetite,  and  arc  au  good  as  new-  Wfs  do  nut 
read  the  same  book  twice  two  days  following,  but  we  hud 
ratlier  eat  the  same  dinner  two  days  following  than  gu 
without  one.  Our  intellectnal  pleasures,  which  are  apreod 
out  over  a  larger  surface,  are  Toriable  for  that  very  roasun. 
that  they  tire  by  repetition,  and  are  diminished  in  com- 
parison.'    Our  physical  ones  hove  but  one  condition  for 

'  I  fBincniber  Mr.  Wordsworth  sttjing,  that  be  Ihnuj-lil  we  hud 
plenoftnler  daya  in  the  ntilsel  of  life,  but  that  our  years  slid  on  pretty 
even  oiiu  witli  Hiiotlicr,  aa  we  gained  in  vnriEty  and  rirhiieaB  whiJ 
we-  Irisl  111  iHlenHilj-.  Tliis  laltinee  of  pleaaure  ran  liowever  only  he 
hopud  ba  by  tLuse  who  icloin  the  best  feidiiiga  o(  their  early  yi 


] 
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I  their  doratioa  B^nd  sincerity,  riz.,  that  they  shall  be  un- 
forced and  natural.  Oiir  piiseions  of  a  groB§ei'  kind  wear 
ont  before  our  aenses ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  grow 
indnliiut  and  ctiuform  to  habit,  instead  of  becoming  im- 
patitiiit  and  inordinate  from  a  dcBiro  of  change,  as  we  are 
BBtisficd  with  more  moderate  bodily  eserciBO  in  ago  or 
middle  life  than  we  are  in  youtb.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
ftre  many  things  to  prop  up  and  reinforce  our  fondness 

\  for  existence,  after  tbe  intoxication  of  onr  first  ocq^uaint- 
ance  with  it  ia  over ;  health,  a  walk  and  the  appetite  it 

'  creates,  a  book,  the  doing  a  good-natured  or  friendly 
action,  are  satisfactions  that  hold  out  to  the  lost  ^  and 
with  these,  and  any  others  to  aid  us  that  fall  harmlessly 
in  onr  way,  we  may  meJce  a  shift  for  a  few  seasons,  after 
having  exhausted  tbe  sburt-livcd  transports  of  an  eager 
and  enthusiastic  imaginatioii,  and  without  being  under  tho 
necessity  of  hanging  or  drowning  ourselves  as  soon  as  we 

,      come  to  years  of  discretton. 

^^  On  Old  English  Writers  and  Shakers. 

Ween  I  see  a  whole  row  of  standard  French  authors 
piled  np  on  a  Paris  book-stall,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  volumes,  showing  their  mealy  ooata  to  the  sun, 
pink,  bine,  and  yellow,  tbey  seem  to  me  a  wall  bnilt  up 
to  keep  out  tbe  intrusion  of  foreign  letters.  There  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  an  English  book  to  be  met  with, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  dusty  edition  of  ClarUta  Hwtowe  larks 
in  an  obscure  comer,  or  a  volnme  of  the  SenlimejUal, 
Jowmey  perks  its  well-known  title  in   your  face.'      Bat 

id  Bometimofl  deign  to  luok  out  of  ttteir  own  minda  into  tboee  of 

era ;  for  witliout  this  WB  shall  grow  weary  nf  tbe  continual  onn- 

ipletion  of  eelf.  pnrticalarly  as  that  atlf  will  bs  a  vety  shabby  one. 

'  A  aplendid  edition  of  Ooldsmith  baa  hvoa  lately  got  up  under 

the  mperiDtendtinou  of  Afi.  Wuahiiigtoii  Irving,  with  a  Fntace  aud  a 


I 
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thore  is  a  hiige  colanm  of  Voltaire's  works  complete  in 
bwtj  voliuaiitt,  aootbur  (not  so  frequent)  of  RonBseaa's  in 
fifty,  Ilaciuu  In  ten  volumes,  Muliere  in  about  the  satne 
number.  La  Fontaine,  Marmontel,  OH  Bias,  for  erei; 
KladamB  8evign6's  Le'lerg,  Pascal,  Moniesquien,  Ciehillac, 
KIuHvitnx,  with  Moiitaigno,  liabctais,  and  the  gr&nd 
f.'umoiUe  mure  mre ;  and  eightoon  full-sized  volumes  of 
La  UarjKi's  criticism,  tuivering  Tain -gliiriou sly  in  the 
midat  of  them,  furuiehing  the  Btrcists  of  Paris  nitk  a 
gradaated  scale  of  merit  for  all  the  rest,  and  teaohing 
the  very  garfons  penuquier-t  how  to  measuro  the  length  of 
cnch  act  of  each  play  by  a  stop  watch,  and  to  aecertain 
whether  the  angles  at  tbe  four  comers  of  each  classic 
volume  are  right  ones.  How  climb  over  thie  lofty  pfle 
of  taste  and  elegance  to  wander  down  into  the  bogs  and 
wastea  of  English  or  of  any  other  literature,  "  to  this 
obscure  and  wild  ?"  Must  they  "  on  that  fair  mouotain 
leave  to  feed,  to  batten  on  this  moor  ?"  Or  why  ahoulil 
they  ?  Have  they  not  literature  enough  of  their  own,  and 
to  spare,  without  coming  to  ns?  Is  not  the  public 
mind  crnmmeil,  choked  with  French  books,  picturefi, 
statues,  plays,  operas,  newspapers,  parties,  and  an  incessant 
fiu'rago  of  words,  so  that  it  has  not  a  moment  left  to  look 
at  home  into  itself,  or  abi'oad  into  nature'/  Most  they 
cross  the  Channel  to  increase  the  vast  stock  of  imperti- 
uenoe,  to  acquire  foreign  tastes,  suppress  native  prejudices, 
and  reconcile  the  opinions  of  the  Ediithurgh  and  Qaarterlt/ 
lieeieioH  1  It  ia  quite  needless.  Tbore  is  a  project  at 
present  entertained  in  cert&in  circles,  to  give  tbe  French 
a  taste  for  Shakespeare,  They  should  really  begin  with 
the  English.'      Many    of   their    own    best    authors   are 


piirtritit  of  each  AutLor.  By  wbot  coricitteiiBtion  dF  ideas  that 
genlleman  arriiul  at  tbo  ni'setaity  of  placing  hie  own  poitrail 
lnTore  K  collL-ction  of  GoldsniilJL'a  works,  one  muaC  have  been  taxlf 
ilo|>rieonpd  [a  TrnnHRUnntii;  BoliludcB  to  uiidcJ^tand. 

'  1  would  an  nana  try  lu  it'move  one  side  of  tlie  Seine  or  of  Iha 
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neglected ;  otbera,  of  whom  new  Editions  liave  been 
printed,  lie  hiavy  on  the  bookaellera'  hands.  It  is  by  au 
especiBl  dispeDsation  of  Providence  that  langaageB  wear 
out ;  OB  otbecwise  we  should  be  buried  alive  under  a  load 
of  books  and  knowledge.  People  talk  of  a  philosophical 
and  universal  language.  We  have  enough  to  do  to  nnder- 
etand  onr  own,  and  to  read  a  thousandth  part  (perhaps  not 
the  best)  of  what  is  written  in  it.  It  is  ridicnlons  and 
nionstrouB  vanity.  We  would  ant  up  a  standard  of  geaoral 
taete  and  of  immortal  renown  ;  we  would  have  the  benefits 
of  science  and  of  art  univereaJ,  because  we  suppose  our 
own  capacity  to  receive  them  anbonnded ;  and  we  would 
bave  the  thoughts  of  others  nover  die,  because  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  one  own  will  last  for  ever;  and  like  the 
frog  imitating  the  ox  in  the  fable,  we  burst  in  the  vain 
aMempt.  Uan,  whatever  he  may  think,  is  a  very  limited 
being  ;  the  world  is  «  narrow  circle  drawn  about  him  ;  the 
horizon  limits  oar  immediate  view ;  immortality  means  a 
century  or  two.  Languages  happily  restrict  the  mind  to 
what  is  of  its  own  native  growth  and  fitted  for  it,  as 
rivers  and  moimtains  bound  conntries ;  or  the  empire  of 
learning,  as  well  as  states,  would  become  unwioldly  and 
overgrown.  A  little  importation  from  foreign  markets 
may  be  good ;  bnt  the  home  production  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  looked  to. 

TLe  proper  Btud;  cir  the  Frrndi  U  French  I 

No  people  can  act  more  uuiforndy  upon  a  conviction  of 

Thamea  to  tlie  other.  By  the  time  ati  Butlrar  begiiu  to  he  much 
lalked  of  ahroad.  he  is  going  out  of  fiiflliiou  a\.  hniup..  Wb  Imve 
many  little  Lord  Byroiia  amoTig  ournelveu,  who  think  they  enn  writo 
ni?«rl;.  if  not  quite  ns  wbU.  I  nm  nnt  anxious  to  aprond  Rhaki'- 
■pcan's  fiime,  or  to  increnee  the  number  of  hie  ddmirura.  ''  Whnl'ii 
he  that  wiahefi  fen  mi>re  men  Frnm  En^-hiiid  7"  Ao.  It  ia  en'iugh 
if  he  is  adminid  by  all  those  who  under^lund  liira.  i\n  niny  be 
Tery  inferior  lo  many  French  writers,  fnr  what  I  know ;  but  I  iitn 
quite  sure  be  is  superiiir  to  all  Knglish  oaea.  We  u;H)'  say  that, 
witbout  nationsl  prejudiuu  or  vanity. 


I 
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this  muim,  and  in  tliat  respect  I  tliink  they  ore  mach  to 
be  (Miminended. 

Hr.  Lamb  hu  Utalj  taken  it  into  his  head  to  read 
St.  Evremonl,  and  worlcs  of  that  etamp.  I  neither  praise 
nor  bliune  him  for  it-  He  observed,  tliat  St.  ETremonI 
WBfl  B  writer  half-way  between  Uootaigne  and  Voltaire, 
nith  a  spice  of  tho  wit  of  the  one  and  the  sense  of  tbe 
other.  1  said  I  wae  always  of  optnion  that  there  had  been 
ft  great  ninny  clever  people  in  the  world,  both  in  Franw 
and  EogUnd,  bat  I  had  been  Bometimes  rebuked  fur  it. 
liomb  took  this  as  a  slight  reproach ;  for  he  bas  been  a 
little  eicIaBiTe  and  national  in  bis  tastes.  He  said  that 
Coleridge  had  lately  given  np  all  his  opinions  respecting 
German  literature,  thai  aJl  their  high-flown  pretenGtona 
were  in  his  preeent  estiniate  sheer  cant  and  afiectatiei], 
and  that  none  of  their  works  were  worth  anything  bnt 
8uhiller'B  and  the  early  ones  of  Goethe.  "  What,"  I  said, 
"  my  old  friend  Werter !  How  many  battles  have  I  bad 
in  my  own  mind,  and  compunctiotiB  visitingB  of  eriticism 
to  stick  to  my  old  faTourite,  becanEe  Coleridge  thonght 
nothing  of  it  I  It  ia  hard  to  find  oneself  right  at  last!" 
1  fonnd  they  were  of  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
celebrated  Faugt — that  it  is  a  mere  pieee  of  abortive 
]M)r  verse  DOBS,  a  wilful  ovaBion  of  the  subject  and  oraissieu 
of  the  charaetera ;  that  it  is  written  on  the  absurd  principle 
that  OB  to  produce  a  popular  and  powerful  effect  is  not  a 
proof  of  the  highest  genius,  so  to  produce  no  effect  at  all 
is  an  evidence  of  the  highest  poetry — and  in  fine,  that  the 
Grerman  play  is  not  to  be  named  in  a  day  with  Marlowe's. 
Poor  Kit !  How  Lord  Byron  wonld  have  sneered  at 
this  comparison  between  the  boasted  modern  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakeepeare's !  Captain  Medwiu  or  hia 
Lordship  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  onnnierfttioii 
of  plays  of  that  period  still  acted.  There  is  one  of  Ben 
Jonsou's,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ;  and  one 
llasaiuget's,  A  Neut  Wag  to  Pay  Old  DebU  ;  but  there 
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no&e  of  Ford's  either  acted  or  worth  acting,  except 
'Tig  Pity  Shti'e  a  Whore,  and  that  would  no  more  beflr 
acting  than  Lord  Byron  and  Goethe  together  could  have 
written  it. 

This  acGoimt  of  Coleridge'a  vocillaitioiis  of  opinion  on 
Baoh  enhjccts  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  oac  love  fur 
foreign  literature  ia  an  acquired  or  rather  on  aBSumcd 
taete  \  that  it  ie,  lilce  a  foreign  religion,  adopted  for  the 
nioment,  to  answer  a  porpoae  or  to  please  an  idle  hamour; 
that  ne  do  not  enter  into  the  dialect  of  tmth  and  nature 
in  their  works  as  we  do  in  our  own ;  and  that  con^quently 
our  tiisto  for  them  seldom  hccomes  a  part  of  ourselTss, 
that  "  grows  with  onr  growth,  and  strengthens  with  out 
strength, "  and  only  quits  us  when  we  die.  Prohably  it 
is  this  ocquaintonoe  with,  and  pretended  admiration  of, 
extraneous  models,  that  adulterates  and  spoils  onr  native 
literature,  that  polishes  the  surface  but  undermines  its 
basis,  and  by  taking  away  its  original  simplicity,  character, 
and  force,  makes  it  just  tolerable  to  others,  and  a  matter 
of  muck  indifTeroDce  to  oarselves.  When  I  see  Lord 
Byroa'e  poems  gtnck  all  over  Paris,  it  strikes  me  as 
ominous  of  the  decline  of  English  genius :  on  the  contrary, 
when  I  find  the  Scotch  Novels  in  still  greater  roqueet, 
I  think  it  angurs  well  for  the  improvement  of  French 
taste.' 

'  I  have  heard  the  popnlnrilj  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  in  Fralioe 
Ingeniomly,  anil  minewbat  wliimaically,  truced  U>  Bnounpurto.  IIo 
did  not  liki^  tlie  dissipation  and  Frivolity  of  PiLriB,  ami  rclogatud 
the  country  geullemcn  to  tbeir  seata  for  eight  months  in  tho  yinr. 
Here  tlie;  yawn  and  giiap  fir  breath,  and  woulii  not  kni>w  wtiut  to 
do  withijut  the  aid  of  tbo  Author  of  Waverley.  They  ask  inipelii-ntly 
wl.en  the  TaUi  of  the  Cruiaden  will  be  out ;  and  what  yoa  Ibiiik  of 
Bed  Qavnilet  1  To  the  Bame  oanae  le  to  bs  altributed  thn  chiingo  of 
manntTa.  Meseietin.  je  veia  det  7na:ur«,  was  constuntly  iu  tbe 
French  Rnlei's  mouth.  Manners,  according  to  my  inroruianl, 
were  nei.'ssairy  to  consolidutu  Ijia  plana  of  tyranny : — h»«,  I  do  not 
know.  Forty  years  »gu  do  man  waa  ever  Betn  in  company  witli 
Hadame  la  f-mrae.     A  comedy  was  writtiin  on  thu  ridicule  of  n 
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Tliere  mts  udvertisod  not  long  ago  in  Paris  on  EI^ 
on  tbo  Death  of  Lord  Byron,  by  hiB  friend  Sir  ThomM 
Morn, — evidently  oonfoiiiiding  the  living  bard  with  tlie 
old  EtateBtnon.  It  is  thus  the  French  in  their  li^t, 
snlinnt  way  tronepotte  everything.  The  nustoke  is  pat- 
ticularly  ludicrous  to  those  nho  have  ever  seen  Mfi 
Moore,  or  Mr.  Shee'e  portrait  of  him  in  Mr,  Hook- 
ham's  shop,  and  who  chance  to  see  Holbein's  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  Lonvre.  There  is  the  saniff 
difference  that  there  is  between  a  surly  English  m 
and  a  little  lively  Frenuh  png.  Mr.  Moore's  face  is  ga; 
and  smiling  enough,  old  Sir  Thomas's  is  severe,  not  to  m; 
aonr.  It  seeina  twisted  awry  with  difBcalt  questions,  and 
bursting  asunder  with  a  ponderous  load  of  meaniag. 
Mr.  Moore  has  nothing  of  this  painful  and  pnritanicol 
cast.  Ho  floats  idly  and  funtastictiUy  on  the  top  of  the 
literature  of  his  age  ;  his  renowned  and  almost  forgotten 
namesake  has  nearly  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  his.  The 
Author  of  Utopia  was  no  flincher,  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
opinions,  and  was  burnt  to  death  for  them— the  must 
heroic  action  of  Mr.  Moore's  life  ia,  the  having  burnt  llrf 
Memoirs  of  his  friend  ! 

The  expression  in  Holbein's  pictures  conveys  a  &itlifal 
but  not  very  fovourable  notion  of  the  literary  character  iif 
that  period.  It  is  painful,  dry,  and  laboured.  Learning 
was  then  an  ascetic,  but  recluse  and  profound.  Tea  seo 
a  weight  of  thought  and  care  in  the  studious  heads  of 
the  time  of  the  Keformation,  a  sincerity,  an  integrity, 
sanctity  of  purpose,  like  that  of  a  formal  dedication  to 
religious  life,  or  the  inviolability  of  monastic  vo' 
They  had  their  work  to  do ;  we  reap  the  benefits  of 


I 


mnn  being  in  lore  with  hia  wife.    Vovi  he  muri  be  with  her  thn 
aud-tvenl;  houra  out  of  tlie  Tour-aiid- twenty  ;  it  'm  from  this  thsl 
they  diite  the  decline  of  Iui|ipiiieas  in  Franco :  and  thp  uufortu 
couplu  tadeftTiiur  tu  pasa  tlie  time  niid  )^t  rid  uf  ennui  aa  well  | 
Uiey  oau  by  reading  llie  Scotch  Novelti  togutliei. 
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We  skim  the  eur&ce,  and  tntvel  along  the  high  road. 
They  had  to  explore  dark  recesses,  to  dig  through 
mountaios,  and  make  their  way  through  pathless  wilder' 
Desses.  It  is  do  wonder  tbey  looked  grave  upon  it.  The 
seriouHness,  indeed,  amounts  to  an  air  of  devotion ;  and  it 
has  to  me  something  fine,  manly,  and  old  Englith  about 
it.  There  ia  a  heartiness  and  determined  resolution ;  a 
willingness  to  contend  with  opposition ;  a  superiority  to 
ease  and  pleasure ;  some  snllen  pride,  but  no  trifling 
vanity.  They  addressed  thomBolvea  to  study  as  to  a 
duty,  and  were  ready  to  "  leave  all  and  follow  it"  In 
the  beginning  of  such  an  era,  the  difference  between 
ignorance  and  learning,  between  what  was  commonly 
known  and  what  was  possible  to  be  known,  would  appear 
immenGo;  and  no  pains  or  time  wonld  be  thought  too 
great  to  master  the  difficulty.  ConsciouB  of  their  own 
deficieneies  and  the  scanty  information  of  those  about 
them,  tbey  would  be  glad  to  look  ont  for  aids  and  support, 
and  to  put  themselTea  apprentices  to  time  and  nature. 
This  tamper  wonld  lead  tliem  to  oiaggerato  rather  than  to 
make  light  of  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking ;  and 
wonld  call  forth  sacrifices  in  proportion.  Feeling  how 
little  they  knew,  tbey  wonld  be  nnsious  to  discover  all 
that  others  bad  known,  and  instead  of  making  a  display  of 
themselves,  their  first  object  would  be  to  dispel  the  mist 
and  darkness  that  surrounded  them.  Tbey  did  not  cull 
the  flowers  of  learning,  or  pluck  a  leaf  of  laurel  for  their 
own  beads,  but  tugged  at  the  roots  anil  very  heart  of  their 
subject,  as  the  woodman  tugs  at  the  roots  of  the  gnarled 
oak.  The  sense  of  the  arduousnesa  of  their  enterprise 
braced  their  courage,  so  that  tbey  left  nothing  half  done. 
They  inquired  de  omne  scibite  et  quUmedam  aliis.  They 
raasacked  libraries,  they  eibausted  authorities.  Tbey 
acquired  languages,  consulted  books,  and  decyphered 
manuscripts.  They  devoured  learning,  and  swallowed 
•utiijuity  whole,  and  (what  is  mure)  dige^fid,  i'k.    '^'W^ 
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read  incesBaatly,  and  remembered  vhat  they  read,  from 
the  soalouB  interest  Cliey  took  in  it.     B«pletion  is  onljl 
btul   when   it    is  accompanied  with  apathy   and  want  ofl 
eierrise.     They  htboured  hnrd,  and  showed  gruat  activitj 
both  of  reaBuning  and  opeonlation.     Their  faulb  was  tba< 
they  were  too  prone  to   unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  willi 
the  key  of  learning,  and  often  to  suhstitate  auth><ntv  in 
the  pliice  of  ai'gumeat.     They  were  alao  too  poleuiital ', 
us  was  hut  naturally  to  he  expected  in  the  first   breaking 
Up  of  eBtahlished  prejudices  and  opinions.      It  is  curiam, 
to  observe  the  slow  progress  of  the  humim  mind  in  loosen 
tng  and  getting  rid  of  ite  trommels,  link  by  litiV,  ojid  bol( 
it  crept  on  its  hands  and  feet,  and  with  its  eyes  bent  i 
the  gronnd,  out  of  the  cave  of  Bigotry,  making  its 
through  one  dork  passage  after  another ;  those  who  gan 
up  one  half  of  an  absurdity  contending  as  strenuously  foi 
the  remaining  half,  the  lazy  current  of  tradition  stamniii 
the  tide  of  innovation,  and  making  an  endless  stntg 
between  the  two.     But  in  the  dullest  minda  of  this  jieria 
there  was  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  leaders ; 
imposing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  snhject,  of  t)H 
neoessity  of  bringing  all  the  faculties  to  bear  upon  it ;  i 
weight  either  of  annour  or  of  internal  strength,  a 
either  for  or  agaiait ;    a  head,  a  heart,  and  a  hand,  i 
holding  out  to  the  death  for  conscience  sake,  a  strong 
spirit  of  proselytism — do  flippancy,  no  indifiereuce,  nO 
oompromising.  no  pert  shallow  scepticism,  but  truth  «W 
supposed  indissolubly  knit  to  good,  knowledge  to  usefill- 
ness,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  weliare  of  mankind  to 
hang  in  the  balance.     The  pure  springs  of  a  lofty  tuik 
(ao  to  speak)  had  not  then  descended  by  varions  gradations 
from  their  skyey  regions  and  cloudy  height,  to  find  their 
level  in  the  smooth,  glittering  expanse  of  modern  philo- 
sophy, or  to  settle  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  stale  hypootisyl 
A  learned   man   of  that   day.  if  he  knew  no   better  thai 
^Ihers,  at  least  knew  all  that  they  did.     He  did  not  oomt 
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to  liis  Bobjeot,  like  some  dapper  barrister  wbo  has  never 
looked  at  hie  brief,  and  trusts  to  the  Bmaitneea  of  bis  wit 
and  person  for  the  agreeable  effect  he  means  to  prodoco, 
but  like  an  old  and  practised  connBellor,  covered  over  with 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  law.  If  it  was  a  speaker  in 
Farliaiiieiit,  he  came  prepared  to  handle  hie  subject,  armed 
with  coses  and  precedents,  the  constitution  and  histary  of 
Parliament  from  the  earliest  period,  a  knnnledge  of  the 
details  of  business  and  the  1<jc;l1  interests  of  the  eonntrj ; 
in  short,  he  had  taken  up  llie  freedom  of  lite  Souse,  and  did 
not  treat  the  question  like  a  cosmopolite,  or  a  writer  in  a 
Magazine.  If  it  were  a.  divine,  he  knew  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Conncils  and  the  Commentators 
by  heart,  and  thmidered  them  in  the  ears  of  his  astonished 
audience.  Not  a  trim  essay  or  a  tnmid  oration,  patron- 
ising religion  by  modem  sophisms,  but  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  the  chapter  and  the  verse.  If  it  was  a  philosopher, 
Ariutotle  and  the  Schoolmen  were  drawn  out  in  battle- 
array  against  you : — if  an  antiqimrJaD,  the  Lord  bless  us ! 
There  is  a  passage  in  Solden'a  notes  on  Drayton's  Poly- 
Olbion,  in  which  he  elucidates  some  point  of  topography 
by  a  reference  not  only  to  Stowe,  and  Holinslied,  and 
Camden,  and  Boxo^Grammaticus,  and  Dugdale,  and  several 
other  authors  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  to  twenty 
obscure  names,  that  no  modern  reader  ever  heard  of  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  notes  to  a  folio  volume,  written 
apparently  for  relaxation.  Such  were  the  intellectual 
aniUBcmonts  of  our  ancestors  I  Learning  then  ordinarily 
lay-in  of  folio  volunies :  now  she  litters  octavos  oud 
duodecimos,  and  will  soon,  as  in  France,  miscarry  of  half 
sheets  I  Poor  Job  Orton  1  why  should  I  not  record  a  jest 
of  his  ("perhaps  the  only  one  he  ever  made),  emblematic  as 
it  is  of  the  living  and  the  learning  of  the  good  old  times? 
The  Rev.  Job  Orton  was  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  had  grown  heavy  and 
gouty  by  sitting  long  at  dinner  and  at  hie  etndiee.     Hs 
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could  only  get  do^netaJTS  at  last  by  ^reading  the  foUo'l 

volumes  of  Cftryl's  Commentaries  upon  Job  on  tho  eteps  und  I 
slidiug  down  them.     SurpTiaed  one  day  in  hie  deecent,  lia  I 
eiclaimod.  "Yon  have  often  heard  of  Caryl  npon  Job— ■ 
now  you  see  Job  npoa  Caryl !"     This  same  quaint- wittod* 
gouty  old  gontleman  seeme  to  have   been  one  of  tboGal 
"  superior,  happy  spirits,"  who  slid  thiuugh  life  on  tlia  I 
rollers  of  learniDg,  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  world  I 
uid   longbing  at   tbeu,    and  turning  his  infirmities  to  >l 
livelier  occuont  than  bis  patriarchal  namesake.      Reader,! 
didst  thna  ever  bear  either  of  Job  Orton    or  of  Oaryl  oo 
Job  ?     I   dare  say   nut.      Yet  the  one  did   not    therefore 
slide  down  his  tbeologi<!al  Rtaircese  the  less  pleasantlyi 
nor  did  the  other  compile  his  CommentarieB  in  vain  I    For 
myself,  I  should  lite  to  browse  on  folios,  and  have  to  dad 
chiefly  with  authors  that  li  have  scarcely  strength  to  lilV 
that  are  as  solid  as  they  are  heavy,  and  if  dull,  are  foil  of 
matter.     It  is  delightfiil  to  repose  on  the  wiedom  of  the 
ancients ;  to  have  some  great  name  at  hand,  besides  oae') 
own  initials  always  staring  one  in  the  faee ;    to  travel 
out  of  oneself  into  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptina 
characters ;  to  have  the  palm-trees  waving  myetieally  in 
the  margin  of  the  page,  and  the  camels  moving  slowly  nn 
in  the  distance  of  three  thousand  years.      la  that  dr; 
desert  of  learning,  we  gather  strength  and  patience,  aud  t 
strange  and  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.     The  ruintJ 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  also  there,  and  the  fragmontf 
of  buried  cities  (under  which  the  adder  lurks)  and  cn>il 
springs,  and  green  sunny  spots,  and  the  whirlwind  and  tin 
lion's  roar,  and  the  shadow  of  angelic  wings.      To  those 
who  turn  with  supercilious  disgust  from  the  pondoroiu 
tomos  of  scholastic  learning,  who  never  felt  the  witchery 
of  tho  Talmuds  and  the  Cabbala,  of  the  Commentators  aoil 
the  Schoolmen,  of  teits  and  authorities,  of  types  and  an^- 
types,  hieroglyphics  and  mysteries,  dogmas  and  ooutradjc- 
tions,  and  endless  coatroveraies  and  doubtful  labyrinths, 
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ftnd  qoaint  traditiona,  I  would  reoommend  the  lineB  of 
Wuton  written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dngdale's  Monagticon  : 

Deem  not  doToid  of  elegance  the  Bage, 

By  fancj^H  geoniae  feolings  nnbeguilcd, 

Of  pttioful  pedantry  Ihe  poriug  child, 

Who  turns  of  dieae  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 

Mow  Honk  by  time  and  Uuniye  flercer  juge. 

Tliink'Ht  thou  the  warbling  Muaos  never  amiled 

On  bia  lone  boars  ?     luguuions  viewa  engage 

HIh  thoughts,  on  themes  (nuclasBic  faUely  styled) 

Intent.    While  clointer'd  piely  diaplftya 

Her  mouldering  scroll,  tbe  piercing  eye  explores 

Mev  mannerd  aod  tbe  pomp  of  elder  daya : 

Whooea  oalU  the  pcnbive  bard  Lis  pictured  storea. 

Nor  rough  nor  burren  are  tlie  winding  ways 

Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  Honen. 

This  Sonnet,  if  it  were  not  for  a  certain  intricacy  in 
the  stylo,  would  be  a  perfect  one :  at  anj  rate,  the 
thought  it  contains  is  fine  and  just.  Some  of  the  cayut 
tiwrtuvm  of  learning  is  a  useful  ballaet  aud  relief  to  the 
mind.  It  must  turn  back  to  tbe  aeqnieitiona  of  othere  as 
its  natural  BUBtenajice  and  support ;  fuots  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  feelings,  or  it  will  euon  prey  like  an  empty 
Btomach  on  itself  or  bo  the  sport  of  the  windy  imper- 
tinence of  ingenuity  self-begotten.  Away,  then,  with  this 
idle  cant,  as  if  everything  were  barbaroos  and  without 
interest  that  is  not  the  growth  of  our  own  times  and  oi 
ottr  own  taeto  ;  with  this  everlasting  evaporation  of  more 
sentiment,  this  atfected  glitter  of  stylo,  this  equivocal 
generation  of  thought  out  of  ignuranco  and  vanity,  this 
total  forgetfulnesH  of  tbe  subject,  and  display  of  (he 
writer,  as  if  every  possible  train  of  speculation  must 
originate  in  tbe  pronoon  2,  and  the  world  hod  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  on  and  admire.  It  will  not  do  to  consider 
all  truth  or  good  as  a  reflection  of  our  own  j)anipered  and 
inordinate  self-love ;  to  resolve  the  solid  fabric  of  the 
universe  into  an  eeseuce  of  Della-L'ruficon  wittjcism  and 
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cODFott.  Tlie  perpetual  search  &hor  effect,  the  prom&tnH 
ftnd  effetaiDute  indulgonce  of  nerroos  sensibiiitj,  de&tits 
and  wEttrs  itaelf  out.  We  cannot  mitke  on  abstractioii  of 
the  intellectual  ore  from  the  material  dross,  of  feelings 
from  objects,  of  resnlts  from  causes.  We  muet  get  at  the 
keraal  of  pleasure  through  the  dr^  and  bard  bosk  uf 
truth.  We  must  wait  nature's  time.  These  false  births 
weaken  the  constitution.  It  has  been  observed  that  men 
of  science  bve  longer  than  mere  men  of  letters.  Tbaj 
exercise  their  understandings  more,  thetr  sensibility  Icek. 
There  is  with  them  less  aear  and  tear  of  the  iriitalik 
fibre,  which  is  not  shattered  and  worn  to  a  verj-  thread. 
On  the  hill  of  science,  thoy  keep  an  eye  intent  on  trulli 
and  fame : 

Calm  pleasures  tliare  abide,  mftjesltc  paiua, — 
while  the  man  of  letters  mingles  in  the  crond  below, 
courting  popularity  and  pleasure,  TTia  is  a  &ail  and 
feverish  existence  accordinglj,  and  he  soon  exhausts  hitn- 
aelf  in  the  tormenting  pursuit — in  the  alternate  excite- 
ment of  his  imagination  and  gratification  of  his  vanity. 

Earth  deatrojs 

Those  rHptores  duly  ;  Erebus  dLtiluiiiB  ! 

Lord  Byron  appears  to  mo  to  have  fairly  run  hiniseUl 
out  in  his  debilitating  intercourse  with  the  wanton  Muae.4 
He  had  no  other  idea  left  but  that  of  himself  and  tho 
public — he  was  uneasy  unless  he  was  occupied  in   ad7 
ministering  repeated  provocatives  to  idle  curiosity,  andJ 
receiving  strong  doses  of  praiso  or  censure  in  retui'n  :  thai 
irritation  at  last  became  so  violent  and  importunate,  thaH 
he  coidd  neither  keep  on  with  it  nor  take  any  repose  from 
it.     The  glistering  orb  of  heated  popularity 

Qlnred  round  bis  soul  and  mocked  his  closing  eyelids. 

The  BueceBsive  endless  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  wore  the 
[iliiotidian  that  killed  him  I     Old  Sir  Walter  will  loat  long 
enough,  stuffing  his  wallet  and  hia  "  wame,"  as  be  doeaj 
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with  mouldy  frnginents  and  criunbs  of  comfort.  Ho  doas 
not  "  Bpin  his  brains,"  but  Bumething  niucL  better.  The 
cunning  chield,  the  old  canly  gaherlunaie  has  got  huld  uf 
another  clue— that  of  nature  and  history — ^and  long  mfty 
he  B[iin  it,  "  even  to  the  crack  of  doom,"  wutcliing  tlie 
tlireads  aa  they  are  about  to  break  through  Lis  fringed 
eyelids,  catching  a  tradition  in  his  mouth  like  a  trap,  and 
heaping  his  forehead  with  facts,  till  it  shovea  up  the 
Baronet's  blue  bonnet  into  a  Baron's  crown,  and  then  will 
the  old  boy  turn  in  his  chair,  rest  his  chin  npou  his 
cratch,  give  a  laet  look  to  the  Highlands,  and  with  hiE 
latest  breath  thank  God  that  Le  leaves  the  world  as  he  found 
it  I  And  so  he  utII  pretty  nearly  with  one  exception — 
the  Scotch  Novein.  They  ai'o  a  small  addition  to  this 
round  world  of  ours.  We  and  they  shall  jeg  on  merrily 
together  for  a  centui'y  or  two,  I  hope,  till  some  future 
Lord  Byron  aaks,  "  Who  reads  Sir  Walter  Soott  now?" 
There  is  the  last  and  almoBt  worst  uf  them.  I  would  take 
it  with  me  into  u  wilderness.  Three  pages  of  poor  Peter 
Pedih'B  will  at  any  time  redeem  three  volumes  of  Med 
Gaiinllet.  And  Nanty  Ewart  is  oven  better  with  his 
steady  walk  upon  the  deck  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  and  his 
story  of  himself,  ''  and  her  whose  foot  (whether  he  came 
in  or  went  out)  was  never  off  the  stair."  There  you  came 
near  me,  there  you  touched  me,  old  truepenny  1  And 
then  again  the  catch  that  blind  Willie  and  his  wife  and  the 
boy  sing  in  the  hollow  of  the  heath — there  is  more  mirth 
and  heail's  ease  in  it  than  in  all  Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan,  or 
Mr.  Moore's  Lyrics.  And  why  ?  Because  the  author  in 
thinking  of  beggars  and  a  beggar's  brat,  and  not  of  him- 
self while  he  writes  it.  Ho  looks  at  nature,  Hoes  it,  hears 
it,  feels  it,  and  believes  that  it  exists,  before  it  is  priuteil, 
iiotpressed,  and  labelled  on  the  back,  Bg  lite  Author  of 
Wavurleij,  He  di>eB  not  fancy,  nor  would  he  for  oU8 
moment  have  it  supposed,  that  his  name  and  Ctmo  compose 
all  that  is  worth  a.  momdut's  consideration  in  the  universe. 

2  a 
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TtuB  is  tho  great  secret  of  his  writiiiga — a  perfect  indil- 
fsrenca  to  self.  Wlicther  it  is  the  same  in  hie  politics, 
I  oanaot  say.  I  eoo  aa  comparison  between  his  prow 
writing  and  Lord  Byron'a  pcMams,  The  ouly  writer  that 
I  should  hesitate  about  is  WordHworth.  There  art 
thonghtB  tuid  liiiea  of  liiB  thai;  to  me  show  as  fine  a.  min<I,ft 
Bubtlor  seusu  of  beauty  than  anything  of  Sir  Walter's,  Buiih 
as  those  above  quoted,  and  that  other  line  in  the  Laodama — 

EljdaD  beauty,  melaDalialy  grace. 

I  would  as  soon  have  written  that  line  as  have  carved  1 

Greek  stiitue.  But  in  this  opiuion  I  shall  have  three  er 
four  with  tne,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  against  dig.  1 
du  not  dislike  a  House-of- Commons  Minority  in  matters  oi 
tasto^that  is,  one  that  is  select,  independent,  and  has  a 
proiy  from  posterity.  —  To  roturu  to  the  qaeetion  with 
which  I  set  out. 

Learning  ia   its  own    osceeding  great  reward  ;  and  at 
the  period  of  which  wo  speak,  it  bore  other  fruila,  not 
unworthy  of  it.      Genius,  when  not  emothered   and  kep 
down  by  learning,  blazed  out  triumpliautly  over  it ;  aiU 
the  Fancy  often  rose  to  a  height   proportioned  to  tb 
depth  to  which  the  Undeistnuding  had  sti-uck  its  rooti 
After    the   first    eiaaocipation    of   the    mind   from    th 
trammels   of   Papal   ignorance    and    suporetition,   peopls 
seemed  to  bo  in  a  state  of  hreathless  wonder  at  the  now 
light  that  was  suffered  to  break  in  upon  them.     Thu? 
wore  startled  as  "at  the  birth  of  nature  from  the  wi-t 
appftrcut  deep."     They  seized  on  all  objects  that  rose  iul 
view  with  a  firm  and   eager  grasp,  in   order   to   be    sa 
whether  they  were  imposed  upon  or  not.     The  mind 
man,  '■  pawing  to  got  free  "  flora  custom  and  prejudice, 
struggled  and  plunged,  and  like  fuhled  Pogaens,  openod  ' 
at  eai!h  spring  a  new  source  of  truth.     Images  were  pB 
on  heaps,   as   well  as   opiuiona    and  facts,    the    amp 
kmaterials  for  poetry  and  prose,  to  which  the  bold 
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of  cntliiiBiBBiii  applied  its  torch,  and  kindled  it  into  a 
flame.  The  aceamulation  at  yast  rocords  eeemed  la  form 
the  framework  of  their  prose,  as  the  ubBoiTation  of 
external  objects  did  of  their  poetry — 

Whose  body  uatare  noa,  and  inan  tLe  muI. 

Among  poets  thej  have  to  boast  sncL  names,  fr.r  in- 
Etance,  us  Shukeapeore,  Spensei-,  Benamuut  and  FleteLar, 
Marlowe,  Wobater,  Decker,  and  soon  after,  MUtoD  ;  among 
prose- write™,  Suldeu,  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne;  for  patriots  they  have  such  men  as 
Pym,  Hampden,  Sydney ;  and  for  a  witness  of  tkcir  zeal 
and  piety,  they  haye  Fox's  Book  of  MarlyrM,  insttiod  of 
which  wd  have  Mr.  Sonthoy's  Suok  of  the  C'livreli,  aud  a 
whole  Lost  of  renegades  1  Perhaps  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  be  mentioned  as  rather 
exceptions  to  the  gravity  and  soverity  I  have  R]ioken  of 
OS  characteristic  of  our  earlier  literature.  It  ia  tiiie,  they 
are  florid  and  voluptiions  in  Ihoir  stylo,  but  they  still 
keep  their  state  apart,  and  there  is  an  elur[ncnco  of  the 
heart  about  them,  which  seems  to  gush  from  tho  "  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled."  The  one  treats  of  sacred 
things  with  a  vividness  and  fervour  aa  if  he  had  a  revela- 
tion of  them  :  the  others  speak  of  human  interests  with 
a  tenderness  as  if  man's  nature  were  divine.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  pen  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  tho  very  spirit 
of  joy  and  youth,  but  yet  with  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  reverence  of  age,  and  "  tears  of  pious  awe,  that  feared 
to  have  offended."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  love-scenes 
are  like  tho  meeting  of  hearts  in  Elysium.  Let  any  one 
have  dwelt  on  any  object  with  the  greatest  fondness,  let  him 
bnvo  cherished  the  feeling  to  the  utmost  height,  nnd  have 
it  put  to  the  test  in  tho  most  trying  circumstnuces,  and  be 
will  find  it  described  to  the  life  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Our  modem  dramatists  (with  ono  exception  'J  appeal  not 

[Bhericlftn  Kuowles]  tho  Anthor  of  firgiaittt. 
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to  nntoro  or  the  heurt,  bnt— to  tte  readers  of  modern 
poetry.  Worda  and  paper,  each  coideur  de  rnge,  are  Qie 
two  requisites  of  a  faahaunablo  etjla.  But  the  glossj 
Bplundour,  the  volnptuone  glow  of  the  obsolete,  old- 
fosliiouod  writers  just  mentioned  has  nothing  artifit^ial, 
nothing  muretricioua  in  it.  1 1  is  the  Inxnritmce  of  uaturel 
fuuliDg  and  fuucy.  I  ehoald  ae  Boon  think  of  accusing 
tho  eununer-roBO  of  vanity  for  uufolding  its  leaves  to  Qib 
dawn,  or  the  hawthorn  that  puts  forth  its  blossome  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring,  of  aifecting  to  bo  tine.  We  have 
heitrd  a  good  deal  of  the  pnlpit-cloqiuince  of  BoRsuc-t  and 
other  celebrated  preachers  of  the  time  of  Penelon  ;  but  1 
doubt  mneh  whether  all  of  them  together  could  prodnca 
any  number  of  passiigea  ti>  match  the  best  i>f  those  in  tLe 
Boty  LiiAnff  and  Dying,  or  even  Baxter's  severe  bat 
thrilling  denunciationa  of  the  insignificance  and  nothing- 
ness rif  life  ond  tho  certainty  of  a  juilgnient  to  come. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  this  last-named  powerful  con- 
trovoreialist,  with  his  high  furehea<l  and  block  velvet  cap, 
in  Calamy'B  Ncmcon/nrvml'e  Mt^norial,  containing  on  ho- 
connt  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected  Ministers  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  TLia  was  a  proud  list  fur  OH 
England  ;  and  the  account  of  tlieir  lives,  their  zeal,  that 
eloquence  and  sufferings  for  conscience  sake,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  buiawi 
mind.  How  high  it  can  soar  in  fnith !  How  nobly  it 
can  arm  itself  with  resolution  and  fortitude  1  How  for  it 
can  surpftSB  itself  in  cruelty  and  fraud  I  How  incapsUe 
it  seems  to  be  of  good,  except  as  it  ia  urged  on  by  tJw 
contention  with  evil  I  The  retired  and  inflexible  desoend- 
auts  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected  Ministers  and  theit 
oiihereuts  are  gone  with  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  giive 
a  soul  and  body  to  them ;  and  with  thcni,  I  am  afraid,  ihu 
spirit  of  liberty,  of  manly  independunco.  and  of  iuwarf 
Bclf-respect  ia  nearly  estiiigiiished  in  England.  There 
appears  to  be  no  natural  necessity  for  evil,  but  that  then 
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is  8.  perfect  indifference  to  good  witliout  it.  One  tiling 
exists  asd  has  a  value  set  nyoa  it  only  as  it  hae  a  foil  in 
fKime  other ;  learning  is  Bet  off  bj  ignorance,  liberty  by 
elnTcrj,  loSnGmeTtt  by  barbariHiu.  The  ciiltivatioa  and 
attainment  of  any  art  or  exucllence  is  followed  by  its 
negloct  and  decay ;  and  even  religion  omje  ita  zent  to  the 
spirit  of  cijntradiction;  for  it  fluurishoa  mostfrniii  perseau- 
tion  and  hostile  factious.  Mr.  Irvine  speaks  of  the  groat 
superiority  of  religion  over  every  other  motive,  since  it 
enabled  its  professors  to  "endure  having  hot  molten  lead 
poured  down  their  throats."  He  f'>rgetg  that  it  was 
religion  that  poiired  it  down  their  throats,  and  that  this 
principle,  miied  with  the  finilty  of  human  passion,  has 
often  been  as  ready  to  inflict  b&  to  endure.  I  could  niake 
the  world  good,  wise,  happy  to-morrow,  i^  when  made,  it 
would  be  contented  to  remain  so  without  the  alloy  of 
mischief  misery,  and  absurdity;  that  is,  if  every  possea- 
eion  did  not  require  the  principle  of  cniitrasi,  contradic- 
tion, and  excess,  to  enliveu  aud  set  it  olf  and  keep  it  at  a 
eafc  dii4tani:e  from  Eamenesa  and  insipidity. 

The  different  styles  of  art  and  schools  of  leaiTiing  vary 
ftnd  fluctuate  on  this  principle.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles,  the  gr»vo,  enthuBiastic,  pnritanieal,  "  priclnsarod  " 
style  became  quite  exploded,  and  a  gay  and  piquant  style, 
the  reflection  of  courtly  convorsatioa  and  polished  manuera, 
and  borrowed  ictna  the  Prciicli,  came  Into  fashion,  and 
lasted  till  the  HeTolution.  Some  eiamplea  of  the  same 
thing  were  given  in  the  time  of  Ciarlea  L  hy  Sir 
J.  Suckliug  and  others,  but  they  were  etlijised  and  over- 
laid by  the  prevalence  and  aplendiUr  of  the  opposite 
eiamplea.  It  was  at  its  height,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
the  restored  monarch,  and  in  the  "Htty  and  licenlions 
writings  of  Wyelierley,  Congrewe,  EtchcHter,  and  Waller. 
Milton  ulone stood  out  as  a  partinaunf  theold  Elizabethan 
Bchool.  Out  of  cumpliment,  I  HU(i[iose,  to  the  Hous'^s  d 
Orange  and  Hanuver,  we  sobered  Jo»  ji.  a'tcr  the  RgsuIo- 
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tiou,  into  a  atrain  of  greater  demureDeBS,  and  into  a  Dutch 
ftnd  GenuBji  fidelity  of  imilatioa  of  domestic  mansera  and 
individutil  ehantctor,  as  in  the  periodical  essayiets,  tuid  in 
tlie  irorki)  of  Fielding  and  Kogartli.  Yet,  if  the  two  laEt- 
uamed  painters  of  moimors  are  uot  EngUsL,  vha  ore  tot 
1  caonot  give  op  my  partiality  to  Uicnt  for  the  fag-end  of 
B  theory,  TLey  hflve  this  mark  of  genuino  English 
iutellect,  tliat  thoy  eoustautly  combine  trath  of  cxtenul 
obBerratiou  with  strength  of  internol  meaning.  The 
Diit«h  are  patieot  observerB  of  nature,  l)ut  want  character 
aud  feeling.  TLo  FiGach,  as  far  as  we  have  imitated 
them,  aim  only  at  the  ploaBing,  and  glance  over  the 
BUrfaceB  of  words  and  tiling  Thus  has  our  literature 
deaconded  (according  to  the  foregoing  scale)  from  the 
tone  of  the  pnlpit  to  that  of  the  court  or  drawing-rooiD, 
from  the  drawing-room  into  the  parlour,  and  from  thence, 
if  some  uritics  say  trne,.  into  the  kitchen  and  ale-honse. 
Tt  may  do  even  woi'bc  than  that  I 

Fronch  literature  haa  undergone  great  changes  in  like 
manner,  and  woe  BnppoEcd  to  be  at  its  height  in  the  time 
of  Louie  XIV.  We  aympathiee  Ices,  howeyer,  with  the 
pompons  and  sot  speochee  in  tho  tragedies  of  Raciae  and 
Oorneille,  or  in  the  aerioiiH  comedies  of  Molicre,  than  we 
do  with  the  grotesque  forces  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
aggerated dcsctiptions  and  humour  of  Eobolais  (whose 
wit  was  a  madb'sss,  a  drunkenness),  or  with  the  accom- 
plished humanity,  the  easy  style,  and  gentlemanly  and 
scholar-like  sense  of  Montaigno.  But  those  we  considei 
OB  in  a  great  measure  English,  or  as  what  the  old  French 
chai'actei'  inclined  t>i,  before  it  was  corrupted  by  conrts 
and  academies  of  criticism.  The  eicquieite  graces  of  ^ 
La  Fontaine,  tho  indifferent  sarcastic  tone  of  Voltaire  andfl 
Le  Stige,  who  make  light  of  everything,  and  who  prudnca™ 
tlioir  greatest  effects  with  tho  most  imperceptible  and 
rapid  tiiuches,  we  givu  wholly  to  the  constitutional  genius 
tif  the  Fronci),  and  devoir  of  imitating.     Perhaps  in  all 
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thia  we  proceed  b^  gnese-work  at  beet.  Nations  (por- 
tioularlf  riviil  nations)  nre  bad  judges  of  one  another's 
literature  or  phjaiognomy.  The  iPronch  certainly  do  not 
understand  lUf .'  it  is  most  probable  we  do  not  nnderatand 
them.  HoiT  blowlf  great  works,  great  names  make  their 
way  across  the  OheuBel  I  M.  Tracey'a  Ideotogie  Las 
not  yet  been  heard  of  amongst  us,  and  a  Frenchman  who 
asks  if  you  have  read  it,  EtlmoEt  Bubjoots  bimeelf  to  the 
eUBpicion  of  being  the  Jinthor.  They  havo  also  their  little 
sects  and  parties  in  literature,  and  thongh  they  do  not 
nickname  and  vilify  their  riyals,  b£  is  done  with  ua 
(thanlis  to  the  national  politeneGs),  yet  if  yon  do  not 
belong  to  the  prevailing  patty,  they  very  civilly  BUppresB 
all  mention  of  you,  yoor  name  is  not  noticed  in  the 
jonmals,  nor  your  work  inquired  for  at  the  ehope.' 

Those  who  explain  everything  by  final  causes  (that  is, 
who  dednco  causes  from  efTccts)  might  avail  themselves 
of  their  privilege  on  this  occasion.  There  must  be  some 
cheeks  to  the  exceasive  increase  of  literature  as  of  popula- 
tion, or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by  it ;  and  they  ore 
happily  found  in  the  envy,  dulnesa,  prejudices,  and  vanity 
of  mankind.  WhUe  we  think  we  are  weighing  the  merits 
of  an  author,  we  are  indulging  our  own  national  pride, 
indolence,  or  ill-humour,  by  laiigliing  at  what  we  do  not 
understanil,  or  condemning  what  thwarts  our  inclinations. 
The  French  reduce  all  philosophy  to  a  set  of  agreeable 
sensations :  the  Gremions  reduce  the  commonest  things  to 
an  ahstrnse  metaphysics.  The  one  are  a  mystical,  the 
other  a  superficial  people.  Both  proceed  by  the  severest 
logic;    but  the  real   guide  to  their  oonclasionB  is   the 

'  In  Paris,  to  be  popular,  you  must  woai  out,  they  Bay,  fwonly 
p;iir  of  pnmpa  and  twpiily  pair  of  eilk  atnokinga  in  ciilla  upon  the 
diffErant  Nowsfiapi-r  Editors,  la  Englnnd,  you  Imve  only  to  give 
in  yonr  reHignalion  at  Uie  Treairary.  und  you  receive  your  passport 
111  till)  Jolm  Bull  FuriiB:<BUB ;  othtrwiat  ^oa  are  sLnt  out  and  made  a 
byo-word.  Literary  j.-aluoay  anci  littlenesa  ia  sHli  tlie  motive, 
politioa  the  pretext,  aud  blaatgaardLcm  tbe  mode.    [IS2ti.] 
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proportdoD  of  phlegm  or  inercury  in  their  disposittoni. 
Wbeu  we  appeal  to  n  man's  rimson  agoingt  his  inclinatiow, 
we  speak  a  liingitage  withcmt  meiuiing,  and  whieh  he  will 
not   UDderBtond.      Difleront  nations  have  faToimt«  rasAtt 
of  feeling  and  of  accounting  for  things  to  please  ihem- 
■elves  and  fall  in  with  their  ordinary  habits;    and  our 
different  systems  of  jiLilosophy,  litorntuTc.  and  art  meet, 
contend,  and  repel  one  another  on  the  cimfincs  of  opinion, 
bocauHe    their   elements    ivill   not    umalgnmatu    with   >.«iti 
several  humours,  and  all  the  while  we  fancy  we  settle  ibsl 
question  by  an  abstract  exercise  of  reagou,  and  by  layin^l 
Aovra  somo  rotined  aoil  eicliiBive  standard  of  taste.     Then 
is  no  great  harm  in  this  delusion,  nor  can  there  be  mnoli 
in  seeing  through  it;  for  we  shall  GtUl  go  on  just  as 
did  before.' 


Madame  Pasla  and  Mademoiselle  Man. 

1  LiKBn  Mademoiselle  Mara  eiooedingly  well,  till  I  saw 
ModomQ  Poata  whom  I  lilied  bo  much  belter.  The  reoaoo 
is,  the  one  is  the  perfection  of  French,  the  other  of  natnrftl 
acting.  Madame  Pasta  is  Italian,  and  she  might  be 
English  ^MitdemoisoUe  Mars  beluQgs  emphatically  to  her 
coimtry ;  the  scene  of  her  ti  inmphs  is  Paris.  She  plays 
naturally  too,  but  it  is  Freuch  nature.  Lot  me  enploin, 
She  has,  it  is  true,  none  of  the  vices  of  tho  French 
theatre,  its  extravagance,  its  flntter,  its  grimace,  and 
atfectation,  but  her  merit  in  these  respecta  is  as  it  were 
negative,  and  ahe  seema  to  put  an  artificial  restraint  upoa. 

'  BttoQBpBrte  got  n  ooauaittee  of  the  Frtnch  lustitule  bo  draw  itp 
a  report  of  tbe  Ka,nteiLn  Philrueph; :  he  niiglit  na  well  liQve  otdered 
them  to  i]rBW  ap  a  re)iort  of  llju  gcngrnpliy  of  the  laonn.  It  ii 
difficuU  Tor  nn  EngUtjIimiiii  to  uudpratand  Eant;  for  a  FreDohnikD 
impoeaible.  The  latter  Iihs  a  owrtain  routini)  of  phrafleB  into  which 
hjB  ideaa  run  liabituully  oa  into  a  moald,  and  jun  cannot  got 
nU  of  tham. 
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heFBelf.  TbeiQ  is  etill  a  pcttincBs,  on  dttcnticD  to  miiintiifl, 
au  etiquette,  a  maniiBriBni  ahoai  Ler  acting;  nho  lioua  trnt 
give  an  etitiie  loose  to  her  ft'elinga,  or  tniht  to  the  iiu|)ri)- 
meditated  and  habitual  impuleo  of  her  situation.  Shu  liM 
greater  elegauoe,  perhaps,  and  prooiHion  of  bIjIo  than 
Madame  Paata,  but  not  half  her  boMuL-FB  or  priioo.  lii 
Hhriiiji  pvurgt.hiny  sjiCj  A«e.if  is  yoliiDtary.  jiiBltwl  of  lioilig 
Bpontainjons.  It  seems  aa  if  bLc  might  liii  mti'iig  IvuiTi"" 
mazgiiial  directions  to  lier  part.  Wheu  iiot  Hpcnkiiig,  hIio 
Btanda  in  general  quite  still.  Wbeii  she  siinaliH,  aha 
extends  first  one  band  aud  tlien  the  other,  in  a  v/ny  timl 
you  can  foresee  every  time  ebe  does  ho,  or  in  whiob 
a  machine  might  be  elaborately  coustructtd  to  iluvubip 
difierent  successive  movements,  When  bIiu  nitrTH,  xhu 
advances  in  a  straight  line  from  the  other  titid  ti>  tlm 
middle  of  the  stage  with  the  slight  unvarying  trip  of  Iwt 
countrywomen,  and  then  stops  short,  ds  if  iiiiilrr  tlio  ilrlll 
of  a  fugleman.  When  bUo  xpeaks,  she  artiiitliitjm  with 
perfect  clearness  and  propriety,  but  it  ia  this  futility  nf  a 
einger  executing  &  difficult  pafisage.  The  caxo  in  that  r.f 
habit,  not  of  nature.  Whatever  she  does  in  right  in  thn 
intention,  and  she  takes  cure  not  to  carry  it  too  far ;  but 
she  appears  to  say  boforoband,  "  This  I  will  do,  I  miuit 
not  do  thai."  Her  acting  i-g  an  inimitable  Htudy  or 
oonanmmate  rehearsftl.  gf  the  part  as  a  pi'ii[mrii.tory  per 
fonnancf; :  f=lii?  bardly  yet  appeai'H  to  have  uHhiiiinrd  tlio 
ctaracter;  pi.imotbing  more  is  wonting,  and  Ibul.  Hrjipiil.liing 
you  find  in  Jf.iiLiiin-  I'iihta.  If  MailemoiBclle  Mars  buit 
to  smile,  a  sligLt  aud  evanescent  exi)TeHHion  of  j)leaflura 
passes  across  the  surface  of  hex  faco;  twinkles  in  her 
eyelids,  dimples  her  chin,  compresses  her  tips,  and  plays 
on  each  feature :  when  Madame  Pasta  smiles,  a  beam  of 
joy  seems  to  have  struck  upon  ber  heart,  aud  to  irradiate 
her  countenance.  Her  ivhole  face  is  bathed  aud  nieltcd 
in  eipression,  instead  of  its  glancing  from  ppirticnlur 
points.     WLen  she  speaks,  it   is   in  mnsic.     When  she 
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moTee,  it  ie  withont  tbmkiDg  whether  she  is  graceful  a 
not.  When  she  wccpe,  it  ia  a  foimtain  of  teare,  not  a  kw 
trickling  drops  that  glitter  and  vonigli  the  inBtont  after, 
The  French  themBcIvea  admire  Madamo  Pasta's  aoting, 
(who  indeed  can  help  it  ?)  hut  ihey  go  away  thintiiig  how 
much  one  of  h<:«  aimplo  moYomeiits  ivould  bo  improTod 
by  their  oitravitgaiit  gosticulatioDB,  and  that  her  Dohle, 
Datnral  cuLpruBsiou  would  bo  the  bcittor  for  having  twculj 
airs  of  miucing  alFoctati-ou  added  to  it.  Id  her  Nina 
there  is  a  lietlees  vacancy,  aa  awkward  grace,  a  wootuf 
iieiiteanfe,  that  is  like  a  child  or  a  changeling,  and  that  no 
French  actress  would  venture  upon  for  a  moment,  lest  aba 
ehould  he  ttuspected  of  a  want  of  esprU  or  of  bon  una. 
A  French  actresa  alnaya  ploys  before  the  court ;  ahe  is 
always  in  the  prcaeDce  of  an  audience,  with  whom  die 
first  settles  her  personal  pretensions  by  a  significant  hint 
or  side-glance,  and  then  as  much  nature  and  dniplicity  us 
you  please.  Poor  Madame  Pasta  thinks  no  more  of  tlie 
audience  than  Nina  liorself  would,  if  she  could  he  observed 
by  stealth,  or  than  the  fawn  that  wonniled  comoa  to  drink, 
or  the  flower  that  droops  in  the  sun  or  wags  its  sweet 
head  in  the  gale.  She  gives  herself  entii'oly  np  to  the 
impression  of  the  part,  loses  her  power  over  herself,  is  led 
away  by  her  feelings  either  to  on  expression  of  stupor  or 
of  artliisa  joy,  borrows  beauty  from  deformity,  c 
unconsciously,  and  is  transformed  into  the  very  being  shs 
represents.  She  does  not  act  the  character — she  it  it, 
looks  it.  breathes  it.  She  does  not  study  for  an  effect, 
but  strives  to  possess  herself  of  the  feeling  which  should 
dictate  what  she  is  to  do,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the 
proper  degree  of  grace,  dignity,  ease,  or  force.  She 
makes  no  point  all  the  way  through,  hut  her  whole  stylo 
and  manner  is  in  perfect  keeping,  as  if  she  were  really 
a  lovo-sick,  care-crazod  maiden,  occupied  with  one  deep 
■orrow,  and  who  had  no  other  idea  or  interest  in 
orld.     This  alone  is  true  nature  and  true  art.     The 
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is  BopUatical ;  and  French  ait  ib  not  free  from  the  ini- 
pntation ;  it  never  plnces  au  implicit  faith  in  nature  but 
ftlwajs  mixee  up  a  certain  portion  of  art,  that  ie,  of  con- 
scionsneBS  and  afi(^ctlLtion  with  it.  I  shall  illnstrate  this 
subject  from  a  passage  in  Shakespeare. 

Foliicna,  ShejihetJouB, 
(A  fair  ODO  are  ;au)  treil  joa  fit  oar  ages 
With  flowera  of  wintnr. 

Perdita.  Sir,  tho  fear  growiag  ancient, 
Not  yot  on  aunimiTB  doatli,  nor  r>ti  the  birth 
Of  trfliibling  winter,  llio  Caic'el  Sonin  o'  tlis  aeuoD 
Are  oiir  cftrnalionB  nod  strtnlt'd  gillivnrB, 
Wliich  some  call  nalare's  liaatnTilis:  urtliat  kind 
Our  ruiitic  gnrdon'ii  biiTreti,  and  I  cara  nut 
To  gpt  alipB  of  lliem. 

Polii.  Wlioroforc,  genlle  maiden. 
Do  you  neglect  tbem  ? 

Pai-diia.  For  I  have  hi'Brd  it  gaid, 
There  ia  an  arl  which,  in  their  piednees,  iharea 
TVilh  great  creating  natnio. 

Polix.  Say  dieto  be, 
Yot  natui-Q  is  inoda  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  maktia  that  oiBLn  ;  so  o^er  that  art 
Which  jijli  Bay  adds  to  oafHre,  ia  an  art 
Tbut  nature  Tnukes.    You  eee,  sneet  luuid,  «e  nuiny 
A  gander  Bcjnn  to  the  vildeat  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  liark  of  hmi'r  kind 
By  bud  of  nohler  irqo  :  this  ia  nn  art 
Whicb  doeij  niend  natart^ — obange  it  rather ;  bnt 
The  art  itaclf  in  nature. 

Ferilila.  Sn  it  \r. 

PnliT,  T\ie\i  make  yuur  garden  rich  in  gilliTora. 
Anil  do  DOt  lall  tljt-m  Ijatitanls. 

Ferdila,  I'll  not  put 
A  dibble  Li  uiith,  to  act  one  slip  of  them ; 
No  mure  Iliau,  were  I  painted,  1  shoulil  vith 
Thia  yr:uth  to  Bay,  'twere  well ;  and  ouly  therefore 
Dcaire  to  bri-'cd  by  me.' 

Madame   Pasta  appears  to  lie  of  Feidita's  mind  in 

[■  Dyce's  Second  Edition  of  Shakespesre,  1868,  iii.  468-8  (lb* 
WinUr't  Tale,  iv.  3).] 
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rospoct  tu  her  acting,  and  I  applaud  her  reBulutiuD 
heartily.  We  Engliah  are  cLargoil  unjaBtly  with  wisliiiig 
to  disparagu  the  French ;  we  caimut  help  it ;  there  ia  n 
natni-al  antipathy  between  the  two  nations.  Thns  nualilu 
to  deny  their  theatrical  merit,  we  are  said  insidiously 
to  have  invented  the  appellation,  French  nature,  to  ex- 
plain away  ur  throw  a  etigma  on  their  most  sacceBgfnl 
exertions : 

Thougli  that  thair  art  be  nature. 

We  throw  BUi'h  cbBiigea  of  lexatioa  oa  it, 
As  it  mny  inao  aBme  cttloiat. 

The  English  aro  a  heavy  people,  and  the  most  like  ■ 
Btone  of  all  others.  The  French  arc  a  lively  jieople,  imJ 
more  like  a  feather.  They  aro  easily  moved  and  by  slight 
oauses,  and  each  part  of  the  impresaion  has  its  sepornl* 
effect :  the  English  if  they  are  moved  at  all  {whiah  ia  n 
work  of  time  and  difficulty),  are  moved  altogether,  or  in 
mass,  and  tho  impreesioo,  if  it  takes  root,  strihee  deop  and 
Bpreada  wide,  involving  a  number  of  other  impressions  in 
it.  If  a  fragment  of  a  rock  wrenched  from  its  place  rolle 
slowly  at  first,  gfttbors  strength  aod  fury  aa  it  proceeds, 
tuare  up  everything  in  its  way,  and  thunders  on  the  plain 
below,  there  is  something  noble  i\n<l  imposing  in  the 
sight,  for  it  is  an  image  of  onr  own  hoodloug  paEsions  and 
the  increasing  vehemence  of  oiu  desires.  Bat  we  hate  to 
see  a  feather  lannched  into  tho  air  and  driven  back  on 
the  hand  that  throws  it,  shifting  its  course  with  every 
puff  of  wind,  and  carried  no  farther  by  the  strongest  than 
by  tho  Blightest  impulse.  It  is  provoking  (is  it  not?)  to 
see  the  strength  of  the  blow  always  defeated  by  the  very 
insignificance  and  want  of  resistance  in  tho  object,  and 
the  impulse  rocoivod  never  answering  to  the  impulse 
given.  It  is  tho  very  same  fluttering,  fidgeting,  tantit- 
lisiiig,  inconsequential,  ridiculous  process  that  annoys  us 
'"  'he  French  character.  There  Boome  no  natural  corr&- 
"vce  between  objects  and  feelings,  betweon   thingt 
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■nd  words.  By  yielding  to  every  impolse  At  oiuse, 
nolliing  prodnces  a  powerful  or  permanent  impression  ; 
nothing  produces  an  a^regate  impression,  for  every  part 
tells  Bepaiately,  Every  idea  taras  off  to  something  else, 
or  back  nptm  itself ;  there  is  no  progress  made,  no  blind 
impnlae,  no  accnmolation  of  imagination  with  circmn- 
Btances,  no  absorption  of  all  other  feelings  in  one  over- 
whelming one,  that  is,  no  keeping,  no  momentum,  no 
integrity,  no  totality,  no  inflexible  sincerity  of  porpose, 
and  it  is  this  lesolntlon  of  the  sentiments  into  detached 
points  and  first  impresaions,  bo  that  they  do  not  take  an 
entire  and  involuntary  hold  of  them,  but  either  they  can 
throw  them  off  &om  their  lightness,  or  escape  from  them 
by  reason  of  their  minnteneas,  that  we  English  complain 
of  as  French  natore  or  a  want  of  nature,  for  hy  nature  is 
only  meant  that  the  mind  identifies  itself  with  something 
BO  as  to  be  no  longer  master  of  itself,  and  the  French 
mind  never  identifies  itself  with  anything,  bnt  always  has 
its  own  conscionsuees,  its  own  affuctation,  ita  own  gratifl- 
oation,  its  own  slippery  inconstancy  or  impertinent  pro- 
lixity interposed  between  the  object  and  the  impression. 
It  is  this  theatrical  or  artificial  nature  with  which  we 
cannot  and  will  not  sympathise,  because  it  circnmHcriheB 
the  truth  of  things  and  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
within  the  petty  round  of  vanity,  indifference,  and  physical 
sensations,  stunts  the  growth  of  imagination,  ef^es  the 
broad  light  of  nature,  and  requires  us  to  look  at  all  things 
through  the  prism  of  their  petulance  and  self-conceit. 
The  French  in  a  word  leave  sincerity  out  of  their  nature 
{not  moral  but  imaginative  sincerity),  cut  down  the 
varieties  of  feeling  to  their  own  narrow  and  superficial 
standard,  and  having  clipped  and  adulterated  the  current 
coin  of  expression,  would  pass  it  off  as  sterling  gold.  We 
cannot  make  an  exchange  with  them.  Tbey  are  affected 
by  things  in  a  different  manner  from  us,  not  in  a  different 
degree ;  and  a  mutual  imderstanding  is  ho^la^.    ^% 


Patta  mnd  ifiulemcis^le  Mart. 

kkw  m»  SitHkB  b>  faRcgneca  w  sad  :  ou  the  contrar;,  k 
Mg*  fer  tiRi^  aitiste  Biul  works  of  art  is  ooe  of  did 
MUml  Bat  if  ve  give  i^  our  naUoual  pride,  it  matt 
W  to  var  ImIb  und  Bodentanduigs.  Xay,  we  adopt  the 
^■■■Mn  tmk  tk»  faftMBB  of  the  French,  their  duicing 
wmi  Aoir  ™*™ci — net  their  nmsie,  not  their  painting, 
WUk  Aeir  p^trj,  mot  ttteir  tuetaph^Teics,  not  their  stjle  uf 

If  ■«  are  woeible  of  our  ohti  stupidity,  w  < 
r  •tvrmeiij ;  if  we  »re  sick  of  oar  own 
•■kauilBceB,  we  hks  it  better  thui  their  grace;  weJ 
a^Mt  part  with  oar  grosB&ecS  for  their  refinement;  if  J 
«a  wodd  he  gW  to  hare  our  lompiEh  cla;  anuoBted,  it 
be  with  tme  Prumethewi  heat,  not  with  pointed 
&V  W  not  the  Frankensieins  that  most 
|iwfcnk  tUs  feaL  Vbo  uuong  as  in  reading  Schiller's 
Alkva  for  tbe  Gnt  tiiDe  erex  aeked  if  it  was  German  or 
W4t  Who  in  iiilln^  Klopetock's  Jfe«A'<ih  did  not  object 
th*t  it  was  G«niiaB,  not  because  it  was  Gei-nuui,  but 
Vote  it  was  beaij ;  that  i&  because  the  imagination  ^ 
aai  Itkfi  bvarl  do  not  act  like  a  machine,  so  as  to  be  wound  V 
19  or  l«t  down  'by  the  poUeys  of  the  will  ?  Do  not  the 
Fnncli  Qonplain  (and  oomplain  justly)  that  a  picture  is 
Kl^lidt,  when  it  is  ooarse  and  nnfini^ed,  and  leaves  out 
tha  deteils  i^ich  are  one  part  of  nature  ?  Do  not  the 
Big*"*  nnoDetrate  against  tliis  defect  too,  and  endeavour 
to  tvoK  it?  Bnt  it  may  be  said  ^re  relish  Schillij 
bMMHe  ho  is  barhaiuos,  violent,  and  like  Shakcepearo. 
We  havo  the  Cutouos  of  Kaphael  then,  and  the  Blgin 
Marbles  -,  and  we  iifofess  to  admire  and  understand  th£«>i 
too,  and  I  think  without  any  aft^itation.  The  reason  ifi 
that  there  if  no  afiectatloa  in  tbem.  We  like  thuee  noble 
ontliues  of  the  human  face  at  Hampton  Court;  Hit 
suttaincd  dignity  of  eipremon  ;  the  brond  ample  folds  of 
the  drapery  l  the  bold,  uiaseive  limbs :  there  is  breath  aiid 
*"'"'■'"   in    them,  and   we   would   willingly  bo    so   traiifr-| 

td  epiritualised :   bat  wo  do  not  wont  to  have  1 
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KVj,  stnptd  fkc«B  fiitt«red  mwsj  into  %  noniber  of  ^itiex- 
pointa  or  traoEfiied  into  »  smoolK  petri&ctioa  on 
French  caovaa.  Our  facaa,  if  wuiting  in  espneaion,  bare 
I  BettloJ  puipoae  in  them ;  kre  as  ccUd  »«  tlu-y  arc  Etnpid ; 
.  we  are  at  least  fleeh  anJ  blood.  We  alao  like  the 
c-f  tlie  limbs  mai  negligent  graodeor  of  t)ie  Elgin 
[ai'blcE ;  in  spite  of  tbcir  huge  weight  and  manly  Htreogtb. 
'  have  the  baojaney  of  a  wave  of  the  Mft,  with  all  the 
:  and  Boftnesa  of  fle«Ii :  they  bll  into  attitudes  of  theni' 
Blves :  bat  if  they  were  pat  into  attitodee  by  the  genins 
'  Opera-dancing,  we  ahoald  f«cl  no  dleposition  to  iniilatf) 
'  envy  them,  any  more  than  we  do  tbc  Zephyr  and  Flora 
of  French  etatnary,  \\  e  prefi^r  a  single  head  of 
utry'a  to  a  quarry  of  French  eculpttire.  The  English 
I  a  modest  people,  except  in  compiring  themselves  with 
'  next  neighbooTH,  and  nothing  provokes  their  pride 
'id  this  case  so  much  as  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  latter. 
Whon  UuJame  Pasta  walks  in  upon  the  etage,  and  looks 
about  her  with  the  same  unconsciousness  or  tiioid  wunder 
as  the  young  stag  in  the  forest ;  when  she  moves  her  limbs 
as  carelessly  as  a  tree  its  branches ;  when  she  unfolds  one 
of  her  dirine  eiprefiSJODs  of  couut<;Dance,  which  reflect  the 
inmost  feelings  of  the  soul,  as  the  calm,  deep  lake  reflects 
the  face  of  heaven;  do  we  not  sufficiently  admire  her,  do 
we  not  wieb  her  ours,  and  feel,  with  the  same  cast  of 
thought  and  character,  a  want  of  glow,  of  grace,  and  ease 
in  the  eipression  of  what  we  feel  ?  We  bow,  like 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus  in  the  cave  whon  they  saw 
Imogen,  as  to  a  thing  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Madumoisello  Kars  comes  on  the  stage,  something  in  the 
manner  of  a  fantoccini  figure  slid  alung  on  a  wooden 
frame,  and  making  directly  for  the  point  at  wliich  her 
official  opernti'juB  commence — when  her  face  is  puckered 
into  a  bnmlred  little  cxpressioDs  like  the  wrinkles 
on  the  akin  of  a  bowl  of  cream  set  in  a  window  to 
oool,  her  eyes  peering  out  with  on  ironical  meanlu- 
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delimited,  we  taaj 
know  wliat 
tfa«  former 
Wa  cui  manage  protty 
wtB  with  na;  oaa  fedisg  or  iii[MiMiii«i  (like  a  down  thai 
Mit  te  laij^  Urn  IdUa*  one  at  a  time  t  if  it  keeps  on 
ia  thn  MBS  Mca  eoan^  ibat  expands  and  deepens  b^ 
dagnca,  bnt  «e  are  diitncted  and  puzzled,  or  at  beet 
obIj  ■iMinil  witk  timt  tort  of  eipie«ioa  which  is  lurdl; 
itoajf  for  two  ■owimIb  (ogitkef,  that  Ehifts  &om  point  to 
potAt,  tkal  leena  to  hare  no  place  to  reel  on,  no  impulse 
to  nge  it  ibrwaid,  and  mi^t  as  well  be  twenty  other 
dung*  at  tho  MOM  tune — where  tean  come  bo  casilj  the.r 
en  faardljr  be  redU  whcro  smiles  kre  so  playful  thej  appear 
pot  an.  wboQ  yon  cannot  tell  wb«t  y oa  are  to  believe,  fur 
the  jiarti(«  ttienmelFoa  do  not  know  whether  they  are  io 
jest  or  in  earnest,  wbeie  the  whole  tone  is  ironical,  con- 
ventional,  and  where  the  difierence  between  uatitre  hu'I 
•It  ■•  nearly  imperceptible.  This  is  what  we  mean  b; 
French  natnre,  viz,  that  the  feelings  and  ideas  are  w 
aligbt  aud  didotmtiunoiis  that  they  can  be  changed  for 
ulliors  like  a  dress  or  visor;  or  else,  lu  make  np  fur  waal 
of  troth  and  breadth,  are  caricatured  into  a  mask.  This 
is  the  defect  of  their  tragedy,  and  the  defect  and  excellence 
of  their  oomedy ;  tho  one  is  a  pompous  abortion,  the  olhet 
»  fac-nmiJe  of  life,  almost  too  close  to  be  agreeable.  A 
French  comic  actor  might  be  supposed  to  have  left  his 
Khop  for  half  an  hour  to  show  himeelf  npon  a  etsge^ — then 

'  Etcd  her  ftxirtt  in  Talaris  (when  she  flrsl  acgniiea  the  use  i 

riglit)  ia  poiiiti?d  like  an  ppiiifnun.  auil  put  in  rialier,  like  a  teehuiedl 

of  mi-laiphynioal  diatjiiclioii.  rnaleud  of  LeiD<;  a  pure  efiiiairia  of  ftfA 

uAcociriliiigiy  n  Freiio)]  pit-critic  luuk  up  tho  plira'ii^.  in>i«|iiig  tUittl 

KCiWf  wan  common  to  ilU  tLuii^ri,  and  o^ikoit  what  thr  t-^prL-^uiiii 

WoJ  in  llic  nri^^iiml  (>i.>nniLn.     TIiIb  tr<<ntm('Ut  or  positinu  ia  U-piml  ' 

•iiBtnoB,  aiiri  stidnm  strikos  at  Hie  Boat  of  the  disonlor,  lbs 
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u  no  difference,  worth  speaking  of,  between  tlie  man  and 
the  HCtoT — wliether  on  the  stage  or  at  home,  he  is  eqnall; 
full  of  gesticulation,  equally  Toluble,  and  without  miiau- 
ing — Its  their  trugio  actors  ore  Bolemn  puppete,  moved  by 
rales,  pnUed  by  wires,  and  mth  tht;ir  mouths  stuffed  with 
rant  and  bombast.  This  is  the  harm  that  con  be  said  of 
them  :  they  thomaelvoB  are  doabtlo§s  best  acquainted  with 
the  good,  and  are  not  too  diffident  to  tell  it.  Though 
other  people  abuae  them,  they  can  still  praise  thcmselreB! 
!  once  knew  a  French  lady  who  said  all  manner  of  good 
things  and  _org<it  tliom  the  next  moment ;  nhii  maintained 
an  argument  with  great  wit  and  eloquence,  and  presently 
after  changed  sidea,  without  knowing  that  she  Lad  done 
eo ;  who  invented  a  story  and  believed  it  on  the  spot ; 
who  wept  herself  and  made  you  weep  with  the  force  of  her 
descriptions,  and  suddenly  drying  her  eyes,  laughed  at 
yon  for  looking  grave.  Is  not  this  like  acting?  Yet  it 
was  not  affected  in  her,  but  natural,  involuntary,  iu- 
oomgihle.  The  harry  and  eiciteraent  of  her  oatnral 
■pirita  was  like  a  species  of  iatoxicatiun,  or  she  resembled 
a  ohild  in  though tlesssBSa  and  incoherence.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman.  It  was  natore,  bub  nature  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  truth  or  oonaistency. 

In  one  of  the  Paris  journals  lately,  there  was  a  critioiom 
on  two  pictures  by  Girodet  of  Bonuhamps  and  Cathelineaa, 
Yendean  chiefs.  The  paper  is  well  wiiiten,  and  points 
out  the  defects  of  the  portraits  very  fairly  and  judicionaly. 
These  persons  are  there  called  "  llluatrioua  Vendeans." 
The  dead  dogs  of  1812  are  the  illuDtrious  Vendeans 
of  1824.  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  wiU  have  it  so,  and 
the  French  are  too  polite  a  nation  to  contradict  him. 
They  split  on  this  rock  of  complaisance,  surrendering 
every  principle  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  as  we  do  en 
the  opposite  one  of  paity-spirit  and  rancorous  hostility, 
Boorificing  the  bL'st  of  causes,  and  our  liest  frjenda  tj& 
the  desire  of  giving  oEfeueo,   to   ^-liB    iiidoi^ftiice  <A  av* 
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bpleon,  aiad  of  an  ill-tongne.  We  apftly  a,  degrading 
ftppellation,  or  bring  on  opprobrious  charge  against  on 
individual ;  and  such  is  our  teoaoiDuaneae  of  the  painful 
and    diBagreeable,    ao    fond    are  we    of    brooding    over 

griovances,  so  inoApable  are  onr  imaginations  of  raising 
themselves  iihovo  the  lowest  Bcurrility  or  the  dirtiest 
abuse,  that  should  the  person  attacked  come  out  an  angel 
from  the  contest,  the  prejudice  against  him  remains  nearlj 
the  sanio  as  if  the  charge  had  been  fully  proved.  An 
onpleneant  association  boa  boen  created,  and  this  is  too 
delightful  an  eiBrcise  of  the  nnderstanding  with  the 
English  public  easily  to  be  parted  with.  John  Bull 
noiild  as  soon  give  up  an  estate  as  a  bugbear.  Having 
been  once  gulled,  they  are  not  soon  v-ngulled.  They  are 
too  knnwing  for  that  Nay,  they  resent  the  attempt  to 
undeceive  thenj  as  an  injury.  The  French  apply  a 
brilliant  epithet  to  the  most  vulnerable  characters  ;  and 
thus  gloss  over  a  life  of  treachery  or  infamy.  With  them 
(he  immediate  or  last  impression  is  everything :  with  iw, 
the  firat,  if  it  is  snfEciently  strong  and  gloomy,  never  wears 
out  I  The  French  critic  observoB  that  M.  Girodet  haa 
given  General  Bonchamps,  though  in  a  situation  of  groat 
difficulty  and  danger,  a  calm  and  even  smiling  air,  and 
that  the  portrait  of  Cathelinean,  instead  of  a  hero,  looka 
only  like  an  angry  peasant.  In  fact,  the  lips  in  the  first 
portrait  are  made  of  marmalade,  the  complexion  is  cos- 
metic, and  the  smile  ineffably  engaging;  while  the  eye 
of  the  peasant  Cathelineau  darts  a  beam  of  light.  Buoh 
as  no  eye,  however  illustrious,  was  ever  illumined  with. 
But  so  it  is,  the  Senses,  like  a  favourite  lap-dog,  are 
pampered  and  indulged  at  any  eipense  :  the  Imagination, 
like  a  gaunt  hound,  is  starved  and  driven  away.  Danger 
and  death,  and  ferocious  courage  and  stem  fortitude, 
however  the  subject  may  exact  them,  are  unconrtly  topica 
and  kept  out  of  sight :  but  smiling  lips  and  glistening 
ijea  are  pleasing  objects,  and  there  you  iind  them.     Tki 
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((^  of  portrait  reqaireg  it.  It  is  of  thie  vuMiigh  and 
glitter  of  sentiment  that  we  coinplaiu  (perliapa  it  is  no 
bnainesa  of  outh)  aa  what  mnat  for  ever  intercept  the  true 
feeling  &wi  genuine  rendering  of  nature  in  French  art,  a^ 
what  makoH  it  spnrionB  and  countei'feit,  and  stiips  it  of 
Bimplicity,  force,  and  grandeur.  Whatever  ploaeos,  what- 
ever strikes,  holds  out  a  temptation  to  the  French  artist 
too  strong  to  bu  resiated,  and  there  is  too  great  a  sympathy 
in  the  public  mind  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  qiiorrel 
with  or  severely  criticise  what  is  eo  congenial  with  its  own 
feelings.  A  prematuro  and  superficial  sensibility  is  the 
giave  of  French  goniiis  and  of  French  taste.  Beyond  the 
momentary  impulse  of  a  lively  organisation,  all  the  rest  ia 
mechanical  and  pedantic  ;  tbey  give  you  rules  and  theories 
for  truth  and  niiture,  the  Unitiee  for  poetry,  and  the  dead 
body  for  the  living  soul  of  art  They  colour  a  Greek  statne 
ill,  and  call  it  a  picture  :  they  paraphrase  a  Greek  tragedy, 
and  overload  it  with  long-winded  speeches,  and  think  they 
have  a  national  drama  of  their  own.  Any  other  people 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  preposterous  pretensions.  In 
invention,  they  do  not  get  beyond  models  ;  in  imitation, 
beyond  details.  Their  microscopic  vision  hinders  them 
from  seeing  nature.  I  observed  two  young  students  the 
other  day  near  the  top  of  Montmartre,  making  oil  sketches 
of  a  ruinous  hovel  in  one  corner  of  the  rood.  Paris  lay 
below,  glittering  groy  and  gold  (like  a  spider's  web)  in 
the  setting  sun,  which  shot  its  slant  rays  upon  their 
shining  canvas,  and  they  were  hnsy  in  giving  the  finishing 
touches.  The  little  oulhouso  was  in  itself  picturesque 
enough  :  it  was  covered  with  moss,  which  hung  down  in  a 
sort  of  drooping  form  as  the  rain  had  sti-eumwl  down  it, 
and  the  walls  were  loose  and  crumbling  in  pieces.  Our 
artist  had  repaired  everything  :  nut  a  atone  was  out  of  its 
phice  :  no  traces  were  left  of  the  winter's  flaw  in  the 
pendent  mnss.  One  would  think  the  bricklayer  and 
giirdenerhad  been  regularly  set  to  work  to  do  away  every- 
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thing  like  eeutiment  or  keeping  in  the  object  before  them. 
Oh,  Ptu-isI  it  was  indti-cd  on  tliis  tby  weak  side  (tlij 
inability  to  conocct  any  two  ideas  into  one)  that  thj 
barbarous  and  rutLltrsa  foee  entered  in  I 

The  French  have  a  great  dielike  to  anything  obecnre, 
Thej  cannot  hear  to  EUppoeo  fui'  a  moment  there  ehoold 
be  anything  they  do  nut  luidcrstand :  they  are  shockingly 
afniid  of  being  mijUifitid.  Hence  they  have  no  idea  either 
of  mental  or  aerial  perepective.  Everything  must  be  dift-' 
tinetly  made  out  and  iii  the  foreground;  for  if  it  is  not 
eo  clear  that  tliey  can  take  it  up  hit  by  bit,  it  is  wholly 
lost  upon  them,  and  thoy  turn  n»uy  aB  from  an  umneaning 
blank.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  stiff,  nnnaturul  look  of 
their  portraits.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  veil  that 
shads  aa  well  as  on  oh1JC|iie  pimition  caeta  over  tbo  different 
parte  of  the  face ;  every  fuatai'c,  and  every  part  of  every 
feature  is  given  with  the  some  Sat  effect,  aud  it  is  owing  to 
this  perverse  fidelity  of  detail,  that  that  which  is  literally 
true,  is  naturally  fnlse.  The  side  of  a  face  seen  in 
perspective  does  not  presont  so  many  marldugB  as  the  one 
that  meets  your  eye  fidl :  bat  if  it  is  put  into  the  vice  of 
French  portrait,  wrenched  round  by  incorrigible  affectation 
aud  aouceit  (that  insist  upon  knowing  all  that  is  there, 
»nd  set  it  down  fomtally,  though  it  is  not  to  be  seen), 
what  can  be  the  rosnlt,  but  that  the  portrait  wHU  look  like 
H  head  stuck  in  a  vice,  will  he  flat.  hard,  and  finished,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  reality  and  at  tlie  same  time  took 
like  paint ;  in  short,  will  be  a  French  jjurtrait  ?  That 
is,  the  artist,  from  a  pettiness  of  view  and  want  of  more 
enlarged  aud  liberal  notions  of  art,  comes  forward  not  to 
represent  nature,  but  liki^  an  impertinent  oonimentutor  to 
explain  what  she  has  loft  in  donbt,  to  insist  on  that  which 
she  passes  over  or  touches  only  slightly,  tu  throw  a  critical 
light  on  what  she  casts  into  shadi',  and  to  pick  out  llie 
details  of  what  sho  bleuds  into  iijosscb.  I  wundoc  they 
iuw  the  oxistence  of  the  term  dair-tAacmr  at  all,  but  it  it 
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•  word :  u>d  a  word  is  >  tLiag  the;  caa  repeat  wid 
rumember.  A  French  gentleman  furmerlv  uJced  me  wb>it 
I  thought  of  a  ^ndacape  in  tlic-ir  Exhibitiuu.  I  nid  I 
thought  it  too  clear.  Ue  nude  kaswer  t]i«t  be  ehonlil 
hava  conceived  that  to  be  inipo&eible.  I  replied,  that 
what  I  meant  wafi,  that  the  parta  of  the  aeveral  objects 
w«re  made  out  with  too  ncarlj  eqosl  dietinctnees  all  orer 
tbe  pictoie ;  that  the  leaves  of  the  tre«e  iu  shadow  were  as 
distiDct  ae  thoee  in  light,  the  biancbea  of  the  trees  at  a 
didtaace  as  plaia  as  of  those  near.  The  perepectire  arcee 
oulj  from  the  diminatioii  of  objects,  and  there  woe  no 
inteiposition  of  sir.  I  said,  one  could  not  see  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  a  mile  o^  bat  this,  I  added,  appertained  to  a 
qni'Rfion  in  metaphfsics.  He  shook  hid  bead,  thinking 
Uiat  a  young  Englishman  oould  know  as  little  of  abstruse 
philosophy  as  of  fine  art,  sod  no  wore  whs  saiiL  1  owe  to 
this  gentleman  (whose  name  was  Uerrimee,  and  who  I 
understand  is  still  liviiig,)  ft  grateful  sense  of  mauj 
friendly  attentions  and  many  usefnl  siiggeetions,  aud  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  uij  oliiigatiiiua.' 

Bomo  one  waa  obgerving  of  Madame  Pasla'a  actiiig,  I  hut 
its  oETS^^m^onslstea  in  its  being  natnraj.  To"  wtTch 
ffWMMpilM.*JlflrBB,  lociUt  tJiflTfl  WM  an  Bglv  anT* 
handsome  mWH^^There  is  an  olg  prom^TtEaT"  Homo 
u  home,  be  it  nerer  so  homely :"  and  so  it  may  be  said 
of  nature  .*  that  whether  agly  or  handsome,  it  is  nature 
BtilL  Bi^ides  beauty,  thure  is  truth,  which  is  always  one 
principil  thing.  It  doubles  the  effect  of  bi'auty,  which  ia 
more  affijctation  without  it,  luid  ev«n  rc%<jui'ilt.>8  us  to 
d^ormity.  Nittii^<n.  tlia  init^fiLjiatiUH-  in  .iniilfttioyi 
denotes  a  givun  objetit^  a  "  foregone  oonolusion  "  in  reality. 


to  wfa'ch  the 
real  objecw  eiisi,  rea' 
ami 


in  to  oonform  in  ^is  COPT.    In  natnra 
»\  canses  a^  whioh  are  only  enpposM 
■Uidiniil.ii>ii   of'^y  ' 
rmity   tu    tbo 


to  aci  til  Ot\  ami  li  la  in   the' 
nncertam  aud'auperticial  combinationB  nl 

■  Sis  JLmoir  tfW.JL,  18U1.  i.  HI,  tty.— Ku. 
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II  -nil!  li.tti  ii.iinin^  i-\fyui  of  ohit-ictB  as 
Lir  ili'i  il^vcloDineiit  QT  the  ccmnnniii- 
1 1.   t, I mrij   cftn  bs  no  know! 
■  ;  ■^tiLiiilitrJ  object  wnicli  ecrig* 
II  and  bends  tiie  will  to 


( 


mors  atablfl  and  powerful  law  of  reality  that  Uie  perfectii 

of  art  coneiBts.     A  paicttir.  "'"y  '■J-°"^p^i  finp  ffilr-m-c  jin 

1.;,  j.„]..<fA-    T|iH    iffjn   Tnnraly  ikta  tliiii|    Tin  jlm.n-mJjJ»g 

It  is  iitciiiuutaL.  or  '^''hi'irpirji      TLb   difficHlfy    anr|  ^]^fl 

cbarm  of  tLo  cijiuLiiiatitiii  liiL:iiia  uitli  the  trnfli  i^f 
limitation,  that  iw,  with   tbi'  r-  .i  given  olijeet 

'  in  luiture,  or  ill  iittii.T  iMinl-i,  ni^nnii    -  -'h    ^•i.'herapoe. 

Bnd  justueflfl  of  vjur  iiu).iuf^oiia.  ivhjuli  ^i  . trifled  b 

%  reference'  tii  n  ki:>' 

tbo  leaf.      Art  ii  .^■' 

cntiiiii    of  kiinwlf.ii. 

nnksH  it  l^•^  nf  s^.n;' 

in^pcii'.liiillj  i>(  t'.  ^ 

»n  obudiuijiij  I')  ii.      i  ^1    .-.■  ■  I    ■ 'if  thn  pcmcU  are  whft 
the  artist   ]lil■ii^'■:^,  iirc  nuri.'   iJi-h.sJ  !-.ii.l   i  /ipnca  iwHiBIII 
meauingj  unlosa  tliiiv  imiiil  In  uliEiui;.     Then  tbej  are 
right  or  wrong,  true  "j-  talfH^   i\s  tL^y  follow  in  her  Blep« 
and  ci>[iy  b(T  tityh-.     Ait  must  ancliur  in  natore,  or  it U  ' 
tho  spovt  of  ovL-iy  Iniiit.h  of  Mly.    Matural  objecM  BtHlVeT  J 
given  or  iiil'lligllili-    id'-i\<.    n'hiob  ari  eniliiMlt^p^  fj^ld  'TB-. M 
prestintB,  or  it  rDiULr-uuts   untliiDg,  is   a  mere   chimera  or      , 
bubblej    and,   furthur,    iijiIulu,!    objfttc;    or    trvfnts  ^usa 
cerlaio   feelings,  in   eiprosaiug    which   art  ni&nifetits   it* 
power,  and  gouiue  its  prorogative.     The  capacitj  of  ei- 
preesing  these  movements  of  paRsiou  is  in  proportion  to 
the  power  with  which  they  are  felt;  and  this  is  the  same 
as   Bjinpatby   with   the  bonmn    mind  placed  in   oohul 
situations,  and   influenced  by  the  real  can.        fi.t  an 
BuppoBed  to  act.     Genius  is  the  poivet.H]uj:l;  ..  s  or 

ideutitks  tliii  irrmtriiiiUiuii  i\itli  tlii  ivulity  or  will' 
Certftiii  <;v,-iUfi  liii|i|iuiiiLLg  Id  us  iiiittirally  pmli. 
others  sorrow,  and  these  fuoliugs,  if  excessive,  lead  tu 
other  consequencBB,  such  as  stupor  or  ecEtacy,  and  eipr^i 
theroBelves  by  oertnin  signa  in  the  oountenanco  or  vuioeor 
gestures ;  and  wo  admire  and  applaud  an  actress  accord- 
ingly, who  gives  these  taues  and  gestures  as  tbej  would 
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follow  in  tha  order  of  thinge,  heoaase  we  then  know  tliat 
her  mind  has  been  affected  in  like  manner,  tbat  she  enters 
deeply  into  the  rosoorceB  of  nature,  and  imderstanda  the 
riches  of  the  human  heart.  For  nothing  else  can  impel 
luid  stir  her  up  to  the  inutation  of  the  truth.      The  way 

jattBCT  «!tll|pni.  tbn  fnBi;r.|^;|i  nnt  p-hitrnry. 

;  it  is  «  ttne  aa  it  ia  powetfal  wad  tmfore- 


ia  which 
IS  not  fanciful 

eeen  ;  the  effecta  can  only  be  similar  nrhe^ 
causee  liitve  a  corrospondcnce  w!tn  each  other,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  fueling  &(i/  feeling.  The  sense  of  joy  can 
alone  produce  the  bhijIb  of  joy  j  and  in  proportion  to  the 
sweetness,  the  nnconecioUBness,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
last,  we  may  be  eure  is  the  fnlness  and  Hincerity  of  the 
heart  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  elements  of  joy  at 
least  «re  there,  in  their  integrity  and  perfection.  The 
death  or  absence  of  a  beloyed  object  is  nothing  as  a  word, 
oa  a  mere  passing  thonght,  till  it  comes  to  bo  dwelt  npon, 
and  we  begin  to  feel  the  revulaion,  the  long  dreary  separa- 
tion, the  stuiming  sense  of  the  blow  to  our  happiness,  as 
we  shonld  in  reality.  The  power  of  giving  this  sad  and 
bewildering  effect  of  sorrow  on  the  stage  is  derived  from 
the  force  of  sympathy  with  what  wo  should  feel  in  reality. 
That  is,  a  great  histrionic  genius  is  one  that  approximates 
the  effects  of  words,  or  of  supposed  sitnations  on  the  mind, 
most  nearly  to  the  deep  and  vivid  efTect  of  real  and 
inevitable  ones.  Joy  produces  tears:  the  violenoe  of 
passion  turns  to  childish  weakness  ;  but  this  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  study,  nor  tftught  by  rules,  nor  mimicked  by 
observation.  Natural  acting  ia  therefore  fine,  because  it 
implies  and  calls  forth  the  most  varied  and  strongest 
feelings  that  the  sapposod  chai'acters  and  circumBtonces 
can  possibly  give  birth  to  :  it  reaches  the  height  of  the 
subject.  The  conceiving  or  entering  into  a  part  in  this 
sense  is  everything :  the  acting  follows  easily  and  of 
iiourse.  But  art  without  nature  is  a  nickname,  a  word 
without  meaning,  a  conclusion  without  any  premises  to  go 
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upon.  The  bt^anty  nf  Madtuae  Pasta'e  acting  in  Nini 
.prococds  upon  this  principle.  It  ie  not  what  &be  doee  at 
Mny  particulu-  jnnotore.  but  she  seems  to  be  the  cfaanclcP, 
iHid  to  be  incapable  of  divesting  tioreelf  of  it.  This  is 
/true  acting:  anything  else  is  playing  trlcka,  msy  be 
I  clever  and  ingi'nioas,  is  French  Operu-dlincing,  recitution. 
oics  or  hfBtcrics — bnt  it  is  not  tme  nature  or  true  ui. 


Sir  Waller  Seoti,  Raetne,  and  Sliakeafeare. 

Teb  argument  at  tho  end  of  the  lost  EsMiy  may  poBoibly 
serrc  to  throw  some  light  on  the  often  agitated  aud  Irita 
question.  Whether  we  reoeire  more  pleasure  from  on 
Opera  or  a  Tragedy,  from  the  words  or  the  pantomime  of 
a  fine  dramatic  reproeontation  ?  A  rausiciau  1  cim  conceive 
to  declare,  sincerely  and  congcientioasly,  in  favour  of  the 
Opera  over  the  theatre,  for  he  has  mnde  it  his  chief  or 
eiclneive  stndy.  But  I  have  beai'ci  some  literary  peraons 
do  tho  same  ;  and  in  them  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  the 
affectation  of  candour,  than  candour  itself.  "  The  still 
small  voice  ia  wanting"  in  this  preferenoo ;  for  however 
lulling  or  overpo"-triiij:  the  effect  of  music  may  be  at  the 
time,  wo  return  to  mitiire  at  lost :  it  is  there  we  find 
solidity  and  repose,  and  it  is  G^m  tJiTsthat  the  nhSer- 
stftnUing  ought  to  give  its  casting  vote.  Inrieed  there  is* 
soaB6~of  reluctance  ftiid  o  BorrSr  ontical  remorse  in  the 
opposite  course  as  in  giving  up  an  old  prejudice  or  a  frieud 
to  whom  we  are  under  considerable  obligationa ;  but  this 
very  feeling  of  tho  conquest  or  sacrifice  of  a  prejudice  is  s 
tseit  proof  that  we  are  wrong ;  for  it  arises  only  out  of  the 
strong  interest  o:tcited  in  the  course  of  tune,  and  tnvulved 
in  the  nature  and  principle  of  tho  drama. 

Words  are  the  signs  which  point  ont  and  define  (he 
objects  of  the  highest  import  to  tho  human  mind ;  and 
opeech  ie  the  habitual,  and  as  it  were  most  iniimoM  modi 
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of  eipKfiBiiig  those  eigns,  the  one  with  which  our  practical 
Mtd  serious  ossocifttiona  are  most  in  uniBon.  To  give  » 
deliberate  verdict  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  question  eeems, 
therefore,  e^minate  iind  imjuEt.      A  rose  is  delightful  to 

the  smell,  ft  pine-apple  to  the  tasts.  The  nose  and  the 
palate,  if  their  opinion  were  aek*^  might  vary  fairly  give 
it  in  favour  of  these  against  a,aj  rival  sentiment :  but  the 
head  and  the  heart  ccuinut  be  eipeuted  to  become  ac- 
complices against  themselvee.  "Wo  cannot  pay  a  worao  ' 
compliment  to  any  pleasure  or  pureuit  than  to  surrender 
the  prel«nBions  uf  some  other  to  it.  Everything  stands  ' 
beat  on  its  own  fouuilation.  A  sound  expresses,  fur  tho 
most  part,  nothing  but  itself;  a  word  oipressoB  a  million 
of  sounds.  The  thought  or  impression  of  the  moment  is 
one  thing,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less  delightful ;  but 
beyond  this,  it  may  relate  to  the  fato  or  events  of  a  whole 
life,  and  it  is  this  moral  and  intellectual  perEpei;tivo  that 
words  convey  in  its  full  signification  and  eitent,  and  that 
gives  a  proportionable  eaperiority  in  weight,  in  coiupaBS, 
and  dignity  to  tho  dcnTmciations  of  the  tragic  Muse,    ^ho 

langOftge  of  fill'  i;i]ilii',-tLU;diiig  iB  nt:ii;T;i\ry  In  u,  liitinuiil 
being,  flbm  is  iliuub  luid  pruno  to  tho  caith  without  it. 
It  is  that  which  opei)B  the  vista  of  our  past  or  future  years. 
Otherwise  a  cloud  is  upou  it,  like  tho  mist  of  the  morning, 
like  a  veil  of  roses,  an  exhalation  of  sweet  sunuds,  or  riob 
distilled  perfumes ;  no  matter  what — it  is  the  nerve  or  organ 
that  is  uhiefly  touched,  the  sense  that  is  wrapped  inecetacyor 
waked  to  madness ;  the  man  remains  uumovud,  torpid,  and 
listless,  blind  to  eauses  and  consequences,  which  he  can 
never  remain  satisfied  without  knowing,  but  seems  slmt  up 
in  a  cell  (jf  itnior;ini.'e,  haffltd  und  cdiifnindiid.  Souuda 
without  iJiL'iniiii^  iiru  ];kL'  a  nlmv  i>f  li;.;!;!  \iil  liuiil  oljccta  ; 
or,  au  U|";r.i  in  t'.'  a  TiageUy  what  a  liaiiK|)aririi'_v  iw  to 
i^pictiiri;.  Wi;  iii'i-  liclighted  because  wli  i.i'j  ■iii/zled. 
But  wiirilri  lire  a  kr  y  tu  the  affections.  Thi.iy  )ii-l  mily 
«xate  fiselingB,  but  thoj  point  to  tho  whij  and.  lalititiutt. 
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Cahbos  march  before  them,  &ud  cotuioquencefi  folluw  after 
them.     They  are  links  in  the  chain  of  the  universe,  aad 
the  grappling-irons  that  bind  us  to  it.     They  open 
gates  of  Parailifle,  and  repeal  the  abysa  of  hiunaii  woe. 

Foot  lagging  winl'Ts  nn4  f'lur  wnnton  springB 
Diu  iu  a  word  ;  sach  is  the  brouth  uf  kiu^ 

But  in  this  reepect  all  men  who  have  the  use  of  speecli 

fcre  kings.     It  is  wordit  that  coii8titiil«  all  bat  th&  present 
moment,  bnt  the  presout  object.      Thej  nmy  not  and  tbsy     u 
do  not  give  the   whole  of  any  train  of  imprt^saiou  whicliH 
they  GQggest ;  but  they  Blone  answer  in  any  degree  to  ths^ 
truth  of  things,  unfold  the   dark   labyrinth  of  fate,  or 
unravel   the   web  of   the   human  beart ;    for   thtjy  alone 
describe  things  in  the  order  and  relation  in  which  they 
happen  in  human  life.    Men  do  not  dance  or  sing  through 
life ;  or  an  Opera  or  a  ballet  would  "  oume  home  to  ^e 
boHoma  and  businesses  of  men,"   in  the  same  manner  thtit 
A  Tragedy  or  Comedy  does.      As   it   is,  they  do   not  pieos 
on  to  our  ordinary  existence,  nor  go  to  enrich  our  habitual 
rofiections.     We   wake  from   thorn   aa  irom  a    drunken 
dream,  or  a  last  night's  debauch ;  and  think  of  them  no 
more,  till  the  actual  impression  is  repeated.     Oa  the  other 
hand,  pantomime  action  (as  an  exclusive  and  new  epeoiea     p 
of  the  drama)  is  likenragedy  obtnmcated  and  thrown  oaM 
the  ground,  gasping  for   utterance  and   struggling  for  ^ 
breath.  ^  It  is   a  display  of  the  powers  of  art,   I   should 
think   more  wonderful    than    satisfactory.     There     is    B 
stifling   sensation   about   it.     It   does  not   throw  off  "the 
perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart,"  but  must  rather 
aggravate  and  tighten  the  pressare. 

Give  Borrow  wordB  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  spEak, 
Whiepcre  the  oer-friiagrlit  htart,  and  bids  it  brfui. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  our  backwardness  to  admit  %  j 
eomparison  between  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Polariui.  botweenj 
Shakespeare   and    Vigano.      Poetry    and    words    speak 
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language  proper  to  Itnmiuiity ;  eveiy  other  is  cotnparai-  '' 
tively  foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  here  laid  down  is 
important,  imd  should  be  kept  Eucred.  Even  in  Bpeaklng 
a  foreign  lau)^ui.ge,  words  lose  half  their  lueauiDg,  and 
are  no  longer  ou  echo  to  the  sense ;  virtue  becomes  9.  cant 
term,  rice  soanda  liko  an  agreeable  noTclt;,  and  caaeee  to 
fihoek.  Hny^  TO'F^'  """•«  mnai;  ^^lifl  "iTi^pt  l^t^ppen.  if  wa 
lay  aside  gpecdl  (our  Jifltingniahing  faculty)  altogether,  or 
try  to  "  gah^ilf  "-""t  ]--"H)iiJjj'^^meaBure  good  anil  evil  by 
the  steph  tif  !i  liiLnr.-ij,  uud  hreathe  onr  souls  nway  in  fljjjig- 
Bwaii-liki:  .-yiii^Lihi.iiuL*  !  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  does 
ill  \Mifi  iitVirt  iiiy  I'.-ivimrito  art  of  painting  ?  I  leave  some- 
body else  tu  u,ndwi;i-  that  quoatioD.  It  will  be  a  good  eierciso 
for  their  ingenuity,  if  not  for  their  ifflgenuouanesa. 

I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  Essay, 
which  was  to  distinguish  betweun  the  toleuta  of  Sir  Waller 
Boott,  Racine,  and  SbaknEpoorc.  Tbo  subject  occurred  to 
me  froin  some  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  who  en- 
tertains a  project  of  iutrodnoing  Shakeapeare  in  France. 
Aa  I  demurred  to  the  probability  of  this  alteration  in  the 
national  taste,  sho  endeavoured  to  overcome  my  despon- 
dency by  several  lively  argumeuts,  and  among  other 
things,  urged  the  instantaneous  and  universal  success  of 
the  Scotch  Novels  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
French  people.  As  Shakespeare  had  been  performing 
C[uaraiitine  among  them  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  no 
purpose,  I  thought  this  circumstance  latiier  proved  the 
diSerenco  in  the  genius  of  the  two  writers  than  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  nation.  Madame  B.  stoutly  maintained 
the^coutrarj^opinion :  and  when  an  Englishman  argues 
with  a  Frenchwoman,  he  has  very  considerable  odds 
against  him.  The  cjuly  advantage  you  have  in  this  case 
is  that  you  can  plead  iuitbility  to  express  yoiu-Helf  pro- 
perly, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  meaning  where  you 
have  none.  An  eager  manuor  will  supply  the  place  of 
distinct  ideas,  and  yea  have  only  not  ^a  %<uT«x&):n  N^c^ 
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form,  to  appear  to  come  off  with  flying  colours.  Tbs 
not  being  dble  to  make  others  nnderHland  me,  liowovor, 
preveutB  me  from  uDdsratandiDg  mjfself.  and  I  was  bj  no 
meane  Eatisfied  with  the  reitBona  I  uiluged  in  the  present 
instance.  1  tried  to  mend  them  the  next  daj,  and  tlie 
following  ia  tbo  rcsolt. — It  was  siipptieed  at  one  time  that 
the  geniua  of  the  Author  of  Waverhy  was  confined  to 
Scotland  ;  that  hia  Novels  and  Tnlos  were  a  bundle  of 
national  prejudices  and  local  traditions,  aod  that  his 
superiority  would  desert  liiiu  the  int^taat  lie  attempted  lo 
croBS  the  Bonier.  He  made  the  attempt,  however,  and 
contrary  to  these  unfavourable  proguoEtii's,  snci^eeded. 
Ivanhie,  if  not  equal  to  the  very  beet  of  the  Scotch  NoTeU, 
IB  very  nearly  ao ;  and  the  scenery  and  manners  are  truly 
Buglish.  In  Quentin  Dvrjeard,  again,  he  made  a  descent 
npon  France,  and  gained  now  laurels,  instead  of  losing  his 
former  ones.  This  seemed  to  bespeak  a  versatility  of 
talent  and  a  plastic  power,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
been  called  in  qnestion.  A  Scotch  iniRt  had  been  sua- 
peotod  to  hang  its  mystery  over  the  page ;  hia  imagination 
was  boiiie  up  on  Highland  superstitions  and  obsolete 
traditions,  '■  sailing  with"  supreme  dominion  "  through  the 
murky  regions  of  ignoitince  and  barbarism  ;  and  if  ever 
at  a  loss,  his  invention  was  eked  ont  anrl  gol  a  out  by 
means  of  ancient  docanjonta  and  the  records  of  criminil 
jurisprudence  or  fanatic  rage.  The  Blavk  Dwarf  was  a 
paj^pbrase  of  the  current  anecdotes  of  David  Ritchie, 
without  auy  additional  point  or  interest,  and  the  etory  til 
Effie  Deans  hud  slept  fur  a  century  in  the  law  reporte  and 
depositions  relative  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Loihian.  To  be 
Hiire,  nothing  could  bo  finer  or  truer  to  nature ;  for  the 
human  heart,  whenever  or  however  it  is  wakened,  has  a 
stirring  power  in  it,  and  as  to  the  truth  of  nature,  nothing 
can  be  more  like  nature  than  facts,  if  yon  know  where  t» 
&]d  them.  But  as  to  sheer  invention,  there  appeared  to 
be  abont  as  much  ae  there  \&  m  'iW  %f^U.u\^  n^  the  melu- 
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language  proper  to  Immanitf ;  erory  other  is  cotopora- 
tively  foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  here  laid  down  is 
important,  and  ehould  be  kept  sacred.  Even  in  speaking 
a  foreign  language,  words  logs  half  their  meaning,  and 
are  no  longer  on  echo  to  the  sense ;  virtue  becomes  a  cant 
term,  vice  Boimda  like  an  agreeable  novelty,  and  ceofiOB  to 
shock.  Hpjy,  amct  Jiioie  most- tlua.  effect  happen  if  we 
lay  aside  spegph  (our  distingiudmig  facultj)  altogether,  m 

try  to  '■  f;"'^ll|°  "'""t  l>i'iiti.iTi1j/_|^nMioiii-c   ^nnA   ar,il   o^'t"^ 

he  atejM  of  a  danca,  and  breathe  our  souls  aw!\y  ni  'lying, 
a  wan-like  BymphoniaB !     But  it  may  bo  asked,  ITu^v  doea 
Ui  this  affect  my  lavourite  art  of  painting  ?    I  leave  some- 
body else  to  answer  that  question.   Itwillboagoodexerciso 
for  their  ingenuity,  if  not  for  their  isgenttousnesa. 

I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  objeot  of  this  Essay, 
which  was  to  distinguish  botween  the  talenta  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  Bacine,  and  Shakespeare,  Tho  sabjcct  occurred  to 
me  from  some  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  who  en- 
tertains a  project  of  introducing  Shakespenre  iu  France. 
As  I  demurred  to  tho  probability  of  this  alteration  in  the 
national  taste,  she  endeavoured  to  overcome  my  despon- 
dency by  several  lively  argnmente,  and  among  other 
things,  urged  the  instantaneous  and  uoiversal  suecesa  of 
the  Scotch  Novels  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
French  people.  As  Shakespeare  had  been  i>erforming 
quarantine  among  thom  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  no 
piirpoSB,  I  thought  this  circuniatanoe  rather  proved  the 
difierence  in  the  genius  of  the  two  writers  than  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  nation.  Madame  B.  stoutly  miiintained 
th^  contrary  opinion;  and  when  an  Englishman  argues 
with  a  Frenuhivoman,  he  has  very  considerable  odds 
against  him.  The  only  advautage  you  have  in  this  case 
is  that  you  can  plead  inabihty  to  express  yonrself  pro- 
perly, and  may  he  suppoaod  to  have  a  meaning  where  you 
have  none.  An  eager  manner  will  supply  the  place  of 
dietinot  ideas,  and  you  have  only  not  to  surrender  in 
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of   WoMrley,  not  oU,  bnt   the    principal    and    chan^- 

terietic  beauties  are  sacb  as  mnj  ejid  do  belong  to  the 
class  of  compilation,  tli&t  is,  consist  in  bringing  the 
/  muterials  tugutlier  and  learing  them  to  produce  their  own 
effect.  Sir  Walter  8cott  is  rauoh  encti  a  writer  as  tha 
Duke  of  WQllington  is  a  General  (I  am  profaning  %, 
number  of  groat  names  in  this  article  by  ncequal  com- 
pariijonfl).  'I'he  ono  gets  a  hnndred  thousand  men  together, 
and  wisely  leaves  it  to  them  to  fight  out  the  battle,  tor  ii 
ho  m^dled  with  it,  be  might  spoil  sport :  the  other  gets 
au  innnmoriLblo  quantity  uf  fiicts  together,  and  leta  them 
toll  their  own  etory,  as  best  they  mny.  The  facts  are 
stubborn  in  the  la^t  instance  as  tlie  men  are  in  the  lirst, 
and  in  neither  case  is  Ote  broth  spoiled  hij  tlie  cook.  Thia 
abatinenoe  from  interfering  with  their  resources,  lest  they 
should  defeat  their  own  bucobbs,  showe  grtat  modesty  aad 
self-knowledge  in  the  compiler  of  romances  and  tha 
loader  of  armiea,  but  litlle  boHuosa  or  inyentivfinpsB  uL 
goniua.  We  begin  to  mcBfiure  Bhakcspeare's  height  from 
the  BUperatmcture  of  passion  and  fancy  be  hsH  raised  out 
of  his  subject  and  story,  on  which  too  rests  the  triumphal 
arch  of  his  fajne  :  if  we  were  to  take  away  the  subject  and 
story,  the  portrait  and  history  from  the  Scotch  Novels,  DO 
great  deal  would  be  left  worth  talking  about. 
/  No  one  admires  or  delights  in  the  Scotch  Novels  more 
thnn  I  do  ;  but  at  the  sanio  time  when  1  hear  it  asserted 
that  his  mind  is  of  the  same  clftss  with  Shakeapenre's,  or 
that  he  imitates  nature  in  the  same  way,  I  confess,!  caunul 
assent  to  it.  No  two  things  appear  to  me  more  diffCTeiil. 
M  Sir  Walter  is  .in  imitator  of  nature  and  nothisg-Muie  ,  tint 
1  think  Shakespeare  is  infinitely  moro  than  this.  Thp 
creative  principle  is^overgwhera  reKtltiiis  and  rediioilant  io 
ShfikesptiaroTbothafi  it  relates  to  the  invention  of  fee 
aud  imajjory  ;  in  the  Author  of  Waverteti  it  lies  fnr  thi 
most  part  dormant,  tdiiggieh,  and  nnuBed.  Sir  Walter'* 
is  full  of  information,  but  the  "  o'er-m/orming  foutr' 
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iauot  there.  Shakespeare'a  apirit,  like  fitOj  shinea  through 
TBnT^^ir  Walter's.  Glee  a  streeja.  reflecta  ^ji^n-finp^jjiiy 
QbjeetB.  It  IB  true,  he  has  aliftoJ  the  aceoe  fromScuthuid 
iiito  England  and  France,  and  the  manners  and  cb&racters 
are  etrildngl;  English  and  _£rcuch ;  but  this  dues  not 
prove  that  they  aro  notclocal,  and  that  the;  are  not 
borrowed,  as  well  as  the  acenciy  and  coBtume,  from  com- 
paratively  obvious  and  mechanical  Bonrces.  Nobody  from 
loading  3hakeBpeare  would  know  ("except  from  the  Dramaiii 
Personas)  that  Lear  was  an  English  king.  He  ifl  merely  a 
kiug  and  a  fatlier.  The  grouiid  is  cnnnnnn  ;  hnt  -^^^^  ^ 
woll  of  tears  hfts  he  dog  out  of  iii  The  traditioD  is 
nothing,  or  a  foolish  ono.  There  are  no  data  in  bielory  to 
go  upon  ;  no  advantage  la  taken  ofcostume,  no  a<K|iuuiit- 
fince  with  geography  or  architecture  or  dialect  is  necessary : 
bilt  there  is  an  old  tradition,  human  nature — aa  old  temple, 
the  human  mind  —  and  Shakespeare  walks  into  it  and  looks 
about  him  with  a  lordly  eye,  and  seizes  on  the  eocred 
spoils  as  his  own.  The  story  is  a  thousand  or  two  years 
old,  and  yet  the  tragedy  has  no  smack  of  antiquartaniam 
iu  it.  I  should  like  very  well  to  £ee  Sir  Walter  give  us  a 
tragedy  of  this  kind,  a.  huge  "  globose  "  of  sorrow  swinging 
round  in  mid-air.  independent  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, eiistaiaed  by  its  own  weight  and  motion,  and  not 
propped  up  by  the  levers  of  custom,  or  patched  up  with 
quaint,  old  fashioned  dreBsee,  or  set  off  by  grotesque  back- 
grounds or  rusty  armour,  but  in  which  the  mere  parapher- 
nalia and  accessories  were  loft  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothing  but  tbo  sonl  of  passion  and  the  pith  of  imagina- 
tion was  to  be  found.  "  A  Dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier," 
he  would  make  nothing  of  it.  Does  thia  prove  he  has 
done  nothing,  or  that  he  boa  not  done  the  greatest  tilings  ? 
No,  hut  that  ho  is  not  like  Shakespeare.  For  instance, 
when  Lear  says,  "  The  littlo  dogs  and  all,  Tray,  Blanche, 
ftnd  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me !"  there  is  no  old 
Ohruniole  of  the  line  of  Brute,  no  iilack-letter  broad-side. 
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no  tatterod  ballad,  no  vague  nuDoar,  in  wlu'cb  thii  evU^ 
matiuQ  is  registered ;  tbtru  is  nothing  runuuitic,  qnuiit. 
■uysterioUB  in  the  objects  introduced ;  the  illusti&tioD  ii 
borrowed  from  the  conuooDest  and  moet  casnal  immsi  in 
Dkture,  and  yet  it  is  tbia  verj  circQiugtanoe  that  leude  iU 
eitrome  force  to  the  expression  of  hiii  grief  bj  showiog 
that  even  the  lowest  things  in  creatioa  and  the  ImI  yua 
wonld  think  of  had  in  hie  imagination  turned  against  him. 
All  uatore  was,  as  he  sappoBod,  in  a  conspiracy  agaical 
.him,  and  the  most  trivial  and  iueiguificont  croaturea  cod- 
comed  in  it  were  the  moet  striking  proofs  of  its  maligiiity 
and  extent.     It  is  the  depth  of  passion,  however,  or  of  the 
poet's  sympathy  witli  it,  that  distinguishes  this  characttr 
of  torturing  familiarity  in  them,  investB  them  with  cor- 
responding importance,  and  suggests  them  by  the  fotoe  of 
conti'Bfit.     It  is  not  that  certain  imsgeB  ore  surcharged 
with  B  prescriptive  influence  over  the  iusagination  from  _ 
known  and  existing  prejudices,  so  that  to  approach  or  evenH 
mention  them  is  sui'e  to  excite  a  pleasing  awe  and  horror  ^ 
in  the  mind  (the  eifect  in  this  cose  is  mustty  mechanical) 
— the  whole  suhUmity  of  the  passage  ia  from  the  weight 
cif  passion  thrown  into  it,  and  this  is  the  poet's  own  doing, 
This  is  not  trick,  but  genins.     Meg  Merrilies  on  her 
death-bed  says,  "  Lay  my  bead  to  tbe  East  I"     Nothing 
can  be  finer  or  more  thrilUng  than  this  in  its  way ;  but 
the  aothor  has  little  to  do  with  it.     It  is  an  Oriental 
superstition  ;  it  is  u  proTerbint  expreasion  ;  it  is  part  of 
the  gibberish  (sublime  though  it  be)  of  ber  gipsy  clan  I — 
"  Nothing  bat  his  unkind  daughters  conld  have  brought 
him   to   this  pass."     This  is  not  a  cant  phrase,  nor  thi 
fragment  of  an  old  legend,  nor  a  mysterious  spell,  no: 
tlie  butt-enil  of  a  wiznrd's  denuuciatxon.     It  is  the  mera 
natural  ehullition  of  passion,  urged  newly  to  madneaa, 
and  that  will  admit  no  other  cAuse  of  dire  misfortune  but 
its  own,  which  swallows  up  all  other  griefs.     The  forca 
of  despair  hurries  the  imagination  over  the  boundary  of 
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fkot  and  common  sense,  and  renders  tbe  transition  snblime ; 
but  there  is  no  precedent  or  authoritj  for  it,  eiceptm^g 

f^nrn'  ■"'*""■  "f  *ii'^  ifViirmn  ri'""     '  ^"'""^  ""*  ""  ""* 

Bure  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  imitated  this  turn  of 
reflection,  \iy  making  Madge  Wildfire  ascribe  Jeauie 
Deane's  nneasineaB  to  the  lose  of  her  babj,  which  had  nn- 
Bettled  her  own  brain.  Again,  Lear  calls  on  the  Heavens 
to  take  his  part,  for  "  they  are  old  like  him."  Here  there  . 
is  nothing  to  prop  up  the  image  but  the  strength  of 
passion,  confounding  the  infirmitj  of  age  with  the  stability 
of  the  firmament,  and  equalling  the  complainant,  through 
the  sense  of  suffering  and  wrong,  with  the  H^'eety  of  the 
Highest,  ThiB  finding  out  a  jnrallel  between  tjie  most 
unlike  objects,  because  the  individual  would  wish  to  find 
one  to  support  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  and  helpless- 
ness, is  tmly  Shakespearian ;  it  is  an  instinctive  law  of  our 
nature,  and  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  Mose.  Bacine 
(but  let  me  not  anticipate)  would  make  bin;  ponr  out 
three  hundred  verses  of  lamentation  for  h^  loss  of  king- 
dom, his  feebleness,  and  his  old  age,  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  every  third  couplet,  instead  of 
making  him  grasp  at  once  at  the  Heavens  for  support. 
The  witches  in  JUocbefA  are  traditional,  preternatural 
personages ;  and  there  Sir  Walter  would  have  left  them 
after  making  what  nse  of  them  he  pleased  as  a  sort  of 
Gothic  machinery.  Shakespeare  makes  something  more  of 
them,  and  adds  to  the  mystery  by  explaining  it. 

The  earth  hntb  babblaa  as  the  water  luu, 
Aod  thei<e  ace  of  them. 

We  have  their  physiognomy  too— 

jron  aeem  to  nnderslaud  me, 

B;  ?acb  at  once  her  ohoppy  ftuger  l»;ing 
Upon  her  ekinny  lipa. 

And  the  mode  of  their  disappearance  is  thus  described— 

JBan, whither  are  they  vanished  ? 

Madt.  Into  the  air 
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\niat  ta  idoft  U  hore  conveyed  of  silence  and  ncaaaj  \ 
Tha  goeae  of  Mickloalnne  Muir  (the  coantry-womaa  uid 
lier  flock  of  geeso  tiirued  into  stone)  in  the  Jilarh  Diear/, 
tra  »  fiue  and  petrifying  inetam-jrphosis ;  but  it  is  the 
tnulitiun  of  iho  ooiintry  ajid  no  raoro.  Sir  Walter  h*s 
tolil  us  nothing  farther  of  it  than  the  first  clown  whom  n'e 
might  aak  concerning  it.  I  do  not  blaine  him  for  Qxnt, 
though  I  cannot  give  lum  credit  for  what  he  LiiH  not  dcDC. 
Tlio  piwti'y  of  tho  novel  is  a  fixture  of  the  sptjt.  Mog 
Morriliea  I  iilao  allow,  with  all  poasihle  giiod-ttill,  to  bo  a 
moat  romantic  and  astonuiiiug  pGrBonago  ;  yet  ehii  is  a 
littli)  melo-draiiiatio.  Her  esite  itnd  enlrancea  are  panto- 
miniiu,  and  bor  long  red  cloak,  her  elf-lncka,  the  roi;k  on 
whieh  she  stands,  and  the  white  clotid  behind  her,  are  i<t 
miglit  bo  mode  tho  property  of  a  theatre.  Bhakoujiuore's 
■witchiB  lire  iicarlj  oxploiled  on  the  stiigc.  Their  brooni- 
etieka  are  left ;  thoii'  niiitnphysics  are  gone,  buried  8'b 
editions  deep  in  Captnin  MuJiviu'a  Canvermtiona .'  The 
pBsston  iu  Olhollo  is  niftdo  out  of  nothing  but  itself;  ihtti* 
Ib  no  oitevnal  niachiucry  to  help  it  on ;  its  highest 
iutttrmoJiato  agent  is  an  old-foBhioued  puekol^handkerchief. 
Yit  "  there's  magic  in  the  web"  of  thrjiifjhts  and  feehngg, 
dune  after  the  ouuimoneBt  pattern  of  human  life.  The 
power  dipplayod  in  it  is  that  of  intense  passion  and 
powerful  intelleet,  wielding  every-day  events,  and  imparl- 
ing its  force  to  them,  not  swayed  or  curried  along  by 
them  as  in  a  go-cart.  The  splendour  is  that  of  gonins 
darting  out  ita  forked  Same  on  whatever  Domes  in  its  way, 
and  kindling  and  melting  it  in  the  furnace  of  aflfectiou. 
whetlier  it  be  flas  or  iron.  Tho  colouiing,  the  form,  tho 
motion,  the  combination  of  objects  depend  on  the  prt'- 
disjxji^ition  of  the  mind,  moulding  nature  to  its  own 
purpoBoa  ;  in  Sir  Walter  the  mind  is  as  wax  to  circum- 
stancos,  and  owns  no  ol'nr  impress.  Sbakospcaro  ts  a 
half-worker  with  nature.  Sir  Walter  ia  liko  a  man  who  j 
boa   got  a  Tolnontic   spinning  jenny,  nliii^  ho  has  only  tH  / 


Bet  «  going,  siul  it  il'«>  IlU  vr.rk  f  r  Iiiai  m3i:fi  bett.>r  ukd 
£wter  than  he  eui  do  a  £«  Ikimdelf.    3.^  Lira  ui  enibar^  uu  ■ 
"  ■11  appliances  vod  meauM  to  W.tL"  ;a.  hLstorj.  tradition,! 
IocaI    sccnetj,   cwtome    uii   man  n  era,    knd    nuJcts   hi«| 
chat«ctera  cliieflj  up  of  these.     ShikcBpeare  seiziss  ouljr  <iii  I 
the  mli'.g  ptuaion.  tad  lainieaLjaalT  evulri»  all  Uic  n'«t  | 
&om  it.     The  eageraeem  of  deaire  jag;^:9ta  eTerv  ]H>Ksibli' 
event  tb:it  can  irritate  or  thwart  it.  f-:«esees  all  obsliki-lcH. 
catches   at  erery  trifle,  dothta  itself  with    imngiimtiitii, 
and  tuifalifles  itself  with   hope ;   "  sees   Helen's    iN'atitjr 
in  a  brow  of  Egjpt,"  Btarta  at  a  phantom,  nn<)  nin)«>ii 
the  tuuTerse   tribntary  to  it,  and   the   plajttiiiiK    I'f   ita 
&nc7.     There  ia  none  of  this  overweening  iiii|iii]|.iiiiity 
of    the    imagination    in  the    Author    of    Wnm-rlrji.    tie 
does  hia  work  well,  bnt  in  another- gnost  tnniiii«r.  i>Ili° 
/imagination  is  a  matter-of-fact  imaginBtion^  T'>  r'>liii» 
to  Othello.     Take  the  celebrated  dialogiio  in  t)i'>  lliir'l 
act    "  'Tifl  common."   There  is  nothing  but  Ibn  wriH.inii* 
and  contortions  of  tbe  heart,  prol«d  by  nfflic.ti'm'H  |«iir,(, 
oa  the  flesh  shrinks  nnder  the  sargnon'H  hriif".     All  I'*) 
starts  and  flaws  are  bnt  the  conflictH  Firi'l  iiiii<f;iv>ii|{<<  •■*! 
hope  and  fear,  in  tbe  most  ordinary  bitt  tryi"!^  t.,r'-"- 
Btanoes.     The  "Not  a  jot,  not  a  jiA,"  hmt  n'liUn'ti  *-  ''■' 
with  any  old  legend  or  prophecy.     It  in  '.f.I/  (!''-  I~-*  c"'" 
effort  of  human  hope,  taking  rntnun  '.<>  Hi',  l-c      ""i."» 
after  being  infected  with  jcabiiwy  b/    (■■«'■,    '■'    ''*"'* 
apparently  comforted  and  ro«ii{nwl,  »f''MK'..  «.'>•"■''  ""/ 
thiiig  having  happened  in  tl»«   'uittinin,  >'*■■'■■•    ■'  "'  '  '  ' 
madness,  crowned  with  hta  wrimiffi,  mi'1  r"/"-^.  '",''"' 
the  eflect  is  like  that iif  pfxVm  uif^»ii-i-/,  »■ '  »'(""'',■ 
fire  inclosed  ia  a  faraaen.     Tf^i  "-)'•  {/•—'  Hi*'  '*  "^ 
is  tbe  eympathy  wiUi  th>^  iuU^^mI  /'■  -rii  ■  ■"••  '^  "' 
mind,  and  its  inviJuntafy  Wuix-Kvh.  U""-  '■■''    **' 
nnoontrollable  fafy,     'ITt*  ny*'<t>^  '/*  "•'■"'  '* 
fretted  and  wpmi^t  frf  niiiAi,i~*».  mt^  fff'4 
ia  the  poe^a  it«Mt     »*  tfV-*'  *ftf^ 
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yuarUe  heaveD,"  tbe  cpitbet  is  BUggested  by  ibe  hardncn 
uf  UiB  bcart  from  tbo  seiiBe  of  injury :  tbe  texture  of  tbe 
olItHritrd  (ibJQut  isboiToned  from  that  of  tbe  tbougbte  :  ftnd 
tbat  iiuble  similo,  "  Like  tho  Frop'iutic,"  &c.,  seems  imly 
an  echo  of  tbe  Bounding  tide  of  passion,  and  to  roll  ffoia 
tho  same  source,  tbo  beort.  Tbe  dialogue  between  Hubert 
uiil  Arthur,  and  thnt  between  firutue  aai  Caseins  tie 
ntnong  tbe  JineBt  iUusti'BtionB  of  tbs  some  p)'iiici).-le,  wbicb 
iniJocd  is  evtrwuiisre  |>re(loiuinant  (perbapa  to  a  fault)  in 
8biikcapearo.^iJa  geniuB  is  like  IbeNile  ovortl owing  and 
ew'icbing  its  batiks ;  tbat  of  Sir  Walter  is  like  a  luduntain- 
Btroaui  rendered  intercstiug  by  tbe  piutureBi^uene^  uf  the 
GDrroundbg  scenery.  SbakoBpeitn!  produces  bia  most 
striking  dratriBtic  effoets  out  of  tbe  wotkingB  of  the  finest 
•ud  most  iutcnso  passione ;  Sir  Walter  places  bis  dramatit 
fertonm  in  romantic  situations,  and  siibjeote  tLem  to 
extraordinary  occurred  eoH,  and  narrates  tire  results.  Tbe 
one  givj^  ua  what  we  see  aipd  beap:  tlie  ntbur  n^jntwE  hk 
Hamlet  is  not'a^pcrson  wnose  nativity  ia  cast,  or  whose 
ieatb  ia  foretold  bj  portonta  :  be  weavi^a  tbe  web  of  hie 
destiny  out  of  his  own  tbougbta,  and  a  very  quaint  and 
BLiigiilftr  one  it  ib.  Wo  have,  I  Hiink,  a  stronger  fellow- 
feeling  mtli  bill!  tlian  wo  have  with  Bertram  or  Waverley. 
All  men  feel  and  tbink.  more  or  loss  :  but  we  are  not  eJI 
foutiJliugB,  Jacobites,  or  aetrologers.  We  migbt  have  been 
OTertnrned  with  those  gontlumon  lu  a  stage-coach  :  we  seem 
to  have  been  scbwil follows  with  Hamlet  at  Wittenberg. 

I  will  not  press  this  argument  farther,  lest  I  should 
make  it  teJioua,  and  rnn  iiitoquostions  I  have  no  intention 
to  moildlo  with.  /  All  I  mean  to  insiet  upon  is.  that 
Sir  Walter's  forte  is  in  the  ricliness  and  variety  of  his 
'materials,  and  Shakespeare's  tn  tbe  woildng  tbtao  np. 
Sir  Walter  is  distinguished  b_v  tile  most  amazing  retenttvo- 
neas  of  memory,  and  vividness  of  couceptinn  of  what 
would  happen,  be  seen,  and  felt  by  everybody  in  givun 
virciuustuucca ;    aa    Shakospeare  ia   by  inventivenoas  gi 
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luius,  by  n  fatnlty  of  tracing  nnd  unfolding  tlie  most 
hidden  yet  puwerful  springs  of  action,  Bctti-co  recognieed 
by  ourBeWes.  and  b;  an  ondloas  anil  felicitous  range  of 
piiQtical  illustration,  uddad  to  a.  wiile  ecopo  of  reading  and 
of  knowledge.  One  proof  of  tlio  justice  oi  these  renmrksi 
ta,  that  whenever  Sir  Waller  ciinum  to  a  truly  dniiiiatiu^"'" 
eituation,  he  declinee  it  or  fails.  Thus  in  the  Black  Dicarf, 
all  that  relates  to  the  traditions  teqjecting  tliis  mysterious 
personage,  to  the  superatitious  stories  founded  on  it,  is 
admirably  done  and  to  the  life,  with  all  the  spirit  ond 
freedom  of  originality  ;  but  when  he  conxe  to  the  last 
etjone  for  which  all  the  rest  is  a  preparation,  nnd  which  ib 
foil  of  the  highest  interest  and  passion,  nothing  is  done; 
instead  of  an  address  from  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  recounting 
the  midi^rica  of  his  whole  life,  and  withering  up  his  guilty 
rival  with  the  recital,  the  Dwarf  enters  with  a  strange 
ruBriiug  noise,  the  opposite  ioora  fly  open,  and  tha 
■f&ighted  spectators  lUsh  out  like  the  figures  in  a  jMUit<i- 
tnime.  This  is  not  drantntic,  but  melo-draniatic.  Thoro  f 
is  a  pultiahle  dieapp ointment  and  fnlling-oH'  where  the 
Intereet  had  been  worked  up  to  the  higheEt  pitch  of 
eipeotation.  The  gratifying  of  this  appiilling  curiosity 
and  intercet  was  all  that  was  not  done  to  Sir  Wiilter'a 
band  ;  and  this  he  lias  failed  to  do.  Ail  that  was  known 
ohool  the  Block  Dwai'i',  hie  figure,  his  desolate  habitation, 
hia  unaccountable  way  of  Ijlb,  hia  wrongs,  Lia  bitter 
execrations  against  inlrudere  on  his  privacy,  the  floating 
d  exaggerated  accounts  of  him,  all  llieee  ore  given  with  a 
asterly  and  f^iithful  hand,  this  is  uiattur  of  description 
find  Borroiive  :  but  when  the  true  imaginative  and  ilraniatio 
part  comes,  when  the  eulject  of  tliis  disastrous  tale  is  to 
pour  out  the  accuinulateil  and  agonising  ollticts  of  all  this 
series  of  wrel£iieilui.««  and  torture  upon  his  own  mind,  that 
IB,  when  the  person  ix  to  epoukfniui  faimsclf  and  to  stun 
lu  with  the  recoil  of  passion  upon  oxteinal  agents  or 
airuumstances  tliat  have  caUHd  it,  we  tind   that  it  is  8 
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Waller  Soott  &ni]  nut  Sliakospetiro  tfaot  is  Lis  ootmeel-keqK| 
lliat  the  antbor  ia  a  niiveliBt  and  not  a  poet.  All  that  la 
gossipitd  in  the  neighbourhouJ,  all  that  is  handed  donn 
in  print,  all  of  which  a  drawing  or  an  ctthing  wight  ba 
jiFiiOUred,  ia  gathored  togethar  iind  conuunuicatud  to  the 
public ;  what  the  hou't  whispers  to  itself  in  eecret,  what 
tho  imagination  tells  in  thunder,  this  ulone  ia  wanting,  anil 
thia  is  the  grmt  thing  required  to  make  good  the:  oom- 
parison  in  qiieHtion.  Sir  Walter  has  not,  then,  imitated 
ShakeBpetLTu,  blithe  has  given  ub  nature,  ench  as  ho  found 
Mid  ouuld  best  describe  it ;  and  he  rcEemblee  hisn  only  in 
this,  that  he  thinks  of  his  characturs  and  never  of  himself 
»ud  pours  out  hia  works  with  such  unconscioiis  ease  and 
prodigality  of  reGOUi-ces  that  ho  thinks  nuthing  of  Uitou,  i 
wid  ie  oven  greater  than  bis  own  fame. 
,  The  genius  of  Shakeapearo  is  draniatic,  that  of  ScQtL 
/  narrative  or  desi'riptivu,  that  of  Racine  ia  didactic/  Ho 
gives,  oa  I  conooivo,  the  commonjilareii  of  the  hmnan  heart 
bettor  thim  any  one,  bat  nothing  or  very  little  more.  Ho 
enlarges  on  a  set  of  obvious  sentiuiente  and  well-known 
tupies  with  cooBiderablo  ologance  of  lim gunge  and  oopiow- 
Uesfi  of  declamation,  bnt  'itlioro  is  scarcely  one  stroke  of 
original  goniiiB,  nor  anything  liko  imagination  in  hil 
writiugsn  He  strings  togyther  a  number  of  moral  rofleo- 
tions,  amTinEteod  uf  reciting  them  himself,  puts  them  iatt> 
the  mouths  of  his  drama'is  persouat^  who  tiilk  well  about 
their  own  Bltiiations  and  the  general  relations  of  htunaD 
life.  Instead  of  laying  bnre  the  heart  of  tht  saB'ertr  wilb 
all  its  bleeding  wuuiids  and  paljiitating  fibres,  he  puts  iato 
his  hand  a  cijjamon place  book,  and  be  reads  lis  a  lectun 
fi'om  this.  I  I'hi^  ia  not  the  essence  of  the  drama,  whott 
object  and  privilege  it  ia  to  give  us  the  eitrame  an({  enKtla 
w»rlnnga  of  the  himian  r^\^i\  J^  j.|.1ivd.iiJ  P.;rcn,»^.,ft„p^ 
fa.  mnlTB  H«  Bymnathtsft  vnth  the  BufereT  or  feel  «  «i 
should  feel  in  hJa  uircumatancPBijtit  to  toll^^jjj^j^»ni 
gpectator  wW  the  itidill'ureut  Epe^itatoi'  mini  J  just  aa  wbD 
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TraRL-dy  is  hninaii  natoTB  tried  in  tlie  tjrm.iLlii 
ixhibit 


tell  him. 

ot  amjciiiiti,  not  exhibited  in  the  ■■nui 

lation.  Tho  pout  b  pen  TTS^Smta  all  this  in  wui  J»  iit 
fire  and  images  of  guld  is  tutall;  wnnting  iu  fiaoino.  llo 
giveG  neither  eitomiil  iiaagi3s  nor  tho  internal  anil  MXirot 
WOrHngB  of  tltu  hnmiui  breoijt.  fSir  Waltei'  Bcutt  givoa  tlio 
external  imagery  or  machiui.ry  of  paBBion  ;  Sliiikiiii[ieiii'u 
the  Boul ;  and  Bacioe  tho  mural  or  argument  of  it^  Tlio 
Freucli  object  to  Shakeepoaro  fur  hiebrouuh  of  tho  UnititiN, 
and  hold  up  nucine  as  a,  model  of  claesicul  pr'ipiii'ly,  wliu 
makeB  a  Greek  hero  aJdiesa  a  Grecian  horuiuo  aa  Jdatiame. 
Yet  this  is  nut  bitrbarouB — Why  ?  Becuiine  it  in  Ftoueb, 
and  because  nothing  that  is  French  ean  b«  biirbiirouii  in 
the  ejea  of  this  friToloiia  and  pedaiitio  nation,  who  wuiilU 
prefer  a  peruke  of  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  itimplti 
Greekheud-droBsI 
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I  WISH  to  make  this  Essay  a  sort  of  study  of  tho  meaning 

of  sevoral  words,  which  have  lit  difForont  times  a  good 
deal  puzKlcd  me.  Among  these  are  tho  words,  uicked, 
/alee  and  Irite,  as  applied  to  feeling  ;  and  lastly,  depth  and 
ahaUowae-is.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  tho  way  iu 
which  I  work  oat  some  of  my  conclueious  underground, 
before  throwing  tbom  up  on  the  BUrfaco. 

A  great  but  usclcsa  thinker  '  once  asked  me,  if  I  had 
ever  known  a  child  of  a  naturally  wiakod  disposition  ? 
and  I  answered,  "  Yea,  that  there  was  one  iu  the  houae 
with  me  that  cried  from  morning  to  night,  for  ipile."  I 
was  laughed  at  fur  this  answer,  but  still  I  do  not  repen' 
it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  child  took  a  delight 
tormenting  itself  and  others ;  that  the  love  of  tyrannieii 
over  others  and  subjecting  them  to  its  caprices  was  a  fi 

'  Coleridge. —Ed, 
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compengation  for  the  beating  it  receirod,  that  Uie  ecreami 

it  ntter«d  sootlied  its  peevish,  turbulniit  spirit,  and  tbat 
it  bod  a  poBitive  pleasnra  in  piiin  irom  the  seoHc  or  pavei 
accompBHTing  it!  Hit  prmcipiia  noBcan/tir  It/Tnimi.  Mt  M 
enrnifex  oiiimtiB.  I  wna  supposed  to  mfignify  und  over-  ' 
rate  tho  symptomB  of  tbc  disease,  and  to  make  a  cluldtBli 
hnmouT  into  a  bugbcnr;  but,  indeed,  I  have  no  ol.bor  idea 
of  wbnt  is  coninionly  understood  by  wickedness  tlian  that 
perversion  of  tlie  will  or  love  of  niisebief  for  its  o(vii  sake, 
wbiob  constantly  dieplnyB  itself  (tbough  in  trifles  nnd  on  4J 
ludicrously  suiall  scale)  ia  early  cbildbood.  I  have  ofte^f 
been  tej^oached  witb  eitravagnnce  for  consideriiig  tliing^^ 
only  in  tboir  nbatract  jn'inoijiles,  and  with  beat  and  ill- 
temper,  fur  getting  into  a  pftsaion  about  what  no  ways 
concerned  me.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  me  quite  calm, 
they  may  aheat  me  in  a  bargaio,  or  troad  upon  my  toes; 
bat  a  truth  repelled,  a  sophism  repeated,  totully  di^ 
concerts  me,  and  I  lose  all  patienoe.  I  am  not,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  good~ttaiured  man ; 
that  is,  many  things  annoy  me  besides  what  interferes 
witb  my  own  ease  and  interest.  I  hate  a  lie  ;  a  piece  of 
injustice  wounds  me  to  **-»  quick,  though  nothing  but  tho 
report  of  it  reach  me.  Therefore  I  have  mado  manj 
enemies  and  few  frioads ;  for  the  public  know  nothing  of 
well-wishers,  and  keep  a  wary  eye  on  those  that  would 
reform  thera.  Coleridge  used  to  complain  of  my  irasci- 
bility in  this  respect,  and  not  without  reason.  Would 
that  be  had  possessed  a,  little  of  my  tenaciDuenesa  and 
jealonay  of  temper ;  and  then,  with  hie  eloqueuco  to  paint 
the  wrong,  and  acnteness  to  detect  it,  his  conntry  and  tha 
oauBO  of  liberty  might  not  have  fallen  without  a  etiTigglel 
Theeraniologistagiveme  the  organ  of  loetdmeiHOr;/,  of  whicb 
faculty  I  have  not  a  particle,  though  they  miiy  say  that 
myfi'bijucnt  allusions  totjonversatigua  that  DcciuTud  ninny 
yoiii'B  ago  prove  tho  contrary.  I  once  spent  a  wlmJa 
^  evening  ivith  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  and  I  utterly  forgot  ail  thut 
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meted,  except  tliat  the  Dcwtor  tadtied  before  we  ]>Birto(l  I 
Tlie  only  faculty  I  do  poeaeas  ia  iLat  of  a  oertain  morbid 
intereat  in  ibiugs,  wbich  mftkee  me  equally  remeinbor  or 
ftnticipato  by  nerrons  BanKigy  wliatevcr  UiiicheB  it ;  and 
for  this  our  noBtrum-mongora  have  no  specific  orgau,  ao 
that  I  am  quite  luft  out  of  their  eyatem.  No  wonder  that 
I  Bhonld  pick  a  quarrel  with  it  1  It  veies  mo  K'yond 
all  bearing  to  see  children  kill  flies  for  aport ;  for  tba 
principle  is  the  aiune  aa  in  the  most  delibemte  and  pro- 
fligate acta  of  cruelty  they  can  aftervtiirda  exen^ao  upon 
tlieir  fellow-creaturefi.  And  yet  1  let  moths  burn  thom- 
eelvcB  to  death  in  the  candle,  for  it  makea  me  mud  ;  and 
I  Bay  it  ia  in  vain  to  prevent  fools  froni  rushing  upon 
destruction.  The  Author  of  tlio  Sime  of  (he  Ancimil 
Mariner  {who  sees  farther  into  such  things  than  most 
people)  could  not  undorstaud  why  I  ahould  briug  a 
charge  of  wicicedvegg  against  Fin  infaet  before  it  coidd 
speak,  merely  for  squalling  and  atraining  its  lungs  a 
little.  If  the  child  hod  been  in  pain  or  in  fear,  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  it  cried  only  to  veut  its  paaaiiin 
and  alarm  the  house,  aad  I  saw  in  its  fmntio  acreams  and 
geaturcB  thut  groat  baby,  the  world,  tumbling  about  in  its 
awaddling-clothes,  and  tormenting  itself  and  others  for 
the  lost  sis  thousand  yearal  The  plea  of  ignorance,  of 
folly,  of  grossuess,  or  aelfishncss  mnkoa  nothing  oithor 
woy :  it  is  tho  downright  love  of  pain  and  mischief  for 
the  interest  it  excitea,  and  the  ecopo  it  gives  to  an 
abandoned  will,  that  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  and  the 
original  ain  of  human  nature.  There  is  a  love  of  power 
in  the  mind  independent  of  the  love  of  good,  and  this  love 
of  power,  when  it  cornea  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  good, 
aud  is  leagued  with  the  spirit  of  evil  to  commit  it  with 
greodinesa,  is  wickedness.  I  know  of  no  otlicr  definition 
of  the  term.  A  person  who  does  net  foresee  oonsequcncos 
IB  a  fool :  he  who  cheats  others  to  servo  himself  is  a 
Icnave :  he  who  is  immersed  in  sensual  pleasure  is  a  brate; 
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but  be  alone,  wlio  hiis  a  pleasure  in  injuring  another,  < 
in  debasing  liiniself,  tLiU  is,  who  dnee  a  titiug  irith  ■ 
particular  rulisb  because  bo  ought  not,  ie  properly  wicknL 
TliiB  charoctor  iiujilies  tlie  tiond  at  the  bottnni  of  it;  anil 
IB  miiod  up  pnitty  plotitifully  (aoconiing  to  my  philo- 
sophy) in  the  untowaiil  composition  of  biiiuan  nature.  It 
IB  this  craving  after  what  is  prohibited,  and  the  force  of 
oontraat  adding  its  leat  to  the  violntioiiH  of  reason  and 
propriety,  tbiit  accouuts  for  the  BieeBBos  of  pridu,  o( 
cruelty,  and  lutst ;  and  at  the  same  time  ft'cta  nnd  voxts 
the  surf.vco  of  life  »itb  jt^tty  evils,  and  plants  a  canker 
in  tbo  boBom  of  our  daily  oujoymeuta.  Tabo  ft\¥ay  the 
enorinitios  dictated  by  the  wanton  and  pampered  pride  of 
humfln  will,  glutting  itself  with  the  sucriiice  of  the  welfare 
of  others,  or  with  the  desecration  of  its  own  beat  feeliu^s, 
and  also  the  endless  bickerings,  heart-bumiugs,  and  dis- 
appointments produced  by  the  spii'it  of  coutradiction  on  a 
Btiialler  scale,  and  the  life  cf  man  would  "  spin  round  on 
its  soft  alio,"  unbormt^d  and  free,  neither  appalled  by  huge 
Crimea  nor  infested  by  insect  follies.  It  might,  tudoed,  b« 
monotonous  and  infiipid ;  bnt  it  ia  the  hankering  uftoi 
misehievouH  and  violent  eioitement  that  loads  to  this 
residt,  tbnt  causes  that  inditference  to  good  and  proneoeu 
to  evil,  wliicli  is  the  very  tbiug  complained  of,  Tbe  griefe 
ve  suffer  are  for  the  inoet  ])art  of  oiu  own  seeking  tmd 
making ;  or  we  incur  or  inflict  them,  not  to  avert  other 
impending  evils,  but  to  drive  off  enimi.  'I'bere  must  be  • 
spice  of  mischief  and  wilfulnosB  thrown  into  tbo  cup  of  oorj 
existence  to  give  it  its  sharp  taste  and  spaikling  uoloor. f 
I  shnll  not  go  into  a  formal  argument  on  this  subject,! 
for  I'eoi'  of  being  tedious,  nor  endeavour  to  enforce  ilj 
by  extreme  caflea,  for  fear  of  beiug  disgusting ;  but] 
■ball  content  myself  witL  some  desultory  and  familiall 
illuBtratious  of  it. 

I  laugh  at  those  who  deny  that  we  ever  wantonly  or 
■.coBsarily  inflict  pain,  upon  otliora,  when  1  sea  hu' 
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fond  wo  are  of  ingcnionsly  tormeiitiiig  onrselves.  What 
ie  BuUuimess  in  cLililron  or  grown  people  but  revenge 
agftinat  ourselves  ?  We  had  rathtr  be  the  TictiuiB  of  this 
absurd  and  bDadstrong  ft'eliug,  than  give  up  au  invutorate 
purpuso,  retract  an  error,  or  relax  Irom  the  intcDsitj  of 
our  will,  whatever  it  may  cost  us.  A  surly  niiin  ia  bia 
own  enemy,  and  knowingly  sacrifioea  hia  inU'reat  to  his 
ill-hiimour,  bucause  he  would  at  any  time  rather  disoblige 
feu  than  serve  himself,  as  I  belicva  I  have  already  shown 
in  another  place.  The  reason  is,  he  has  a  natural 
aversion  to  everything  agreeable  or  happy — he  turns  with 
disgust  from  every  such  foeling,  as  not  accordiug  with  the 
aevere  tone  of  his  mind — ^nnd  it  is  in  eiclnding  all  inter- 
changq  of  frieuiily  ttfiectiena  or  kind  ofGces  that  the  ruling 
bins  and  tbe  chief  satiefaetion  of  hig  life  consist.  Is  not 
every  country  town  soppliod  with  ite  scolds  and  acandal- 
mongtrs?  The  first  cannot  cease  from  plaguing  thom- 
selveB  and  everybody  ahont  them  with  their  senseless 
clamour,  hecaueo  the  rage  of  words  bas  hecoiue  by  habit 
and  indulgence  a  tliiret,  a  fever  on  their  parched  tongue; 
and  the  others  continue  to  make  onemiea  by  some  smart 
hit  or  sly  insinuation  at  every  third  word  thoy  speak, 
because  with  every  new  enemy  there  is  an  additional  senso 
of  power.  One  man  will  sooner  [lart  with  his  friend  than 
hia  joke,  heeause  the  stimulus  of  saying  a  good  thing  is 
irritated,  instead  of  being  i-epressed,  by  the  fear  of  giving 
ofl'euce,  and  by  tho  imprudence  or  unfairness  of  the 
remark.  Malice  often  takes  tho  garb  of  truth.  We  find 
a  act  of  persons  who  pride  tliemaolvee  on  being  jilain- 
tjiul;cn  iiKPj'le,  that  ia,  who  blurt  out  everything  dissgitie- 
able  to  your  face,  by  way  of  wounding  your  feelings  and 
relieving  their  own.  and  this  thoy  call  honesty.  Even 
aioong  pbiloBopbera  wo  may  have  noticed  those  who  ars 
not  contented  to  inform  tbe  understandings  of  their 
readers,  unless  they  can  shock  their  prejudices ;  and 
among  poets  those  who  tamper  with  the  rotten  parts  of 
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their  subject,  adding  to  their    fancied    pretensioDS  bfl 

trampliiig  "n  the  senso  of  ehaiDB.  There  are  rigid 
reasoners  who  will  not  be  tnrncd  aside  from  following  op 
a  logical  argument  by  any  regard  to  consequences,  or  tbe 
"compunctiiius  viaitiuge  of  natnre"  (each  is  their  loveo! 
truth). — I  never  know  one  of  these  sorupnloua  and  han!- 
mouthed  logieians  who  woulil  not  falsify  the  facta  and 
distort  the  inference  in  onler  to  arrive  at  a  distresang 
and  repulsive  concluBion.  Such  ie  the  faecination  of  wlat 
roleoaeB  our  own  will  from  thraldiim,  and  compels  that  ol 
others  reluctantly  to  suhmit  to  terms  of  our  dictating  1 
We  feel  our  own  power,  and  disregard  their  weakness  anl 
effeminacy  with  prodigious  self-complacency.  Lord  Oiiva, 
when  a  boy,  saw  a  butcher  passing  with  a  calf  iu  a  cart, 
A  companion  whom  he  had  with  him  said,  "  1  should  not 
like  to  be  that  butcher  1"—"  I  should  not  like  to  be  thsl 
calf,"  replied  the  future  Governor  of  India,  laughing  «t 
all  aympatliy  bnt  that  with  bis  own  sufferings,  Tbfl 
"wicked"  Lord  Lyttleton  (as  he  wiis  called)  droajul  i 
little  before  his  death  that  ho  was  coufined  in  a  hnge 
aubterranean  vault  (the  inside  of  this  roiujd  globe)  where 
as  far  as  eye  could  see,  he  could  discern  no  living  object, 
till  at  last  lie  saw  a  female  figure  coining  towards  him, 
and  who  ehould  it  turn  out  to  be,  bnt  Mother  Browurigg, 
whom  of  all  people  he  most  hated  1  That  was  the  very 
reason  why  he  dreamt  of  her. 

Yr>q  ask  liGr  rrimi? :  she  whipp'd  tiro  'prentices  to  death. 
And  hid  thum  iu  tlio  cual-hule.' 

I  do  not  know  that  here  is  oiaotly  a  case  in  point;  bat 
I  conceive  that  in  the  well-known  catastrophe  here  alluded 
to,  words  led  to  blows,  bud  usage  brought  on  worse  bim 
mere  irritation  aud  opposition,  and  that,  probably,  even 
remorse  and  pity  urged  on  to  aggravated  acts  of  cnieltj 
and  oppression,  as  the  only  means  of  drowning  reflection 

r       'be  past  in  the  fury  of  present  passion.     1  bolieve  tbt) 
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aoree  for  past  ofTencee  has  sonictinies  made  the  greatest 
iminala,  as  the  being  nnable  to  appeaae  a  wounded  con- 
ience  renders  men  desperate ;  and  if  I  hear  a  pereon 
est;  great  impatience  and  oneasineBG  at  Bomo  error  thftt 
le  is  liublo  to,  I  am  bilerably  ewe  that  tlic  cunflict  will 
end  in  a  repetitioD  of  the  offence.  If  a  man  who  got  drunk 
(jvcr-night,  repents  bitterly  nest  morning,  he  will  get 
dnink  aguin  at  night*  for  both  in  his  rcpcntnncc  and  hie 
Belf-gratilication  ho  is  led  away  by  the  feeling  of  the 
caoment.  But  this  is  not  wickedness,  hut  despondency  and 
wtuit  of  strength  of  mind  :  and  I  only  attribute  wiclcedness 
to  those  who  carry  tbeir  wills  in  their  hands,  and  who 
■wantonly  and  deliberately  suffer  them  to  tyrauniee  over 
conscieiiue,  reason,  and  humanity,  and  who  even  diaw  an 
additional  triumph  from  this  degrading  conquest.  The 
wars,  persecutions,  and  bloodslied  oceaBioned  by  religion 
Lave  generally  turned  on  the  most  triiing  differencts  in 
forms  and  ceremonies  ;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  the 
vital  interests  of  the  questions  that  were  at  stake,  but  that 
these  were  made  a  handle  and  pretext  to  exercise  cruelty 
and  tyranny  on  the  score  of  the  most  trivial  ami  donbtful 
points  of  faith.  There  seems  to  he  a  love  of  absurdity  and 
falsehood  as  well  as  mischief  in  the  human  mind,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  as  well  as  barbarous  superstitions  have  on 
this  account  been  the  most  acceptable  to  it.  A  lie  is 
welcome  to  it,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  its  own  offspring;  and 
it  likes  to  believe,  as  well  as  a:;t,  whatever  it  pleases,  and 
in  the  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.  The  old  idolatry  took 
vast  hold  of  the  earliest  ages ;  for  to  believe  that  a  piece  of 
painted  stone  or  wood  wns  a  god  (in  the  teeth  of  the  foci) 
was  a  £do  cscrciso  of  the  imagisatioo;  the  modern  fana- 
ticism thrives  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  contradio- 
tions  and  uonaouse  it  p<inrs  down  the  throats  of  the  gaping 
mnltitudo,  and  the  jorgcjn  and  mysticism  it  offers  to  their 
wonder  and  credulity.  Crado  qiiia  imju'mnhilf.  enl,  is  tiiB 
ptanding  motto  of  bigotry  and   suptirstition  ;    th*"*  ''    ' 
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bulioTe,  becnnso  to  do  bo  is  a  favourite  act  of  tbe  will,  and 
to  i]o  BO  in  dcSanoo  of  commoD  ecqbo  nud  reason  eahaaieeE 
tlie  iiliiiiBuro  und  the  murit  (tfufoldj  of  this  indaJgcnoed 
blind  faith  and  beodstroQg  i:uagiiiatioii.  Slotbodism,  in 
purticulor,  which  at  once  ftbaolves  tbe  andui-slandiiig  fhinl 
tbe  rules  of  reasoning,  and  tbe  cunscic-Dce  from  ibn 
restraiuts  cif  moralily,  tbniwing  the  whole  responaibthty 
npijo  II  vicarious  righteonsnoBS  and  an  abstract  behat, 
must,  tiosidea  its  itviit,  its  vulgarity,  and  its  amutory  style, 
have  a  double  charm  both  for  saints  and  sinners.  I  ham 
aleo  observed  a  sort  otfaiailij,  an  iudoloneo  or  iadocility  of 
tbe  will  to  cireunistanccs,  which  I  think  has  a  oonaider- 
»ble  sbore  in  the  common  affaire  of  lii'e,  I  would  willinglj 
compound  for  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  done  me  volun- 
tarily, if  I  uiiulil  escApe  those  nhicb  are  done  me  withonl 
any  motive  at  all,  or  even  with  the  best  intentions.  Ear 
iuetanuo,  if  I  go  to  a  distance  where  1  am  anxifiiiB  to 
receive  an  answer  to  my  letters,  I  am  sure  to  be  kept  in 
suspense.  My  friends  are  aware  of  this,  as  also  of  my 
inipatiouco  and  irritability  ;  aud  tboy  cannot  prevail  on 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  dranintic  situatioQ  of  tbe 
pai'ties.  There  is  pleasure  {an  innocent  and  iveli-ineaning 
one)  in  keeping  a  trioud  in  suspense,  in  not  putting  on^ 
self  out  of  ono's  way  for  his  ill  himiours  and  apprebsn- 
sions  (though  one  would  nut  for  thu  world  do  him  a  serioiu 
injury),  as  there  is  in  dangling  the  finny  prey  at  the  end  ui 
a  book,  or  in  tsvirling  round  a  cock-chnift^r  after  sticking* 
piu  through  him  al  tbtend  of  a  string,  — there  isnu  midic« 
iu  tbe  cose,  uo  didiberato  cruelty,  bat  the  buzzing  noise 
and  the  secret  consciousness  of  superiority  to  any  aunoy' 
auco  or  inconvenience  ourselveB  loll  the  mind  into  % 
dclightfiil  statu  of  listless  torpor  aud  iudifferfnoo.  If* 
letter  requires  au  immediate  answer,  si^nd  it  br  a  prints 
hand  to  save  postage.  If  our  messenger  falls  sick  or  broaka 
a  leg  and  bi-gs  us  to  forward  it  by  s^'me  other  meiuis, 
■r«tum    it   him    again,  aud   insist   on    its  being  coaroved 
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according  to  its  first  deBtiuation.  His  cnre  may  bo  slow 
bat  Biii'e.  In  tho  menntimo  our  friend  una  wait.  We 
have  done  our  duty  tu  writing  tlie  letter,  and  are  in  nrj 
hurry  to  receiBe  it!  We  know  the  contents,  anJ  they  are 
matters  of  perfect  indifl'orenoe  to  lis.  No  liarra  ia  meant 
by  all  tliis,  but  a  gruat  deal  of  mifccliief  miiy  aueme. 
Thtra  is,  in  shurt,  &  gluggislineEa  and  untrai^tabluueBS 
about  tbu  will,  tbat  does  not  (jaeilj  put  itself  ia  the  eituo- 
tiou  of  otbcTS,  tiud  that  con^ulte  itu  own  bias  beet  by  giving 
itaulf  no  trouble  about  them.  Eumaa  lifo  is  eo  iai  a  game 
of  oroea-purpoBGB.  If  wo  wieli  a  thing  to  ba  kept  secret,  it 
ifi  sure  to  transjiire  ;  if  we  wish  it  to  be  known,  not  n 
syllable  is  breathed  about  it.  This  ia  not  meant ;  but  it 
bapjiens  bo  from  mere  aimplieity  and  though  tie  ssii  ess  No 
one  baa  eyer  yet  scon  through  nil  the  intiieato  folds  and 
delicBto  involutions  of  our  self-love,  which  ia  ivrapped  up 
in  a  Bet  of  suootb  flimsy  pi-etexts  like  some  precious  jewel 
in  covers  of  silver  paper. 

I  proceed  to  say  Bomctbliig  of  the  words  fahe  and  tnie, 
aa  applied  to  moral  feelings.  It  may  be  nrgued  that  this 
is  o  distinction  wltliout  a  dilTcrenco  ;  for  that  as  foclinga 
only  exist  by  huiug  felt,  wherever,  and  in  so  for  as  they 
oxifit,  tliey  must  be  true,  and  tliat  there  can  be  no  false- 
hood or  deception  in  the  queation,  The  distinction 
between  tnie  and  falsa  pleasure,  between  real  and  seeming 
good,  woidd  be  thus  done  awny  with  ;  for  tlic  reality  and 
the  appearance  are  here  the  anrao.  And  this  would  be  the 
case  if  our  sensations  were  simple  and  dotAobed,  and  one 
had  no  influence  on  another.  But  It  is  in  their  secret  and 
close  dependence  one  on  anotber,  that  the  distinction  here 
spoken  of  takes  its  rise.  That  then  is  true  or  ptire  pleaauro 
that  has  no  alloy  or  drawback  iit  some  other  cousideratiim ! 
that  is  free  from  remorse  and  alarm ;  and  that  n-ill  bear 
the  soberest  reflection ;  bocaufio  there  ia  nothing  that, 
upon  examination,  can  bo  found  acting  indirectly  to  chock 
liud  throw  a  dump  upon  it.     Ou  the  othor  hand,  we  justly 
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0*11  tliose  ^leaeniefi /alte  nnd  hJloa,  not  merely  wliich  are 
moiuoiitar^  and  ready  la  elude  onr  grasp,  but  which,  even 
ut  the  ttmu,  are  occompajJed  with  Euch  a  coiieciuusDeea  i;if 

other  uircuiiiHtaucits  as  muEt  Hmbittorand  undermine  them. 
Fur  iuxtBUCO,  piitciijg  morality  quite  out  of  the  queatiun ; 
IH  thoro  uot  an  uiidcniuble  and  wide  diScrence  betneen  tho 
gaiuty  and  animal  fipiritfl  of  one  who  indnlgos  in  a  ilmukea 
dubimuh  to  celebrate  some  unexpected  etroke  of  good 
fortune,  aud  his  nho  does  the  eame  thing  to  dronii  cere 
for  the  lose  of  iill  he  is  worth  ?  The  ootivard  objects,  the 
immediate  and  nioi'o  obvitms  senBations  are,  perhaps,  very 
much  the  same  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  foruier,^lhe 
rich  viands,  the  S[)arkliug  wines,  the  Gocial  merriment,  the 
wit,  the  loud  laughter,  and  the  maddening  br.uD,  but  the 
Etill  small  voiee  jb  wanting,  there  ie  a  reflection  at  bottom, 
that  however  stifled  aiid  kf  pt  down,  poisons  and  spoils  all, 
even  by  the  violent  effort  to  keep  it  from  intruding ;  the 
mirth  in  tho  one  ease  ie  forced,  in  the  other  is  natural; 
the  one  revollei'  is  (we  aU  know  by  eiperience)  a  gay, 
Inugbiiig  wretch,  the  other  a  happy  man,  I  profess  t» 
epcak  of  human  nature  ob  J  find  it;  and  the  circumstance 
that  any  distinction  I  can  make  may  be  favourable  to  the 
tbeoriea  of  virtue,  will  not  prevent  me  from  settiug  it 
down,  from  tho  fear  of  being  charged  with  cant  and  pre- 
judice. Even  in  a  case  less  palpable  than  the  one  supposed, 
where  "  aomo  sivcet  oblivinus  antidote"  bos  been  applied 
til  the  mind,  and  it  is  lulled  to  temporary  forgctfnlncHS  of 
its  immediate  cause  of  sorrow,  does  it  therefore  ceoee  to 
gnaw  tho  heart  by  stealth  ;  are  no  traces  of  it  left  in  the 
care-worn  brow  or  face ;  is  the  state  of  mind  tbo  some  as 
it  was  ;  or  is  there  the  Eame  buoyancy,  froedom,  and  erect- 
ness  of  spirit  as  in  mure  prosporous  circumstances?  On 
tbo  cuntriiry,  it  is  torpid,  vexed,  and  saii,  enfeebled  or 
•jarttHsod,  and  weighed  down  by  the  corroding  proeaurs  of 
caro,  whether  it  thinks  of  it  or  not.  The  pulso  beats  slow 
and  buiguid,  tho  eye  is  doEvd  ;  no  object  strikoa  us  with  th« 
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same  alacrity;  the  aTeanes  to  joy  or  content  are  shot; 
and  life  becomes  a  bartlieu  aud  a  perplexing  mystery. 
KvQU  in  sleep,  wg  are  haunted  with  the  farukeii  images  of 
distress  or  the  mockery  uf  bliss,  and  we  in  Tain  try  to  gtill 
tlic  idle  tumult  of  tlie  heart.  The  constiLntly  tampering 
with  the  tmth,  the  putting  off  the  dny  of  reckoning,  the 
feox  of  looking  our  slCnatLun  iu  the  face,  giTcs  the  mind  a. 
wandering  and  unsettled  turu,  makes  our  waking  thmights 
a  troublud  dream,  or  sometimes  ends  in  madness,  witbout 
auy  violent  paroiysm,  without  auy  severe  pang,  without 
any  tjctr/  act,  but  from  tbiit  ailuut  operation  of  tlie  mind 
whiet  preya  internally  upon  itself,  and  works  the  decay  of 
its  powers  the  more  fatally,  boeause  we  dai'c  not  give  it 
open  and  avoived  scope.  Do  we  nut,  in  case  >d  any 
untoward  accident  or  event,  know,  ivlien  we  wake  in  the 
niiirniiig,  tliat  something  is  tlio  matter,  before  we  recollect 
what  it  is '?  The  mind  no  more  recover  s  its  confidence 
and  serenity  after  a  Btiipgoriiig  \A'i\v,  tlian  t!ia  haggai'd 
cheek  and  sleepless  eye  their'  colour  aud  vivacity,  because 
we  do  not  see  tlieni  in  tbo  ^was  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
ttii'i'o  is  not  a  firm  and  hoalthy  tone  nf  tiie  mind  as  wcU  as 
of  the  body;  or  tljut  ivhen  this  has  been  der'angcd,  we  do 
nut  fuul  pain,  laKsitiid  ',  and  fretful  inip.ttiouee,  thungh  tho 
local  cause  or  impi-cssiou  may  have  bern  willidi-awii '?  Is 
tlie  state  of  tbe  mind  or  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
ilispositiou  or  indisposition  to  receive  CLirtaiu  inipt'cssions 
from  tho  remains  of  others  still  vibrating  on  it,  nothing 't 
SliitU  we  say  tliat  the  hiugh  of  a  nuidmivu  is  sincere;  or 
that  tho  wit  we  ntter  in  onr  di'cams  is  sterling  ?  Wo  often 
fuul  nnoasy  at  something,  ivitliont  being  able  to  tell  why, 
or  atti'ibiitu  it  to  a  wrong  causo.  Om'  unconscious  impres- 
sious  necessarily  give  a  culonr  to,  and  re-act  upon  our 
conseions  ones ;  and  it  is  only  tvhen  thtso  tiro  sets  of 
fueling  aro  in  accord,  tlint  our  plciii^nrcs  are  true  and 
sincere;  where  tlu^ru  is  a  discordance  ond  misnudorstiind- 
ing  in  this  respect,  they  ai-e  said  (not  absurdly  as  ii  pro* 
E  2  1  ' 
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toodoJ)  to  bo  talm  and  hnUon'.  There  ia  then  a  aavaitf 
of  virtue,  a  peace  of  cooEciencc,  a  confidcnoo  in  EDOceM 
and  a  pi-ide  of  intellect,  which  BuliBist  and  ore  a  EtroDg 
eoiirce  of  satiBfactioa  iudcpendcutty  of  outwaril  nod  im 
mediate  objecta,  as  tlio  gunoral  health  of  the  body  gives  a 
glow  and  animation  to  the  wholo  frame,  not  with  standing 
Gcrateh  vre  may  have  received  in  our  little  finger,  and 
cortainly  very  diSbront  from  a  Btate  of  sickoeBa  mid 
infirmity.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  supposing  onu 
meiihil  cause  or  phenomenon  to  bo  aSectcd  and  impeiv 
oeptiblj  moulded  by  another,  as  is  actting  limits  to  ths 
everlasting  ramificatiouB  of  our  impressiune,  and  in  defining 
the  obscure  and  intricate  ways  in  which  they  comniunicate 
together.  Suppose  n  man  to  labour  nnder  an  habitual 
iudigostioD.  Does  it  not  oppress  the  very  snn  in  iho  sky, 
boat  down  all  his  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  imprison  all 
his  faculties  in  a  living  tomb?  Yet  he  porhapB  lung 
IiiboLU'ed  under  this  disease,  and  felt  its  withering  efikcte. 
hefiire  he  was  awnre  of  the  cause.  It  was  not  the  less  real 
on  this  acoonnt ;  nor  did  it  interfere  the  less  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  other  pleasures,  tarnish  Ihe  face  of  nature, 
imd  throw  a  gloom  over  everything,  "  He  was  hurt,  aoci 
knew  it  n(>t.''  Let  the  pressure  be  removed,  and  he 
hroiithes  freely  again ;  his  spirits  run  with  a  livelier 
iiiirreut,  and  he  greets  nature  with  smiles;  yet  the  change 
IE  in  him,  not  in  her.  Do  we  not  pass  the  same  scencrv 
that  wo  liftve  visited  hut  a  little  before,  and  wonder  that  uo 
iihjdct  ufipenrs  the  same,  because  we  have  some  secret  cause 
iif  distutisfnction  ?  Let  any  one  feel  the  force  of  di»- 
sjipoiuti'd  afl'oction,  and  he  may  foi'got  and  scorn  his  errorJ 
liiugh  and  be  guy  to  all  outward  appearance,  but  the  heart 
is  not  the  less  seared  and  blighted  ever  after.  Tbe 
Kplcudid  banquet  does  not  supply  the  loss  of  appetite,  nor 
tho  spotleps  ennino  cure  the  ilching  pidm,  nor  gold  nor 
jinvels  rcdciom  a  lost  name,  nor  ploasuro  till  up  the  void 
of  oUbotiuu,  Dor  passion  stifle  oeuscience.     Moralists  and 
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diviites  say  true,  when  thoy  talk  of  the  "  unquenehabla 

firo,  nnd  the  worm  that  dies  not."  Tlie  humno  soul  ianot 
fln  inveution  of  priests,  whattiver  fables  they  have  engnifte<l 
on  it ;  nor  is  there  an  end  ef  all  om"  natuml  sontiiucnts 
because  French  philosophers  hnve  not  been  able  to  ace'iiint 
f'lr  them  I  Hume,  I  think,  someM'hei'e  contends  that  all 
aatisf action B  arc  equal,'  hocaiise  the  cup  can  be  uo  iiioro 
than  full.  But  surely,  tlioiigli  this  is  the  case,  one  ctip 
hulds  more  than  another.  As  to  mcro  negative  satisfnetion, 
the  ttrgumcnt  may  bo  true,  Btit  as  to  positivo  satisfaction 
or  enjoyment,  I  see  no  more  ho\¥  this  must  be  equal,  than 
liow  the  beat  of  a  furnace  must  in  all  cases  he  cqunlly 
intense.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  many  things  with 
which  we  are  contented,  so  as  not  to  feel  an  uneasy  desiro 
after  more,  but  yet  we  have  a  much  higher  relish  of  otliora. 
We  may  eat  a  mutton-chop  isithoiit  complaining,  though 
we  should  consider  a  haimcli  of  venison  as  a  gi'eatcr  luxury 
if  we  had  it.  Again,  in  tiavelling  abroad,  tlio  mind 
acquires  »  restless  and  vagabond  habit.  There  is  more  of 
hurry  and  novelty,  but  leas  of  sincerity  and  certainty  in 
our  pursuits  tbun  at  home.  We  snatch  basty  glances  of  a 
great  variety  of  things,  but  want  some  central  point  of 
view.  After  making  the  grand  tour,  and  seeing  the  Gncst 
Bi)jl:ts  in  the  world,  we  are  glad  to  come  hack  at  last  to 
OUT  native  place  and  our  owu  flreaidc.  Our  associations 
with  it  are  the  moat  atedfast  and  habitual,  we  thei-o  feel 
most  at  home  and  at  our  case,  we  have  a  restiug-plnce  for 
the  sole  of  our  foot,  the  fluttcT  of  hope,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
ftppointment  is  at  an  end,  and  whatever  our  satiid'acttona 
may  he,  wo  feel  most  confidonco  in  them,  and  have  tho 
Htrongoet  conviction  of  their  ti'Uth  and  reality.  There  is 
thnn  a  trao  and  a  false  or  spurious  in  sentiment  as  well  aa 

'  Stn  aim  Smrah'B  [i.e.  Abmlnim  Tuclcpre]  Light  nf  XalUM 
PurttifAy  ill  wliich  the  Aaiiie  B^^pljiani  is  iiidLaU.tl  un.  [This  wna  Ikie 
wuik  or'  nhieh  Mr.  Hpiililt  complutiJ  an  nbriilginuut  in  1807'  M 
ma  printi:d  in  tha  sume  yint.] 
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in  rcaeonitig,  and  I  hope  tbo  train  of  thought  I  hnvo  hnra 
gone  iuti>  may  serve  in  Boniu  lusjitcta  as  a  clue  to  eipluin  it, 
TLu  LiiidLSt  qaestion  remains  bcLiiid.  What  is  depih 
au<l  wbut  is  iujiprfidalili/  f  It  ia  easy  to  nnswer  that  the 
vau  is  »LiLt  it)  obviouB,  familiar,  and  lies  od  the  Gorbce, 
anil  thnt  the  other  is  recondite  and  hid  at  the  bottom  of  ft 
finlyoct.  Tho  diffiuulty  recurs — \Vhat  ie  meant  by  lying 
on  tlio  siirfaco,  or  being  concealed  bt-.low  it,  in  moral  and 
niotjiiihysical  questions  ?  Let  na  try  for  an  analogy. 
DejilJi  conaitta  then  in  tracing  any  number  of  particular 
effects  to  a  general  principle,  or  in  diBtiuguisliing  an 
unknuivn  cause  from  the  iudiridual  and  varying  oir- 
cnntstances  with  which  it  is  implicated,  and  under  which 
it  lurks  uuHUBpeetBd,  It  is  In  fact  resolving  the  concrete 
into  the  abstract.  Now  thia  is  a  task  of  difficulty,  nut 
only  bccnuKc  the  abstract  naturally  merges  in  the  concrete, 
and  wc  do  not  well  know  how  to  sat  about  acparaiing 
what  ia  thus  jumbled  or  cemented  together  in  a  single 
object,  and  presented  nndor  a  common  aspect ;  but  being 
scattered  over  a  larger  surfacs,  and  collected  from  n 
number  of  undefined  sourcea,  tliere  must  be  a  etrong 
feeling  of  its  weight  and  pressure,  in  order  to  dislocate 
it  from  the  object  and  bind  it  into  a  principle.  The  im- 
pression of  an  abstract  principle  is  faint  and  donbtfol  in 
each  individual  instaneo  ;  it  becomes  powerful  and  certain 
only  hy  tho  repetition  of  the  cspcrimont,  and  by  adding 
the  last  results  to  our  first  hazardous  cunjectaree.  We 
thus  gain  a  distinct  hold  or  clue  to  the  demonstratiou, 
when  a  number  of  vague  and  imperfect  reminiscences 
are  united  and  diiL»ii  out  together,  by  tenacinusnese  of 
lucmi'iy  and  conscious  feeling,  in  one  continued  act.  So 
that  the  depth  of  tho  understanding  or  reasoning  in  snch 
cases  may  he  o]q)Iainod  to  mean,  that  there  is  a  pile  of 
implicit  distinctions  analyzed  from  a  great  variety  of  factj 
and  ohservatiiinB,  each  supporting  the  other,  and  that  tho 
'  'd,  instead  of  being  led  away  by  the  last  or  first  objeol 
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•^101  detached  Tiew  of  the  EnbJBCt  that  occnre,  connects  nil 
these  into  a  whole  from  the  tup  to  the  bottom,  and  fay  its 
intiaiBte  syinpBthy  with  the  most  obacure  and  raiidoni 
impreeaiona  that  tend  to  the  same  result,  evolves  a,  prin- 

teiple  of  ahstract  truth.  Two  oirciimBtances  are  coml.iiiod 
in  a  particular  object  to  produco  a  givea  effect ;  how  shall 
I  kDOw  which  ia  the  true  caueo,  but  by  finding  it  in 
another  instance  ?  But  the  same  effect  is  produce  1  in 
a  third  object,  which  le  witLnat  the  concomitaut  cir- 
cumstance of  the  first  or  second  case.  I  must  then  lonk 
out  fur  soma  other  latent  cause  in  the  rabble  of  contra- 
dictory pretenaiouB  huddled  tugethor,  which  I  had  not 
I  noticed  before,  and  to  which.  I  am  eventually  led  by 
finding  a  necessity  for  it.  But  if  my  memory  faiis  me, 
or  I  do  not  seize  on  the  true  character  of  different  feelings, 
I  shall  miike  little  progress,  or  be  quite  thrown  out  in 
my  reckoning.  Inaumuch  that  according  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  any  element  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  its 
floating  through  the  mixed  miu<s  of  human  nSairs,  do  wu 
atnnd  in  need  of  a  greater  quantity  of  that  reHued  cipe- 
rience  I  Imve  spoken  of,  and  of  a  quicker  and  firmer  tnct 
in  cennccting  or  distingnishing  its  results.  However,  1 
mast  make  a  reservation  here.  Both  knowledge  and 
sagacity  aro  required,  but  sagacity  abridges  and  anri- 
cipatoB  the  labour  of  knowledge,  and  soinctimca  jumps 
instill ctively  at  a  conclusion  ;  that  is,  the  strength  or 
K  fineness  of  the  feeling,  by  association  or  analogy,  sooner 
I  elicits  the  recollection  of  a  previous  and  forgotten  one  in 
different  circumatanciis,  nnd  the  two  together,  by  a  sort  of 
^  internal  evideuee  and  collective  force,  stamp  any  proposed 
^fteolntion  with  the  oharacterof  truth  or  falsehi>od.  Origiiinl 
^^etrongth  of  impression  is  often  (in  usual  quL-stions  at 
least)  a  substitute  for  uccnmalated  weight  of  o^peripnce| 
and  intensity  of  feeling  is  so  far  synonymoiiH  with  depth 
of  understand ing.  It  is  that  which  here  gives  us  a  con- 
tentions and  palpable  consciousness  of  wliatev 
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it  in  tlio  sm&Ueat  or  remotest  m&nner,  &nd  leaves  to  tis  tlis  ' 

liidduu  springe  of  thuugbt  And  action  tbruugb  our  senai- 
Uilitj  and  jt»ilou§y  of  whatever  touches  them. — To  pT8  ^ 
nu  iiluHti-ation  or  two  of  tliia  very  abstrose  subject.  fl 

Elegance  is  a  word  that  means  something  different  from  ™ 
onse,  grace,  beauty,  dignity ;  jet  it  is  akin  to  all  these ;  bat 
it  Kooms  more  particnlftrly  to  imply  a  flparkling  brilliancy  f 
iif  ofibct  with  finish  and  jprecision.  We  do  not  apply  the  | 
term  to  great  things ;  wo  should  not  call  an  epic  poem  or 
a  bead  of  Jupiter  elegant,  but  wo  speak  of  ati  elegant  copy 
of  vereea,  an  elogant  hcsddruss,  an  elegant  fan,  an  elegant 
diamond  brooch,  or  bunch  of  flowers.  In  all  these  cases 
(and  others  where  the  same  epithet  is  used)  there  is  some- 
thing little  and  comparatively  trifling  in  the  objecta  and  the 
iatereBt  they  inspire.  So  far  I  deal  chiefly  in  eiamplcs, 
conjectures,  aud  negatives.  But  this  is  far  from  a  defini- 
tion. I  think  I  know  what  personal  beauty  is,  because  1 
can  say  in  one  word  what  I  mean  by  it,  viz.,  hariitony  of 
form ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  me  to  answer  to  all  thd 
cases  to  which  the  term  personal  beauty  is  ever  applied. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  como  to  something  equally  defini- 
tive with  respect  to  the  other  phrase.  Sparkling  effect, 
finish,  and  precision  ore  cbarocteribtic,  as  I  think,  of 
elegance,  but  as  yet  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should  bo  su. 
any  more  than  why  blue,  red,  and  yellow  should  form  the 
colom-s  of  the  rainbow.  I  want  a  common  idea  us  a  liuk 
to  connect  them,  or  to  serve  as  a  substratum  for  the  others. 
Kow  suppose  I  say  that  elegance  is  beauty,  or  at  Ii^ast  ihe 
pleagurahle  in  little  things  ;  we  then  have  a  ground  to  rest 
upon  at  once.  For  elegance  being  beanty  or  pleasure 
tittle  or  slight  impressions,  precision,  finish,  and  polished 
smoothness  follow  from  this  definition  as  matters 
course.  In  otb«r  words,  for  a  thing  that  is  little  to  be 
beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  to  please,'  it  must  have  preoisioa 

'  I  buve  said  liefiie  that  Diia  ia  n  atudy,  nut  a  pcifuct  d..'ntoaatlfr 
I  liiB  liQ  mQn>LD.Dt  in  3ial  up  Lyrics. 
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of  outline,  which  in  larger  mosecs  and  gigantic  funns  ia 
not  80  imlispcDSBble.  if.  what  is  small,  the  parts  mnet 
be  finished,  or  the;  will  offend.  Lastly,  iu  what  ie  mo- 
mentary and  evanescent,  as  in  dress,  fashions,  &a.,  there 
most  he  a  gloesy  and  sparkling  effect,  fur  hrtlliancj  ia  the 
only  virtae  of  novelty.  That  is  to  say,  by  getting  the 
primary  conditluns  ur  osseLtial  qualities  of  elegance  in 
nil  circumstances  whatever,  we  see  hour  these  branch  off 
into  minor  divisions  in  relation  to  form,  dutails,  colour, 
surface,  &c.,  and  rise  from  a  common  ground  of  abstraction 
into  all  the  variety  of  conseqnencos  and  eiamplce.  The 
Hercules  is  not  elegant ;  the  Venus  is  simply  benntifuL 
The  French,  whose  ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  never 
amount  to  more  than  an  elegance,  have  uit  relish  for 
Kubong,  nor  will  they  undorEtand  tbis  definition. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Nowtun  snw  the  apple  full,  it  was  a 
very  simple  and  common  observation,  but  it  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  law  tbat  holdn  tlio  uaivtrse  together.  What 
then  was  the  process  in  this  case?  In  general,  when 
we  see  anything  fall,  wo  have  the  idea  of  a  particular 
direction,  of  up  and  dtnea  associated  with  the  motion  by 
invariable  and  every  day's  experienee.  'Ilie  earth  is 
always  (as  we  conceive)  under  our  feet,  and  the  sky  above 
our  heads,  so  tbat  according  to  tbis  local  and  babitiiiil 
feeling,  all  heavy  bodies  must  eviTlastiugly  fail  in  the 
same  direction  downwards,  or  pamllui  to  the  upright 
position  of  onr  bodies.  Sir  Isaac  Nu*vton  by  a  hare  effuit 
of  abstraction,  or  by  a  grasp  of  mind  cotiiiirehending  all 
the  possible  relations  of  things,  got  rid  of  tha  prejudice, 
turned  the  world  as  it  were  on  its  back,  and  saw  the  ajiple 
foil  not  downicardu,  but  simply  tiiu>arda  the  earth,  so  that 
it  would  fall  upiavdn  on  the  sanie  principle,  if  the  oBrtb 
were  above  it,  or  towards  it  at  any  rate  in  whatovor 
direction  it  lay.  This  highly  nhstracted  view  of  the  case 
answered  to  all  the  phouomena  of  nature,  and  no  other 
(lid ;  and  this  view  he  arrived  at  by  a  vast  jxiwer  of  com- 
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pnJiGiiMon,  rotaining  and  reilacing  the  contrndidoiy 
phenomeuft  of  tlie  nniTcrsi;  nuilur  ono  law,  and  connter- 
ftcting  and  Inuifiliing  from  liis  mind  timt  almost  isTiiicibia 
and  iuBtinctivo  nsRociation  of  up  and  rfoiDit  as  it  relates  I'l 
the  position  of  our  own  bodies  and  tho  gravitation  of  oil 
others  to  the  oarth  in  the  aamo  direction.  From  o  cit- 
eomscribeil  and  partial  view  we  lunke  that,  which  is 
general,  partioulor :  tho  great  mittlienuiticiuti  here  spcken 
of,  from  a  wide  and  comprehensive  one,  tnnde  it  general 
■gain,  or  ho  perceivwl  the  essontial  condition  or  cause  of 
ft  general  efiect,  and  thnt  which  acts  indiKpensablj  in  oU 
cironntBtanccB,  separate  from  other  accidental  snd  arbitiaiy 
ones. 

I  liitolv  heard  an  aneodote  related  of  an  American  lady 
(ime  "f  tivo  Hifitora)  ivho  married  yonng  nnd  well,  and  had 
Boveml  children;  her  sister,  bo\?over,  was  married  soon 
after  hersolf  to  a  richer  huBband,  and  had  a  lurger  (if 
not  finer)  family,  and  after  passing  Eeveral  years  of  oon- 
stunt  repining  and  wretchedness,  ehe  died  at  length  of 
pnro  envy.  The  circnmstanoe  wna  well  known,  and 
generally  tnlkcd  of.  Some  one  Eaid  on  hearing  this,  that 
it  was  a  thing  that  conld  only  happen  in  America  ;  that  it 
was  a  trait  of  the  Republican  character  and  institutions, 
where  alone  the  principle  of  mntnal  jealonay,  Laving  m 
high  and  distant  objects  to  fii  upon,  auii  divert  it  from' 
immediate  and  private  mortifications,  seized  apon  the 
happiness  or  outward  advantages  even  of  the  nearest 
'ii  111 necti tins  as  its  natural  food,  and  having  them  con- 
stantly befiire  its  eyes,  gnawed  itself  to  death  upon  them. 
I  assented  to  this  remark,  and  I  cnnfese  it  struck  me  m 
showing  a  deep  insight  into  Iiudihd  nature.  Here  was 
a  sister  envying  a  sister,  and  tl  at  not  for  objects  thul 
provoke  stnmg  poasion,  hut  for  cnmmon  and  contentionnl 
ftdvaiitagiis,  till  it  emls  in  her  deatli.  They  were  nlsa  ro- 
presented  as  good  and  respectable  people.  How  then  islhil 
eitraordiuory  devolopment  of  an  ordinnry  human  &ailty  (a 
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beoccoontedfor?  From  Qie peculiar  drcnmstances?  Theso 
vere  the  coautrj  and  state  of  society.  It  was  in  Amsrioa 
that  it  happened.  The  democratic  level,  the  £atueRS  of 
imagery,  the  ahsoiico  of  thuse  towering  aiid  artificial 
heights  thut  in  old  and  monarchical  states  act  as  couductore 
to  attra(\t  and  carry  off  the  splenetic  Immoius  and  ran- 
corous hostilities  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  make  common 
and  petty  advBiitages  eidIi  into  pei-fect  insignificance, 
were  full  in  the  mind  of  the  person  wliu  BUggi!Sted  the 
solution :  and  in  this  dearth  of  every  other  inaik  or  veol 
for  it,  it  was  felt  intuitively,  that  the  natural  spirit  of 
envy  and  discnnteut  would  fiisteu  i^poii  those  that  were 
next  to  it,  and  whuse  advantages,  there  being  no  great 
difference  in  point  of  elevation,  would  gall  in  projiortion 
to  their  proximity  and  repeated  recurrence.  The  remote 
and  exalted  advantages  of  birth  and  stutiun  in  eouutries 
where  the  social  fabric  is  constructed  of  lufty  and  utiecinnl 
matenals,  necessarily  carry  the  niinJ  out  of  its  iiiiniodiate 
and  domestic  circle  ;  wliereus,  take  awiiy  those  objects  of 
imaginary  spleen  and  moody  Bpoculiitiou.  and  tbey  leave, 
OS  the  inevitable  alternative,  the  envy  and  hatred  of  our 
friends  and  neighbours  at  every  adv.mlago  we  pussesH,  as 
BO  many  eye-sores  and  stumbling-bliieks  in  their  way, 
where  these  selhsb  principles  have  not  been  cui'bed  or 
given  way  altdgether  to  charity  ami  benevolence.  The 
fact,  as  stated  in  itself,  is  an  am  imaly :  as  tliiis  exjilained, 
by  combining  it  with  a  genofal  state  of  feeling  in  a 
country,  it  seems  to  point  out  a  great  principle  in  society. 
Now  this  solution  would  have  been  attained  but  for  the 
deep  impression  whic!i  the  operation  of  certain  general 
causes  of  moral  cbiiraettT  had  recently  made,  niid  the 
quickness  with  which  the  consequences  of  its  removal 
were  felc.  I  might  give  otlier  instances,  but  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  argument,  or  set  others  upon 
elucidating  it  more  eleai'ly. 

Aoateness  is  depth,  or  sagacity  in  connecting  individiul 
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offiicts  with  iodiyidual  causes,  or  vice  versA,  bs  in  Btrata- 
geme  of  war,  policy,  and  a  knowledge  of  character  and 
the  world.  CompreheiiBion  is  the  power  of  oombining  a 
vaat  uumber  of  particulorB  in  aome  one  view,  ob  in 
mechanics,  or  the  gome  of  chess,  bnt  without  referring 
them  to  Bay  abatract  or  general  principle,  A  coramoN- 
pIoL-e  differs  from  an  abstract  discouree  in  this,  that  it  ii 
trite  and  vague,  instead  of  heing  new  and  profound.  It 
Ib  a  commonplace  at  prespnt  to  Gay  that  heavy  bodies  foil 
by  attraction.  It  wonld  always  have  been  one  to  eay  that 
this  falling  is  the  effect  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  the  will  of 
God.  Thie  is  assigning  a  general  but  not  adeij^nftte 
caose. 

The  depth  of  passion  ia  where  it  tuJces  hold  of  two  cir- 
cumstances too  remote  or  indifferent  for  notice  &om  the 
force  of  association  or  analogy,  and  turns  the  current  of 
other  passions  by  its  own.  Dramatic  power  in  the  depth 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  is  chiefly  shown  in 
tracing  this  effect.  For  instance,  the  fondness  displajied 
by  a  mistress  for  a  lover  (aa  she  is  about  to  desert  him 
for  a  rival)  is  not  mere  hypocrisy  or  art  to  deceive  him, 
but  nature,  or  the  reaction  of  her  pity,  or  parting  tender- 
ness towards  a  person  she  is  about  to  injure,  but  does  not 
absolutely  hate.  ShakespoBre  is  the  only  dramiitic  author 
who  bos  laid  open  this  reaction  or  involution  of  the 
passions  in  a  manner  worth  speaking  of.  The  rest  are 
commonplace  declaimers,  and  may  bo  very  fine  poets,  but 
not  deep  philosophers.  There  is  a  depth  even  in  anper- 
ficiality,  that  is,  the  affections  cling  round  obvious  and 
familiar  objects,  not  recondite  and  remote  ones ;  and  the 
intense  continuity  of  feeling  thus  obtained,  fonns  ibe 
depth  of  sentiment.  It  is  that  that  redeonia  poetry  and 
romance  from  the  charge  of  superficiality.  The  habitoal 
impressions  of  things  are,  as  to  feeling,  the  most  refined 
ones.  The  painter  also  iu  his  mind's  eye  penetrate* 
^^^ond  the  sui'fiice  or  Iniek  of  the  object,  and  soee  into  • 
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labjristb  of  forms,  an  abjsa  of  oolour.  Mj  bead  has 
grown  giddy  in  fullowing  tbe  windinge  vt  the  drawing  in 
Kaphael,  and  I  have  gazed  oa  the  breadth  oi  Titian, 
ivhero  infinite  imperi:eptible  gradations  woru  blended  in  a 
cnnimon  mass,  as  into  a  dazzling  mirror.  This  idea  is 
more  easilj  tnmafurrod  to  Bembrundt's  chiaru  scuni,  where 
tbe  greatest  Qleomeas  Euid  the  nicest  dietioctioDB  ars 
observed  in  the  midst  of  obscurity.  In  a  word,  1  guspect 
depth  to  be  that  strength  and  at  the  same  time  subtlety 
of  impression,  which  will  not  suffer  the  aligbt^^st  indi- 
cation of  thought  or  feeling  to  be  lost,  and  gives  warning 
of  them,  ovQT  whatever  extent  of  surface  they  are  dilfiiBod, 
or  under  whatever  disgnifies  of  circamatancoa  they  lurk. 
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On  Respectable  People. 

Thebk  is  not  any  term  that  is  oftener  misapplied,  or  that 
is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  abnse  of  language,  than  this 
same  word  respectable.  By  a  respectoife  man  is  getiorally 
meant  a  person  whom  there  is  no  reason  for  reKpocting, 
or  Done  that  we  cliooso  to  name  :  for  if  thei'O  is  any  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  we  wish  to  espresa,  we  naturally 
assign  it  as  the  ground  of  his  respectability.  If  tbe  person 
whom  you  are  desiroua  to  characterise  favourably,  is  dia- 
tinguii>bed  for  his  good-nature,  jou  stiy  that  he  is  a  good- 
naturod  man ;  if  by  his  zeal  to  serve  his  friemls,  you  call 
hira  0,  friendly  man  ;  if  by  Lis  wit  or  Bcnae,  ynu  say  tiiat 
he  is  witty  or  aousiblo  ;  if  by  bis  honesty  or  leiiming  you 
eay  so  nt  once ;  but  if  ho  is  none  of  th<.-Be,  and  there  is  no 
ine  c[uality  which  you  can  bring  forward  to  justify  the 
Ligh  opinion  you  would  be  thoaght  to  entertain  of  him, 
you  then  take  the  quoEtion  for  grauted,  and  Jump  at  a  con- 
clnaion,  by  observing  gravely,  that  "  bo  is  a  very  respect- 
able man."     It  is  clow,  indwd,  that  where  we  have  any 
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Mriking  Ktil  geoenlly  admittod  reasons  for  respecting  a 
mui,  the  DDOGt  obvious  waj  to  eniiire  the  respect  of  othcra 
will  be  to  meatiao  his  estinmble  qnaliticB ;  wliere  th^ee 
ftra  Tantiog,  the  wisest  course  must  be  to  say  nothiog 
^NMt  them,  but  %ir  insist  OQ  the  general  infercQco  which 
WB  have  onr  psrticnlar  reasons  for  drawing,  only  vouching 
for  its  mathenticitj.  If,  for  instance,  the  only  motive  we 
hftTe  for  thinUng  or  EpeakiDg  well  of  another  is,  that  be 
gives  D9  good  di&neis,  aa  this  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  those 
who  do  not,  like  ns,  partake  of  his  hospitality,  we  ma; 
{without  going  into  particolars)  content  uorselves  with 
a^nring  them  that  he  is  a  moet  respectable  man  ;  if  he  ia 
a  slave  to  thoes  above  him,  and  an  oppressor  of  those 
bdow  him,  bat  sometimes  makes  ns  the  channels  of  Me 
bonaty  or  the  tools  of  caprice,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say 
nothing  of  the  matter,  bat  to  confine  oorselves  to  the  safei 
generality,  that  he  is  a  pcr&on  of  the  highest  roepectabilitj: 
if  he  ia  a  low  dirty  fellow,  who  has  amassed  an  immenfifl 
fottono,  which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  the  jkh- 
gession  of  it  alone  will  gnarantoe  his  respectability,  if  we 
say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  come  by  it,  or 
in  which  he  spends  it.  A  man  may  be  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
or  both  (sa  it  may  happen),  and  yet  be  a  most  reBpeatahla 
man.  in  the  common  and  authorised  sense  of  the  term,  pro- 
vided he  saves  appearances,  and  does  not  give  commcn 
fame  a  handle  for  no  longer  keeping  up  the  iinpoBtaT& 
The  best  title  to  the  character  of  respectability  lies  in  tbo 
convenience  of  those  who  echo  the  cheat,  and  in  the  con- 
ventional hypocrisy  of  the  world.  Any  one  may  lay  claiiS 
ti)  it  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  airs  of  importance, 
and  can  find  means  to  divert  others  from  ini|ttiring  too 
strictly  into  his  pretensions.  It  is  a  disposable  com- 
modity,—not  a  part  of  the  man,  that  sticks  to  him  like 
hia  skin,  but  an  appnrtenanca,  like  his  goods  and  chatl^ 
It  is  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to  those  who  take  the 
^^  of  it  by  allowing  others  the  credit.      It  is  tin 
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eorreut  coin,  tlie  circulating  medium,  iu  nhicL  tlici  fac- 
titious iutcrcourse  of  tlie  woi'ld  is  u.iiri(.-d  on,  tJiu  bribe 
which  intarest  puja  to  vanity.  Kuspuutability  iiKjliules 
all  that  vagne  nnd  unde&nable  uiuse  iif  respect  flaating 
in.  tlie  world,  whiuli  ariaee  froiu  sinister  motives  in  tlio 
person  who  pajs  it,  and  is  oSbriul  tu  udvui^titious  iiud 
dirabtful  qualities  in  the  person  who  receives  it.  It  is 
spurious  and  nominal  ;  holluw  und  vennJ.  To  suppoBO 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  literiklly  or  applied  to  eterling  niorit, 
would  betray  the  greatest  iguomneo  of  the  custumary  ubo 
of  speech.  When  we  hear  the  word  coupled  witli  thts 
name  of  any  individual,  it  woulJ  ai-gne  a  degiot!  of  romantic 
eimplicity  to  iinaginu  that  it  implies  any  iiiio  qnality  ui 
head  or  heart,  any  one  oscellence  uf  bi.Uy  or  mind,  any 
one  good  attiuii  or  praisewoilliy  sentiment ;  but  as  fioou 
as  it  is  mentioned,  it  cuujmcs  uj]  the  ideas  of  a  handsonio 
Louse  witli  lai'go  acres  round  it,  a  sumptuous  tublu,  a 
cellar  well  stocked  with  c\ecllont  winnH,  8i>lei3did  funii- 
tuie,  a  fashionfthlo  cquipa,ge,  with  a  hoig  list  of  elegant 
contingeiioies.  It  is  aet  ivliat  a,  iiiun  it,  hut  what  hu  ha», 
that  we  speiik  of  in  tlio  STgiiifi(ia.iit  use  i)f  this  toriu.  Ho 
may  be  the  poorest  erentiiro  iu  the  world  himself,  but  if 
he  is  well  to  do,  and  can  i^nre  sume  of  liis  siiperfluiliea, 
if  be  can  lend  us  his  puiio  or  his  conutenance  upon  occa- 
sion, he  then  "  buys  goldeu  opiuioua"  of  us  ;— it  is  l)Ut 
fit  that  wc  should  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  cai'rics  ua 
over,  and  in  return  for  what  wo  can  get  from  hiin,  wo 
embody  our  servile  gratitude,  hopes,  and  fears,  in  this 
wold  TeapEclahilitg.  By  it  wo  pfimper  his  pride,  aud  feed 
our  own  necessities.  It  must  ncedis  he  a  very  huuost  un- 
oorrupted  word  that  is  the  go-between  in  this  disinterested 
kind  of  traffic.  Wo  do  nut  think  of  applying  this  word  to 
a  great  poet  or  a  groat  painter,  to  the  man  of  gouiue,  op 
the  man  of  virtue,  for  it  is  selilom  we  can  upoiige  uiton 
them.  It  would  be  a  soleeiam  for  any  one  to  protend  tg 
the  chaiwiter  who  has  a  shabby  coat  to  his  back,  who 
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gooB  n'itlinnt  A  dinner,  or  bae  not  a  good  house  over  hii 
Loud.  lie  who  hoa  reduced  himBelf  in  tfao  world  bj 
devoting  himeelf  to  a  p^irticutar  study,  or  adhering  to  i 
particalnr  cnuHo,  occasions  only  a  smile  of  pity  or  a  sbmg 
ot  contempt  at  the  nieution  of  bis  naine ;  while  be  who 
Las  raisud  himeelf  in  it  by  a  diSctr(.>nt  course,  who  lias 
beoomo  rieb  for  want  uf  ideas,  and  powerful  from  want  ot 
principle,  is  looked  up  to  with  silent  homage,  and  pusses 
for  a  respectable  rann.  "  Tho  learned  pate  ducks  to  tho 
golden  fooL"  We  epurn  at  virtue  and  geniua  in  rags; 
and  licit  the  dust  in  tbn  presence  of  vice  and  folly  in 
purple.  When  Otway  woa  left  to  starve  after  baviug 
produced  Venice  Pri'serBed,  there  waa  nothing  in  the 
frenzied  Eiction  with  which  he  devoured  the  food  that 
chukLil  him,  to  provoke  tbo  respect  of  the  mob,  who  vioulA 
bavo  hooted  at  liim  the  more  for  knowing  that  be  was  a  pMit- 
SpeuBcr,  kept  waiting  for  the  himdred  povindfl  which  Bur- 
leigh grudged  him  "  for  a  song,"  might  feel  tbe  mortificsr 
tion  of  his  situation ;  but  tlio  Btatceman  never  felt  uiiy 
diminution  of  his  Soverei^i's  regard  in  conBequence  of  it 
CbarlcH  the  Second's  neglect  of  his  favourite  poet  Buttra 
did  not  make  him  look  Icbs  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  hie 
conrtiers,  or  of  the  wits  and  critics  of  tbo  time.  Butiie'b 
cmbaiTnsKuientB,  and  the  temptations  to  wbicb  he  WBS 
eipoeed  by  his  situation,  degi'oded  bira ;  but  left  no  stigna 
on  bis  patrons,  who  still  meet  to  celebrate  bis  memory, 
and  consult  about  his  monument,  in  tbe  face  of  day.  To 
enrich  the  mind  of  a  country  by  works  of  art  or  science, 
and  loave  yourself  }ioor,  is  not  the  way  fur  any  one  to 
rank  aB  respectable,  at  least  in  hia  lifetime: — to  oppress, 
to  enslave,  to  cheat,  and  plunder  it,  is  a  much  better  way. 
"  Tbe  time  gives  evidence  of  it."  But  tho  iastacceB  are 
common. 

Bcepectability  means  a  man's  situation  and  success  in 
life,  not  hia  character  or  conduct.  The  city  merchant 
oarer  loses  bis  respectability  till  be  becomes  a  baukropl 
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AftCT  that,  we  bear  no  more  of  it  or  him.  The  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Parson  of  the  parish,  the  Lord  and  ths 
Squire,  are  allowed,  by  ininjemorial  usage,  to  be  very  re- 
upectablo  people,  though  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking 
why.  They  aie  a  sort  of  tixturea  in  this  way.  To  take 
nn  example  fioni  one  of  them.  The  Country  Parson  may 
paRB  his  whole  lime,  when  he  is  not  eniplnycd  iu  the  cure 
of  souls,  in  flattering  his  rich  neighbours,  and  leaguing 
w.lh  tiicin  to  BHub  his  poor  ones,  in  seizing  poachers,  and 
encouraging  informers ;  he  may  bo  exorbitant  in  exacting 
liis  tithes,  harsh  to  his  servants,  the  dread  and  bye-word 
of  the  village  where  he  resides,  and  yet  all  this,  th<jugh  it 
may  be  notorious,  shall  abate  nothing  of  his  rcBpectahility. 
It  will  not  hinder  bis  patron  from  giving  him  another 
living  to  play  the  petty  tyrant  iu,  or  prevent  Lim  froni 
riding  over  tu  the  tiqaii'e'a  in  his  carriage  and  leing  nell 
received,  or  from  sitting  on  the  bench  of  Justices  with 
due  decorum  aud  with  clerical  dignity.  'I'he  poor  Curate, 
iu  the  meantime,  who  may  he  a  real  comfort  to  the  bodies 
Olid  minds  of  his  parishioners,  will  bo  parsed  by  without 
notice.  Parson  Adams,  drinking  ale  in  Sir  Thomas 
Booby's  kitchen,  makes  no  very  respectable  figure ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  himself  was  right  worshipful,  and  his  iriduw 
a  person  of  honour !  A  few  such  historiogi-apliers  as 
Fielding  would  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  respectability 
with  several  others  like  it.  Peter  Pounce,  in  the  some 
anthor,  was  a  consammation  of  this  character,  translated 
into  the  most  vulgar  English.  The  chnraetur  of  Captain 
Blifil,  his  epitaph,  and  funeral  sermon,  are  worth  tomes  of 
casuistry  and  patched-up  theories  of  morol  sentimeutB, 
Pope  somewhere  exclaims,  in  his  fine  indignant  way, 

What  can  pnnnble  soU,  or  kiiarct^,  or  cnviunk? 
AloB  I  not  all  the  bluoil  of  nil  tlie  HDnnrila. 

But  this  is  the  heraldry  of  poets,  not  of  the  world.     J*" 
fact,  the  oaly  way  for  a  poet  nowadays  to  emerge  & 
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the  Qbecudt}'  of  parerty  and  genius,  is  to  proBtitate  hi 
fQo,  turn  literary  pimp  to  some  boro ugh -m lingering  lord, 
oaavttSB  for  him  at  elections,  and  by  tliia  means  aepire 
to  the  Boma  imparUnce,  and  be  admitted  on  the  sa; 
respuctable  fuotiag  with  him  as  his  valet,  his  atewnrd,  or 
hh  pmctiaing  attoroey.  A  jew,  a  Btcick-jobber,  a  wu- 
contractor,  a  succesaful  monopDlist,  a  Nabob,  au  Indii 
Director,  or  on  African  slave-dealer,  are  all  very  respect- 
Bble  people  in  their  turn.  A  Member  of  Parliament  is 
not  only  reapectable.  but  honourable  ; — "  all  honourable 
men !"  Yet  this  circninstance,  which  implies  Bueb 
world  of  respect,  really  means  nothing.  To  say  of  an; 
one  that  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  is  to  sity,  at  the 
same  time,  that  be  is  not  at  all  distinguished  as  such. 
Nobody  over  thought  of  telling  you  that  Mr.  Foi  or 
Mr.  Pitt  were  Members  of  PftrliameaL  Snch  is  the 
constant  diSercnce  between  names  and  tilings  ! 

The  most  mischievoua  and  ofiensiTe  nse  of  tbis  wo. 
has  boon  in  puliticB.  By  respectable  people  (in  tho 
faahionablo  cant  of  the  day)  ore  meant  those  who  have  nol 
a  particle  uf  regard  for  any  one  but  themsolvea,  who  have 
feathered  their  own  nosts,  and  only  want  to  lie  auug  aod 
worm  in  them.  They  have  been  set  up  and  appealed  to 
as  the  only  friends  of  their  country  and  the  Constitution, 
while  iu  truth  they  were  friends  to  nothing  bat  their  awa 
interest.  With  Iheni  all  is  well,  if  they  are  well  off. 
They  are  I'aised  by  their  luoky  stors  above  tho  reach  of 
the  distresses  of  the  oommunity,  and  are  cut  off  by  thiMt 
Rituation  and  sentiments  from  auy  sympatliy  with  thd 
kind.  Thoy  would  see  their  country  ruined  before  thi 
would  part  with  tho  least  of  thoir  euperfluitios.  Pampond 
in  Iniury  and  their  own  selfish  comforts,  thoy  are  proof 
Against  tho  calls  of  patriotism  and  the  cries  of  humauity, 
They  would  not  get  a  scratch  with  a  pin  to  save 
nniverae.  They  ore  more  affected  by  the  overturning 
a  plate  of  turtle-aonp  than  by  the  starving  of  a  whol 
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ccDnty.  Tifl  most  deBpentte  charnctera,  picked  from  the 
most  nGCESsitouB  and  dopmved  classoa,  are  not  worue 
judges  of  politics  than  your  true,  stamicb,  thorough -paced 
"  lives  and  fortunes  men,"  who  liave  what  is  Grilled  a  ttaJce 
in  the  coantry,  und  sue  everything  through  the  medium 
of  their  cowardly  «nd  nnprinclpleil  hopes  and  fears. — 
London  is,  perhaps,  thet  only  place  in  which  tbo  standuiU 
of  respectability  at  all  varies  from  the  stiindard  of  money. 
There  things  go  as  mneh  hy  appearance  as  by  weight; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  bo  a  respectable  mim  nho  cutB  a 
certain  figure  in  company  1^  hoing  dressed  in  tlio  fashion, 
and  venting  a  number  of  commonplace  things  with 
tolerable  grace  and  fluency.  If  &  persun  there  brings  a 
certain  share  of  information  and  good  nianuers  intu  iiiised 
society,  it  is  nut  asked,  when  ho  leaves  it,  whether  lie  ia 
rich.  OF  not.  Lords  and  fiddlers,  authors  and  cumiuon 
oooncilmen,  editors  of  newspapers  and  ])ai'liamentary 
speakers  meet  together,  and  the  difTcrence  is  not  so  much 
marked  as  one  wonld  suppose.  To  bo  an.  Ed'mhur'jh 
Seeieioer  ia,  I  suspect,  the  highest  rank  in  modern  literary  ^^^ 

I  society.  ^^H 

F         Oil  fJie  Jealousy  and  lite  Spleen  of  Party.  ^^^ 

Mnrry,  this  ia  micbing-iaulleco  ;  it  means  miscliiuf. — Hamlet.  ^^^ 

I  WAS  sorry  to  find  the  other  day,  on  coming  to  Verey, 
and  looking  into  some  English  books  at  a  library  there, 
that  Mr.  Moore  hod  taken  an  opportunity,  in  his  Rhymes 
on  the  Boad,  of  abusing  Madame  Warena,  Bonsseau,  and 
men  of  genius  in  generol.  It's  an  SI  bird,  as  the  proverb 
eays.  This  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  to  bo  pick-thank 
work,  aa  needless  as  it  is  illtimed,  and,  considering  from 
whom  it  comes,  particularly  unpleasant.  In  conclnsion, 
ho  thanks  God  with  the  Levite,  that  "  Le  b  not  one 
if  those,"  and  would  rather  be  anything,  a  worm,  the 
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meaneat  thing  thiit  cnwls,  than  Dumbered  among  thoea 
ivlio  givo  light  aud  law  to  the  world  by  nti  escoss  of  fancy 
aud  intelleut."  Pcihaps  Pufitcrity  may  take  hiin  at  htfl 
word,  and  no  more  trace  bo  found  of  his  Rkyraei  npcm 
the  onmkrd  tide  of  time  than  of 


the  snow-foll  lii  tlie  river, 

A  moment  nkile,  tli>^n  nudta  fur  ever  I 


I 


It  might  bo  some  incrtaising  tonsdijiisness  of  the  frail 
tenure  by  which  he  huhls  his  rank  among  the  great  heirs 
of  Fame,  that  urged  our  Bnid  tu  pawn  his  reversion  of 
immortality  for  an  indiilgeut  smile  of  pati'iciniD  approba  J 
tion,  as  he  raided  his  puny  arm  against  "  the  mighty  dead,^H 
to  lower  by  a  flomiah  of  bie  pen  the  aristocracy  <rf  letters  ■ 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  ariatOKraey  of  rank — two  ideas 
tlint  keep  up  a  porjiotual  «ee-«aiD  in  Mr.  Mooro'e  mind  lUra 
buckets  in  a  well,  and  to  which  he  is  always  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  aceurding  as  he  is  likely  to  be  hoisted  np, 
or  in  danger  of  being  let  down  nitb  either  of  them.  The 
mode  in  whieh  our  author  proposes  to  correct  the  ostrava- 
gmice  of  public  opinion,  and  qualify  the  interest  token  id 
snch  persons  as  Kousseau  aud  Madame  de  Warena,  is 
singular  euough,  and  savours  of  the  late  unlucky  bias  of 
his  mind: — it  is  by  referring  us  to  what  the  well-bred 
people  in  the  neighbom'hood  thought  of  Eonaseau  and  his 
pretensions  a  hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts.  "  So^ 
»}mU  llieir  atdidpalion  prevent  ow  discovery  T 

And  Jonbllesa  'moug  the  grove  Rn*i  good 
Anil  gBiitIo  of  tlieir  iioiyLbouiliood, 
I/itnoimt  at  alt,  tliuy  wi're  iiiit  knairn 
Aa  afrftngo,  low  piople,  low  and  bod, 
Hadiime  lierself  to  footmen  prDiii>, 
And  her  jouug  ptiuper^  all  but  mad. 


»  "  Out  on  llio  Ptoft— I'd  mlbcr  be 

Ono  of  thoae  liindH  tljut  ronnd  me  tn^A^ 
With  jiut  euoDgh  oFaenau  to  Boo 
TL*  Doonday  aoa  llut'a  uW  my  ln'Od, 
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Tliis  is  uns  way  of  Teversing  tlie  judgment  of  poateritj, 
and  setting  aside  the  ex-post  facto  evidence  of  taste  end 
geuiiiB.  So,  after  "  bII  tbnt*6  coma  and  gone  yet," — aftei 
the  ouxiouB  doubte  and  misgiviugs  of  his  mind  as  to  lii» 
own  dciBtiny— after  all  tlie  pains  he  took  to  form  liimself 
in  solitado  and  ubscurity — -after  the  slow  dawn  of  liis 
faculticB,  and  their  final  eiploeion,  that  like  an  erupliun 
of  another  Vesaviua,  dazzling  all  men  with  its  light,  and 
leaving  the  horning  lava  behind  it,  shook  pnhlic  opinion, 
and  overturned  a  kiugduni^ after  having  heen  "  the  gaze 
and  show  of  the  time  "^after  baTing  been  rtad  by  all 
classes,  criticised,  condemned,  adinii'ed  in  every  corner  of 
Europe^after  beqaeathing  a  name  that  at  the  end  of  half 
a  century  is  never  repeated  but  with  emotion  as  another 
name  for  genius  and  misfortune— after  having  given  ua  an 
intexeat  in  Lis  feelings  as  in  our  own,  and  drawn  the  veil 
of  lofty  imagination  or  of  pensive  regret  over  all  that 
relates  to  hiii  own  being,  so  that  we  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
places  where  he  lived,  and  rticall  the  names  he  loved  with 
tender  affection  (worshipping  at  the  shrines  where  his  fires 
were  first  kindled,  and  where  the  purple  light  of  love  still 
lingers — "  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace  T'}— after  all 
this,  and  more,  inetead  of  taking  the  opinion  which  one 
half  of  the  world  have  formed  of  Eousaean  with  eager 
emulation,  and  the  other  have  been  forced  to  admit  in 
spite  of  themseives,  we  are  to  be  sent  back  by  Mr.  Moore's 
eaves-dropping  Muse  to  what  the  people  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  thought  of  him  (i/ever  they  thought  of  him  at  all) 
before  he  had  shown  ariy  one  proof  of  what  he  was,  as  the 
fairer  test  of  truth  and  candour,  and  as  coming  nearer  to  the 


Thiin  thus  with  bigh-bnilt  gonioa  cura'd, 

Tlmt  hiiUi  110  hrnrt  Tor  its  fouudaliaQ, 
Be  nil  nt  aac?e  Clint's  brighleat — Worst — 

BubUmest — ioi,'niit.'Bt  in  crt-fiti  m." 

Shi/met  m  tha  SoaH, 


h 
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■tandai-d  of  grentneeB,  tbftt  is,  of  tomeihing  asked  to  dive  tmt^M 

■xirtiug  in  &e  author's  own  mind.  ^M 

'XliiB,  tliu  it)  the  aoUitdest  cat  ot  til.  ^M 

Ur.  Moore  takea  the  inference  wliici  he  chooses  to  attributs^ 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry  (.'oneeming  "  the  pauper  lad," 
nHiiiely,  that  "  ho  was  mad "  becauBe  ho  was  poor,  and^l 
flings  it  to  the  passongore  out  of  a  IcmdiLU  and  four  aa  thsfl 
true  vereiou  uf  his  character  by  the  foEhionable  and  local 
authorities  of  the  time.  He  seed  not  hare  gone  out  of 
)iis  way  to  Charmettee  merely  to  drag  the  reputations  of 
•lean  Jacques  and  his  mistress  after  him,  chained  to  the 
car  of  Bi'iEtocraey,  as  "people  low  and  bad,"  on  the 
strength  of  his  enervated  sympathy  with  the  genteel 
cuDJectures  of  the  day  as  to  what  and  who  they  were — we 
have  better  and  more  authentic  evidence.  Whut  would  lio 
say  if  this  method  of  neutraliBing  the  voice  of  the  poblio 
were  applied  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend  Mr.  Chantry ; 
wo  wore  to  deny  that  the  one  ever  rode  in  an  open  carriage 
lete-a-tele  with  a  lord,  because  his  father  stood  behind  a 
oonntor,  or  were  to  ask  the  Bculptor'a  customers  when  he 
drove  a  milk-cart  what  wo  ore  to  thick  of  lua  bust  of 
Sir  Walter  y  II  v>iU  neper  do.  It  ie  the  pofiiliar  hai'dship 
lA  genius  not  to  be  reccigniaod  with  the  first  breath  it 
diuwB—often  not  to  be  admitted  evun  duiiug  its  lifotime 
— to  make  its  way  slow  and  late,  through  good  repoii.  and 
evil  report,  "  through  clouds  of  detraction,  of  Mivy  and 
Hns" — to  have  to  contend  with  the  injustioe  of  fortune, 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 

\  Baah  jndgmenta  and  the  tnecra  of  HslGBb  men — 

to  ho  shamed  by  personal  defects,  to  pine  in  obscurity,  to 
bo  the  butt  of  pride,  the  jest  of  fools,  the  bye-word  of 
iguorance  and  malice — to  carry  on  a  ceaselees  warfare 
between  the  eonscioueacBS  of  inward  worth  and  the 
bI'  '  '  '■'lid  neglect  of  others,  and  to  hope  only  for  its 
he  grave  and  in  the  undying  voice  of  Fame : — • 


I 


i 
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Kud  whoa,  ae  in  the  preeeot  ioetance,  that  ond  hoB  been 
miuTGlliiiislj  attained  and  a  fioaT  BcoteDce  has  been  passed, 
would  any  one  but  Mr.  Moore  wieb  to  slirink  from  it,  to 
revive  the  injostice  of  fortune  and  tbo  world,  and  to  abida 
by  the  idle  conjectures  of  a  faabiouable  coterie  empanueUed 
on  tbo  Bpot,  who  would  come  to  the  eame  sliullow  con- 
olu^oa  nbethcr  tbe  iudividuul  in  queetiou  wore  au  idiot 
ur  a  god  ?  Tbere  is  a  degree  of  gratuitous  impertiuence 
and  frivolouB  servility  in  all  this  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  or  forgiven. 

There  is  Bomething  more  particularly  ofibuBive  in  ^ 
cant  about  "  people  low  and  bad  "  applied  to  the  intimacy 
between  Hoasecaii  oud  Madame  Warcns,  inasmuch  as  the 
volume  contoiniag  this  nice  strain  of  morality  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  at  that  very  time  living  on  tbe 
very  same  sentimental  terms  with  an  Italian  lady  of  rank, 
and  whose  Memoirg  Mr.  Moore  has.  since  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  suppress,  out  of  regard  to  his  Loidsbip'g 
character  and  to  that  of  his  friends,  moat  of  whom  were 
not  "  low  people."  Is  it  quality,  not  charily,  that  with 
Mr,  Moore  covers  all  sorts  of  slips? 

But  'lis  Ihc  fhll  di^gmdcB  her  to  a  whore ; 

Let  GreiitncHS  own  hor,  aod  abu'a  tuean  no  more  ! 

What  also  makes  the  dead~set  at  the  heroine  of  the 
Confeetions  aeem  the  harder  measure,  is,  that  it  is  pr»- 
oeded  by  on  effusion  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  devotional 
style  of  Madame  Guyon,  half  amatory,  half  pious,  but  bo 
tender  and  rapturous  that  it  dissolves  Gonova's  marble 
in  tears,  and  heaves  a  sigh  from  Guide's  canvas.  The 
melting  pathos  that  trickles  down  one  page  is  frozen  Dp 
into  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  bangs  like  an  icicle 
upon  the  next.  Here  Thomas  Little  smiles  and  weeps 
in  ecstocy;  there  Thomas  Brown  (not  "the  younger," 
but  the  elder  surely)'  frowns  disapprobation,  and  inedi- 

'  Moore's  uonw  de  j'lanif.  Under  tho  former  npp*«r(.'d  Lhe  arly 
eiliti'iog  of  his  Poems,  end  under  tbe  latler,  tlie  Ttcofeimy  Potl-Bag. 
—Ed. 
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Utee  dislike.  WI17,  it  majr  bo  asked,  does  Mr.  Mo 
inBoct-Muse  always  hover  round  this  alluring  eobject, 
'  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom"— now  basting  in 
tho  warmlh,  nuw  writhing  with  the  siiiBrt — now  licking 
his  lips  at  it,  now  making  wry  faces— -but  always  fidget- 
ing and  fluttering  about  tho  same  gandj,  luecious  topic, 
either  in  flimsy  rnpturea  or  tnmipery  horrors?  I  hate, 
for  my  own  part,  this  alternBtion  of  meretricioas  rhap- 
sodies and  methodistical  cant,  though  tho  one  generally 
ends  in  tho  other.  One  would  imagine  that  the  Author  of 
Bliymes  on  the  Road,  had  lived  too  much  in  the  world, 
find  understood  the  tone  of  good  society  too  well  to  link 
tho  phmsos  "people  low  and  bad^'  together  as  synonyraous. 
But  the  croaeing  the  Alps  ban,  1  believe,  given  some  of 
oar  fiishionables  a  shivuring-tit  of  ntotnlity.  as  the  sight 
of  Mont  Blanc  convinced  our  author  of  the  Being  of 
n  God' — they  are  seized  ivith  an  amiable  horror  and 
remorse  for  the  vices  of  others  (of  oourso  so  much  worse 
thnQ  their  own),  so  that  sevotal  of  onr  hlue-etoch'ngs  have 
got  tho  Mae  devih,  luid  Mr,  Moore,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
chimes  in  with  the  cue  tha.t  is  given  him.  The  panic, 
however,  is  not  universal.  He  must  hiive  heard  of  the 
romping,  tho  languishing,  the  masquerading,  the  in- 
triguing, and  the  Platonic  attachments  of  English  ladies 
of  tho  highest  quality  and  Italian  Opero- singers.  He 
must  know  what  Italian  manners  are — ^whnt  they  wore 
a  hundred  years  ago,  at  Florence  or  at  Turin,'  better  than 
J  can  tell  him,     Not  a  word  does  he  hint  on  tho  subject. 

'  Tho  pott  himself,  etaniiinff  Bt  Ibn  butt/nri  of  ft.  however  ilimir.n- 
ITve  in  npijenrance,  was  a  niudii  Sfa'tr  prwjf  of  hU  own  ori:iiToent 
tliKn  a  hu^e,  HbnpE^ldsa  lump  ofi'^f^.  Dut  tliR  Tmmoiii^ity,  the  dolttU'ie, 
Ihfl  batTonne-B,  the  iiniiiovBljIeiicsa  if  the  ranasos,  «i  diff.  rent  frntn 
the  whirl,  tho  tinacl.  the  liuzi  nnd  thu  pphi-mrrul  >intarr>  nf  tiio 
nlijei'tB  whii^b  occupy  and  ditslpatit  his  nnlinnij  Bttt-nlion,  gat« 
Mr.  Itlooro  a  tarn  for  roBectiun.  uml  brought  heforH  liim  Che  ahctniet 
idefl  of  infinity  anil  of  tlie  Cniuo  of  n.11  thiii^a. 

'  Miiiamo   Wsrens  rtsidcd  fi-r  some  time  at  Turin,   bikI  win 
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No  :  the  elevation  and  Bplendour  of  tbo  examples  doEzle 
him ;  the  extent  of  tho  evil  ovoqiowerB  him ;  and  he 
chooses  to  make  Madame  Warens  the  acapeguat  of  hia 
littla  budget  of  quoruIouB  cafiuiEtry,  as  if  her  errors  and 
irregularities  were  to  be  set  down  to  tbo  account  of  tho 
geniua  of  RouisSeau  and  of  modern  pliilosopby,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  tbe  eiample  of  tbo  privileged  class  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  of  the  licentiousneea  of  the  age 
and  countrj  in  which  she  lived.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  hundeome,  woll-brcd,  faeciniLting,  condescending 
demirep  of  that  daj ,  liho  anj  of  the  author's  fashionable 
acquaintances  in  the  present,  but  the  eloquence  of  her 
youthful  prolegS  has  embalmed  her  memory,  and  thrown 
the  illnsion  of  fancied  perfections  and  of  hallowed  regrets 
over  her  frailties  ;  and  it  is  this  that  Mr.  Moore  cannot 
excuse,  and  that  draws  down  upon  her  bis  pointed  hos- 
tilitj  of  attack,  and  rouses  all  tbe  venom  of  his  moral 
indignation.  Why  does  be  uut,  in  like  manner,  pick  a 
quarrel  with  that  celebrated  monument  in  the  Pere  la 
Cliaim,  brought  there 

From  Patacleto'B  white  walls  and  bUtct  spiinga  ; 

or  why  does  he  not  leavo  a  lampoon,  instead  of  an  elegy, 
on  Laura's  tomh  ?  The  reason  is,  he  rfore  not.  The 
cant  of  morality  is  not  here  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
opposing  current  of  the  cant  of  soctiment,  to  which  he 
by  turns  commits  the  success  of  his  votive  rhymes. 

Not  content  with  stripping  off  the  false  colours  from 
the  frail  fair  (one  of  whose  crimes  it  is  not  to  have  been 
young)  tbe  poet  makes  a  "  swan-like  end,"  aud  falls  fuiil 
of  men  of  genius,  fancy,  and  sentiment  iu  general,  as 
impostors  and  mountebauks,  who  feel  the  Icaat  themselves 
of  what  they  describe  and  make  others  feci.  I  beg  leave 
to  enter  my  flat  and  peremptory  protest  against  this  view 
of  the  matter,  as  an  impossibility.  I  am  not  absolutely 
blind  to  the  weak  sides  of  authors,  poets,  and  pLilosophera 
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{for  "'tis  my  vice  to  Bpj  into  abuses "),  bat  tLat  tbe;  sra 

not  generally  in  eurnost  in  whut  tliej  write,  tliut  the;  an 
not  tlie  dnjies  uf  tlieir  own  imaginatioQS  and  foelingg, 
beforo  tboy  turn  the  heads  of  the  world  at  large,  ie  wlut 
I  muet  otterly  deny.  So  far  from  the  likelihood  of  any 
aiiuli  antipathy  between  their  Etoutimcuta  and  their  pro- 
fe«8iona,  from  their  b<!ing  recreants  to  tmth  and  nature, 
quite  cnlloua  and  insensible  to  what  they  make  sneh  n 
runt  about,  it  in  pretty  certam  that  wbatover  they  moke 
others  fuel  in  any  miLvked  degree,  tbey  mnst  themBelves 
feel  firnt;  and  fnrtlier,  tbey  must  have  this  feeling  all 
their  li?es.  It  is  not  a  fiLehLoo  got  up  and  put  on  for  the 
(■ueasion ;  it  is  the  very  conditieu  and  gronnJwork  uf 
their  being.  Wlmt  the  reader  is  and  feels  at  the  instant, 
(Aii(  the  author  is  iind  feuls  at  all  other  times.  It  is 
ntumped  upon  him  at  his  birth  ;  it  only  quits  hint  when 
ho  dies.  His  existence  is  Intel lectnal,  ideal:  it  is  Lord  t» 
nay  he  takex  no  interettt  in  what  he  is.  His  passion  is 
beauty  \  his  puraiiit  is  trutb.  On  whomsoever  elee  these 
limy  tiit  light,  to  whomovoT  else  tliey  may  appear  indif- 
ferent, whoever  else  may  play  at  faat-imd -loose  u-itlx  tbem, 
may  Iniigh  at  or  despise  them,  niay  tiiku  them  np  ur  lay 
thetn  down  aa  it  suits  their  convenience  or  pleasure,  it  is 
not  so  with  him  He  cannot  shake  tliom  oiT,  or  play  the 
hypocrite  or  renogailo,  if  he  would.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
ehaugu  hia  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  siMtsi*"  They  are 
liocoiiie  a  habit,  a  second  nature  to  him.  ITe  is  totwt  in 
itiis:  he  boa  no  other  alternative  or  resource,  and  cannot 
do  without  them.  The  man  of  fashion  may  resolve  to 
study  aa  a  condescension,  the  man  of  bnsiness  as  h  re- 
laxation, the  iiller  to  oinploy  his  time.  But  the  poet  ia 
"  married  to  imninrtul  verse,"  the  philosopher  to  lasting 
truth.  Whatever  the  reader  thinks  line  in  books  (and 
Sir.  Moore  oeknowh^gos  that  tine  and  rai'e  thingn  ore  to 
'■e  found  there)  nssurtdly  oiisted  bi'fire  in  the  living 
■une  of  the  author's  brain  :  that  Hhifh  ia  a  passing  and 
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eoHTial  impressioa  in  the  one  case,  a  floatiiig  image,  an 
emp^  souqJ,  is  in  the  other  bji  heirloom  ut  the  mind, 
the  very  form  into  which  it  is  warped  and  monlded,  a  deep 
and  inward  harmony  that  flows  on  for  ever,  aa  the  epringa 
of  memory  and  imagination  nnlock  their  secret  etoreB. 
"  Thoughts  that  glow,  and  words  that  bom"  are  his  daily 
sustenance.  He  leads  a  spiritual  life,  and  walks  with 
Qod.  The  personal  is,  as  mnch  as  may  be,  lost  in  the 
OQiverBal.  He  is  Nature's  high-priest,  and  his  mind  is 
a  temple  where  she  treasures  up  her  fairest  and  luftiest 
forms.  Tliese  he  broods  river,  till  he  becDines  enamoured 
of  them,  inspired  by  them,  and  cummunicates  aomo  portion 
of  his  ethereal  fires  to  others.  Far  these  he  has  given 
np  Gverything,  wealth,  pleasure,  ease,  health ;  and  yet 
we  are  to  be  told  he  takes  no  interest  in  them,  docs  not 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  usee,  or  feel  the 
force  of  the  idoaa  he  imprints  upon  the  brain  of  others. 
Let  us  give  the  Deail  hia  doe.  An  author,  I  grant,  may  be 
deficient  in  dress  or  odJrees,  may  neglcet  hie  person  and 
his  fortnne — 

But  hia  Boul  id  Giir, 
Bright  aa  the  cbildien  of  jou  aiuro  sheen : 

he  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies  elHowbero,  but  ha  is 
himself  in  his  hooks :  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  hut  that  he  is  not  at  honio  and  encliiintod  with 
that  fairy-world  which  hangs  upon  his  pen,  tlint  lie  duos 
not  reign  and  revel  in  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
or  tread  witli  awe  and  delight  the  stately  domes  and 
empyrean  palaces  of  eternal  truti),  tlie  jiortuls  of  iihicli  ho 
<  pens  to  us,  is  what  I  cannut  take  Mr.  .Moore's  word  for. 
Ho  does  nut  "give  na  reasiin  with  bis  rljymo."  An 
iiuthor's  appearance  or  his  actions  may  not  square  with 
Ilia  theories  or  descriptions,  but  bis  mind  is  sifii  in  hxi 
nritingR,  as  his  iaca  is  in  the  glass.  All  the  faults  of  the 
literary  character,  in  short,  ariso  out  of  Ibe  prednniiiianoo 
of   the  professional  mania   of  eucb   persous,  and   theii 
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absorption  in  tboee  tdettl  etadies  nnd  pnrsuite,  theit  ef- 
fected regard  to  whicli  the  poet  tells  us  ie  a  mere  mockoif , 
iLud  a  barefaced  insult  to  people  of  plain,  etraigbtforward, 
practical  sense  and  nnadomed  pretensiouB,  like  himself. 
Once  more,  I  cnnnot  believe  it.  I  think  tfaat  Milton  diil 
not  dictate  ParadUe  LoH  \>j  rote  (ae  a  mouthing  player 
rejicata  his  part),  that  Shakespeare  worked  himeclf  up  with 
a  certain  warmth  to  express  the  passion  in  Othello,  that 
Sterne  had  some  affection  for  My  Uncle  Toby,  Boosseau 
a  hankering  after  his  dear  Gharmettee,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  really  forgot  his  dinner  in  his  fondness  fur 
fluxions,  and  that  Mr.  Locke  prosed  in  sober  eadness 
about  the  malleability  of  gold.  Further,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Moore  himBclf  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
theory— that  he  has  infinite  satisfaction  in  those  tinkling 
rhymes  and  those  glittering  conceits  with  which  the 
world  are  so  token,  and  that  he  bad  very  much  tbe  same 
Bcnse  of  mawkish  scntimoiit  and  flimsy  reasoning  in  in- 
diting the  stanzas  in  question  that  many  of  his  admirers 
must  have  eiporienced  in  reading  them!  In  turning  to 
the  Castle  of  Indolence  for  tbe  lines  quoted  a  little  way 
back,  I  chanced  to  light  upon  another  passage  «bicb  I 
concot  help  transcribing  r 

I  care  not,  Fortiine,  what  yon  nici  deny : 

You  caiinut  rob  mo  ot  f rBu  Nutura's  grace ; 

You  cannot  ahnt  tbe  windows  of  the  aky, 

Tbrougb  wliirh  Auroni  shows  ber  hrigbtening  Tace ; 

Yon  cujinot  bar  my  cotiotunt  feet  In  trace 

The  wnmle  and  Liwna  by  living  strenm  at  eve : 

Let  hcaltli  my  nervts  and  Qnci  fibres  brace. 

And  1  their  biya  to  tbe  gtimt  cbildreQ  leave  : 

Of  fancy,  reutton,  vi/tuo  Duughi  can  nio  l>ePsaTC. 

Were  the  Bentiraonta  hero  bo  beautifully  expressed  mere 
affectation  in  ThomBon  ;  or  are  we  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
as  a  writer  imparts  to  ns  a  sensation  of  disinterestfid 
delight,  he  biinself  has  none  of  the  feeling  he  excites  in 
JIB?    This  is  one  way  of  showing  our  gratitude,  and  being 
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even  with  liiin.     But  perhaps  Thomson's  works  may  not 
come  imdcr   the   istentioii   of  Mr.  Moore's   strictnres,  as 
they    were   never   (like    Eonssean's)    esclnded   from   the 
I      libraries  of  English  Nohlemen ! 

I  Boobs,  drcuma  eie  cacb  a  worlJ,  and  books,  we  know, 

^^H^  Are  a  subatAnlial  worlds  botb  puro  and  good  ; 

^^V  Bound  nliich.  witli  leadrila  etrong  db  fleiJi  and  blood, 

^^•^  Our  paatime  and  onr  happiueaa  may  gtow. 

liet  mo  then  conjure  the  gentla  reader,  who  has  ever  felt 
an  attachment  to  hooks,  not  hastilj  to  divorce  them  bom 
their  authors.  Whatever  lovo  or  reverence  may  be  due 
to  the  one,  is  equally  owing  to  the  other.  The  volume 
we  prize  may  be  little,  old,  ahabbily  bound,  aa  imperfect 
oopy,  does  not  Btep  down  from  the  shelf  to  givo  ub  a 
graceful  welcome,  nor  can  it  extend  a  hand  to  serve  ns  in 
extremity,  and  so  far  may  he  like  tho  aatbor  :  but  what- 
ever there  is  of  truth  or  good  or  of  proud  consolation  or 
of  cbeering  hope  in  the  one,  all  thin  existed  in  a  grooter 
degree  in  the  imagination  and  the  heart  and  broin  of  the 
other.  To  cberish  the  work  and  damn  the  author  is  as  if 
the  traveller  who  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  running  Btream, 
Bhonld  revilo  the  spring-head  from  which  it  gushes.  1 
do  not  speak  of  tho  degree  of  passion  felt  by  Rousseau 
towards  Madame  Wareus,  nor  of  his  treatment  of  her, 
nor  hers  of  him:  but  that  he  thought  of  her  for  years 
with  the  tcnderest  yearnings  of  afibctioii  and  regret,  and 
felt  towards  her  all  that  he  bos  mode  his  readers  foci, 
thie  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.'     So  far,  then,  he  is  no 

I  '  What  tlie  nature  of  hU  atlBchmeot  was  is  probably  beat  ex- 

plained ly  his  cry,  "Ah!  voila  de  la  perveniJie  1"  with  which  all 
Europe  baa  rung ;  or  hy  tha  befjiuning  of  tho  Inst  of  tho  liererin 
of  a  Soliiari/  Walker,  ■'  Aujouhd  Lui  jnur  de  Kqufs  flruries,  il  y  a 
pneciMrocnt  oinquiinto  ane  da  mn  prttnicii!  conniiisaftDPe  nreo 
HadUDie  do  WarenB."  Bnt  it  U  very  puesible  our  lively  Aiinereon 
does  uot  nnderstand  tlieee  long-winded  retro8pect«;  and  ugreeg 
with  hia  fritnd  Lord  Byron,  who  [iroresseJ  never  to  fistl  anytUiug 
aenoDsly  for  more  than  a  da;  I 
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impoator  or  juggler.     Still  Icbb  ooold  be  bavo  given  a  now 

and  poraonal  character  to  the  literaturo  of  Europe,  and 
changed  tho  tone  of  sentiment  and  the  faoe  af  euciety, 
if  be  hail  not  felt  the  Btrongoet  interest  in  persons 
and  things,  or  had  been  the  beartleBS  pretender  bo  ib 
Bomcttuiea  held  out  to  ub. 

The  tune  of  politics  and  of  public  opinion  bos  tinder- 
gene  a  considerable  and  corioua  change,  even  in  the  fe<v 
abort  joars  1  can  remember.  In  my  time,  that  ia.  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  the  love  of  liberty  (at  least  by  all  those 
whom  I  came  near)  was  regarded  aa  the  dictate  of  comruuD 
Bense  and  common  bonosty.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
depth  or  learning,  but  on  instinctive  feeling,  prompted  by 
a  certain  generous  warmth  of  blood  in  every  one  worthy 
the  name  of  Briton.  A  man  would  as  soon  avow  bimseU 
to  be  a  pimp  or  a  pickpocket  as  a  tool  or  a  pander  to 
oorreption.  This  was  the  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
the  national  feeling.  PBtriotism  waa  not  at  variance  with 
philanthropy.  To  take  oji  interest  in  hiuhanity,  it  was 
only  thought  necessary  to  have  the  form  of  a  man :  to 
espoufio  its  canse,  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  be  able  to 
articulate  the  name.  It  was  not  inquired  what  coat  a  man 
wore,  where  he  was  bom  or  bred,  what  was  his  party  or 
bis  pTofeBsien,  to  qualify  him  to  vote  on  this  broad  and 
vital  question ; — to  take  his  shaio  in  advancing  it,  whs  the 
undisputed  birthright  of  every  &ee  man.  No  one  waa 
too  high  or  too  lew,  no  one  was  too  wise  or  too  simple  to 
join  in  the  common  cause.  It  would  have  been  construed 
into  lukewarmnosa  and  cowardice  not  to  bavo  done  so. 
The  voice  as  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  hod  gone 
forth — "Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men!" 
The  dawn  of  a  new  era  woe  at  hand.  Might  wiw  no 
longer  to  lord  it  over  right,  opininu  to  maruh  hand  in 
hand  with  falsehood.  Tbo  heart  swelled  at  the  montion 
of  a  public  OS  of  a  private  wrong  —  the  bruin  teemed  with 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     History,  philosophy, 
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all  well-intentioned  utd  weU-infarmcd  men  agreed  in  the 
same  conclusion.  If  a  good  nas  tu  be  done,  let  it — if  a 
truth  was  to  be  toM,  lut  it !  Tbere  could  be  no  honti  in 
that :  it  was  only  necessary  to  ilii^tingiiish  right  fiom 
wrong,  truth  &om  lies,  to  know  to  which  we  shirnld  give 
the  preference.  A  rose  was  then  douhlj  Eweet,  the  nutca 
of  a  thrush  went  to  the  heart,  there  was  "  a  witchery 
in  the  soft  blue  fikj,''  because  wo  could  feel  and  enjoy 
such  things  by  the  privilege  of  our  common  nature,  "  nut 
by  tiie  Bufferance  of  supernal  power,"  and  because  the 
comnion  feelings  of  our  nature  were  not  trarajiied  upon 
and  sacritieed  in  scorn  to  show  and  eKtemol  mnguificence. 
Humauity  was  no  longer  to  lie  crushed  like  a  norm,  as  it 
had  hitherto  been — power  was  to  he  fitrnck  at,  wherever 
it  reared  its  serpent  crest.  It  had  already  roamed  tw) 
long  uucheuked.  Kings  and  priests  had  played  the  game 
of  violence  and  fraud  for  thousands  of  years  into  eocli 
other's  hands,  on  pretences  that  were  now  seen  thi'uugh, 
and  were  no  farther  feasible.  The  despot's  crown  ap- 
peared tarnished  and  blood-stained  :  the  euwl  of  euptratl- 
tion  fell  off.  that  had  been  so  often  made  a  cloak  for  tyranny. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ju»  Divinnm  "  squeaked  and  gibbered 
in  our  streets,"  ashamed  to  show  its  head :  Uoly  Oil 
had  lost  its  cfScacy,  and  was  laughed  at  as  an  exploded 
mummery.  Mr.  Locke  had  long  ago  (in  his  Treatise  of 
Govenimeat,  writtea  at  the  ospresH  desire  of  King  WiUiaai) 
settled  the  qucstiun  as  it  afl'octed  our  own  Kevolution 
(and  naturally  every  other)  in  favour  of  liberal  principles 
OS  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  identified  with  tlie 
existing  succession.  Blaekstone  and  Do  Lolmo  (the  loudest 
pon^yrifits  of  the  Knglish  Constitution)  founded  their 
praise  on  the  greater  alloy  of  Liberty  iniptiod  in  it, 
Tyranny  waa  on  the  wane,  at  least  in  theory :  jmblia 
opinion  might  be  said  to  rest  en  au  inclined  plane,  tending 
more  and  more  from  tlie  heights  of  arbitrary  power  and 
individual  pretension  to  the  left:!  of  public  guod ;    and  iw 
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man  of  common  Bcnse  or  re«>]jng  wuuld  hvie  had  the  iaot 
to  object  aa  a  bftr  to  the  march  of  tmtb  uid  freedom— 

The  tight  •lirins  of  Kiuga  (o  gaTem  wrong ! 
No  one  had  then  dared  to  answer  the  claim  of  a  ichole 
nation  to  the  choice  of  a  fiee  govenunent  with  tbe  iin- 
puJcut  Unnt,  "Toor  King  is  at  hand!"  3Ir,  Burke  bad  in 
vnin  enng  his  requiem  over  the  "  age  of  chivalry :"  Mr. 
Pitt  monthod  out  his  epeechee  on  the  existence  of  Bociol 
order  to  no  porpoao :  Mr.  Halthns  hud  not  cnt  up  Liberty 
by  tbe  roots  by  passing  "  tbe  grinding  law  of  neceaaity* 
over  it,  and  entailing  rioe  and  misery  on  all  futurt 
gcnerationB  as  their  happiest  lot :  Mr.  Bicardo  had  not 
pared  down  the  schonics  of  vieionary  projectors  and  idle 
tnlkera  into  tbe  form  of  Itent :  Mr.  Sonthey  had  not 
BurmoDntcd  bis  cap  of  Liberty  with  the  laurel  wreath: 
nor  Mr.  Wordsworth  pv(*Liiined  Carnage  oa  '■  God's 
Daughter  ;"  nor  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  patch  up  a  rotten  cauEC, 
written  the  Friend.  Everything  haiJ  not  then  boen  done 
(or  had,  "  like  n  devilish  engine,  hack  recoiled  upon 
itself")  to  stop  the  progress  of  tnith,  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  humanity,  to  break  in  pieces  and  defeat  opinion  by 
sophistry,  calumny,  intimidation,  by  tamporing  with  the 
interests  of  the  proud  and  seUish,  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  Bcraples  of  tho  good, 
Bud  by  roEortiug  to  every  subterfuge  which  art  conld 
devise  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  of  power.  Freedom  then 
stood  erect,  crowned  with  orient  light,  "  with  looks  com- 
mercing with  the  skies ;" — since  then  she  has  fallen  by 
tbe  sword  and  by  slander,  whose  edge  is  sharper  than  tbe 
sword  ;  by  her  own  headlong  zeal  or  the  u-atchfiil  malioa 
of  her  foes,  and  throagb  thst  one  unrelentiDg  purpose  in 
tbe  liearts  of  Sovereigns  to  baffle,  degrade,  and  dcatroy 
tho  People,  whom  they  had  hitherto  considered  as  their 
property,  and  whom  they  uow  saw  (oh !  nnheard  of  pre- 
sumption) setting  up  a  claim  to  be  free.  This  claim  baa 
beoa  once  more  set  aside,  annulled,  overthrown,  trampled 
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npon  with  every  mark  of  insult  and  ignomiuj,  in  word  or 
deed;  and  the  conEcqucnce  hna  bct-n  that  all  thoee  vho 
had  Htuud  forward  to  advocate  it  have  boon  hurled  into 
the  BIT  with  it,  ecattered,  stiumcd.  and  have  never  jet 
recovered  from  their  conlusion  aad  dismaj.  The  shock 
was  great,  as  it  was  nnexpectcd ;  the  BDrpriee  extreme ; 
Liberty  became  a  sort  of  bye-word ;  and  euch  was  the 
violeuco  of  party-Bpirit  and  the  desire  to  retaliate  former 
iudignities,  that  all  thoso  who  bad  ever  been  attached  to 
the  fallen  caaee  seemed  to  have  Buffered  contamination 
and  to  labour  nuder  a  stigma.  The  Party  (both  of 
WhigH  aud  Eeformers)  were  left  completely  in  the  liirch  ( 
and  (what  may  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight)  instead 
of  wishing  to  strongthen  their  cause,  took  every  method 
to  thin  their  ranks  and  make  the  tenna  of  admission  to 
them  more  difficult.  In  proportion  as  they  wore  scouted 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  grew  more  captious, 
irritable,  and  jealous  of  each  other's  pretensions.  Tho 
goneral  obloquy  was  so  great  that  every  one  was  willing 
to  escape  from  it  in  tho  croivd,  or  to  euiTy  favour  with 
tho  victors  by  denouncing  the  eicesses  or  picking  holes  in 
the  conduct  of  his  neighboui's.  While  the  viiitims  of 
popular  prejudice  and  ministerial  persecution  were  eagerly 
Bought  for,  no  one  was  ready  to  own  that  he  was  one  of 
the  set.  nupopularity  "  doth  part  tho  flm  of  company," 
Each  claimed  an  esception  for  himself  or  party,  was  glad 
to  biivo  any  loop-hole  to  hide  biiusolf  from  this  "  tipen  and 
apparent  sbame,"  and  to  B}jift  tho  blame  from  his  own 
shoulders,  and  would  by  no  means  be  mixed  up  with 
Jacobins  and  Levellers — the  terms  with  which  tlieir 
triumphant  oppooenta  qaalified  indiscriminittcly  all  thoso 
who  differed  with  them  in  any  degrep,  Where  the  couso 
was  BO  disreputable,  the  company  fihonld  be  select.  As 
the  flood-gates  of  Billingsgato  abuso  and  courtly  malice 
were  lot  loose,  each  coterie  drew  itself  up  in  a  iiaiTowor 
do :  the  louder  and  mure  eweeiiing  was  the  storm  of 
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Tory  Bpito  without,  tbe  finer  wore  the  distuictionsi 

cioro  fusiiiliouu  the  precuutionB  iiacd  trithia.  ThoWli:gE, 
complutoly  ciiivcd  by  the  Tories,  threiv  all  the  odium  on 
the  Bcfurmure;  who  in  letarn  nith  ei^uiil  magnunimitf  ■ 
ventcil  their  etofk  of  sploen  and  vitiipirative  rage  on  tLe 
WhigB.  'I'he  commoa  cuuse  was  forgot  in  each  taaae 
miiety  for  his  own  safety  anil  churacter.  If  any  one, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  waJited  to  ward  off  the  hlowa  timt 
fell  in  showers,  or  to  retaliate  on  the  asaoilauts,  he  wa« 
Uuld  hiLck  or  tiuued  out  as  one  who  longed  to  bring  an  old 
house  about  their  oara.  One  ohjeut  woa  to  give  as  little 
offcuwi  as  [lossible  to  "the  powers  that  be"  — to  lie  by,  to 
trim,  to  shuffle,  to  wiiit  for  erenls,  to  be  severe  oa  our  own 
errors,  juat  to  the  merits  of  a  proBperous  adversary,  and 
not  to  throw  away  the  Bimbbard  oi-  make  roconciliatioo 
hij]ieIeBS.  Just  as  all  was  hushed  up,  and  tho  "  ohop' 
fallen"  WhigB  wore  about  to  bo  sent  for  to  Cuort,  ■  ^ 
great  cloutering  blow  from  an  incorrigible  Jacobin  mighbl 
epoil  nil,  Bud  put  off  the  least  chance  of  anything  being 
done  '■  for  the  good  of  tho  country,"  till  another  reign  or 
the  nest  century.  But  the  great  thing  was  to  tie  genlecl, 
anil  keep  out  tbe  rabble.  They  that  touch  pitch  are 
delilod.  "  No  coiinectiou  with  the  mob,"  was  labelled  an 
the  back  of  evei-y  friend  of  the  People.  Every  pitiful 
retainer  of  Opposition  took  care  to  disclaim  all  affinity 
wilh  sneb  follows  as  Hunt,  Carlilo,  or  CobbctL'  Aa  it 
wos  the  continual  drift  of  the  Ministerial  writers  to  con- 
found the  different  gradts  of  their  antagonists,  so  the  chief 
dread  of  the  Minority  was  to  be  confonnded  with  the 
populace,the  Caiiaille,&c.  Thoy  would  be  thought  neither' 
with  the  Qovemment  nor  of  the  People,  They  are 
awkward  mark  to  kit  at.  It  is  true  they  have  no  suporQuoiuJ 
popnlority  to  throw  away  upon  others,  and  they  may 


■  Mr.  Pitt 

Intiniato  eii' 


lOugh 


and  Mr.  Windhiun  were  not  bo  nice.    Ttiey  wet* 
wilh  mu'h  a,  fellow  bb  Cobbeli,  while  he  choae  to 


ha_ 
leifl 

"1 

'I 


T1m»  m:  *r3iaJ  ii  tawniuiur  ■^-.ijmi^jist  ins-,  ■ae  ftiSTjat. 
It  M  BemMiEj  «f  iM  £«^  *f  k  immits  li5  'f— mricnji-^ 
eqvaflj  fiTvuk'JOE  loii  v{:£1cS'JIK.  Vai-rrs  tlii  ssa.  oJiic  2. 
ihau*  Aiiskat-sfs^sutini.  Ti:vt  ^  '.n  nine:  Le^x  ^  o.ii  -rje 
ta  jtmr  bw^ :  fee  ■atty  iitr-'r  ai-.  tii.-.-j:til  1;  cr^:  T:it. 
Yaw  nma  iriaH  k  «3«aatB»a-  i,  y-i:?  y'j'ifs  .  f .c  iLvj  1:»ti 
DO  PMpattridflj  Vj  "iunt^  li  T-jt  LtTt  ^^j  wjL:rf  ::■  iL  t. 
yoa  had  beet  iiifc  fiifinv  'X  jir-jecr^  k  •KTLi-Ki;  f  r  ^■.■=: 
parifir  bt^vri^jDr  fraB  lift  (Kyj^a  'j^  viiL  TrLici  •^"^7" 
widi  to  ttaud  -velL  KCii  itje  t'j  be  klT&T«  -r-.i^^i.-g  iLt 
feeling  «f  dlaar^nii^ifid  fugi-r!  iai.li.  T'.>3  =-2?:  bk^-;: 
voDclMrs  tittt  j'ja  ■vvn  utaiifs-  ><.rr:_  hrtA.  z^.^t  rvs  ^= 
witljin  the  Bale  «rf  M'^mJ^Jj-  '-»  ^Ir.  Ti.^^i'-.ofr  H  -is  iri:! 
cry  "CcickiKT''!  T'/a  »■::«  L«Tt  -iTliid  u  Mie  t  LtLir 
rf  the  En^iEb  rinT«t:tk«.  ct  JL'.  Cr'ltr  w-H  j.r  r^ 
erety  third  word  to  bt  a  £■/!.  If  t^h  krtr  ■  p«^<.']  arcil 
a  martTT  lo  r«ir  pnncipl^.  iLis  is  n  ;*:iif  J  <K-!ii:d4r»- 
tion,  mud  must  wl  kfi  a  dn-i''>Ai:^k  :-j  vTir  iin-i^D^i'ins, 
which  would  tuTe  a  m'jre  gl'>BT  a:;!  c;-:'i:'^ble  aT'T-c«r- 
aoce,  if  ther  ha'l  fterer  tiMH  niti ^  !f  t- ■-;  nre  a  Icra  C'r  » 
dangler  after  lijtda,  it  is  w«ll :  tbe  ^Ltwrii^z  star  h-Acs 
the  plebeian  etaiua,  the  otiedient  Emi]'.-  and  faiibiniAl  criiig^ 
of  approbation  are  aWai^  welcome.  A  Cdortier  ab.'.soi 
Qonrts  with  a  better  grace :  for  one  who  has  helil  a  [>!a<'4 
to  roil  at  place-men  and  pensioners  eLows  onndoiir  and  a 
diBT^ard  to  self.  There  is  nothing  lo'*'.  vulgar,  or  disn?- 
pnlnble  in  it  I  I  doubt  whether  this  fHdr/i»*(  discipliiio  nn-t 
spracenesB  of  demeanour  is  &TonTable  lo  tbe  popular  «Mi'. 
The  Tories  are  Eot  bo  BqoeamiEh  in  their  cIhuoo  of  hml*. 
If  a  writer  comes  np  to  a  certain  standiu-d  of  dnliuns, 
impadence,  and  want  of  principle,  nothiug  more  is  cspcrl^'d. 

There  is  fat  M[ndford?],  lean  J ,  bliuk  C[ro]cory|. 

flimsy  H ,  lame  GifEord,  and   onu-ejinl   Jl[illorl'|' 

'  My  fttlict  sajB  that  he  reeolleots  a  Mr.  Miller,  wliii  hud  tliin 
cbamcterittic,  and  who  naa  one  of  tlie  set  of  Tory  ftivLvi*  ■eV'.^jsws 

-la 
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— do  the}'  not  form  nn  impouotrublB  pli&lftnx  round  tbsl 

tLi'one,  and  worthy  of  itl  Who  ever  thuaght  of  inquiring 
iiitii  tbo  talents,  qiialificatiunB,  birth,  or  hrLffding  of  u 
GoTomment-Boribbler  ?  If  Iho  workmna  is  fitted  to  the 
work,  Ihey  eiire  not  one  straw  what  yoa  or  I  say  nbont^ 
bim.  TLie  ehons  a  conMenue  in  themselTeH,  and  is  tba^^ 
way  to  assure  others.  Tlio  Whigs,  wLu  do  not  feel  their 
ground  so  well,  mako  up  fur  their  want  of  strength  by  a 
proportionable  want  of  spirit.  Their  eauso  is  ticklish, 
ftud  thoy  support  it  by  tho  Iciist  hazardous  means.  Any 
violent  or  dospornte  moosuros  ou  their  part  might  recoilj 
Qpon  thomselves. 

Wbcn  the;  cenBurc  tlie  Bge, 

LfKt  tile  cDiuiiei's  oSeoded  abaold  be. 
Whilst  thuy  arc  peltoil  with  the  moEt  scurrilouB  cpithi 
and  unsparing  abuse,  they  insist  on  longnago  the  mosi 
classical  and  polishod  in  return ;  and  if  any  nufortunai 
devil  lets  an  expression  or  allusion  escape  that  stings,  or 
jars  tho  tone  of  good  company,  ho  is  given  up  without 
romorse  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foes  for  this  in&ao- 
tion  of  good  maniiora  nnd  broach  of  treaty.     Tho  envy  o: 
cowardice  of  these  hnlf-fncod  friends  of  liberty  regularly 
Baerilicoa   its   warmest    diifiinders    to   the    hatred    of    ilB 
enemies — mock-patriotism  and  effeminate  self-love  rati- 
fying the  lists  of  proscription  made  out  by  servility  audj 
intolerance.     This  is  base,  and  contrary  to  all  the  ruli 
of  iwilitical  warfare.     What  I    if  the  Tories  give  a  wi 
a   had  name,   must   tl:o   \Vhigs  haug  liim  ?     If  a   wri 
annoys  the  iirst,  mu&t  ho  olnrm  the  last  ?     Or  when  thoy 
lind  he  has  irritated  Iub  and  their  opponents  beyond  all, 


It 


ti«ed  at  the  time  m  "  TIib  Bridga  Strrat  Gang."  TliU 
ninile  an  atltmiit,  wliicli  'lid  not  aUPCHsl,  to  get  up  proaicutiuM] 
Bguiu^  tho  Rudiatils,  lis  all  pcrauna  prolessii.g  liberal  opininna  trmj 
then  Jeconuualiid ;  uud  i:cDutiully  Uiey  thought  it  dHHUable  la] 
duptrsp.— Bd. 
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for^TeueBS  and  eadnraace,  instead  of  concluding  &om  the 
abase  heaped  upon  him  that  he  haa  "done  the  State  sume 
eerrice,"  mnst  they  set  him  aside  ae  an  improper  person 
merely  for  the  odium  wMch  he  has  incurred  by  his  effui'ts 
in  the  oommon  cause,  which,  had  they  been  of  no  etftct, 
would  have  left  In'"!  still  fit  for  their  purposes  of  negative 
Baccesa  and  bannless  opposition  ?  Their  ambition  seems 
to  be  to  exist  by  sufferance ;  to  be  safe  in  a  sort  of  oon~ 
ventional  insignificance ;  and  in  their  dread  of  exciting 
the  notice  or  hostility  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  they  are 
like  the  man  in  the  storm  who  eilouced  the  appeal  of  his 
companion  to  the  gods — "  Call  not  so  loud,  or  they  will 
hear  us  1"  One  would  think  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  , 
hon^y  to  feel  for  a  losing  canse,  capacity  to  undei'Staiid 
it,  and  ooorage  to  defend  it,  would  he  sufficient  intro- 
duction and  recommendation  to  fight  the  battles  of  a 
party,  and  serve  at  least  in  the  ranks.  But  this  of  Whig 
Opposition  is,  it  seems,  a  peculiar  case.  There  is  more  in 
it  than  meets  the  eye.  The  eorpa  may  one  day  be  sum- 
moned to  pass  muster  before  Majesty,  and  in  that  oaee  it 
will  be  expected  that  they  should  be  of  crack  materials, 
without  a  stain  and  without  a  flaw.  Nothing  can  be  too 
elegant,  too  immaculate  and  refined  for  their  imaginary 
return  to  office.  They  are  in  a  pitiable  dilemma — having 
to  reconcile  the  hopeless  reversion  of  court-favour  with 
the  most  distant  and  delicate  attempts  at  popularity. 
They  are  strangely  puzzled  in  the  choice  and  management 
of  their  associates.  Some  of  them  must  undergo  a 
thorough  ventilation  and  perfuming,  like  poor  Morgan, 
before  Captain  Whiffle  would  suffer  him  to  come  into  hia 
presence.  Neither  can  anything  base  and  plebeian  be 
supposed  to  "  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 
As  their  designs  are  doubtful,  their  friends  must  not  be 
BDspected :  as  their  principles  are  popular,  their  pre- 
tensions must  be  proportionably  aristocratic.  The  repu- 
tation of  Whiggism,  like  that  of  women,  uv  %  &<^-£X&e. 
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thing,  and  will  boar  uoitti<!r  to  t>e  blown  npoo  uor  lianilled.^| 
It  bas  on  ill  odour,  nliich  rc-qnires  the  aid  <if  fn.sbii.<iiiible^| 
BBBencca  aud   coart-powiltrs  to  (.'orry   it   aff.     It   )aboim^| 
iindiir  the   &nnii  of  the  Suveroign :    Bud   swooae  at  dis^| 
Bhimt  Bnd  prBBsnre  of  the  People.     Evan  in  its  prciBent^B 
fi'i'Iorn    anil  abjoct  etati;,  it  rt-lajiBee  into  convulsions  if 
knj   low   fellow  oOors  to   lead  it   a  lii'ljiiug  htuid:    thoee 
who  wonld  have  thoir  ovorturos  of  soiviee  acce])tO(l  must 
bo  budizoiied  and  Bpnrkling  all  over  with  titles,  wealth, 
place,  connections,  fmhiou  (iu  lieu  of  zi3eil  and  lolunt),  as 
B  etit-oS'  to  tho  imputation  of  low  desigDa  and  nuli<]Bl 
origin;  for  tliero  is  Dotbing  tliat  the  jiatruDS  of  the  Pttople 
dread  so  much  as  being  idontillcd  with  them,  aud  uf  all 
tKiDge   tbo   patHotic   party  iibhor  (even   in  their  droonuj  ^H 
a  migalliance  with  the  rabblu  !  ^| 

Why  must  I  mention  the  instances,  in  order  to  make 
the  foregoing  atatemont  intelligible  or  credible?  I  would 
not,  but  tliat  1  and  others  have  suffered  by  tbo  wcalcneM 
heie  pointed  out ;  and  I  think  tbo  cause  must  nltimatelj 
suffer  by  it,  unless  some  anlidute  bo  applied  by  reason  or 
I'idicido.  Let  one  oxatuple  serve  for  all.  At  th«  time  that 
Lord  Byron  thought  proper  t/:<  join  with  Mr.  Lcigli  Hunt 
and  Ml'.  Shelley  in  the  publication  called  tliu  L-^nil,  | 
Blachnood's  Magiaine  overflowed,  as  might  be  ox]«!cted.  I 
with  tenfold  gall  and  bitterness;  the  Johtt  Sail  UHdJ 
outrageous;  and  Mr.  Jt^rdan  black  in  tlje  face  at  this  | 
uuhcard-of  and  liiagraceful  union.  But  who  would  hare  j 
supposed  that  Mr.  Tbomaa  Mooro  and  Mr.  Hubbousf^ 
those  staunch  friends  and  jiartisans  of  the  people,  sbonld 
also  be  thrown  iut()  almost  hysterical  agonies  of  well-brttd  I 
horror  at  tbo  nordition  betwetn  their  noble  and  ignoble 
iicfjnaiutauce,  betneen  the  Patrician  and  "  the  Newspaper* 
?iliin  V"  31r.  Moore  darted  backwards  and  furwardu  from 
l!oldbath-lields  Prison  to  the  E.xaminer  Office,  from 
Mr.  Longman's  to  Mr.  Muixay's  shop,  in  a  statu  of  ridicu- 
lous ticpid&tiun,  to  «iQa  vi\],'&.^  vibs.  tu  be  dune  to  proveul 
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1^  degruilation  of  the  orietocracj  lettere,  this  indecent 
jicrouchmaut  of  plebeiau  pretensions,  this  undue  erteusion 
of  patronage  and  coiaproiniHe  of  privilege.  The  Tories 
were  shocked  thut  Lord  Bjron  should  grnce  the  popnlar 
side  bj  his  direct  countenance  and  asBistance — tho  Whigs 
were  shocked  that  he  Bhould  tdiare  his  confidence  aud 
counsols  trith  anj  ouo  who  did  not  unite  the  double 
recomniendittions  of  birth  and  genius — but  themaalvos  1 
Mr.  Moore  had  lifdd  so  long  among  the  Gieat  that  he 
fannied  himself  one  of  them,  iLnd  legardod  the  indiguity 
as  done  to  himself.  Mr.  Hobhauee  had  Intdy  bees  black- 
balled by  the  Clubs,  and  must  feel  pai'ticularly  sore  and 
tenacious  on  the  score  of  public  opinion.  Mr,  Siielley's 
father,  however,  was  an  older  Baronet  than  Mr,  Hob- 
houao's — Mr,  Leigh  Hunt  was  "  to  the  full  as  genteel  b 
man  "  as  Mr.  Moore  in  birth,  appearance,  and  education — 
the  puTBUitB  of  all  four  were  the  same,  the  Muse,  the 
public  favour,  and  the  public  good !  Mr.  Moore  w&h 
himself  invit<:d  to  assist  in  the  undertaking,  bnt  he  pro- 
feaeed  an  utter  aversion  to,  and  warned  Lord  Byron 
against  having  any  concern  isiih.  joijU-yvhlicationg,  an  of 
a  vei'y  neutraliBing  and  levelling  description.  Ho  might 
speak  &tim  experience.  He  had  tried  his  hand  in  that 
Ulysses'  bow  of  critics  aud  politicians,  the  Edinhurgh 
Btiti'eic,  though  his  secret  had  never  transpired.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  too  had  written  Illustrations  of  Childe  3aro/d 
(a  sort  of  partnership  concern)— yet  to  quash  the  pub- 
lication of  thd  Liberal,  he  seriously  proposed  that  his 
Noble  Fj'ieod  should  write  ouce  a  week  t'ti  Me  own  name 
in  the  &aminer^Ahe  Liberal  scheme,  he  was  a&oid, 
might  succeed:  the  Newspaper  one,  he  knew,  could  not. 
I  have  been  whispered  that  the  member  for  Westminster 
(for  whom  I  once  gave  an  Ineifectual  vote)  has  also 
conceived  siiiue  distaste  for  nio — I  do  not  know  why, 
excopt  that  I  was  at    one  timo  uamcd  as  the  writer  of 

^he  famous    Tracenli   JvraDimvi    Letter  to  Mr.  Gmwwi^ 
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which  appeared  in  the   Examiner  and  was   afterwardi 

BuppresBwi.  Ho  might  feel  the  diBgrnce  of  sncL  a  eup- 
pusitiim:  I  confoBS  1  did  nut  feel  the  houtrai'.  The  cabal, 
the  bustle,  the  significaut  hints,  the  oonfidentiol  rumonrs 
were  at  the  heigbt  when,  after  Mr.  Shellej's  death,  1  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  ubcuiious  publication  (eb- 
noxiouB  alike  to  frieud  and  foe) — oud  wbiiu  tbd  Euay  on 
i)u>  S}iirit  cif  Mimarchy  appeared,  (which  nmst  induetl  haye 
C)])ei'atod  like  a  bomb-ahutl  thrown  into  the  eoteries  that 
Mr.  Moure  &equGnted,  &b  well  as  those  that  he  had  left,) 
this  gentleman  wrote  off  to  Lord  Byron,  to  say  that  ''  Ibere 
was  a  taint  in  the  Liberal,  and  that  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  getting  ont  of  it."  And  this  Irom  Mr.  Moure  to 
Lord  Byrun^the  last  of  whom  hud  just  involved  thu 
publication,  against  whiuh  be  woa  cautioned  as  having 
a  taint  in  it,  in  a  prosocQtion  for  liboJ  by  his  Vieioa  of 
Jjidipaeni,  and  the  tirst  of  whom  bod  scarcely  writttin  any- 
thing all  his  life  that  had  uot  a  taint  in  it.  It  is  true, 
the  HoUand-Uouse  party  might  bo  somewhat  BtaggeieU 
by  a  j'liu-d' esprit  that  set  their  BJaokBtone  and  Do  Lolme 
theories  at  defiance,  and  that  they  cuuld  as  little  wiite  as 
answer.  But  it  was  not  that.  Mr.  Moore  also  com- 
plained that  "  I  had  spoken  against  Lalla  £i)o^^,"  tbougli 
he  bad  just  before  sent  me  his  Fudge  Famili/.  Still 
it  woa  not  that.  But  at  the  time  he  sent  me  that  very 
delightful  and  spirited  publication,  my  little  bark  was 
seen  "  hulling  on  the  flood  "  in  a  kind  of  dubious  twilight, 
and  it  was  not  known  whether  I  might  not  prove  a  vessel 
of  gallant  trim.  Mr.  Blackwood  had  nut  then  directed 
his  Grub-street  battery  against  me  :  but  as  soon  as  tliia 
was  the  case,  Mr.  Moore  was  willing  to  "  whistle  me  down 
the  winil,and  let  me  prey  at  fortune;"  not  that  I  "proved 
haggard,"  but  the  contrary.  It  ia  sheer  cowardice  and 
waat  of  heart.  The  sola  object  of  the  set  is  not  to  stem 
the  tiilu  of  prejudice  and  falsehood,  but  to  get  out  of  tbo 
if&y  themaelvQS.    T\iq  iu^tant  another  ie  assailed  (huw 
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ever  unjustly),  instead  of  etanding  manfully  by  him,  they 
eat  the  connection  ae  fnet  aa  poaaible,  and  sanction  by 
their  silence  and  roBerve  the  accueations  they  ought  to 
repeU  Saave  qui  peut — every  one  has  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  his  own  reputation  or  safety  without  rescuing 
a  friend  or  propping  op  a  fellen  cause.  It  is  only  by 
keepii^  in  the  background  on  such  occasions  (like  Gil 
Bias  when  im  fiiend  Ambrose  Lamela  was  led  by  in 
triumph  to  the  atUo-dct/e)  that  they  can  escape  the  like 
honours  and  a  Bummary  punishment.  A  shower  of  mud, 
a  flight  of  nick-namea  (glancing  a  little  out  of  their 
original  direction)  might  obscnre  the  last  glimpse  of 
Boyal  &TOUT,  or  stop  the  last  gaap  of  popularity.  Nor 
ooold  they  answer  it  to  their  Koble  friends  and  more 
elegant  pursuits  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  or  to  have 
their  names  coupled  with  similar  outr^es.  Their  sleek, 
glossy,  aspiring  pretensions  should  not  be  exposed  to 
Tulgar  contanunation,  or  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  a 
swinish  multitode.  Their  birth-day  suits  (unused)  should 
not  be  dragged  through  the  kennel,  nor  their  "  tricksy" 
laurel-wreaths  stuck  in  the  pillory.  This  would  make 
them  equally  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  palaces  of  princes 
OT  the  carriages  of  peers.  If  excluded  from  both,  what 
would  become  of  them?  The  only  way,  therefore,  to 
avoid  being  implicated  in  the  abuse  poured  upon  others 
is  to  pretend  that  it  is  just — the  way  not  to  be  made  the 
object  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  a  friend  is  to  aid 
it  by  underhand  whispers.  It  is  pleasant  neither  to  par- 
ticipate in  di^race  nor  to  have  honours  divided.  The 
more  Lord  Byron  confined  his  intimacy  and  friendship  to 
a  few  persons  of  middling  rank,  but  of  extraordinary 
merit,  the  more  it  must  redound  to  his  and  their  credit — 
the  linee  of  Pope, — 

To  view  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealona  ejea, 
And  hute  fnt  uts  which  c  lUscd  liimself  to  rise, 

— might  still  find  a  copy  in  the  breaat  c>i  liiQiie.  'Qoasi.  t^so^ 
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soribbler  of  politics  and  foHhlnD.  Mr.  Moore  migltt  not 
think  withont  a  pang  of  tlio  Antlinr  of  llimirii  sitting  at 
iia  ease  with  the  Author  of  Chllde  HnriM ;  Mr.  Ilobboaso 
might  be  avoras  tu  see  tay  tiogged  prose  boimd  np  in  the 
eaiuo  volume  with  his  Lordship's  spleudid  Terso,  and 
EMSiiredly  it  would  not  fiktilitiite  his  ailmiaaion  in  the 
Cliiba,  that  hia  I'rieud  Lord  Byron  hud  taken  tho  Editor  of 
the  Examiner  by  the  hand,  rind  that  their  eommon  friend 
Ml'.  Miwre  hod  taken  no  active  steps  to  prcyent  It  I 

ThoBe  who  have  the  least  chtiractor  to  npare.  can  the 
least  afford  to  part  n-ith  their  good  word  to  others :  a 
loGiiig  cauB«  is  ahvtiys  most  divided  against  itself.  If  the 
Wliigs  lire  fiistidioua,  tho  E«formers  are  sour.  If  the 
first  are  frightened  nt  the  loiist  breath  of  scandal,  the  last 
are  disgnstod  witli  the  smaUest  approuoh  ta  popularity. 
The  ono  desert  yon,  if  all  men  do  not  spoiik  well  of  yon: 
the  other  never  forgive  your  having  shaken  off  the  ineog- 
nito  which  they  iissume  so  snccessftilly,  or  your  haTing 
escaped  from  the  Oruh  into  the  Butterfly  stnt^i.  The  one 
roquii-e  that  you  should  enjoy  the  pnhlic  favour  in  its 
newest  glo§s  :  with  the  other  set.  lie  smallest  '_'legnnce  of 
pretension  or  acponiijlishmont  is  fatitl.  The  Whigs  oovor 
fltuinached  the  aecouut  of  tho  "  ChamcterB  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  "  in  the  Quarterly  :  tho  KoformorB  never  furgave 
me  for  writing  thora  at  all,  or  for  being  suspeotoJ  of  an 
inclination  to  tho  hdlm-lettreg.  "■  The  gods,"  they  feared, 
"  had  made  me  poetical ;"  and  poetry  with  them  is  "  not 
a  true  thing."  To  please  the  one,  you  must  be  a  liinili/  : 
not  to  incnr  tho  censure  of  the  other,  you  must  tuni 
cynic.  The  one  are  on  tho  nlert  to  know  what  the  world 
think  or  say  of  yon  :  tho  otherB  niako  it  a  condition  that 
yoH  shall  fly  in  tho  face  of  all  tho  world,  to  think  anil  say 
esaotlyas  they  do.  The  tirht  thing  tho  Tl'c»/rniWer  flrwVie 
did  was  to  attaeli  tho  Edhiliiii-'jh.  The  fault  of  the  one 
IB  too  great  a  ilefi.'roii'.'e  for  oBtablished  and  prevailing 
oniniona :  that  oi  t\ic!  ^)\^^«v  \*,  u.  nn.WcB.\  QiitLpathy  to  every* 
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thing  with  which  any  one  else  ajrmpathiBes.  They  do  not 
trim,  bat  tkej  are  riveted  to  their  own  euUen  and  violent 
prejudices.  They  tliink  to  attract  by  repulsion,  to  force 
others  to  yield  to  their  opinion  by  never  giving  up  an 
inch  of  ground,  and  to  cram  the  trutli  down  the  throats  of 
their  starveling  readers,  as  you  cram  turkeys  with  gravel 
and  saw-dnat.  They  would  gain  proselytes  by  proscribing 
all  those  who  do  not  take  their  Shiboleth,  and  advance  a 
caoBc  by  shutting  out  all  that  can  adorn  or  strengthen 
it  Thoy  would  exercise  a  monstrous  ostracism  on  every 
ornament  of  style  or  blandishment  of  sentiment;  and 
unless  they  can  allure  by  barrenness  and  deformity,  and 
convince  you  again^  the  grain,  think  they  have  done 
nothing.  They  abjure  Sir  Walter's  novels  and  Mr.  Moore's 
poetry  as  light  and  frivolous :  who  but  they !  Nothing 
satisfies  or  gives  them  pleasure  that  does  not  give  others 
pain :  they  scorn  to  win  you  by  flattery  and  fair  words  ; 
they  set  up  their  grim,  bare  idols,  and  expect  you  to  fall 
down  and  worship  them  ;  and  truth  is  with  them  a  Sphinx, 
that  in  embracing  pierces  you  to  the  heart.  All  this  they 
think  is  the  effect  of  -  philo^phy ;  but  it  is  temper,  and  a 
bad,  sour,  cold,  malignant  temper  into  the  bargain.  If 
the  Whigs  are  too  efleminate  and  susceptible  of  extraneous 
impressions,  these  underlings  are  too  hard  and  tenacious 
of  their  own.'  They  are  certainly  the  least  amiable 
people  in  the  world.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  reform  others 
by  their  self-willed  dogmatism  and  ungracious  manner. 
'  If  they  had  this  object  at  heart,  they  would  correct  both 
(for  true  humanity  and  wisdom  are  the  same),  but  they 

'  One  of  them  tried  Uie  otber  day  to  ptrsnsde  people  to  give  up 
the  ClDBsics  and  learn  Cbinese,  because  be  has  a  place  in  tbe  India 
Houae.  To  those  who  are  cormecled  witb  tlie  tea-trade,  Ibia  ma^ 
be  of  inuuedinle  piaotjcal  interest,  but  not  tlieieftire  to  all  tbe  world. 
These  proaaioal  visionarita  are  a  specica  by  themselveB.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  tbe  natives  of  tbe  South  Sea  Islands  epeak  a 
language  of  their  ono,  and  if  ve  were  to  go  tbore,  it  ix>\^:^''ob^ 
more  use  to  n»  than  Greek  aod  Latin— feul  ■not  \X0.  'Cmm  ^ 
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woulil  rather  loao  the  canee  of  human  kind  than  not 
shock  and  offend  while  they  would  be  thongbt  onlj 
mixious  to  convince,  as  Mr.  Place  loet  Mr.  Hobhouse  his 
lirat  cliiction  by  a  etring  of  riutical  reeolutiona,  which  so 
fur  gained  tliuir  end.  One  ia  liaxJ-bested  in  times  like 
tht'Ge,  and  bctwcea  sncb  opjioeite  factions,  when  almost 
every  one  eecinB  to  pull  hie  own  way.  nnd  to  iiutke  bis 
principles  a  stalking-horBe  to  some  private  end ;  when 
yon  offend  some  without  conciliating  others;  when  you 
incur  mo^t  blame  where  you  expected  most  &Tonr :  when 
It  universal  outcry  is  raised  against  yon  on  one  side,  whieb 
is  ttuawered  by  as  dead  a  ailenue  on  the  other;  when  aont' 
but  those  who  buve  the  wor^t  designs  appear  to  knew 
their  own  meaning  or  to  be  held  together  by  any  niutnal 
tie,  and  when  the  only  oseuronee  you  can  obtain  that  your 
intentions  have  been  upright,  or  in  any  diigree  carried  into 
effoat,  ia  that  you  are  the  objeet  of  their  unrcmiUing 
obloquy  and  ill-will.  If  you  look  foi'  any  other  testimony 
to  it,  you  will  look  in  Tain.  The  Torice  know  thtir 
enemies ;  the  People  do  nut  Itnow  their  friends.  The 
frown  and  the  lightning  glance  of  power  ia  upon  you.  and 
points  out  the  path  of  honour  and  of  duty :  but  you  can 
hope  to  receive  no  note  of  encouragement  or  approbation 
from  the  painted  booths  of  Whig  AriBtooracy,  or  the 
sordid  stioa  of  £eform  ' 
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Haslicgs. 

V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
IlastLngs— Political  Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,  to 
the  Empiess  of  Russia. 
VI, — Miscellaneous  Speeches 
Letters  and  Frngraeni:. 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With 
General  Indes. 

— ^  Speeohes  on  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Wan-en  Hastings;  and 
Lellers.  With  Inilez.  3  vols. 
31.  od.  each. 

Life. 

each. 
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Ufa.    By  Sit  I,  Prior,    y.  6d.; 


BORNBT'S  Evelina.  By  Frances 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.    31.  6rf. 

OBcIlla.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis, 
2  vols,     31.  6d.  each. 


BURN  (B.)  Analent  Rome  and' 
its  Nelghbotuhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagnn.  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Bum,  M.A.  With  nuTieious 
Il]u5tjarions»  Maps,  and  Plans. 
7T,  6d.  , 

BURNS   (Robert),  Life  of.     Bjl 

V     C.    \«.thBrU      D.C.L.       A 
\       ue-Jt  mi  f(\\«i;fi  "fA^Lvm,.     Re- 
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BURTON'S  [RobBrt)Aiifttomrof 
Mslancboly.  Eciiletl  l>y  the  Kev. 
A.  R.  Shilk'tt.,  M.A,  WUh  In- 
Iroduction  by  A.  II.  fJiiller,  anii 
full  Index.     3  vols.     31.  firf.  each. 

BOETON  (Sir  B.  P.)  PeNonul 
Narrfttive  of  a  PUgrlmnga  lo 
Al  Madinah  and  Mecoah.  By 
Cap  la  in  Sir  Richard  F.  Burloa, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduclion 
by  Slanley  Lane-I'ijiile,  ami  all 
the  oiigttinl  Illustrations,  z  x-ols, 
3r.  6d.  each. 

*,'  Tliis  is  llie  copyrighl  edi- 
tion, ctintaining  the  aiilbot'sbili:^! 
nules 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  of 
Raltgioil,  Natural  and  Revcnled, 
lo  Iht;  C\uisutiiIion  and  Couise  of 
Niitute;  togellicr  with  two  Dis- 
seitalian-s on  t'erj^onal  Idenlityand 
on  the  Nature  uf  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Seimona.      31.  6ii. 

BUTIiSH'S  (Samusl)  HucUbroB. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  IIIli- 
eraphy,  Fortroil,  and  28  Illii5' 
tnklions.     5^. 

nt,  farther  lllusualed  with  60 

Outline  Pintniis.     a  vols.     51. 
each. 

GiESSAB.  CommeDtarleB  on  tho 
Qalllo  oQd  Civil  Wars.  Traus- 
lated  by  W,  A.  McDevjtte,  B.A. 

CAHOBNS'  Lualad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
coveij  of  India.  An  E[jic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.J.  Miekle.  5U1 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.I".     31.  &/. 

uaEAFAS  (The)  of  Maddalonl. 
Na^ilcfi  undL'r  Spanish  Dominiun. 
Tr.inslated  fmni  the  German  of 
.A.Ure4  de  Reumonl.     y,  6rf. 

QARPENTER'S     (Dr      W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,   liy 

W.  S.  Dalks,  F.L.S.     With  very 

Bumcrous  Woodcnls.    Vol.  I.    61. 

[(■'a/.  //.  out  of  fiiiin. 
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CARPENTER'S  Mechnnltal 
PhlloBophj.  ABtronomy,  and 
Horoloey.    iSi  Wooitcuia.     51. 

Vegetable   PbjDlologjr  and 

Syetematlo  Soton;.  Revise.! 
Ediiinii,  by  E.  L.inkeslet,  M.D., 
&C.  With  very  niimeroua  Wood- 
euta.     6s. 

— —  Animal  Phyalology.  Revised 
Edition.  With  upwuids  1^300 
Woodcuts.    61. 

CAHREI..  History  of  thi 
Counter- Heiolutjos  in  Ens-' 
land  for  the  ReeslaiOIshmenl  uf 
Po|)ery  unrlei  Charles  II.  and 
Jaine^  II.,  by  Aimand  Cnirel  ^fl 
together  wiih  Fox's  History  o{H 
the  Keign  of  James  II.  and  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Memoir  of  the  Kci^ 
of  Jjines  11.     3J.  &!, 

CASTLE  lE.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fenae.  from  the 
Middle  Ayes  lo  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Ily  Kgerlon 
Castle,  M.A..  F.S.A.  Witl.  a 
Com  pleic  Hi  bli  ogra  phy.Illust  ratal 
with  140  Re  prod  tactions  of  Old 
Engravings  and  6  i'lates 
Swords,  showing  1:4  Examples 
61. 

CATTERMOLE'a  Evento^a  at' 
Haddon    HaU.      W  ih   14   En- 
gravings on  Sleel  from  Jesij^ns  by 
Caticrmole,  the  Letttipiess  bythttH 
Baroness  de  Cariljclla.      51.  ^| 

QATULLUS,  TlbulloH.  and  the 
Vigil  of  Veoua.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation,      y. 

OELLINI  (BBDvenuto).  Me- 
motra  of,  writlcn  by  Himself. 
Tiaiislatci    liy    Thomas    Rnscot. 

J'.  6./.  m 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  d*V 
la   Manuha.      Molltux's  Trans     ' 
latiun  revised.     2  vols.     3:.  6i{. 
each, 

Galalea.      A    Pastoral    Ro-  , 

tnaiice,     TTMisJiVjiA  \n  'C.'^ . 
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Am  Alpliabelicai  List  of  Books 


CERVANTES'      Exsmpiary 

Novels,     Tfanbbteil    \p/    Walter 
K.  Kdly.     p.  6./- 

CHAOCER'S  PooUoal  Works. 
Edilcd  liy  Rnheti  Bcli.  kc»i5eii 
Edition,  with  a  l'ii:liininary  Essny 
by  Ptof.  W.  W.  Skeal,  M.A.  4 
vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1833, 
A  Colle*:tion  of  the  Hames  played, 
Edited  liyj.  Liiwenlhal.     S'- 

CHEVBBDI.  on  Colour.  Traos- 
Uied  frnm  ihe  French  hy  Qmtles 
Marlel.  Thir'i  E<lition,  with 
Plnles,  51. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plaiei  in  Colours, 
71.  6rf. 

OHILIilNawORTH'S  Hellion 
of  ProtMtanta.  A  Safe  Way  to 
'^iilvnlion.     31.  fxi. 

CHINA,  Holorlal,  DeaoripUve, 
and  HiBtorioal.  W'i^h  Map  and 
nearly  too  llliislralions.      y. 

CHRONICLES  OP  THE  CEH- 
SADK3.  CoiilCHiporary  Narra- 
tives o(  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Ciinir  lie  Linn,  by  Richard  of 
Deviies  and  (Jeoffrcy  deVinsauf; 
and  of  the  Cruaacle  a[  St.  T.,ouia, 
hy  Lord  John  dejoinville.     JJ. 

CICERO'S  OratloDB.  Translnled 
hy  I'rof.  C.  D.  Vongc,  M.A.  \ 
vols.     5 J.  each. 

Lettarfl,  Trinsialed  by  Evelyn 

S,  Shuckburgh.   4  vols.   J'-  each. 
[  Vol!.  1.  and  II.  rendy. 

On    Oratory   and    Oratora. 

With    Letters    10     t^iiiniUL-     and 
Briilus.     Translated  by  ihe  Rev.   , 
J.  S.  Wais.in,  M.A.     Jj.  j 

On  tha  Nature  of  the  Oods,   j 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Tran^lateii 
hy  Piof.  C.  U.  Vonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barhani.     5.!. 

*  —  AoademlcB,  De  Fim\m5,  anft 
Tusculan  (Jucsliuns.  By  Pint. 
C.  D.   Vonge.  M.A.     y- 


CICERO'S  Offloea ;  or.  Moral 
Duties.  Calo  Mnjor,  an  Essay 
on  Olil  Age ;  La;!iHS,  on  Essay 
on  Frienddiip;  Scipio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes  ;  Letter  to  Quinlus  on 
Magistritss.  Translated  by  C.  R.  1 
F^monds.     3/.  M. 

CORNELinS    NBPOS.— Jif] 

Justin. 

CLARK'S   (Hugh)   Introduotlaal 
to  Heraldrr.      iSlh  Edition,  Re- 
vised   and     Enlarged    by    J,    R.  ' 
I'lanche,    Rouj^    Croii.       With 
ne.irly  looo  IllustralioDS.    51.    Ot  ] 
with   the   inusLrBrton.=;    Coloured, 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rassel.is,  Vicat  of  W.itefieM, 
Gulliver's  TrB.vd5,  and  The  Senii- 
njenlal  Joumpy.     jj.  (td. 

OOLERTOGE'S  (3,  T-|  Prlend. 
A  Seric^i  of  E.vsays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3.1.  &i. 

-- —  Aids  to  RefleatiDn.  and  the 

CONKEsaiONS  Of  AS  iN'linillSG 
SriHiT,  to  which  are  added  the 
E-tSAYs  on  Farb  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer.    31.  61/. 

Lecturea    and    Notes    on 

Shakespeare  and  other  Eneliah 
Poets.    Edited  Iiy  T.Ashe    3i.  (y/. 

Blographla  Lfteraria;  to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
31.  erf. 

Table- Talk  and   Omnlftntt. 

Edited  I>y  T.  Ashe,  B,A,     3J.  6d. 

Mlaaelianles.  .^athetla  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  orranjjed  by  T.  Aihe, 
B.A.     3<.  M. 

COMTE'S  PosiUve  PhUoBophj. 
*tiMMVjL«d    and     condensed     by 

n\ unburn.   V^    ■^c\^'d\c.  V*'ii™*Ri^_ 
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COMTE'S  PhUoBophy  of  the 
Solenoes,  being  an  Eiposiliun  ol 
the  I'rinciples  of  the  GiHfi  i/i 
FhUasofkie  Posilivc.  By  G.  H. 
Lcwefi.    y. 

CONDE'S  Hlatorj  of  the  Do- 
minion of  ths  Arabs  iu  Spain. 
Trin5lated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     y.  dd.  each, 

COOPER'S  Blographloal  IXo- 
tloiiEiry.  Con  tai  Ding  Conciie 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  0/ 
Eminent  Petsotis  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Tbompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A,  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
3  vols.     51.  eaeb. 

COWPER'S    Complete    Worts. 
Edited  by  Robert  Southey.    lUus- 
tiatcd  with  45  Engravings.    S  vols. 
3r.  61/.  each. 
I,  to  IV. — Memoir    and    Conea- 

pondence. 
V.  and  VI.— Poetical  Works. 
VII.  and  VIII.— Translation    of 

Ilomer'.<;   Iliad   and 

Odyssey. 

"tJOXE'S  Memotn  of  the  Duka  of 
Marlborough,  Wilb  bis  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Co«e, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3i.  6rf. 
each. 

•,*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  0/ 
Marl  borough's    t^mpaigns,     4to. 
1 01.  6d. 
—  History   of  the   Houm   of 

Aoatrla    11118-1792).       With    a. 
ContinuHtion  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Kevolution  of 
4  vols.     3i.  6d.  each. 


'S(a,L,)PursiiltofKnow- 

'-tdge  under  Dimoultlee.    Illus- 

iled  by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 

.<eviseJ  edition,   with   numerous 

Woodcut  Porttails  and  Plates.    $i. 

CBUTKSHANE'S  Three  Couraee 
and  a  Dessert ;  comprising  t\iiee 
Sets    of    Tales,    West   CounUs^ 


Irish,  and  Legal;  and  a  Melange. 
With  50  humorous  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.     51. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Ptmoh  and 
Jucly.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Pupjiet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illu5tra- 
ticms,  and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  hy  G.  Cruik- 
shank.    5i. 

OUNNINaHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Moat  Eminent  British  Pain  tarn 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Ileaton.     3  vols.     y.  6d,  each. 

DANTE.  Dlvliie  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  II,  F.  Caiy, 
M.A.     31.  6J. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright.  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  aflcr 
FLaxman. 

The  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 

Translation,  with  the  Teit  of  the 
Original  primed  on  the  same  page. 
By  John  A.  Cailyle,  M.D.     51. 

The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Teil 
printed  un  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     5j. 

DE  OOMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
molrsof.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chtunicle,  or  Secret  History  ol 
Louis  XI.,  by  Jean  dc  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R,  Scoble. 
With  Portraits,  z  vols.  31.  6ii. 
each. 
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DEFOE'S  Novels  ajid  Mlaoel- 
laneoufl  Worka.  With  Prolaces 
and  Notes,  including  ibose  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scolt.  7  "qI^- 
y^,  iid.  cw^. 


Ah  Alphabelical  List  of  Boohs 


II.— Mcotcnn  of  n  Cavaliei, 
Caplain  CnilcIoD, 
Ditktii)'  Crf«ike.  Jtt 

HL— Mol!   Flanders,    and    the 
Hisloty  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Runiina,  aiid  Life  of  Mis. 
Chfistinu  Davies. 
V.^IistoryofihcGrcjiPlitBuc 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Siuim  (1703I :  and  Ihc 
True- bom  t'.ni^tisbiiuui. 
VL  — Duman  Campbell,  New 
Vt.ynge  tounJ  the 
VVotld,  auU  Political 
Tncu. 

Vn.— Roliiliaon  Ctusoc. 

DS  LOLtOI  on  tbe  CooBtltutlOD 
of  EnglBii±  KdUed  by  John 
Maqjregor.     31,  itJ. 

DEMMIN'S  HlBlorr  of  ArtUE 
■Jid  Amioai,  from  ihc  Earliest 
Period.  By  Augnsle  Deaimin, 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  lUuslratioiu. 
■}s.  td. 

DEMOSTBBKBB'  OratloilS. 
Trani5lQ.led  tiy  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  L,  31.  6rf.  J  Vols. 
II. -V,,  5J.  each. 

DB  STAEL'S  Oorlime  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Slael.  Trans- 
lated by  t'.inily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     31.  (td. 

DEVES'S  Logio,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.    51. 

DIOTIONARY  of  Lfttin  and 
Greeli  Quolationa ;  includinj; 
Proverbb,  MaAinis,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
TiBcslalions.  With  Index  Verb- 
arunt  (622  pages).     55. 

DICTIOHA.'R'Z  ot  ObaolBle  aa4 

kProvlnolal  Ecgliaii.      ComgiWa 


frhomas  Wright,  M-A.,?-' 
5j.  cacli. 


.A. 


z  vols. 


DIDRON'S  ChrlBtlaa  loono- 
Braphy:  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
Ulcd  by  E,  J.  Millir;glon  nnd 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  340  III  ustrat ions,  z  vols. 
51.  each. 

m03ENES  LABRTIua.  Uvea 
acil  OpiniauB  of  the  Anaienl 
PhilOBOpheTB,  Translated  by 
Prof,  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A,     51. 

DOBKBB'S  AdTersarla.  Edited 
by  Ihe  late  Prof.  Wagner.  3  vols. 
51.  each. 

D  ODD 'S  Epigra,tnmatlats.  A 
Seleclinn  from  (he  Epij;tatnniatic 
Literalure  jf  Ancient,  Mediteval, 
and  ^!odern  Times,  By  the  Rev. 
Henty  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6r. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
Uie  GreeSB.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  W*ith  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     y. 

DRAPER'S  History  ot  the 
Intelleotual  Development  of 
Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    5?.  each. 

DUHLOP'S  Hlatorj  of  FloBon. 
A  new  Edition.  Ke vised  by 
lleniy  Wilson,    z  vols.    51.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.).  Pompsll ;  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D,  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Eneravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  I'Lui  of  the  Forum, 
^i.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome :  its  History 

and  Monuments.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    Ji. 

■DTes.<i.T.T,\  Brmeli Popular 

a:ni.  ^Oi?i\on\*i  a£^i6a.N4tA -«\'^'^ii^ 
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Conlaitita  in  Bo/m's  Libraries. 


aiIlI.T  TRAVELS  IN  PALES- 
TINE.  Erfileii  liy  Thumna 
Wrighl,  M.A.  Wilh  Map  of 
Jciusflleni^     5-^' 

EBBRS'  EgypUan  PrinceBB.  An 
HUtorical  Ntivel.  By  George 
Ebet5.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.      3;.  &/. 

EDQEWORTH'S  Stoties  for 
CbUdren.  Wilh  S  Illiistraiinns 
by  L.  Speeil.     11.  itd. 

EIiZK'B    William   Siiakespeore. 

—Stl  yHrtKBSPEARE. 

EMBRSON'3    Works.      3   vols, 
jj.  bd.  eich. 

I. — Essays,  Leclure!,  and  To  cms. 

IT,— English  Trai'.=,  Nalnre,  aniJ 
Conduct  of  life, 

III.  —  SocielyandSolittide— Letters 
and  ^ocifll  Aini5--Misct!l- 
laneou.i  Paper?  (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May  Day, 
and  other  Poerai. 

ELLI8  (G.)  fpaolmenH  of  Early 
English.  MeirlcBl  KairaaceB. 
With  an  liiitorioal  Inlroiliiaion 
titi  the  Rise  and  Progress  uf 
Romat^tic  Canipasition  in  Fiance 
aniJ  England.  Kevised  Edition. 
By  J.  O.  Hfllliwell,  F.k.S,     5J. 

ENNEMOSEH'S  History  of 
MagiO.  Translaled  by  William 
Hewitt.      J  vuls.     SJ.  each. 

EPICTBTtia.  The  Dlacoursea  of. 
Wilh  the  Ench it  1  ki tiiON  .iml 
KragmCDIs.  Translated  by  George 
Ling,  M..\,    5j. 

EOSIPIDES.  A  New  Litttal 
Trajislation  in  Prose.  By  E.  P. 
Coleiidge,  M.A.   2  vo1.=f,   5 j.  each. 

EUTROPIOS.— 5«  Justin. 

EUSEBiOS  PAMPHILOa, 
BooifHiastiDalHiBloryof.  linns- 
/Bln/Iij'Jiev.C.F.Cruse,  M.A.   5,!. 


EVBLVM'S    Mary   Bnd    Oorra^l 
spondenoe.      Eilited    from    the 
Oliginnl     MSS.    by     VV,      Bray, 
F.A.S,     With  45  Engravings.     4  ■ 
vols.     5.(.  Each.  H 

PAIRHOLT'S  CoEtuniG  In  Eng- 
land. A  IliEtory  uf  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cenltity. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  liy  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  3  voU^fl 
5j.  each.  fl 

FIELDING'S  AdveJituraa  of 
JoEeph  Andrews  and  Ms  Friend 
Mr  Abraham  Adams.  Wiiij 
Ciulkgh^inli's  lllustratioos.   jr.6A( 

History   of   Tom.  Joaea,   Ki 

Foundling,     With  Crnikshank'S 
Illuiilratiiins.    zvola.    3.^  6;/.  each,j 


—  Amelia. 
II  lust  rations 


With  Cmittahank'i 
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E  LAXMAN'S  Lactures  oq  3culp-l 

lure.       13y  John   Flasmar,   R.A.] 
With  Poitmit  and  53  Plates,     fir. '' 

FLOHENCB  of  WOEOESTEB'S 
Ohroniclp,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tintwtiors  ;  compiising  Annals 
English  History,  from  the  D 
parture  of  the  Romans  lo  the 
Reign  of  Edwaid  I.  Translated 
by  Tliomas  Frresier,  M  .-\.     5J. 

POaTEH'S  (Joha)  Life  and  Oor.| 
reapondenoe     Edited  by  J. 
Kyland.     2  voU.     v.  fe/.  each. 

OrlMoal  Eaaaya.     Edited  I 

J.    E.    Rylaiid.     J  vols.      31, 
each. 

Eaaaya:  on  Decision  of  Chi 

racier  i   on  a  Man's  ".vriting  -M 
nioiis  Df  Himself ;  on  the  ejiilh 
Romantic ;   on    the   avcision 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    31.  ()d. 

EsBaya  on  the  Evilsof  Poplil 

rgntirance  ;  tn  whv.b.  t.  riA.ArJ 


lO 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


Disconne  on  Ihe  PmpagstlOD  of 

Christianily  in  Imlia.     31.  6rf. 

FOSTER'S  EssajTS  on  the  In- 
ptovemcnt  of  Time.  Wilh  Notes 
or  Sekmons  and  ocher  Pieces. 
31.6^. 

Pa«terlana,      Selected  and 

Ediledljy  HcnryG.  Bohn,    y.U. 

GASPARY'S  History  ot  Italian 
LlterEtUie.  Tiaoslaled  by  Her- 
mann Oelsner,  M.A-,  Pb.D, 
Vol,  I.  [Pj-ipaH't/;, 

OEOFFRBT  OF  MONMOUTH, 
ChroDiole  oi.^Sei  Six  O.  E. 
Ckrmiirlts. 

GE8TA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monlt!i.  Ttan^iUleii  by  ihc 
Rev.  Chailes  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  hy  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     51. 

OILDAS.  Ohronloleo  of— Set  Six 
0-  E-  ChrofiUlts- 

OIBBON'S  Deoilne  and  FaOl  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Uniil)rid(;ed,  wilh  Vaiiotum 
Notes.  Ediled  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  7.  Mops  and 
Portr.iil.     7  vols.     31.  61/.  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Prinolples, 
and  Praotloe  of  Banktne.  By 
Ihe  lale  J.  W.  Gilbntt,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Micliie.      Z  vols.      loi. 

on.  BLAS,  The  Adventurea  of. 
Trans  laled  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravi..a5  on  Steel,  after  Smlrke, 
and  10  Etchings  hy  George  CtuiU 
sbanli.     fn. 

I   OIHALDUS     GAMBB.EHB1S  \ 
I      Bistort  CQ I   "WorliB.     TiMido.im\ 
V    hy  Th-   fjrestei,  M.A.,  snd  ?i\t 
H^Ci'Jl  Hc.a,re.     Revised  EiViUon 
^Kited  by  Thomas  Wi^U,  M.K 


GOETHE'S    Works.      Translati 

into    English   hy   various  hnnds.  1 
14  vols.     3J-.  6J.  each 

I.  and   11. — Autobiography   and] 
Annals. 
III.^  Faust.      Two     Parts,    c( 

plete.     (-■vwanwick.) 
TV.— Novels  and  Tales, 
v.— Wiihelm  Meister's   AppreD-| 
ticeship. 
VI.  —  Conversations    wilh    Eclter-l 
mnnn  and  So  ret. 
Vril.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX. — Wilhelra  Meisler's  Travels. 
X.— Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome.  J 

XI,— Miscellaneous  Traveb.         M 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneoas^ 

Letlers- 
XIII  — CorresponiJence  with  Zellcr. 
XIV,— Reineke  Fo».  West-Eastern] 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 


GOETHE'S  Fanat  Parti.  Ger-j 
man  Test  with  Hayward's  Prosel 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised) 
by  C.  A.  Bucbheim,  Ph.D.    51. 

GOLDSMITH'S  WorKB.  A  newl 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  S| 
vols.     31,  &/.  each. 

GRAMMONT'3  Memoirs  of  tha 
Court  of  Charlea  II  Edited  hy 
Sir  Walter  Scotl.  Together  wilh 
the  BoscoBBL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  puhliEhed,  rSc. , 
New  Edition.     51, 

GRAY'S  LettOM.  Edited  by  the! 
Rev.  D.  C.  Tovcy,  M.A. 

{In  Ihcpitss^ 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Ttans-I 
lilted  by  George  Burges,  M.A.    51. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  Of  Hello- 
doniB.  LonguB,  and  Achillea 
"Ea'Aia— •ivi,.  The  Adventures  ul 


] 


Contained  in  Bohti's  Libraries. 


aREOORY'S  Lettsrs  on  the 
EvldQnces,  Doatrtnea,  &  Duties 
of  tHe  ChilEtlan  ReUalon.  By 
Dt.  Olinlhus  Gref.(ny.      35.  6d, 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edileil  by  Robeit  Hell.     3J,  6rf. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  Wilh  ihe 
Noiesof  ihe  Original.  Tr.insln.tcd 
by  Mi3.  A.  Hunt.  Wilh  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
3  vols.     2'-  fi'''  ™ch. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  ConlaininE  42  rairy 
Talcs.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikthanlt  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.      3J.  bd. 

OROSSI'S  MEiroo  VlHooati. 
Tranalaled  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Hal  lads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     3J.  6d. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the  Origin 
of  RepreBsntatlTe  Govenuaent 
In  Europe.  Translated  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.      iJ.  6(f. 

History  of  the  English  Ea- 

volution  of  1840.  From  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his 
Dealh.  Translated  by  Williom 
Hazlitt.     3J-.  6d. 

Hlalary  of  Olvlliaatlon,  from 

ihe  Fall  of  Ihe  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Kevolution.  Tians- 
liiled  by  William  Haditt.  3  vols. 
31.  f>d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  IMiaaei- 
laneous  Works  and  Rematna. 
31.  &/. 

HAHDWIOK'S  History  of  the 
ArlicleB  of  Hallglon.  By  the  lale 
C.  Ilnrdwicfc.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    51, 

HAOFF'S  Tales.     The  Caravan- 
Tic  5heik  of  Alexandiiii  — The 
Inn  in  (he  Spessart.     TtatiB.  fioin 
^dii:  (ieriran  by  S.  Mendel-  31.  6d. 


HAWTHORNE'S  TbIbb.    4  vols? 
31.  dd.  each. 
I. —Twice-told   Tales,   and   llle^ 

Snow  Image. 
II.—  Scarlet  Letleriandthc  HonseJ 
wilh  Ihe  Seven  Gables. 
HI. — Trans  formation  [The  Maibiel 
Faun],  and  Blilhedale  Ro- ' 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Marse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.    Essays 

on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Haililt.      31.  Sd. 

LeotiireB  on  the  Literature  | 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
3J.  6t/. 

Lectures    on    the    English ) 

Poeta,  aiifl  on  ihe  Engliah  Comio  | 
Writers,     31.  fni. 

Tile  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

DiiBooks,Men,nndThinys.  y.bd. 
■ Round  Tab:e.     3J.  hd. 

Sketches  aiidEsBays.   3.[,6if.'| 

The  BpMt  of  the  Age;    or, 

Ctjnlemporary  Portraits.      Edited] 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3J.  W- 

HBATON'S  Conaisa  History  ofl 
Painting.     New  Ediliou,  teviied 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     51. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  o&  the  Fhilo. 
aophyofHlstory.  Translated  by 
J.  .Sibrte,  M.A. 

HEINE'S     Poems,     Complen. 
Tianslated  hy  Edgar  A.  Bowring, " 
C.B.    y.  bJ. 

Travel-Pioiures,  including  the 

Tour  in  theHari,  Nordemey, and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Frandt  -Siorr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.      jr.  bd. 

HELP'S    life   cA    OcaN.-Sja^^ 

\      VL-C.^-    y  ^- 
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An  A Ipkabettcal List  oj  Books 


JOTOB'S  SoIenUtlo  DtalogQW. 
Willi  nunieious  W'toiicuts,     s^' 

JDKES-BROWWE  (A.  J,).  The 
Building  of  Ihe  BiitlBb  lalee : 
n  Study  in  GeoRittphical  Evoiu 
lion,  lllublrolcd  by  mmieious 
M.i]>s  ami  WoodcutE.  and  Edition, 
revised,  ^l■  6d. 

Btudact'fl    Handbook     of 

Physloal  Geology.  Wiii  na- 
mcioiia  Diagrams  nnd  IlluBlra- 
tions.  Itid  Edilion,  much  en- 
larged, ys.  (xi. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of 

Blalorlcal  Geology.  With  mi- 
DierOQs  Diagranm  and  Jlliistra- 
tinns.     f>s. 

JULIAN,  the  EmperDr.  Cantain- 
ing  iJrtgnri'  Naiianien'a  Two  In- 
vcclives  und  Libaniis'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Thcosophtcal 
Works.  Translated  by  C,  W. 
King,  M  A.    $1. 

JUSTIN,  GORNELTUS  NEPOS, 
nnd  EUTROPinS  Tianslaled 
by  ihe  Kev,  J.  S.  Walson,  M.A. 
SI. 

JUVENAL,  PEESIUS,  SUL- 
PlCIAandLUCELIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evons,  M.A.     y. 

JUNIDS'S  Lettere.  Wiih  all  Ihe 
Notes  of  Woodfoll's  Edition,  ajid 
irapirtant  Additions,  z  vols.  3J.6rf- 
each. 

KANT'S  Gritdque  of  Pure  Reaaon. 
Tianslaled  by  J.  M.  D.  Mcikle- 
john.     Jj. 

— —  Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
phyBlcalPoimdatloBB  ofNattiral 
Soienoe.  Translated  by  E.  Belforl 
Bai.      51. 

KEIO-HTLBY'S    (Thomas)   My- 
thology  of  Anoleat  Greece  and 
Italy.     4(ii   Eiiilion,  revisert  \)V 
'eDUHTtl  Schinili,   Ph.D.,  L-L,.D. 
12  flatcs  from  Ihe  Arvrioue 


I    'eor 
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KEIGHTLbt'S     Fairy     Mylh- 
ologr,ilIusirilive  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstitioit  of  Various  Coun- 
tries.      Revised     Edition,    with  | 
Frontispiece  by  Cruik-hank.     51. 

LA  FGNTATNE'S  FablBB.  Trans- 
lated iiitu  Etiglish  Vetse  by  Eliiur  J 
Wright.   New  Edition,  with  Notes  j 
by  J.  W,  M.Gibbt     y.td. 

LAMAETINE'S  History  of  the  I 
Girondiata.  Translated  by  H.  T. ' 
Ryde.       3  vols.     31.  bJ.  each. 

History  of  the  Reatoratlon 

of  Hanarcby  tn  France  (a  Sequel  ^ 
to  the  History  of  the  Giiondisls).  H 
4  vols.     3j.  dd.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Be- 

volution  of  1848.     3J.  bJ. 

LAMB'S  (Charlea)  Essays  of  Ella  J 
and  Eliana.     Complete  Edition. 
31.  hii. 

SpeolmeoB  of  English  Dra- 

matlo  Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth,    y.  6a.  m 

Memoriala   and  Letters    ol  | 

Charlea  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourri.     New  Edition,  revised, 

by  W.  Carew  Haililt.  x  volt,  b 
3].  bd,  each.  H 

LANZI'S  History  of  PaluOug  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Mne  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscue. 
3  vols.    y.  6^.  each.  fl 

LAPPENBEEG'S  History  of  ™ 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  Ky 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  i  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

LEGTUEES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fiiseli.  Edited 
\^j  ■&.  ■*!  uTO-am.     y. 
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Uted  by  |.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  n  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.      51, 

LELAND'S  Itinernry.   Edited  by 

Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.   Vol.  L 

[/))  Me  Friss. 

LBPSinS'S  Lattera  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  a,nd  the  FealQBiila  of 
Sinai  Transliiled  hy  L.  and 
J.  B.  Hornet.     With  Majis.      SJ. 

LESaiNG'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
NLA.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

~  Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 
and  the  Rspresentatinn  of 
Death  hy  the  Anaienta.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frotitispiece 
o(  the  Laokoon  group,    y.  6d. 

LILLY'S  IntroduatloQ  to  Astro- 
logy.  With  a  Gra.mmar  of 
ASTKOLOGV  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nalivilits,  by  Ziiikiel.   y. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     jr.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Fhllo3ophlOBl  Works. 
Ediledby  J.A.  Si.  John.  2  vols. 
3r.  fid.  each. 

Life  and  Letlera:     By  Lord 

King.     31.  td. 

LOOKHART  (J.  Q:)-Sie  Bdrns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  rUuatrlouB 
Personages  of  Oreat  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  140  Poiliails  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  S  vob.  51. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Prose 
Works.  With  la  iuU  page  Wood 
Engravinfp.     y. 


LODDON'3  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  hy 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Wiit 
numerous  Woodcut  lUus.     JJ. 

LOWNDES'  BibUograpber's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  Bj  II.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  y.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2i.  is. 

LONans.  Daphnla  and  Chios. 
— Sa  GftBBK  Romances. 

LXJOAN'S  Pliarsttlla.  TtanslateA 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     51. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Qods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     51. 

LUCRETIUS.  Translated  by  tha 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A,     51, 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.    Tr.^n8■ 

lated    and     Edited    by    William 
Hailitt.    31.  6./. 
Autobiography.  —  Set 

MiCHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Plorenoe,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelll.    3J.  dd. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antlqul- 
Bea,  or  an  Hbtorical  .Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Andent  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  tha 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.     51. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Petrtfaotlona 
and  their  Teaohlngs.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6j. 

Wondera  of  Geology.     Sih 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  B«pert 
Jones,  F  G.S.  With  a  colonreil 
Geological     Map    of     England, 
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Wilh  numerom  Wood. 


MANZOKI.        ThB    Betrotbed ; 

l«:inj;    j.  Tranilalion   of   '  1    Pro- 
metsi    Sposi.'        By 
Mantonl. 

CUli.      Jt. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travel*:  ihe 
Truiilation  of  Mifsden  tevised 
by  T.  Wright.  M.A,.  K.S.A.     St. 

MARRTAT'S  (Capt.  R-N.) 
Maatsrinaii  Heady.  Whh  93 
Woodizuis      31.  i>d. 

Mlaalon;  01,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

lUoslialeil  b;  Gilbpit  and  rfaltiet. 
31.  &/. 

Plnte  and  Three  Catten. 

With  8  Strel  Engrflvings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Slaniield, 
R.A.     i>.  6.1. 

PrlvateaTBrnan.     8  EngraT- 

ings  on  SleeJ.    jr.  6i 

SetUen  ta  Oanada.    10  En- 

gimvit^  by  Gilbert  and  Dalael. 
p  td. 

Poor  Jaok.     With  16  Illus- 

iraiions  aftei  Claiksou  Slanslieldi 
R,A.    31.  &d. 

FstCT  simple      With  S  fnlU 

page  ItlLulrnlioDS.    3i.  bd. 

Midahlpman  Easy.    With  8 

fut]  pj;e  llKistnilions.     Jt.  &/. 

MARTIAL'S  EplgramB,  complete. 
Traosktetl  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
compinieJ  by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     71.  ful. 

MARTINEAU'S  (HarrlBt)  HIh- 
lory  of  England,  ftoai  1800- 
1815.    y.  6rf. 

History  or  the  Thirty  Tears' 

Feaoe,  n.n.  1815-46.  4  vnls. 
y.  6d.  each. 

J«  Comle's  Positive  PkilosapAy. 

MATTHEW    PARIS'B   Bntfteli  \ 

-ffisfory,  from   Ihe  Veat  UJS  \" 

IS73-      Translated  by  Uev.  J-  A. 

'"  '       CC.L.      5  vols.     S'-  cacK 


MATTHEW     OF     WESTMIN- 
STER'S   nov-STB    of   Htaloiy, 
from  iho  beginning  of  the  World  j 
toA.D.  1307.   Translated  by  C  D.^B 
Vonge,  M.A.    s  vols.    51.  each.  ^^ 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
llugtoii  and  the  BrlUsh  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  j  rortiaiti.     Ji. 

MENZBL'S  History  of  Oemnoar, 

ffom  ;he  Ea'iiesi  Period  to  i£4;, 
3  vuls.     3/.  (ki.  each, 

MIOHAEL  ANQELO   AND 
RAPHAEL,  their    Llvea    and 
Works.     By  Du]ipa  and  Qualre- 
mete  de  Quircy.     With  Portrnila,  ^J 
nnd  Engrivings  on  Steel.     Jr.       ^M 

UIOHELET'S    Luthsr'e    Atkto-V 

biography.  Ttans.  Ijy  WLllLiin 
Haiiitt.  Wilh  an  Appendis  (110 
pages)  of  Notes.     31.  6(t.  ^^ 

History  of  the  Frenoh  Hevo-  fl 

lotion  froJU  lis  earliest  indications     ' 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
y.6d. 

MIQ  NET'S  History  of  the  frenoh 
Revolution,  frani  1789  lu  1814.; 
p.6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.).     Early  Esaeya  by  ' 
JohB  Stuart  Mm.  Collectt-d  from 
variou,?  sources  by  J.  W.  M.Giblis.  . 
31.  &/. 

MILLER  (Profeaaorf.  History' 
FhlloBOphloallylUiiatrated.fmni 
the  Fitll  [.■fthc  Rom.in  liiiip're  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  I.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols,  31.  6J. 
each.  ^M 

Poetical  Worfea,  with  a  Me-  ^| 

rooir  and  Critical  Rematks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Indfx  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verlal  Indci 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 

\ti(  V.^i^lanatory  Notes  by   Henry 
G.  WJwi.    \^*iiMWkto^  -^Wi  lao 
\rj  ■^ .  ■« Jt-jc^ .     »  -"iNi- 
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MITFORD'S  (MUh)  Onr  Village 

Sltelches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Sceneiy.  Wiih  i  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  v-ols.     JJ.  bd.  each. 

MOLrERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new   Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
y.  bd.  tach. 

MONTAaU.  The  LstteiB  cmd 
Worka  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
MonlagtL  EiJitcd  by  her  great- 
grajidson,  I*ord  Wharndiffp's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Editioo,  leviseii, 
with  5  Portraifs-    2  vols.    5^-  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Easaya.  Cotton "s 
Translation,  levised  by  W.  C. 
Hnilin.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
31.  5i/.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
I-flWB.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
currecled.  By  J.  V.  i'tilchnrd, 
A  M.      z  vols.      y.  bd.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.),  The  Rise  of 
tbe  DulobEepublio.  A  llistoiy. 
By  John  Loihrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intto- 
duclion  by  Moncure  D.  Convfay. 
3  vols.     3J.  td.  f^ach. 

MOEPHT'S  Gamea  of  Ohesa. 

Being  the  Matches  and  best  Ciaints 
Ijlayed  by Lh«  American  Champion, 
with  Eiplaoutoiy  onil  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Liiwenlhal.    Jj. 

MBDIE'S  Britlah  Blriia ;  or.  Hi;- 
torj-of  the  feathered  Tribes  of  the 
i'rilish  Islands.  Kevised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  51  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  I'lales  of 
E^s.     2  vols. 

NBANDER  (Dr.  A.).  Eiatoty 
of  the  OhilBtlan  Hallglon  aijd 
Ohurcll.  Trans,  from  the  (»ermii.r; 
byJ.Toirey.    lOvols.    3r.6(/.  each. 

Lifa  of  Jesiia  Ohriat.    Traiis- 

Inled   by  J.  McCliDiock  itnd  C. 
J      liluiaealhal.     ^s.  dd. 


NEANDBR  (Dr.  A.).  History  of 
the  Flan  ting  and  TraintEg  of 
ttie  OhrlBtlaa  Ohuroii  by  the 
Apoatlea.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
iiyland.     2  V0I5.    31.  &/.  each. 

Leoturea  on  tiie  Hiatory  of 

Ohrlatlan  Dogmaa.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Jacobi.  Ttanslatetl  by  J.  E, 
Rylantj.      2  vols-     Js.  6ri.  each. 

- — —  Memorlala  of  Chriatian  Life 
In  tbe  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
Including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  /.  E.  Ryland.     3J.  6rf. 

NIBELUNaEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelimga,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  1 1 01  ton,  and  edited 
by  Ed«,-ard  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  iLe  Nihe- 
luogen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
SI- 
NEW TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek,  (iricibach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  (lage,  anil  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  ulso  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
SQiipl.'!.    900  [lages.     Jr. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  3s, 

NiaOLINI'S  History   of   the 

Jesuits :    their  Origini    Progress, 

Doctrines,  and  Dcsigas.  With  8 
Portraits.     5J. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  Nnrth,  Biiron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  Nurlh, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  (he  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  J  essopp,  D-D.  3vols. 
p.  6(/.  each. 


Tlmae.  With  a  Memoir  of  ihe 
Aolhoi,  an  Aiikgraph  Lcitei,  and 
Poilmil.     %!■ 

OOKLBT  (3.)  Hlalory  of  the 
Saraoana  Bod  their  ConqUMtB 
In  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 

By  Sim.m  Ockley.  li.D..  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Univeisity  of 
Cambiidee.      is.  6./. 

OBIAN{J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics:  the  Sloricsof  ihe  Rama- 

VA\A  nnd  Ihf  MAHAnriARATA. 
By  John  Cnmphell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsn  College,  Amrilsar. 
With  Notes,  Apfjendices,  ond 
I  lluBl  rations.     iJ.  6rf. 

ORDERICDS  VITALIS'  Eccla 
Blaatioal  Histoi-y  of  Bnglaud 
and  Normandy.  Trtnslnied  hy 
T.  Forefiier.  M.A.  To  whicb  is 
added  Ihc  CHRONICLE  OF  St. 
EvBQKLT.     4  vols.     Sr.  each. 

OVID'S  Works, complete.  Literally 
ttanslated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

PASCAL'S  ThouBbta.  Trati^lnled 
fiom  the  Text  of  M.  Aiign^te 
Moliniei  hy  C.  Kcgan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.     31.  6i/. 

PAHLl^S  (Dr.  H.)  Ufo  of  Alfred 
the  Qreat,  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Angt.o-Saxon  Vbksion 
OF  Ososi  us.  With  n  liteiil 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
ajidan  Angi£i-Saxon  GttANMAH. 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5.1. 

PAUSANIAS'  DeaorlpUon  of 
Greece.  Newly  tianslntedbyA.R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.     z  vols.     $!.  each. 

PEARSON'S  ExpoBitlon  of  tlia 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walfotd, 
M.A.     SJ. 

PEPTS'  Diary  and  GoTTeatio'na.- 
ence.      r)eciplieied  by  l^ie  ^es. 


Libiaiy.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke-  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5;.  each. 

PERCY'S  RsllquBB  of  Ancient  1 
Engliah  Poetry.  With  an  Essay  ' 
oti  Ancii'Di  Minstrels  and  3  Gtos- j 
saiy.  Edited  by  J.  V.  PrildiardJ 
AM.    a  vols-     31.  6rf.  each. 

PERSiaS.— J«  yUVKNAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonneta,  Trl- 
umpbB  and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  hy 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  ol 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  CampbelL 
With  Portrait  and  15  Sleel  Ei 
gravings.     51. 

PHILO  ■  lOnffiUS,    ■WoriiB 
Tianslaled  by  Prof.  C.  D.  YonEe, 
M.A,     4  vols,     Ss.  each. 

PICKERING'S    History   of 
Raoes  of  man.  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Dislrilmlion.    With  An 
Analytical  SvNOi'sis  of  t 
Natural  Historv  or  Man 

Dr.    Hall-      With  a  Map  o(  ihS! 
World  and  iz  coloured  Plates. 
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PINDAR-     TransLilcil  into  Pross 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metiical  Version  tffj 
Abraham  Moore,      ^i.  I 

PLANCHE.  History  of  Brlfiah 
Cofltume,  from  the  Eailiest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  Ihe  Eightecnlh 
Century.  hy  J-  R-  Planchf. 
Somersi:!  Heraid,  With  up« 
of  400  Illustrations.     S''- 

PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  I 
lated,     with     Introduction 
Notes.    6  vols,     ;i.  each. 

I.. — The   .\pology  of   Socrates, 
Ciito,  PhD5do,  Corgias,  Pn 
iBgotss,  Phredrtis,  TheretElB 
Eulhyphron,  Lysis,      Tra 
\a.ve&\!H*«'j^-H.  Carey. 
\\.— 'Will  "S-eV^^"*--  "'"wsMs,  n&j 
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P'taTO's  WOKKS  continiitd. 

I  in. — Meno,      EulhydeiDus,      The 
j  Suphist,  Slaiesm-Lin,  Cra,lyluJ^, 

.  Parmenides,  and  the  llDnqiiet. 

f  Translated  by  G.  Surges. 

IV. — Philebua,  Charmides.  Laches, 

MenexenuSf     IJippjas,     Ian, 

The  Two   Aloibiades,   The- 

I  H);^t     Rivals,      liippnrchus, 

'  Minos,    Clilopho,     Epislles. 

Tr.in^laled  by  G.  Eutges. 

V. — ^The    Laws.       Translated    by 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Surges. 

Summairf  and  Arialyala  of 

the  Dialogues.    Willi  Analylira; 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.      5/. 

PLAUTDS'S  Comediea,  Trana- 
laicd  by  H.  T.  ]<iley,  M.A.  a 
Vdli.     SJ.  each. 

PLINY'S    Natural     Hlatoiy. 
Tiauslaltd    by    the      late     John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.p  andll.T. 
I      Riley,  M.A.     6  voli.     51.  each. 

PUMY.  The  Lettew  of  PUny 
the  Youuger.  Meltoolh's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     Ss. 

PLOTINUS.  Select  WorkB  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinua.  ErJiled  by  G.  K.  S.  Mead, 
RA..  M.R.A.S.    5j. 

PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.   31,  6i/.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

I      ^- 

I MoraJa,      Ethical    Essays. 

I     Tr^DsUCed    by    the    Rev.    A.    R. 
■    Sbillsto,  M.A.     5/. 

rOETRY  OF  AMERIOA.      Se- 
Ueotlona    from    One     Hundred 


American  Pocts,  from  1776  to 
:S76.     By  W,  J,  Linton.     31  6J. 

POLITICAL  GYCLOP.ffi!DIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Tolitical,  Con- 
stitutional, statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Woiii  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administralian,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce. 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     Jr.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetloal  Worka.  Edited, 
with  copious  Ni-ites,  by  Robert 
Catruthers.  With  numerous  Illus 
tralions.      3  vols.     ^s.  each. 

Homer'3  lUfld.      Edited    by 

the  Kev.  J,  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustraled  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  f)esigns.     5J. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  »iih  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c, ,  by  other  trEuslalors.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Sitics  of  Flaa- 
mon's  Ueiign^,    5J. 

Life,   including  many   of  his 

Let!er5.  By  Kobirt  Caiiulhets. 
With  numtrou-S  IllUalration.s.     5J. 

PODSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  r.)iiughler — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  PobI- 
maiter  —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro,  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     31.  61/. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Kev,  P.  J.  F,  Gaotillon,  M.A., 
and  Bccompanifd  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3^.  6d. 
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,  well  oF  I'loveihi  aa  uf  S^yinf^, 
'Scnieii  s.  Mminis,  anil  Plini^es, 
^CoUeci.d  by  \\-  G.  Ikilin.     5;. 

PBOVERBS,  A  Poljglot  of 
Foreign.  CoinpiisinR  Firnch, 
llali.in.  l.-ciman,  Uulch,  Spanish, 
l'o(iogut''e,  and  Doiiiidi.  Whb 
EogliJi  Trnoslalions  Sc  a.  GeDeral 
Imfcx  by  ii.  G   Bohn      51. 

POTTERY  AND  POHCELAIN, 
nnil  olhci  T'lijecLB  ol  Veiiu.  Com' 
pribini,'  an  IlluBlialetl  Calalogne  af 
ibe  Bcfual  CollKlion  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  wbich 

Plhcy  wcie  solil  by  auctiiin,  and 
nanlesofUjepossess->ri.  Towhich 
'are  added  I  &n  I  mioiiuctory  Lecture 
on  Potieiyand  rtuccliin,  and  an 
Kngis.ved  Lisl  of  rII  the  known 
MaiksHndMonoerams.  ByHcniy 
.  G.  Jlijhn.  With  numerous  Wood 
^  Engijving!,  51. ;  ot  witli  Colourei! 
lUuElraliins,  lOr.  W. 
PKOtIT'B(Fa'her)RaUques.  Col- 
lected and  air.ir.std  by  Rev.  _F. 
Mahony-  Copj'.ight  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  cotieclions  and 
additions.  New  issue,  wit'i  21 
Elehings  by  D.  Madise,  K.A 
Nearly  6oO  pages.     51. 

QDINTILIAN'S   Inetltutea  of 

Oratory,    or    Education     of    an. 

Orator.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

S.  Walsoo,  M.A.     2  vola.     51. 

each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  I>iaiiiaUo 
Works  A  inqtiical  English  ver- 
sion. By  K.  Bruce  BosivelJ,  M.A. 
Oxon,      2  vols.      3r.  dd.  each. 

RANEE'S  Hialory  of  thg  Popes, 
their  Church  and  Slate,  and  c;-:- 
cially  of  their  Conflicts  with  I'l.j- 
testanltstn  in  the  i6th  and  lyiT, 
cenluries.  Transited  Vi  ^■ 
Vasxci.     3  vols.     31-  W.  Kit::-. 

HlHtory  of   SerTla.   an.4  tt.a 

*n  ReTOlation. 


Account   of   the   Insaneclion 
Eomin.   Transljled  by  Mrs,  KertJ 

HEUMONT  (AJfred   de| 
Car  A  FAS, 

RECREATIONS  in  SHOOTTNG. 
By'Crinen.'  With  62  Engiavingi 
on  Wood  after  Haney,  aad  9 
Kngiavings  on  Steel,  ihieSy  aftei 
A   Cooper,  R.A.     5'- 


HENNIII'S  InaeoE  Arcbllsc 
Revised  and    enlarged    by 
J.   G.   Wood,    M..-\,     With 
Woodcut  lUustiations.     51. 
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EETNOLD'S  {Sir  J.)  Uterar; 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.BcBchy. 
3  vols.     31.  6X  each. 

RIOARDO  on  tSe  Principles  of 
Po!iii?inl  Economy  and  Taia- 
acm.   lidiledbyE.  C.  K.  Goon 
M.A.     IS. 

BI0HTI;:R  {Jean  Paul  PriedriobjT 
IjQ?ttntL,  a  Treatise  on  EducalioT^i 
tcgcther  with  the  .'Vutiobjc^nip 
(a  I-"ini;ment),  and  a  short 
Jalory  Memoir,     y.  6rf. 

Plowar.  Prult,   and   Thorn 

PleOBi,  or  Che  WeJdei  tJfe.DeatI 
and  Miiiiiase  of  Firmian  Sta 
laus  SietJcnki'.e;,  Parish  Adva 
in   llic    Pariih  of  Kuhachniippcl. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.  -Col.  Aki. 
Ewlng.     31. 6.^. 

ROaER  DE  HOVEDBN'S  An. 
nalB  of  English  Hiatory,  coni' 
prising  the  IHsluiy  of  Englauti 
and  of  other  Countitei  of  Europe 
from  A.u.  711  to  A.  ti.  ijoi, 
Tran<lttlnl  by  IL  T.  Riley,  M« 
a  vobi.     SI.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVEHI 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  fruin  the 
\>tici;«\  r*  lb.1   Saions   to    A,t). 
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HOME  la  ibe  HIKETEEHTH 
CEWrUKT.  1"  iliil  liiMi,  i  i  Ti 
pier  Xtn'jai  ol  the  Kaas  of  tb; 
AiiD«i4  City,  the  RcaaM  a(  Ac 
trtdiBe  Ago,  xdJ  tbc  Um^rMs 
of  Modem  Tiacs.  BfCA-Euao. 

5'.  each. 

—  iia  Biiax  ■ad  DtK*. 
ROSCOES  (W.)  Life  and  PoraO- 

£cate  oi  Las  S.  FIiul  eiiilioa, 
revised  ly  Ttunuu  Ruscoc.  3 
«(d&    31.  &fL  nth. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Uedlci. 

caUtd  '  Lhe  Magtiificcnl.'  With 
bis  poems,  lettei^  d'C'  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Mcmoii  of 
Koscoe  by  bis  Son.     31.  61/. 

BTTBSIA.  HiHtary  of.  frjm  Ibc 
earliest  Heriud,  compiled  from 
Uic  most  I  u  then  lie  souices  by 
W«ll«s  K.  Kellj.  With  Poniaits. 
2  voU.    31.  6d.  each. 

3ALLDST.  PLORUa,  and  VEL- 

LBIOS      PATERCULUS. 

TriBsiated  by  J.  S.VVaisOU,  M.A. 

SI- 
SCHILLER'S  Wwlw.  Translaled 

by  vaiioiis  hands.    7  vols.    3J.  6J. 

CAch ',- — 

I. — IlisiDiy  of  [he  Thiiiy  Yeiiis' 
Wat. 

II. — History  of  the  kevull  in  the 
Nclhetljmds,  Ihe  Trials  of 
Cuunl^iEgtiiMiitam]  Hum, 
ihe  Siegu  of  Anlweip,  aiui 
UieflislurkKLjicesinFfa.L]Ce 

ficctdine   ibe    Rdgrj  of 
lenry  IV. 

-DuQ  Culos,  Maty  SLuait, 
Miiid  of  Orleans,  ISride  ul 
MessinH,  tiigeihei  wilh  the 
Use  iif  iht  Oiofus  in 
Tru^cly  (>  ihurt  Essuy). 

These   Diaiiios  nic  uU 

Irniitlaled  in  mrlie- 


ScBiLLUt's  Wciuu  amii 

IV.— Rofabm  («Uh  Schilleri 
odgoil  PRfacct,  Fiesco, 
Ltne  ud  iMij^ne,  De- 
■DcHiB^GlHKl  Sea.SpoH 
of  Diiinity.  ^t 

The     r>TSBnu    in    tbtl^ 
votume  Bic  iiBD^Iatul  inlo 

v.— Poems. 

V  I. — Essayt,  .^^heiidlasd  Fliilo- 

fo^ioU.  S 

VII.— Wdlenstein's    Camp,    Pic-fl 
colomiiki   and    Death   of 
Walleaslaii.W"niJamTeU. 

SCHILLER  nod   OOETHB. 

Corrosponclenca  botflsen.  fiom 
A.EF.  i7gj-iSo5.  TiflMlated  \>y 
L.  D.ita  Schmiii.  a  vols.  31.  W. 
each.  M 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.l  Leoturea  on™ 
Ihe  Plaloaophy  of  JAle  and  tho 
Fhilosopbf  ofLaiiguAgs.  Trsas- 
Uted  by  tho  Ke».  A.  J.  W.  Moi*j 
rison,  M.A     31.  &i. 

Leoturea  on  the  History  ■ 

Uteraluro.  Ancient  ond  Moiicru< 
TnuialHledftooi  iheGtnnao.  31.6 

Lecturei  OQ  the  Phllosophyl 

of  Hlatory.    Tianslnicd  by  J.  B.^ 
Jtaberlwn.     3/,  &.'. 

Leotures  on  Modem  Hlatoryj] 

together  with  the  Lectures  en  till  1; 
Cicsat  .in<l   Alexander,  und  Thfl 
Ijcginnint;  of  uur  Ilisloty.   Ti«n* 
Irtled  by   L.   I'utcell   and  R.   '" 
Whitetoclc.     3*.  6rf. 

Alithetlc  and  Mlaaella 

Works.      Tiansln(«t    liy   E.    Ji| 
Miilinglun.     ,;/.  &/. 

SOHLBOEL   f  A.  W  I    LoctU 
oa  DrRCQsUo  Art  a  urt  Lltorat 
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aCHOPENHAUEH  on  tbe  Fc  j- 

fold  Root  of  the  PrtnciT-a  of 
Sulfiolent  Renson  .\n  1  On  tbe 
Will  In  Nol-oie.  Translated  t>y 
Matiame  Hillebrand.      Ji. 

Essnya.    Selected  nnd  Tram- 

l.ilcd.  Wiili  3  liiograjiliical  Intio- 
iluclion  and  Sl^etch  ol  bis  Fhilo- 
sojihy,  by  E.  Celfott  Ban.     jr. 

S0HOU"Wa  Earth,  Placla.  and 
Man.  Trnnslileil  by  A.  Kenftey. 
\Vilb  coluiifcJ  Mnp  of  the  Geo- 
paphy  iif  I'Uinls.      JJ. 

SCHtTMiNN  (Kobart).  HU  Life 
nnd  Woiks,  by  August  RciasinnnQ. 
Tr»nalHted  by  A.  L.  Alger.    Ji.  6rf. 

Early Lel;tcrB.  Originally  pub- 

IJished  by  hia  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  Willi  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D,C  L. 
.V.  6rf. 

SENBOA  on  Bonefita.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
31.  67. 

Minor  Es8Bi;»B  and  On  Olam- 

ericy.  Translated  by  A.  Sicivati, 
M.A.     51. 

SHAKBSPBAHE'S  Dramatlo 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
af  .Stmkespenie's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmilz.  2  vols.  31.  dd. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE  (WlUiain).  A 
Literary  Biugiaphy  by  Karl  Elie, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmilt.     51, 

SHARPE    (S.)    The    Hlatory  of 

Egypt,  from  tie    Earliest  Times 

till   lie   Conquest  by  the   Arabs, 

A.U.   640.     By   Samuel   SUaipe, 

2  Maps  and  upwards  of  4Q0  IWua- 

Irative  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  Js.  eacVi. 

SRIDAN"S  DrannaUo'Woita. 
^Complete.      WithLifeby  G.G.S. 


BISMONDI'S  HlatoiT  of  the 
UCarature  of  the  South  of 
Eujope.  Trnnslated  \iy  Thonwi 
Roscoc.     1  vols.     Ji.  6./.  each. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  OHRON. 
ICLESt  vii..  Assek's  Life  of 

Al.fii.KD  AND  THKCuRONICLBSOf 
ETHBI.WRKO,  GiLOAS.NBNNltJS, 

Geofkrev  of  Monmouth,  akd 
Richard  of  Cihencbstbh. 
EditedbyJ.A.G.les.D.C.L.   51. 


3TNONTMS  and  ANTONYMS, 
or  Kin  fired  Worda  and  iheir 
Oppoaltea,  Collected  and  Con- 
itastwi  by  Veu.  CJ.  Smith,  M.A. 
Kevked  Edition.     51. 


SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  0: 
NaUona.  Edited  by  E.  BelftiTt 
Ban.     2  vols.     31.  6ci,  each. 


- —  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ; 
with  his  Essay  on  the  First  Foi- 
matioD  of  Languages ;  to  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
Dugald  Stewart,     p.  &/. 


SMYTH'S  (ProfeaaoT)  Leotures 
on  Modem  HiEtory;  from  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  NatianB 
to  the  dose  of  the  American  Re- 
volution.    2  vols.    31.  6d,  Citcb. 
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LeetnreB  on  the  French  R» 

volution.     X  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Oeology  and 
Scripture,     xnd  Edition.     51. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventuras  of 
Roderlok  Random.  With  short 
Menmir  and  Itibliugrapliy,  ajid 
Cniikshanlt's  Illustrations.    31.  &/. 

ti.&^ecVa.i«i  ot   Psregrlue 
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SMOLLETT'S  The  Expedition 
of  Humphry  Cllnlter.  With 
Bibhogrnphy  and  Cniikshaak's 
Illustraiions.     31.  6rf. 

SOCRATBS  laumamed  Soholaa- 
tlous').  The  EooleBlautioal  HiB- 
toryof(A.f). J05-LJ4S).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.      5^- 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragediea  of. 
A  New  I'roEe  Translation,  with 
Metnoif,  Notes,  4c.,  by  E.  P. 
Ctileridge.      %s. 

The  Oxford  Translation.    51, 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  ot  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing, Porlrails,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     3/. 

Life  of  WeBley,  and  the  Rise 

ond  Prepress  of  Methodism.     51. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
With  nn  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dcnnii.     31.  bi. 

SOZOMEK'S  EooleElBBtioal  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  llislorj  of 
the  Oiurch  from  A.U.  324-440. 
Translated  from  Ihe  Greek.  To- 
BCther  Willi  the  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HlSTOHY   OF    PhILOSTOKGIUS,  as 

ejjitomised  by  Photius.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
WaHord,  M.A.      5t. 

SPINOZA  S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  In  trod  action,  by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    a  vols.    51.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Clasglfied  Sjoopaia 
of  the  Principal  Palnt«rB  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schoola. 
By  George  Stanley.      51. 

3TAaUNG'3(MlBa)Nobl6  Deeds 
o[    "Women ;     or,     EKamplcs    ol 
/eoin/c   Courage,    Forlitude,   anA 
ViXue.     WirJ)     14  Steel   Encrav- 


STACrNTON'3  Ohaaa - Playar'B 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams,     ijj. 

OheaB  PrariB.    A  Supplement  H 

to  the  Chess- player's  Handbook.  " 
Containing  the  mo^t  important 
m(Hlern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ingri ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Annotated.      t,s. 

GhaBB- player's  Oompaeioa.J 

Comprising  a  Treatise  oo  Odds,  I 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  ■,1 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  51.  [ 

OhesB  ToumEiment  of  1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     51. 

STbCEHARDT'S  ExperimeatBl.| 
Chemiabr.  \  Handbook  for  the] 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simplel 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W.| 
Healon,  F.C.S.  With  numeroos] 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised] 
thronghout.     51. 

BTRABO'S  Geography.  Trans-l 
Inled  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,1 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vola.) 
Jj.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Uvea 
of  the  Queena  of  England,  fmrn 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5r.  each. 


— ■  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
Z  vols.     5r.  each. 

—  Lives  of  l^e  Tudor  and  3 
PrlncBBBea.    With  Portraits. 
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STUAET  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities   of    Athens,    and     oth^-i 
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SUETONtnS'  Uvea  of  UleTwdve 
CiEH&i^  utiil  X>l'jca  of  tbo  OTam- 
inarlana.  Tbe  tranilsLinn  nf 
Thomson,  revifipd  by  T.  Forester, 

SULLY.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
or.  Prime  Minislcr  to  Heniy 
ihe  Crcfli.  TrarsUted  from  the 
French.  With  4  Pottraila.  4  vols. 
]i.  bd.  each. 

SWIFT'S  Frc>3e  Works.  Eiiitsd 
tiy  Temple  Scott,  Wilh  a  Bio. 
graphical  Ititroduelion  bythe  Right 
Hon,  W.  K,  H.  l^tty,  M,P. 
With  I'orlrnits  »nd  Facsimiles. 
II  vols.     y.  bJ.  each. 

[  loft.  I.-/I:  5f  Vllf.  riady. 
I — Rdiled    by   Taniple    Scolt. 
With  a   Qioeiaphical   In- 
tioduccion    by    the    Right 
Hon.  W.   E.  H.  Lecky, 
M,  r.     Contnining :  —  A 
Talt  of  n  Tub,  The  Battle 
'A  the  Book.1,  and  other 
early  works. 
H.— TheJoumaltoStella.  Edited 
liy  Frederick  Ryland.M.A. 
With  2  Portraits  of  Stpila, 
and  0  facsimile  of  00c  of 
the  Leilers. 
Iir.ilV.—WrilinE-ion Religion  and 
the  Chinch.      Edited  by 
Temple  ScoH. 
V, — Hisioiical   and    Political 
Tr,icls  (Gnglishl.     Edited 
by  Temple  Scott 
VI H. -Gulliver's  Tiavels.      Eililed 
by  (;.   R    Drnnls,      With 
Portrait  and  Maps, 
The  ordff  and    con  ten  is  of 
the  leranining  solames  will 
proUnbly  be  as  fallows  :~ 
VI. &VII.— Historical  and   P..htical    , 
TiacJs  (Irish), 
iX. — Ctililrihutiors    10  live  'Ex.-  I 
aminer,'  'TatWi,'   'Spec- \ 
talor,'  &c, 
X- — IJisiotical  Writings. 
.  A7.— ijferary  Essays  and  B\Wra 


STOWE  (MrH.H.B.jnnole  Tom'a 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
Wilh  Intri>luclory  Remarkt  by 
Rev,  J.  Sherman.  With  S  full- 
page  Illustrations,      is.  6J. 

TACITDS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally ttansl.iLed.     2  vols.    51.  each 

TALES  OP  THE  GBNn;  or.lhe 
Delightful  Lessuns  of  Hnram.  lilt 
Son  of  Asmai.  Ttanilated  fioin 
ihc  retaian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Niiraernus  Woodcuts  and  T3  Sleel 
Engravings.      51. 

TASSO'S  Jeruaalem  Daliwered. 
Traniiateil  into  Erglish  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J,  H.  WilTcn.  With  S 
Engravinps  on  Sleel  and  24  Wood* 
cuts  by  Thurston.     51. 

TAYLOR'S  {Blahop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dytag.  kiiIi 
Prayers  con  tail!  ing  the  Whole  i'lily 
of  a  Christian  and  the  pus  of  Dc- 
volion  lilted  lo  all  Occasions  aoil 
furnished  for  .ill  Nectssitica.  3J1W, 

TEN  BRIIJS.—J«  Brink. 

TERENCE  Blld  PH.ai:DRDS. 
IJiein.lly  translated  byll,  T.  Riiej,   ■ 
M.A.    Towh'chisadiied,  Smakp'S  ■ 
ME1  RICAt-VERSlONOf I'KyEl>llUS.  ■ 
S'- 

THEOORITUS,  BION.  M03. 

OEXrS,  ana  TYBTSIDS.   Liter- 
ally   iranslalcd    by    the     Rev.   J. 
Banlts,   IW.A.      To  which  ate  ap- 1 
pended  the  Metrical   Versions  ofj 
ChflpHian,      Ji, 

THEODORET  andEVAOEma 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.h 
332  to  A.t>.  437  ;  :ind  from  A,l 
431  lo  A.B,  544.  Tr:'n»lBted  ftnii 
Ihe  Greek.     5*. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  th« 
Conciuest  of  Englatul  by  Uie 
Uurmaiia-,  \«,  'iK.&.a:.,  and  ill 

\  1  -io\*.      V-  fell-  ".^^ 
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THUCTDIDES.  The  Pelopoc- 
neaian  War.  LiLcially  irauskied 
by  ihe  Ke».  H.  Dale.  1  vuls. 
31.  bJ.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  «c  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 
51. 

THDDICHTIM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
Use  on  WInea:  theit  Oiigin, 
Nature,  and  Varielies.  With  Prac- 
tical DiiccLions  for  Vilicullure  and 
Vinitication.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
chum,  M.D,,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated.     51. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufeo- 
ture  of  Qieal  Britain,  aystemali- 
cally  iiiveiiigaled.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  I..  Siinraonds.  Wiih  150 
originid  Illustrations,  z  vols.  51. 
each. 

PhlloBophyofMartuiaoturea. 

Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
TDonds.  With  numerous  Figures. 
Double  volume.     7J.  dd. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Xminent  Painters,  Soulptors, 
and  AlchlteotS.  Translated  by 
Mrs,  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  liichler,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.      3J.  bJ.  each. 

VIRQIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  [lamiltun  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  With  Portrait. 
3J.  6rf. 

VOLTAIRE'S  TsJes.  Translated 
by  R.  li.  Boswell.  Vol.  1  ,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Mcmnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'lng£nD,  and  other  Tales, 
jr.  6d. 

WALTON'S    Oomplele    Angler, 
or  the  Contcmplalive  Man's  Re. 
creation,    hy   Izaak    Walton    and 
Charles  Cotton.      Edited  by  Ed- 
ward /esse.     To  which  is  added 
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Tackle,  &c.,  by  Heniy  G.  Bohn. 
With  Potlrail  and  103  Engiaviligs 
on  Wood  and  z6  Engravings  on 
Steel.     31. 

LItbs  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &o. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  wilh  a  Memoir  of  Iiaak 
Wallun  by  Wm.  Dowliog.  With 
numerous  Ilhistiations.     Jj. 

WELLINGTON,  Llfeot  By'An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  inalefials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  iS 
Steel  Enutaviogs.      51. 

Tiotorlea  of.    Sa  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S    Templars    Inj 
Gyprufl.     Translated  by  E,  A.  M. 
Lewis.     31. 6c/. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book ot  ArohEeology,  Egyptian, 
Qreak,  Etnisoan,  Bomttn.  By 
H.  M,  Westroup.  !nd  Edition, 
levised.  With  very  numerous  I 
Illustriitions.     5/. 

WHITE'S  Natoml  HlBtory  of 
Selbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Natuia lists' Calendar.  Wilh  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  Wilh  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.      JJ. 


WHE  ATLE  Y'S  A  RaHonai  Ulua- 
tratlou  of  the  Book  of  Cormuoa 
Prayer.    3j-.  6J. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Flotlon.  Dlotlonary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familial  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  lo  in 
LJteralure  and  ConTeisatlon.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A     y. 
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WILLIAM  of  UALUESBURT'S 

Chrcmlcaa  oF  the  Elne^  ot  Eng- 
land,  fiom  Ihe  Eoiliest  Peiiod 
1(1  the  Kcign  of  King  Slegihen. 
Tronslalcd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sbarpe. 
'  Edilcd  by  J.  A.  Giles.  D.CL.    51. 

'XENOPHON'S  WOTka.  Trans- 
UlL-d  by  Ihe  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  lu 
3  voli.     51.  each. 

YODNO  (Arthur).  Travela  In 
France  during  the  years  17S7, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,     jr.  Sd. 


YOUNG  (Arthur).  Tour  In  Ire- 
land, wilh  Gcneml  ObEervilioni 
on  the  slate  of  the  country  daiii^ 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hntlon.  Wilh  Complete 
BibiiogiafAy  by  J.  P.  Ander- 
SOD,  and  Map.  2  vols.  3:.  &/. 
each. 

TULE-TIDE  STOREES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scaniiinavian  and  Nortli- 
Germiin  Populai  Tale;  and  Tra- 
dition^, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Genoan.    Edited  by  B.Thuipe.. 
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THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWrFT.  EdiioJ 
Ttaofie  Sestt.  Vnh  an  InUodactiaD  bjr  ih:  Rig^t  Hun.  W.  E. 
Lcc1:t>  M.P.     In  II  Tofaoc*,  5).  &f.  cscb. 

VoL  I.—'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  '  The  Bailie  of  the  Books,'  anil  ollKr  I 
earfy  woiki.  Edited  Lj  Tanple  ScoU.  With  iDttoduclion  by  the] 
R^ht  Hoc  W.  E.  IL  Leckf,  MP.     Pcnrait  and  Fac^milts. 

Vol,  II.-'Tb«  Jooraal  Jo  StelU-'  Edited  by  F.  Ryknd,  M.A.  ] 
With  I  Fadimile  Letter  and  Ivo  Poruaits  of  SlelLi. 

Vols,    III.    aod   IV.— Writings   on   Religion   and    ibe    Church. 
Edited  Ly  Temple  Scoll.     With  f>or1i3iIs  and  facsiiiiiles  of  title  \9za. 

VoL  V.  —  Hisloricil  and  Political  Ttacis  (Enfilish).     Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vi.t.  Vlir— GuUiver's  Travels.    Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis.    With 

the  uriginal  Maps  and  Iltusttatians. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  NiBELUNGS.  Metrically  transtaled  torn  ibft 
OM  German  text  liy  Alice  Horlon,  and  Edited  by  Edwaid  Bell,  M.A. 
With  Llie  Essay  on  the  Nibeiungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     Jj. 

GRAYS  LETTERS.  Failed  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tuvey,  M.A.,  nuthor 
o(  'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c.,  Late  Cbik  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  [Shurtly. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  exlnnt  Corresijonilence.  Trans-- 
iMed  by  Evelyn  S.  Shucliburgh,  M.A.      In  4  vols.     51.  ench. 

[Vels.  I.  ami  if.    lady. 

THE    ROMAN    HISTORY    OF    APPIAN    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

Translaleii  by  Horiice  White,  M.A.,  LL.I>.      Willi   Mn|iK  iiiul    illus, 
t'nlions.     2  vols.     6.r.  each. 

GASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Tran.- 
laled  by  Hermann  Oelsnet,  M.A.,  Ph.!).     Vol,  I,  \.lt  th*  fms.  ' 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  EPICS.  Tiic  Slorlei  of  Die  Kaninynrm  and 
the  Mahabharats.  By  /nhn  Camplicll  Omnn,  rrllicl|inl  iir  Khulii 
College,  Am li tsar.  With  Notes,  Appetidicei,  and  IlliHlrlitlnni. 
New  Edition,  revised,  jr.  bd. 

LELAND'S   ITINERARY.     Edited  by  Uurenog  Uomint,  \'S  -      '-. 

several  volumes.  ^^  I 
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ROYAL   NAVY   HANDBOOKS. 

BDITBD    BV 

COMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON.  R.N. 

Ptofusely  Illusitucd.     Crown  Svo.  ^!.  each. 

Mna  Ktady, 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION.  By  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesbv 
Hamilton,  G.C.B.     WUh  Hcrlraits  and  oilier  Illuaira lions. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  M  KN-OF-WAR.     By  Fleet- Engineer 

Reginald  C,  OldKNow,  R.'S.     Wiih  6i  Iliusiraiions. 

TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO- VESSELS.      By  Lieuienatil 

G.  E.  AkmsTBONG.  la!e  R.N,     With  53  lUustralions. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  llie  FighlinK 
Equipnieui  ol  a  Maa-of-War.  By  Captain  H.  GAkBp:TT,  R.N.  Willi 
1^5  lllustralions. 

Thf  follira/ivs  Velumes  art  in  pnpar^Unt. 

THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF    OFFICERS    AND 

,M1£N  OF   THE    ROYAL    NAVY   AND   THE    ROYAL   MARINES, 
Hy  LieiiteiL-vnl  J.  N,  Au.HN.  lati;  R.N. 

NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  COM- 
MERCE.    By  ProfeasorJ.  K.  LAUGHtON,  R.N. 

THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

NAVAL  TACTICS. 

NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

'Commander  Rabin^DE],  wbote  abto  mn-lc,  "The  llTiElfih  Fleel,"  was  revicwni 
CDlamns  In  NovoinbcT,  1^94.  hu  now  undurlakcti  the  editing  or  a  series  of  hiui.i])ODka,  r^rii 
of  vvhich  will  deal  with  one  particular  snbjccl  connrclcd  w-ilh  thai  yreaL  crealina,  the  Ropl 
Navy.  Our  naEJonn]  Ijlei^ture  haA  ccrlaiDFy  L^Lcked  much  in  [hb.  ^f^pcct.  Such  bocki  m 
have  hcrcLDfore  \rfcn  piuduced  have  almosE  iov^iriaht^'  beim  of  0  character  tou  iciEnlific  t^ 
echoic^l  to  be  of  inlch  u.'.e  10  the  general  public.  The  EeFi»i  now  t>eing  LvLied  ii  inlcnded  10 
obviate  thi^dEfacI,  and  when  CErmpletednJU  ftsriD  a  detcnptioo.  boih  hiilorical  and  actual,  r»flh< 
Royal  Kavy»  which  will  not  only  Ijeof  use  to  Ihcpiorf^ioDal  stutkiit,  bni  al-nj  be  ofliiti 
to  all  who  Are  conEcmed  in  the  maintenance  and  cllicie'icv  oTlhe  Navy.' — Br»ni  Artviti. 

'The  Mries  of  n&vnl  hflnillioolti  edited  by  Commander  Roliin»n  hat  made  a  most  lli 
beginning,  and  may  !k  counted  upon  11]  supply  the  arowing  popular  dmisnd  for  infi 
^Tgard  Ic  the  Navy,  on  which  [he  naticna]  ejiileucE  dcpemk." — Jinut, 
■tfEats.    Bell's  series  of  "  Royal   Na»y    Handboola"  promises  to  he  a  viry  suoii 
i»e.     They  are  ptactictit  an^  de&mw\^  inlannau^e,  iwi,  though  mear»t  for  tbe  iiaeot 
eloaely  HOiuiur.led  with,  iheit  suViecXs,  Uu^^  are  iuK,  m  Si«»in^aic5  loqlmical 
■•V  Meker  oftel  \tliow\e:*a».'— B^^*™" 
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Nev  EditioDa,  fcup.  fiva.  3i.  6d.  each  net. 


THE     ALDINE     EDITION 


BRITISH      POET,S. 

'l*hJA  eiDQUfiat  edition  of  tbo  ICa^liBh  Gliuiicfl.  witb  thai?  iK»mpIote  to^ta  arid 
whulatly  mtroJl!iclLon.H,  nrp  aaniKthiutf  varj  dEffon^nt  from  tlie  uhaap  rdlnmo'-  wl 
BKtfActit  which  ara  jaflt  now  bu  much  too  cominoiL' — S^  JarAen'i  GatttU. 

'  An.  stceUaai  iBTieii.    Suuil,  hiiDdy,n.D(l  unnplata  '-SalurdaH  Knuw. 


ikenalde.  EditwibyB«T  A.Dyoe. 
BeatUe.     Edited  hy  Bev.  A.  Dyae. 

Edited  bj  W.  M.  BoaBGltl. 

Edited  hy  O.  A.  Aiikeo. 


Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnaon. 


•Blake. 

•Buma. 

3  vols. 

BuUer. 
2  voli. 

CampbelL  Edited  by  Eia  Son- 
in-law.  thi)  Ro.  A-  W.  Hill.  With 
licirioir  hj  W.  AlUaghnm. 

Clia,ttertoii.     Edited  by  ths  Ebv. 

W.  W.  Skait,  M.4.    a  yola. 
Obaucer.  Editedby  Dr.  H-Monia, 

with  Mamair  li;  Sir  H.  Ninairu.  0  vole. 
CburahlU.  Edited  bfJaa.Haiiiia;. 

itole. 
•Oolsridge.    Edited  hy   T,    Anhe, 

B.A-    2volii. 
ColiloB.      Edited     by     W,     Moy 

Thompj, 
Cowper.     Edited  by  John  firaoei 

F.a.A.    3  roll. 
Dryden.    Edited  by   ihe  Rev.   B. 

Uoopor,  U.A.    3  vDli. 
Falconer.    Edited  hy  tbe  Rav.  J. 

Mii.tord. 

QoldanjI'Ji.  Iteyiaod  Edition  by 
Atifitin  DobHon.    With  PortTait. 

•0-ray.  Edited  hy  J.  BradBhaw, 
LL.D- 

Herberl.    Edited  by  tbefiev.  A.B. 

fTrijHart. 

'HeiTlok.       Edited     by     Qeurge 

SointdbiiTf.     2  lair. 
■Keats.     E^tttd  by  (he  late  Lrad 

Hanghton. 

*  TbOM  vnlnmBr  mtj  alJin  be  hiul  boDnd 
AQd  biuJi  bJ  ^lutwou  WblWi 


S3rlta    WUte.      Edited,    wit' 

UBUQir.  b;  Sir  H,  Kinol&a- 

MUtOQ,     Edited  by  Br.  Biad&liaw. 

2  tola. 
PameU.     Edited  bjG.  A.  Aitken. 

Popo.  Edited  by  G.  a.  Dennia.. 
With  MflmaiT  bj  John  DeDais-    3  vola. 

Prloi-     Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnecm. 

2  vdIb, 

Raleigh  and  Wolton.  With  8b- 
i{H.-tiniia  fr[ini  tbo  WnlLnca  uf  uthui 
OOOBTLT  POIiia  from  iStO  to  wsn. 
Sdited  by  You.  ArDhdeacDti  Hajuuh, 
D.U.L. 

Bogera.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.i. 

Soott,  Edited  by  John  Dennia. 
5  voIb. 

ShakQspears'B  Foenja,  Edited  by 
Etv-  A.  Djos, 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Bnzton 
Formiui.    5  volg- 

Spensar.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier-   5  volii- 

Surrey.    Edited  hy  J.  Yeowell. 

Svrilt.      Edited    hy    the    Est.   J. 

Mittani.    3  ioIb. 
Tbomaon.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  D. 

a.  Tuit/,     i  tall. 

Vaughao.  Soared  roema  and 
t'ioQS  Eiaculutiaua.  Edited  hj  the 
Eai.  a.  l.yte, 

WordBworth.      Edited    by   Prol. 

Dowdun.    7  vols. 
Wyalt.     Edited  by  J.  yecweil. 

Young.     2    fola.     Elited   by  ttu 

f(«T.  J-  Mitlurd. 


In  Irish  ttnen.—'Sli  &n*«ni^  ■l.'Sih  «". 
,iiad  ii'.\.*<JV-^-'A  w^''  'I'*- 
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THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 


] 


HANDBOOKS   OF    ATHLETIC    GAMKS, 

Tha  onlr  flarle*  Isincd  al  n  moilarata  price,  toy  nrrllers  who  are  in 
the  drst  riLDta  Ia  thoir  reiipBctlvQ  dCTpsi-tmeatA. 

'  Tho  bd&t  inatmcl.lDTi  111]  ffftiucfl  nii'l  rdTKirtu  hj  the  be^t  AUtharitiafi,  at  tbe  luyri 
priaKt-' ^DafofA  Mnflnjin*. 

SiDuJl  SvD.  cJath,  OlnHtraled,    Pii»  Lfl.  eoirh. 
Crloket    By   the  Hon.  uid  Bev. 

R,  l,ITT»LTO». 

Croquet     By  LleaE.-Col.  tlie  Hon. 

H  C,  Nebuiiih. 
Lawn    Tonnla.      By    H.   W.    W. 

Wi  LUEitroDcj;,     Wctfa  a  GhAptor  ''"^r 

T.fMlif*9,  hy  MfB.  HlLLTlBl>. 

Tennis  and  RaoketA  and  Plves. 

B7  JlTLMK  WjlRaBALL.MnJar  J.  JiPCHil. 
u.iiH  hov.  J.  A.  Arjiai?  TAtf. 

Oolt.    By  W.  T,  LiNfiEiLL. 

Rowing  and  Sonlllng.    By  W.  B. 

WU-IIUJATi:^ 

Sailing.  By  E. P.  KNiPHT.dbl.  vol.  2<. 
Swimming.     By  Msbtin  and  J. 

lUcSTKK  OOBBRTT. 

Camping  out    By  A.  A.  Macdok- 

BI.L.     Dn»>ilp  vol.     2a. 

Canoeing.     By  Dr,  J.  D.  Hitwabd. 

[>ciilh!Q  vcl.     2n 

Mounlolueerlng.     Bj  Dr.  Ci^tiDs 

Wilson.    Donblo  vol.    2a^ 
AthleHos.     By  H.  H.  GaiFFra. 
Riding.     By   W.   A.   KEim,    V.O. 

Ladies' Riding.  ByW.A.KHaH,V.C. 
Boxing.   By  H,  O.  Auanrdn-Winm. 

Witt  ProfaMiy  Soto  bj  Bat  UaUiiui. 
Cyallng.   ByH.H.aBiFPTO,L.A.C., 

N  O.U..  Q.T.O,    With  a  Chapter  for 

LntlinBt  bj  .Miea  Aaffs  Woor. 


Fenolng.    By  H,  A.  Colwore  Dds 

Wreatling.     By   Walthb  Abh 

Binuso  ('Orosa-bntCoizkar'), 
liioadsword      and      Slngleatlok 

Bv  li.  (!.  AinBBOB-WnrH  ani  0.  Phu- 

UI>FB-WoLLEi. 

Gymnastlca.     By   A.   F,   Jenrih. 

DaQblo  to].  3". 

OyntnaBtto  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Elierclaes.  Oompiled  by 
F.  Guir, 

Indian  Ciuba.    By  G.  T.  B.  Got. 

nETT  antl  A.  F.  jKSSiit- 

Dumb-beUfl.    By  F.  Gbit. 
Football  —  Rugby    Q-ame. 

Ha&iet  Yahrali,. 
Foe  tball— Association  Oame. 

C-  W.  AiCOCl.     RflnaBil  KditioD. 

Hocfcey.      By    F.    8.    Cbb9wb 

(In  Pi,pur  Caver,  dil.) 
Skating.      By     Dou.jlab     Adaks. 

With  n  tlhnpter  fnr  Lsilinn,  l>y  Sllsa  U. 

Chkbtham,  □.□1I  Ik  Clmptt'i-  Mil  3iic^M 

ekntJDtr,  by  n  Fun  Skntci-.  Dhl.  val.^H 
Baseball.  By  Nbwf'I'un  Crinb.  ^H 
Bounders,  Fleldball.  Bonis, 

Quoits,   Curling,   Sklttlss.    «o 

Bj  J.  M-  WaLHER  iLnii  <J.  C.  MoTT, 

Danolng.  By  Ebwabd  Scon. 
Donhle  tdI.    °f  I 
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THE  CLUB  SEBIES  OF  CABD  AND  TABLE  QAHes.  | 

'No  wall-re{ni]atedcli]bori»imtrjbuiijiB  Bbonlcl bn  wltbont tlii» UBofnl bUries of  tionlis. 
Smitll  Std.  oluth.  lUiutnLtcd.     Friaa  Ik.  eanb.  OMi. 


Whist.  By  Dr,  Wm.  Poia,  F.Ii.B. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Hobkbt  F.  Ghken. 
Bridge.    By  Robert  F.  Green. 

[in  thi:  vrotB- 

BllUaKlH.     By  M»jor-Oen.  A.  W. 

DKAiaos,  P.H.A.S.     With  n  Pniticii 

bj  W.  J.  Pdall. 
CbesB,     By  RosEaT  F.  Ubeen. 
Tbe  Two-Move  Chaa*  PiotiVaMi, 

By  B.  <i.  Lawh.  \ 

Ciwss  Oneninaa.  Bv  I.  (ivsansao.  \  ^Jivioi  Q«m.a4,  «v*,-^-Ha,_  V^^j^ 

fSLunUlB   and  BftoltaB-n>ia*'° 
veral  and  Go  Bar*'  ^      a-j  »i». vm».««'^«»»'»'^- 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire, 

Bj  ■  BrrKELHY.' 

Bfilqae  and  Oribbage. 

Bj  ■  BEnEELET.' 

Eoartg  and  EuohTB, 

Bj  *  BEaEBLKT.' 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet 

By  '  bEHKELET.' 

Skat     By  Ludis  Dibbl. 
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BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES! 


SUustcnted  /nono(;rapbs  In  tianOs  Si^e. 

EiilTED   BV 

GLEESON    WHITE     and    E.     F.    STRANGE. 
ft  specially  designed  cloth  cover,   crown   Svo.    is.  6d.  each. 
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Noia  Ready. 

CANTERBURY.    By  Hahtlev  Withers.   3rd  Edition,  revised.    37  Hlustralions. 
CARLISLE.     By  C,  K.  Ei.EY.     30  Ulusiraiions. 

CHESTER.     By  ChaHles  HiAti.     and  EJiiion,  revised.     35  Illustrations. 
DURHAM.     By  ].  E.  BvGATE,  A.R.C.A.     44  lHustraliona. 

EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw.  B,  A.    and  Edition,  revised.    35  lUustralions 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J,  Mass^,  M.A.     49  Hlustralions. 
HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  .^.R.E.     40  llluslralions. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  CLIFTON.    43  lliustrafions. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kenduck.  B  A.     and  Edition,  revised.    46  lllusbaliol 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  QiiKNHai.L.     38  llltistraiions. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmeb,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revisEd.     3+  illui- 

trations. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W,  U.  SWEETING,     znd  Edition,  revised. 

51  Illnstralions. 
ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palheh,  B.A.   and  Edition,  revised.   38  Illuslraliont 
ST,  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  DiMOCK,  M.A.     39  Ulnsirations. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gi-eeson  White,     and  Edition,  revised.    50  Illustration*' 
SOUTHWELL,     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimoce,  M.A.     37  Illustrations. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmee,  M..^.    43  Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant,    and  Edilion,  revisi-d.    50  liluslralii 
YORK.     By  A.  Clutton- Brock,  M.A.     41  lUusirntions. 

Prfjiaring. 
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RIPON.    By  Crcii.  Hallett.  B.A. 
ST.  DAVID'S.    By  pBltir  Robson, 

A.R.I.B.A. 
ELY.    By  R»v.  W.  D.  Swketing,  M  A. 
WORCESTER.    By  E.  F.  SrniKGa. 
BRISTOL.    By  M.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 


ST.  ALBANS     ByRcv.W.  D.Swbbtihg. 
CHICHESTER.      By  H.  C  Corlhtts. 

A.R.I.  B.A. 
ST.  ASAPH  wid  BANGOR.     By  P.  B. 

UOHKIPB  BaX. 

ULASGOW.     By  P.  MAconEcaB  Chal. 

Muni,  I.A..  r.S.A(Scot.X 


Uniform  loiih  a&cv€  Sfi-iti.    AW'  rfaJj'. 

ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      Ily  the    Kev.   Canon    Rolftlii 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
BEVERLKY  MINSTER.      By  Cha.uis  Hiatt. 

WlMIiORNE    MINSTKB     ami    CHRISTCHURCII     I'RIORV. 

P&RKl^J.,    M.A. 

TEWKESHURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PKlOkV.    By  II.  J.  L  J.  V 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Chablbs  Hiatt.  I' 


J 


'  The  volmnes  are  faandy  in  iirc,  modciat?  in  pricp,  well  iUu>lml^.    bid 
fcholorW  RuriE,     Tbt  hi&Lciry  af  cuhctlrai  and  city  n  ini«llii«Dliv  ui  Taiih  vidi 
L J Z-^: .  _*.i._  L. ->j:__  :_  _ii  i^.  .i-^-w      tl^  .\\ ^\\t.-  .  ^^^  *^i.; 


by  ■  descnpiive  surwej'  ofihe  building  in  aVk  it&  dc\u\.  TVe  ^'va.t*vw»^'v  w*  <j^ 
iv!ecii^f  and  the  senvi  bids  fMj  to  btcotne  an  \^\?h^tTiMfct\t  tcffttv^iWaT^  *» 
tourist  in  fiatf iwid,'— 7Vw«, 

^WchaveioftoGUenily  in  tbtie  co\umM  ai%rA  vt^t  **iA  "A™ 
well-wnncD  handbook!  to  our  calhedTa\»,  to  laite  tX«  v^ate  iA*a*w 
IocmI  boakMtUtrr,  tlul  we  are   glad  to  i«w   V>»^-  1^*^  "^^"^  ^*" 
GwB-»  Bo4J  ft  SooM^'St,  /amt^t  GiwtU^ 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
2118  Pages,       3SO0  lllastratioas. 


PRICESt 

Cloth,  I/.  III.  M.;  bulf  calf,  xl.  2i.;  half  russia,  3l.  5/.;  full  caU, 
a/.  St.;  full  rnssb.,  1.1.  i2i.;  half  moroccu,  with  Patent  Marginal  Inden, 
a/.  &.  ;  full  calf,  wilh  Marginal  Indeik,  2I.  12s.  Also  bound  in  2  vols., 
doth,  it.  I4i.  1  half  calf,  3/.  12s,  ;  half  niSEia,  il.  iSj.  j  full  calf,  3A  3j:. ; 
full  lUEsia,  3/.  IS'- 

The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gaiclleer  o(  the  WorlJ, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Lalin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  Histoiy  of  Ihe 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  Sic,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  S^,  &c. 
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'  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  Ibe  best  1 
exisLing  English  dictionary  in  one  voliime.     We  do  not  know  of  any  wort ' 
similar  in  siae  and  price  which  can  approach  it  In  [^mpleteness  of  a  vocabu- 
lary, variety  of  Inforraalion.  and  genera!  usefulness,' — Guardinn-  ^h 

'  The  moBi  couipiehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  land.'  ^| 

NatUnal  Obsentr. 

'Wo  recommend' the   New   Webster  to  every   man    of   business,    every 
falber  of  a  family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  Btudenl— to  everybody, 
in  fact,  wlio  is  likely  to  be  posed  ai  an   un&imiliar  al  halt. understood  word  or  , 
piirase.'-A7.  /ama's  Gasetli. 

Proifeilusis,  -.uith  Specimen  Fagei,  On  AfplicaHo». 

THE    ONLY   AUTHORISED    AND    COMPLETE    EDITION. 
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LONDON ; 


GEORGE  BEIA..  &•  SOISS.  ^O^'l^  -iT^SST. 
COGENT  t',A.\iilE». 
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STANFORD   UNIVEE 
CECIL  H.   GREE 
STANFORD,   CAUFOR^ 
(415)   723- 

All  books  may  be  reca 
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